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Are collected, from authentic Hiſtorians, their moſt remarkable AcTtoxs, / 
SUFPERINGS, and WRITINGS ; exhibiting the Unity of their Faru 
and Ex TIC in theirgſeveral Ages, Countries, and Profeſſons z and 
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T a Time, when Infidelity and Irreligion abound 

on the one Hand, and Popery and other heretical 

= Tenets are makihg large Strides upon the Reformed . 

a Religion on the other; it hath been thought neceſſary, br 

many ſerious Perſons, of all the Proteſtant, Denominations | 

among us, to oppoſe a Torrent of Wickedneſs and Delu- | 

ſion, which threatens to bear down all before it, The 

Judgements of G0 D, Which ſeem #6 hang oven us as a | 

Nation, and the dreadful Scourge of War, with which we B 

are already viſited, may juſtly be imputed to the prevailing | | 

Iniquity of the Times, the Diſſoluteneſs of our public A 

Principles and Manners, and the open Diſregard for the % 

Loxp or HosTs, which ſo many among us, in Practice þ | 
| 


if not in Words, have dared to avow. We have reaſon 

to tremble as a Nation, under the awful V iſitations of the 

ALMIGHTY; and to fear, that, unleſs a Reformation of our 

general Conduct take place, and a greater Regard be paid 

to the Intereſts of Religion and Truth, we ſhall be afflict- 

ed with yet heavier Diſpenſations, and that what we ſee 
already, is only the Beginzing of Sorrows. 


With this View it hath been ſuggeſted, that (as nothing 
makes ſtronger Impreſſions upon the Mind than Example} 
a Review of the Lives and Principles of the moſt eminent 
Perſons in the Proteſtant Churches, from the Beginning 
of the Reformation to the preſent Day, might be a provi- 
—_ Means of aſfiſting, at leaſt, in giving a Check to 
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this general Inundation of Infidelity and falſe Opinions. 
The attentive Peruſal and Canfideration of what thoſe 


= 


great and good Men maintained, ſuffered for, or died in 


Poſſeſſion of; may, in the Hand of GOD, be inſtrumen- 
tal in leading others to follow their Example,” ant at leaſt 
deter many from reviling and contemning thoſe peculiar 
Principles of the Proteſtant Doctrine, which their Indo- 
lence or their Ignorance have not ſuffered them to under- 
ſtand. It may ſafely be ſaid, that nothing has contributed 
fo much to the Reception of impious or ſuperſtitious He- 


nets, among us, as the ſpiritual Darkneſs of our preſent 
enlightened Age, which indeed his made great Improve- 


ments in the Knowledge of every Thing but one—and 


that is, the One Thing Needful. Our Youth are trained up, 


according to the Faſhion, in the Ignorance and Contempt 
of every Thing ſacred; and no Man is allowed either Senſe 
or Diſcgetion, unleſs he is quite at Eaſe with reſpect to 
Religion, and indifferent to the great Concerns of Eter- 
nity. In ſhort, to be polite, in the common Acceptation, 
is to be profane; and to gain a Character of Underſtand- 
ing and Honor, a Man muſt affect to deſpiſe the con- 
ſcientious Purity of the Goſpel, and openly diſreggrd the 
AUTHOR of all Wiſdom. What can be hoped for from 
Maxims like theſe; but what we have already found; viz. 
Irreligion on the one Side, and ſpiritual Error on the other? 
And theſe, we may expect, will draw upon us (as they 
did upon the Churches of Aſia) the dreadful Scourges of 
GOD, by outward Calamities, and in the Progreſs of 
inward Blindneſs or Abandonment, | | 


Every Man, therefore, who has any Concern for the 
Glory of GOD, the Purity of the Goſpel, and the beſt 
Intereſts of Poſterity, will readily (we ſhould hope) give 
his earneſt Encouragement to a Work, which ſeems cal- 
culated for theſe important Purpoſes, as well as his own 
Edification, It is 3 FaMiLy-Book, and may be put 

into 


IEF DS in 
into the Hands of Youth, both for their Information as a 
Hiſtory, and for their Profit as an Inſtructor. Mr. Fox's 
Ads and Monuments were ordered by Authority to be placed 
in every Church, that the People of the ſeveral Pariſhes 
in the Kingdom, might be led, to a thorough Deteſtation 
of the poiſonous Principles and bloody Practices of the 
Papiſts. Tis to be regretted, that this Order, like many 
others, is grown obſolete. Perhaps, in no Caſe, is the 
Diſuſe of wholeſome Injunctions more to be lamented, 
than in the unbridled Liberty, which is taken in the Edu- 
cation of our Youth, People, of the worſt Principles, 
may, without Examination, inculcate them freely upon 


the riſing Generation: And thus, inſidiouſly, Popery, In- 
fidelity, and Immorality, are ſcattered all over the Land. 


However, it cannot be unſeaſonable for Parents, in parti- 
cular, to lay a Work of this Kind before their Children, 
when the Tenets of Rome, dangerous to all civil and reli- 
gious Liberty, ſeem to be gaining Ground among us. 
Thoſe, indeed, are the moſt ignorant of the Community, 


who are infected or moſt likely to be infected by that cor-. 


rupt Leaven; for, it may be truly ſaid, no Man was ever 
ſeduced into its erroneous Principles, either by the Con- 
viction of his Reaſon or his Senſes, and much leſs by the 
Sanctions of Scripture, And we muſt da the Papiſts the 


Juſtice to ſay, that they do not attempt this Sort of Con- 


viction. Their Arguments and Inducements are laid in 
the Fears of the Simple, who know neither the true Doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity nor themſelves, and in their own 
ſelf-ſufficient, or rather all- ſufficient, Authority; which, if 
it was properly explained, would ſooner excite the Con- 
tempt and Abhorrence, than wy A pprobation of any rea- 
_ Being. 


A0 to the Work itſelf, we have freely made uſe of the 
Gxeral Authors who penned the Lives of theſe illuſtrious 
Men; omitting what was cither too prolix for our Plan, 

| | | or 
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or what, upon Compariſon with other Accounts, did not 
appear ſufficiently founded; and adding many Circum- 
ſtances, which had eſcaped them or have ſince been col- 
lected by others. By this Method, we may, without 
Vanity, hope, that theſe Relations are in general more 
complete than thoſe which have been hitherto offered to 
the Public. In the ſeveral Accounts of theſe evangelical 
Men, the great Object of our Plan has been the general 
Edification, as well as Information; and, for this End, 
the Reader will find many ſerious Reflections interſperſed 
throughout the Work. How far we have ſucceeded, muſt 
be ſubmitted to the Judgement of the Reader; whom, if 2 
fincere Chriſtian, we ſhall truſt to pleaſe; and, if other- 
wiſe, we ought not to be anxious about it. 


We will only detain the Reader to aſſure him, that no 
bigotted Partiality to Sets or Denominations, whether 
eſtabliſhed or tolerated, will be found in this Collection; 
but our whole Attention has been paid to truly great and 
gracious Characters of all thoſe Perſuaſions, which hold the 
diſtinguiſhing Principles of the Goſpel, and are united in 
the main Endeavor to promote our common Chriſtianity. 


The Copper-plates are the Performance of an ingeni- 
ous young Artiſt, and ſufficiently beſpeak his Merit. 
The Encouragers of this Undertaking will perceive, that 
this Part of the Work has been performed in a Manner 
much ſuperior to what is generally given; and, we doubt 
not, it will be fully agreeable to their Expectation. 


May the GOD of all Grace be pleaſed to bleſs our 
Attempt; to the Inſtruction of the Ignoraut and them that 
are out of the Way; to the Edification of humble Profeſ- 
ſors of the Goſpel; and to the Satisfaction of all thoſe, 
whatever be their outward Denomination, who dove our 
Lord Jesvs CHRIST in Sincerity. abe 
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RECOMMENDATION 


Received from the following Divixes. 


Da SIR, 

I Have peruſed the firſt Volume of your Bio AHA Evaxcettca 

with great Pleaſure, and admire both the Plan and Execution 
thereof. May the great Head of the Church bleſs this Undertaking, 
fo highly ſeaſonable at this critical Period; when the glorious Doctrines 
of the Reformation (in Defence whereof many of thoſe illuſtrious 
Worthies laid down their Lives) are too generally denied on the one 
Hand ; and the Errors of Po are evidently gaining Ground on 
the other! This Publication ; wel rode I doubt not, will be bleſſed to 
the Glory of our Gop and Saviovs, and to the Eſtabliſhment of 
His People in the fundamental Truths of the Goſpel: and I truſt you 
will meet with the utmoſt Encouragement from Believers of ev 
Denomination. For my own Part, I ſhall be happy to recommend it 
as far as my little Influence may be ſuppoſed to extend. Your en- 
riching this valuable Work with ſo many excellent Plates renders it 
one of the cheapeſt Publications I have ſeen, and muſt be a great 
Recommendation of it to the Public. Praying therefore for a Bleſſing 
on this and every Labour of Love for the RzvzsMER's Sake, I remain, 
with great Eſteem and Regard, 


Dear Sir, | 
Dec. 2, 1779. At the Counteſs of Your affectionate Friend, 
HunTixcpon's Houſe, J. WILLS 


— ä 


Spa-F ields, Lond On. 
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Rev. SIR, 

$ you have been fo obliging as to ſolicit me to give my Opinion 

A of a Work which 3 now publiſhing, Tk on to 

aſſure you that it gives me great Pleaſure to find that a Thing of this 

Nature is undertaken. The Plan, you have adopted, has often paſſed 

through my own Mind; and I have myſelf purpoſed to attempt, what 
I hope you will be encouraged to finiſh. 

You may be apprehenſive, and a little fearful perhaps, that the 
BrocraPHra EvancElica will not meet with general Acceptance: 
you will at leaſt have the Honour of having defigned a Work which, if I 
miſtake not, is original in its Way, and which, if properly regarded, 
is calculated to be of exten/ive and laſting Benefit to Mankind. 

Hiſtory is certainly b Key of Knowledge : and 22 Hiſtory 
has this peculiar Advantage, that it contains the Knowledge of 


Men and Things at the ſame Time: and evangelical Biography bay ; 


Letters of Recommendation, &c. 
wh , M4 pom, — 5 
this ſtill greater Advantage, that it unites the utile.dulce, and conveys 


not only the moſt entertaining, but the moſt important Science, I 
mean, the Wi/dom that maketh wiſe jo Salvation: without which all 
other Wiſdom is at the beſt comparative Folly. 

You have my hearty Wiſh, that your valuable Publication 
meet with the $3:ceſsir deferves, an R 3. (4 emo fy. 
oppoſing the fatal Increaſe of Popery in this Kingdom, and in pro- 
moting that Zeal for our Religion, which has always diſtipguiſhed 
the moſt eminent Proteſtants of every Denomination. | 

I am, Rev. Sir, 


Your's moſt reſpe&fully, 


Lower Groſvenor-Place. C. DECOETLOGQO N. 
Dax SIR, | x 7 


"THE RzerormaTion of this Kingdom, from the Superſtition, 
| Idolatry and Cruelty of the Church of Rome, is ſuch a 
national Bleſſing, as ſhould excite our conſtant Praiſes to that Gop 
by whom we poſſeſs it. The Memory, alſo, of thoſe illuſtrious Men, 
who were the Inſtruments of bringing about and maintaining it, 
ſhould not be forgotten by us. The Biocrarnia Evancelica 
ſeems calculated to anſwer theſe valuable Ends. The Prints, likewiſe, 
are ſo well executed, that they much enhance the Value of the Work. 
That it may be much and N read is the ſincere Deſire of, 

2 8 IR, . 


. Watling Street, Your's, &c. | | 
Nov. 26th, 1779. HEN. FOSTER. 
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To rux Rev, ERASMUS MIDDLETON. 
Drax SIR, So 
| Boe peruſed, with great Pleaſure and Profit, your very excellent 
; BioGrRaPHla' EvaNGELICa. The Plan adopted, I moſt highly 
approve of, but eſpecially the juſt, impartial, and faithful Account 
gu have given us of thoſe great and glorious Luminaries of the 
-hurch, the bleſſed Reroxmers; whoſe precious Names and Cha- 
racters muſt ever be dear and valuable to all who love our Logo Jesvs 
Cnsier, for the noble Teſtimony they bore, living and dying, to 
the Truth of the ever bleſſed. and eternal Word of Go bD.—lIn a da 
like this, when the precious and invaluable Word of Gop is 2 
ſlighted and deſpiſed, it is moſt heartily to be wiſhed, that your very 
excellent Publication might be attentively read, by every Lover of 
Truth, as a Work, highly calculated, to inſtruct, ſettle, and eſtab- 
liſh, every unprejudiced and impartial Reader. hat you may meet 
with every Encouragement in ſo laudable an Undertaking, and behold 


with Pleaſare, Gratitude, and Joy, many happy and bleſſed Effecu 


reſulting from it, is the earneſt Prayer of, 
| | Your very affectionate Friend, 
rn Chapel, Wu. TAYLOR. 
ec. 2d, 1779. 1 FJ | | | 
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Tetters of dation, &c. 
EITHER the Autber or Engraver need the Recommendation 


Ritiſh Nan. * op. 
Nov. th, 1779. “4 — II 
Have read the firſt Volume of the BiogRA THA Evanceiica 
Ia ſincerely wiſh it may meet with Sugceſz, as it is a ok 
%hich ſeems calculated to afford a confderable Degree of proficab 
Entertainment. , 1 | | 
Hackney, | JOHN CONDER. 


Sept. 26th, 1779. _ 


earth 


Rev. and Dear STR, | * 

1 Have looked into your valuable Work, intitled, — 

EvanGELICa; b highly eſteem it, as it contains what may ind 

he called a PRRSEN T TruTH ; as it exhibits what the Grace of God 
can do, and has actually done for the Souls of Men, who have felt 
its Power on their Hearts. | | 
The extenſive Nature of your Plan alfo exhibits to our View, that 
the Grace and Favour of Gop is not confined to the party Names'and 
Diſtinctions that have divided Chriſtians from one another in theſe 
latter Days; but extends to all of every Denomination who loye the 
Loud jesus, who believe in his Name, and walk according to his 
Goſpel ; and this may, and ſhould, 5 all of the ſame Stamp 
to be Followers of them who through Faith and Patience do now 
inherit the Promiſes. 

That part of your Work particularly that holds forth to our View, 
the Sufferings and. Patience of the eminent Miniſters and Chriſtians 
who ſuffered from and under the Synagogue of Satan at Rome, de- 
ſerves particular Regard, at a Time when the Wound the Beaſt 
received at the ReFoRMaTion ſeems to be, as it were, healing among 
us. May the Lox p in Mercy deliver us from ever falling under that 
heavy Yoke any more. If you think. this honeſt and well mgant 
Teſtimony can be of any Service to your Work, you are at Liberty 
to make what Uſe of it you pleaſe, and I am, 

Your affeQtionate Brother, in the Work and Bonds of the Goſpel, 


Braintree, in Eſſex, THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Dec: 2, 1779. | | 


HE. Lives of illuſtrious Men have been read with Greedineſs 
and Attention in all Ages, whether in the Pagan, the Jewiſh, 
or the Chriſtian World. The Lives of the famous Greeks and Ro- 
mans, written by the judicious and excellent Plutarch, is a Work of 
ſuch Importance and Uſe, that we may truly affirm with a learned 
Man, ** If it were propoſed to deſtroy all the literary Works of the 
Pagan World, except one, Plutarch's Lives ſioald be preſerved as 
the moſt pleaſing, inſtructive and uſeful.“ 
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Letters of Aden &c. 

Now if we ſet ſuch a Value on the Lives of the Pagan — v4 
Stateſmen and Warriors, how much more ſhould we prize the _ 
of the great Generals and Commanders in the Chriſtian Church : th 

Heroes that have lived fince the Reformation from Popery : 
and whoſe Lives, Labours, and Characters, are here faithfully re- 
corded: and if we purſue Plutarch's Manner of running a Parallel 
between the Character of one great Man and another, and compare 
the Chriſtian with the Pagan Heroes, we ſhall find the Advanta 
moſt abundantly on the Chriſtian Side. Where can we find in 
Heathen World, any Characters that can equal Wickliffe, Tindale, 
Luther, and Calvin, with a long Series more here enumerated. 

In the brighteſt Pagans; you ſee Traces of Genius, Policy, Forti- 
tude, Juſtice, and the Love of their Country : but all lowing from 
the Principles of Nature, and actuated by a violent Ambition or Love 
of Fame; but in the Chriſtian Heroes exhibued in this Work, 
ſee heavenly Wiſdom, ardent Love of God, Faith in the Blood of 
Cnsisr, Zeal for the Divine Glory; invincible Fortitude to dare 
even the moſt dreadful Forms of Death; ſtrong Compaſſion for im- 
mortal Souls; yea, and what is till higher, a Love of their bittereſt 
Enemies, and fervent Prayers for them in the Agonies of Death. 
Who would not eſteem venerate ſuch exalted Characters? Who 
would not read with Avidity and Delight the Lives, the Virtues, and 
the glorious Martyrdom of many of theſe great Men ? 

: How ſeaſonable and uſeful at this ſingular Point of Time is ſuch 
a Werk! I do therefore moſt cordially expreſs my Approbation of 
the Deſign and. Execution of it, and heartily recommend it to my 

riends and fellow Proteſtants of all Denominations. 


Northampton, JOHN RYLAND. 
Nov. 2ift, 1779. 

"Mr To Tz PRINT E R. 

SIR, 


AVING long wiſhed to ſee the Lives of all eminently holy 
Men from the 0 of the Reformation to the preſent Time, 
collected in one Book, I was happy to find my Wich about to be 
accompliſhed in the Publication of the Biographia Evangelica, Such 
a Work is peculiarly ſeaſonable at this alarming Crifis, and will 
(through the Bleſſing of Gop) prove an effectual Antidote againſt 
opery, as well as the Means of reviving that Spirit for the Thi 
of -Cyr1sT, which, alas! is now fo languid among Chriſtians of all 
Denominations, It is my ſincere Deſire the Work may be generally 
read, and my earneſt Prayer that it may fully anſwer the End of the 
pious Author. I am, 
SIR, 
Great Portland Street, Your moſt obedient Servant, 
Nov. 24, 1779. JOHN TROTTER« 
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Biographia Evangelica. 


JOHN WICKLIFFE, 


THE FIRST REFORMER. 


W HEN we look back upon the days of barbariſm, 


and the groſs ignorance of the true light of the 

| goſpel, which prevailed in the Chriſtian world, 
for ſo many ages together, before the Reformation ; when 
we reflect upon the ſtupid ceremonies and abominable 
ſuperſtitions and cheats, practiſed by the monks and 
others; and then ſurvey the hand of G OD, working, in 
a moſt extraordinary manner, through all this maſs of 
corruption and folly, and bringing about, by degrees, the 
clear ſhining of the everlaſting goſpel: We muſt ſtand 
aſtoniſhed at the whole, and, from the wonderful con- 
traſt of the times, may ſay ; This hath GOD wrought; it 
:s the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. f 
GOD vouchſafed to honor England with the firſt- 
dawning of the Reformation: And an Engliſhman was the 
firſt champion of that cauſe, which afterwards received 
the name of PRoTEsTANTISM. This remarkable inſtru- 
ment of the divine bleſſing was JoHN WI1CKLIFFE, or 
Joan de W1CKLIFFE, taking his firname from a village 
once called Mictliſſe, near Richmond, in Yorkſhire, where 
he was born in the year 1324. It has been obſerved, 
that no ſuch place exifls at preſent under that name; but 


it is well known, that great numbers of our villages, and 
even towns and hundreds, have received difterent deno- 
minations from change of poſſeſſors in the courſe of ages. 
Wickliffe was ſent mb to Oxford, and was firſt admitted 
commoner of Queen's College, and afterwards of Merton, 
where he became fellow. 


B Merton - 
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Merton College was then the beſt ſeminary for great 
and learned men in the whole univeriity; and the fol- 
lowing eminent perſons belonged to it, about this time. 
1. Walter Burley, called the Plain Doctor, who was pre- 
ceptor to king Edward III. 2. William Occam, called 
the Singular Doctor. 3. Thomas Bradwardine, the Profound 
Doctor, who was called to court by archbiſhop Stratford, 
and ſucceeded him in the ſee of Canterbury. 4. Simon 
Mepham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1330. 5. Simon 
1/lip, who was alſo promoted to the ſame ſce, in 1349, 
was lord privy ſeal, and ſecretary to the king. 6. Wil- 
liam Rede, an excellent mathematician, and biſhop of 
Chicheſter in 1369. 7. Geoffry Chaucer, the Father of 
Engliſh Poetry. 6 was afterwards called Doctor 
Evangelicus, or the Goſpel Doctor; and he certainly de- 
ſerved the title, as the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures was 
his principal delight. He was indeed (to uſe the words 
of biſhop Newton) * deſervedly famous, the honour of his 

« own, and the admiration of all ſucceeding times. 
 Fickliffe was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, among theſe illuſ- 
trious contemporaries, for the cloſeneſs of his application 
to ſtudy, and the vivacity of his genius. He became 
celebrated in philoſophy and divinity; being ſo remark- 
able for an elegancy of wit, and ſtrength in diſputations, 
that he was . more than human by the common 
fort of divines. He adorned the learning of the ſchools, 
by acquiring a deep knowledge of the civil and canon 
law, as alſo of the municipal laws of his own country, 
which have been always too much negleQed till our 
own times, when we find the Vinerian profeflorfhip of 
the laws of England eſtabliſhed in the univerfity of Ox- 
ford. Wickliffe not only ſtudied and commented upon 
the ſacred writings; but he tranftated them into his na- 
tive language, and wrote homilies on ſeveral parts of 
them. e alfo diligently ſtudied the writings of St. 
Auſtin, St. Jerom, St. Ambroſe, and St. Gregory, the 
four fathers of the Latin church: But he was thirty-ſix 
years of age before he had a proper opportunity of ex- 
erting his excellent talents, ſo as to attract the obſerva- 
tion of the univerſity, and even of the whole kingdom; 
for it was in the year 1360 when he became the advo- 
cate for the univerſity againſt the encroachments made 
by the mendicant friars, who had been very troubleſome: 
from their firſt eftabliſhment in * in 1230, and 
occaſioned great inquietude to the chancellor and 
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WICKLEFFE. 0 
lars, by inſfingin Wer ſtatutes and privileges, and ſet- 
ting up an exempEJuriſdiction. 

| An was eſtabliſhed in England by Auſtin the monk, 
and continued to be the only religion till the Refor- 
mation. The church of Rome had infected all Chriſten- 
dom with its errors and corruptions ; and the whole church 
was degenerated from its primitive purity by the artifices 
of the monks, who had polluted the clear ſtream of reli- 
gion with the rank weeds of ſuperſtition. 

'The clergy had engroſſed the greateſt part both of the 
riches and power of Chriſtendom : But the corruptions of 
their worſhip and doctrine were eaſily detected; nor had 
they any varniſh to color — except the authority 
ee traditions of the church. hen ſome ſtudious men 
began to read the antient fathers, and councils, they found 
a vaſt difference between the firſt five ages of the Chriſtian 
church, in which piety and learning prevailed, and the 
laſt ten ages, in which ignorance had buried all their 
former learning: Only. a little miſguided devotion was 
retained for fix of thoſe ages; and, in the laſt four, the 
reſtleſs ambition and uſurpation of the popes were ſup- 
ported by the ſeeming holineſs of the begging friars, and 
the falſe counterfeits of learning, conſiſting only of a vile 
metaphyſical jargon, or vain ſchool-divinity, which pre- 
vailed among the canoniſts, ſchool-men, and caſuiſts. 

It may be noted, that ſoon after and about the year 
1300, flouriſhed ſeveral able and pious men, who boldly 
withſtood the errors of the church of Rome, and the in- 
ſolence of its popes. Of theſe, perhaps, none was more 
remarkable than Marfilins of Padua, who wrote his De- 

enſor Pacis for the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, againſt 
pope John XXII, and who is execrated 7 name in the 
bull of pope Gregory againſt Mictlie. He vehemently 
oppoſed the enormities of the court of Rome, and main- 
tained, that believers are freely juſtified by grace alone, 
and that works are not the efficient cauſes of our ſalva- 
tion, though juſtification and falvation are ever attended 
with them, He and others paved the way for our great 
countryman, who ſoon afterwards appeared and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf above them. | 

WWickliffe was indeed the morning-ſtar of the Reforma- 
tion; though he appeared like a meteor to the monks, 
when he oppoſed them in ſupport of the univerſity. The 
number of ſtudents there had been thirty thouſand ; but, 
in 1357, they were ſo far decreated that the whole was 


pot above fix thouſand, This was entirely owing to the 
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bad practices of the preaching friars, ho ok all op- 
portunities to entice the ſtudents, from the co leges, into 
their convents; which made people afraid of ſendin 
their children to the univerſity, The frifts diſregard 
the determination of the parliament in 1366, whereby it 
was enacted, that they ſhould receive no ſcholar under 
the age of eighteen ; and that the king ſhould have power 
to 45 all controverſies between them and the uni- 
verſity. Wiclliſfe ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bold 
and zealous oppoſition againſt the uſurpations and errors 
of the friars, who juſtified their begging trade, by aſſert - 
ing, that the poverty of Chrift, and his apoſtles, - made 
them poſſeſs all things in common, and beg for a liveli- 
hood. This opinion was firſt oppoſed by Richard Kil- 
myngton, dean of St. Paul's; who was * by Richard 
itz-Ralpb, archbiſhop of Armagh; after which, Micfliffe, 
Thoreſby, Bolton, Hereford, Bryts, and Norris, openly op- 
poſed this doctrine at Oxford, where they made the friars 
bluſh for their audacity, 

IV ichliffe wrote with an elegance uncommon in that 
age, eſpecially in the Engliſh AN guage, of which he 
may be conſidered as one of the firſt refiners, and his 
writings afford many curious ſpecimens of the old Englih 
orthography, In one of his tracts, intitled “ Of Clerks 
05 Pofleſloners,“ he expoſes the friars for drawing the youth 
of the univerſity into their convents, and ſays, “ f reres 
« drawen children fro Chriſt's religion into their private 
order by hypocrifie, leſings, and ſteling. For they 
tellen that their order is more holy than any other; 
«© that they ſhullen have higher degree in the bliſs of 
heaven than other men that been not therein; and 
« ſeyn, that men of their order ſhullen never come to 
hell, but ſhullen dome other men with Chriſt at 
„ domeſday,” 

Iickliffe wrote and publiſhed ſeveral tracts ; the 
beggary of the friars ; particularly “Of the Poverty of 
« Chriſt, againſt able en ;” and “ Of Idleneis in 
„ Beggary.” He aflerts, that * Chriſt bad his apoſtles 
„and diſciples that they ſhould not bere a ſachell, ne 
« ſcrip; but look what man is able to hear the goſpel 
© and eat and drink therein, and paſs not thence, an 
not paſs fro houſe to houſe, —dSith there were poor 
men enough to taken mens alms before that freres 
camen in, and the earth is now more barren than it was, 
bs other freres, or poor men, moten wanten of this alms; 
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66 but freres, by ſubtle hypocriſie, gotten to themſelves, 
“ and letten the poor men to have theſe alms.“ 

He diſputed with a friar, on able beggary, before the 
duke of G/oucefter, to whom he ſent an account of both their 
arguments, and addreſſed his highneſs in theſe words; 
„To you lord, that herde the diſputaſion, be geve the 
« fyle to rubbe away the ruſt in either partye.“ 

Theſe controverſies gave Wickliffe ſuch great reputation 
in the univerſity, that, in 1361, he was advanced to be 
maſter of Baliol College; and four years after he was made 
warden of Canterbury-hall, founded by Simon de Iſlip, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1361, and now ſwallpwed up 
in Chrift-church. The royal licence granted to the arch- 
biſhop, for founding the college, is dated the twentieth of 
Ovober 1361; and only mentions © a certain number of 
* ſcholars,” religious and ſecular. There were to be a 
warden and eleven ſcholars, who were to ſtudy logic, the 
Civil and canon law; for whoſe maintenance the arch- 
biſhop ſettled on them the rectory of Pageham in Suſſex, 


and the manor of Modeford in Northamptonſhire. He pur- 


chaſed ſome old houſes in the pariſh of St. Mary's in 
Oxford, and fitted them up for the reception of his ſcho- 
lars, whom he placed there himſelf, and appointed Henry 
de Modeball, or Maodball, to be the warden. This man 
was a monk of Chriſt-ebureb, Canterbury, and doctor of 
divinity: But he was at ſuch variance with the ſecular 
ſcholars, that the archbiſhop, in 1365, turned him, and 
three monks, out of his new- founded Hall, in whoſe room 
he appointed J/ichliffe to be warden, and three other ſe- 
culars to be ſcholars. It was afterwards pretended, that 
the warden, and three of the ſcholars, were to be monks 
of Chri/t-church, Canterbury, and the other eight, ſecular 
prieſts; though this limitation could not be proved from 
the writings relating to the foundation. 

The letters of inſtitution, whereby the archbiſhop ap- 
pointed 1/7c41iffe to this wardenſhip, were dated the four- 
teenth of December, 1365; in which he is {tyled © a perfon 
in whoſe fidelity, circumſpection, and induſtry, his 
grace very much confided ; and one on whom he had 
fixed his eyes for that place, on account of the ho- 
+ neſty of his life, his laudable converſation, and know- 
5 ledge of letters.“ 


Il ifliff+ behaved with univerſal approbation, till the 


death of the archbiſhop, who had a great eſteem for 


him. His grace died the twenty-fifth of April, 1366, 
and was luccecded in the archiepiſcopal dignity by Sim 
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Langham, biſhop of Ely, who had been a monk, and was 
inclined to favor the religious againſt the ſeculars. 
'The monks of Canterbury applied to Langham to eject 
Wickliffe from his wardenſhip, and the other ſeculars 
from their fellowſhips. They alledged, that the war- 
den was to be a monk, nominated by the prior and chap- 
ter of Canterbury, and appointed by the archbiſhop: But 
that Wickliffe craftily obtained the wardenſhip. Arch- 
biſhop Langham ejected Wickliffe from the wardenſhip, and 
the three other ſeculars, in 1367; in conſequence of 
which, he alſo iſſued out his mandate, requiring Wicl- 
liffe and all the ſcholars to yield obedience to Madehali 
as their warden. This was refuſed by them, as bei 
contrary to the oath they had taken to the founder; bu 
the archbiſhop ſequeſtered the revenue, and took away 
the books and other things, which the founder by his 
laſt will had left to the Hall 

Wickliffe, and the three expelled fellows, appealed to 
the pope; to which appeal the archbiſhop made a reply, 
and the pope commiſſioned cardinal Andruynus to examine 
and determine the affair; who, in 1370, ordained, by a 
definitive ſentence, which was confirmed by the pope, 
that only the monks of Chriſt- church, Canterbury, ought 
to remain in the college called Canterbury-Hhall, and that 
the ſeculars ſhould be all expelled; that Vodeball and the 
other monks, who were deprived, ſhould be reſtored ; and 
that perpetual filence ſhould be impoſed on Wictliſè and 
his aſſociates, Hickliffe, and three poor clerks, could not 
oppoſe ſuch a powerful combination, and the decree was 
ſtrictly put in execution, purſuant to the papal bull, 
dated at Viterbium, the twenty-eighth of May, 1370, di- 
rected to Simon de Sudbury, biſhop of London, and others, 
who were to reſtore ¶odehall and the monks, and to com- 
pel all thoſe who contradicted them by eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures, without permitting any appeal. 

In this arbitrary manner Wibkliff was diſpoſſeſſed of 
the wardenſhip of Canterbury-hall, which had been con- 
ferred on him by the founder, whoſe munificent inten- 
tions were fruſtrated by the papal ſentence, which was 
directly contrary to the form of the licence of Mortmain 
that empowered the founder to endow his ſeminary for a 
certain number of ſcholars, religious and fecular, wha 
now, by this papal ſentence, were to be all religious. 
It was, therefore, a queſtion in law, whether the Hall 
and endowment were not forfeited to the crown? But 
the monks, in 1372, progured the royal pardon, and con- 
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firmation of the ſentence, on paying 200 marks, 
which was equivalent to 800 pounds of our money. 
While the diſpute was carried on about the right to 
Canterbury-hall, king Edward had notice from pope Urban, 
that he intended to cite him to his court at Avignon, to 
anſwer for his default in not performing the homage which 
king John acknowledged to the ſee of Rome; and for re- 
fufing to pay the tribute of 700 marks a year, which that 
prince granted to the pope. The king laid this before 
his parliament, in 1366; who were determined to affiſt 
him with all their power againſt ſuch arbitrary attempts 
from the pope. The firmneſs of the parliament cauſed 
the pope to ſtop ſhort, and prevented his ſucceſſors from 
ever after troubling the kings of England on that account. 
However, one of the monks ventured to defend the claim 
made by the pope; to which /cilife replied, and proved, 
that the reſignation of the crown, and promiſe of a tribute 
made by king John, ought not to prejudice the kingdom, 
or oblige the preſent king, as it was done without conſent 
of parliament. No wonder, then, that /F7c>#{:f+ ſhould 
incur the reſentment of the pope, who was impatient of 
contradiction, and could not bear any oppoſition to his 
pretenſions: But WYickliffe thereby made himfelf known 
to the court, and particularly to the duke of Lancaſter, 
who took him under his patronage. At this time Viel- 
liffe ftiled himſelf peculiaris regis clericus, or the king's 
own clerk or chaplain : But he profeſſed himſelf an obe- 
dient ſon of the Roman church, to avoid the perſonal in- 
yo intended him by his adverſaries. | 
owever, this deprivation was no injury to the repu- 
tation which Wichliffe had acquired. Every body ſaw it 
was a party buſineſs; and that it was not ſo much againſt 
his perſon that the monks had a prejudice, as againſt all 
the ſeculars that were members of the college. Shortly 
after, Wickliffe was preſented, by the favor of the duke 
of Lancaſter, to the living of Lutterworth, in the dioceſe 
of Lincoln; and then it was that he publiſhed, in his 
writings and ſermons, certain opinions which appeared to 
be novel, becauſe contrary to the received doctrine of thoſe 
days. As he did not declare his ſentiments till after he 
had loſt his rectorſhip, his enemies have taken occaſion, 
from thence, to accuſe him of acting out of a ſpirit of 
revenge, by reaſon of the injury that had been done him. 
© I ſhall not, ſays Rapin, undertake to clear him from this 
charge. As there is none but God alone that ſees into 
© the ts of men, it is raſhneſs to accuſe or excuſe 
© them, 
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© them, with regard to the ſacred motives of their actions. 
4 ſhall only take notice, that Wickliffe's bittereſt enemies 
© have never taxed him with any immoralities,” 

Wickliffe was turned out of his rectorſhip by the court 
of Rome; and a man muſt be poſſeſſed of a very diſin- 
tereſted way of thinking, not to reſent ſuch uſage z eſpe- 
cially as J/ichliffe was irreproachable in his morals. The 
ſpirit of the times was no little — to his re- 
ſentment. I muſt however, ſays Mr. Guthrie, do 
Wiclliſſe the juſtice, which has not been done him before, 
of obſerving, that he ſeems to have maintained his re- 
* forming opinions even before he was turned out of his 
rectorſhip.“ This is to his honor, and removes one 
of the ſtrongeſt objections againſt the motives of Viel- 
Life's Reformation, as we have it from an author unfa- 
vorable to his memory. This opinion is alſo farther 
confirmed by the ingenious Mr. Gupin. 

But I#:c&{:ffe began more early to attempt the Reforma- 
tion of thoſe diſorders and corruptions which he ſaw in 
men of his own profeſſion; and particularly the exactions 
and ufurpations of the pope. This is evident from his 
tract, Of the laſt Age of the Church,” which he pub- 
liſhed in the year 1350, fourteen years before he loſt the 
rectorſhip. | 
 Wickliffe, in 1372, took his degree as doctor of divinity, 
which he publickly profeſſed, and read lectures in it with 
very great applauſe; for he had ſuch authority in the 
ſchools, that his opinion was received as an oracle, in- 
ſtead of being diſregarded after his ejectment. In theſe 
lectures, he more {trongly expoſed the follies and ſuper- 
ſtitions of the friars : He charged them with holding fifty 
hereſies and errors: He ſhewed their corruptions, and de- 
tected their practices. This was ſtriking at the root of 
all the abuſes which had crept into the church; at a time, 
when the greater and more neceſſary articles of faith, and 
all genuine and rational knowledge of religion, had gene- 
rally given place to fabulous legends, and romantic ſtories; 
fables which, in this reſpect, only differed from thoſe of 
the antient heathen poets, that they were more incredible, 
and lefs elegant. 

The pope diſregarded the ſtatute of proviſors, by ſtill 
continuing to diſpoſe of eccleſiaſtical benefices — dig- 
nities as he thought fit. Theſe were enjoyed by Italians, 
Frenchmen, and other aliens, who had the revenues of 
them remitted abroad. The parliament frequently com- 
plained to the King and the pope of this intolerable griev- 
ance, 
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anee, by repreſenting its fatal inconveniences to the 
church, and pernicious conſequences to the kingdom. 

This oppreſſion was ſo inſupportable, in 1373, that the 
king ſent the biſhop of Bangor, and three other ambaſſa- 
dors, to the pope, to require of him that he would not 
interfere with the reſervation of benefices : But this em- 
baſſy was ineffectual; for though the pape entered into a 
concordate about that matter, it was only a temporal con- 
ceſſion; and the parliament renewed their requeſt, that 
remedy ſhould be provided againſt the proviſions of the 
pope, whereby he reaped the firſt fruits of eccleſiaſtical 
dignities, It has always been the policy of the court of 
Rome to play faſt and looſe with temporal princes in its 
tranſactions with them, waiting diligently for advanta- 
geous ſeaſons, and preſſing them cloſely whenever the 
occurred: But, when it met with dangerous oppoſitions, it 
dextrouſly waved the conteſt without renouncing its claims, 
and temporized, and ſoothed, and flattered, and lay by, for 
a more convenient opportunity. 

The king, in 1374, iſſued out a commiſſion for taking 
an exact ſurvey of all the eceleſiaſtical dignities and bene- 
fices, throughout his dominions, which were in the hands 
of aliens. The number and value of them aſtoniſhed the 
king, who then appointed ſeven ambaſladors to treat with 
the pope upon the buſineſs of the former embaſſy. Doctor 
Wickliffe was the ſecond perſon mentioned in this com- 
miſſion; and the ambaſſadors were met at Bruges by the 
pope's nuncio, two biſhops, and a provoſt, to treat con- 
cerning the liberties of the church of England, The 
treaty continued two years, when it was concluded, that 
the pope ſhould deſiſt from making uſe of reſervations of 
benefices. But all treaties with that corrupt court were 
of no ſignification; and the parliament, the very next year, 
complained the treaty was infracted. A long bill was 
brought into parliament againſt the papal uſurpations, as 
the cauſe of all the plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty 
of the realm: They remonſtrated that the tax paid to the 

pe amounted to * times as much as the tax paid to the 

ing; and that God had given his ſheep to the pope to be 
paſtured, not fleeced. Doctor 1 was now made 
more ſenſible of the pride, avarice, ambition, and tyranny 
of the pope, whom he boldly expoſed in his public lectures, 
and private converſation. He called him“ Antichriſt, 
the proud worldly prieſt of Rome, and the moſt curſed 
of clippers and purſe-kervers.” He alſo very freely 
reproved the corruptions 1 prevailed among the — 
ates 
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lates and inferior clergy, obſerving, “that the abomi- 
« nation of deſolation had its beginning from a perverſe 
« clergy, as comfort aroſe from a converted clergy.” Of 
prelates, he ſays, ** Oh Lord, what token of mekeneſs, 
« and forſaking of worldly riches is this? A prelate, as 
cc an abbot or priour that is dead to the world, and pride 
« and vanity thereof, to ride with fourſcore horſe, with 
« harneſs of ſilver and gold: and to ſpend with earls and 
« barons, and their poor tenants, both thouſand marcs 
„ and pounds, to meyntene a falſe plea of the world, and 
« forbare men of their right.” But Wicklife ſufficiently 
experienced the hatred and perſecution of thoſe, whom he 
endeavored to reform. The monks complained to the pope 
that Yickliffe oppoſed the papal powers, and defended 
the royal ſupremacy; on which account, in 1376, they 
drew up nineteen articles againſt him, extracted from his 
public lectures and ſermons. Theſe articles were ſent to 
the pope, and were principally as follow : 

That there is one only univerſal church, which is the 
« univerſity” for entire number] “of the predeſtinate. 
4% Paul was never a member of the devil, although” ¶ be- 
fore his converſion] “ he did certain acts like unto the 
« acts of the church malignant. The reprobate are not 
« parts of the“ (invible „ church; for that no part 
« of the ſame finally falleth from her: becauſe the charity“ 
for grace] “ of predeſtination, which bindeth the church 
« together, never faileth.“ 

„The reprobate, although he be ſometime in grace, 
« according to preſent juſtice” [i. e. by a preſent appear- 
ance of outward righteouſneſs,] “ yet is he never a part 
« of the holy church” [in reality: ] “ and the predeſti- 
« nate is ever a member of the church, although ſometime 
« he fall from grace adventitid, but not from the grace of 
« predeſtination : ever taking the church for the convo- 
% cation of the predeſtinate, whether they be in grace or 
<< not, according to preſent juſtice.” i. e. whether they 
be converted already, or yet remain to be fo, the predeſti- 
nate, or Hect, conſtitute, as ſuch, that inviſible church, 
which God the Father hath choſen, and God the Son 

redeemed. | 
The grace of predeftination is the band, wherewith 
the body of the church, and every member of the fame, 
« is indiffolubly joined to Chriſt their head.” 

«© That the euchariſt, after conſeeration, was not the 
« real body of Chriſt, but only an emblem or ſign of it. 
That the church of Rome was no more the head of the 

& univerſal 
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& univerſal church than any other church; and that St. 
<< Peter had no greater authority given him than the reſt 
<< of the apoſtles. That the pope had no more juriſdic- 
<« tion in the exerciſe of the keys, than any other prieſt, 
That if the church miſbehaved, it was not only lawful, 
<< but meritorious, to diſpoſſeſs her of her temporalities. 
<< That when a prince, or temporal lord, was convinced 
that the church made an ill uſe of her endowments, he 
„ was bound, under pain of damnation, to take them 
<< away. That the goſpel was ſufficient to direct a Chriſ- 
„tian in the — of his life. That neither the pope, 
„ nor any other prelate, ought to have priſons for the 
90 S againſt the diſcipline of the church; 
but that every perſon ought to be left at his liberty in 
© the conduct of his life.“ | 

This was oppoſing the rights, which the popes had lon 
aſſerted, of a ſuperiority over temporal princes, and of 
depriving them of their kingdoms, whenever they thought 
proper. It was juſtifying the regal in oppoſition to the 
papal, pretenſions of an eccleſiaſtical liberty, or an ex- 
emption of the perſons of the clergy, and the goods of the 
church, from the civil powers. It was denying the power 
that the pope maintained of remitting, or retaining, the 
fins of individuals abſolutely : It was — the abuſe of 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and rejecting the opinion of papal 
indulgences. 

Such are the tenets with which this famous re former is 
charged: And it is rather wonderful that he ſhould have 
the courage to proceed ſo far, than extraordinary, that he 
did not go farther, conſidering the prejudices of education, 
which the wiſeſt and beſt of men, without a particular 
effort of divine grace, ſeldom or never ſubdue. _ | 
The followers of Wickliffe went greater lengths than he 
intended : But all the opinions which they have fathered 
upon the Wickliffites are not to be regarded; any more 
than the cenſures, which were afterwards thrown upon 
Luther for the ſubſequent heterodoxies of the Lutherans, 
the Anabaptiſts, and other ſets in Germany, which he 
oppoſed himſelf while living, and to which his writings 
are a ſtanding contradiction. 

Wickliffe had opened the eyes of the people; and they 
began to think, the moment they could fee; to which they 
were the more incited by the example ſet them by the duke 
of Lancaſter, and the lord Henry Percy, earl-marſhal, who 
took W/:ichliffe under their patronage and protection. This 
_ alarmed the court of tr and pope Gregory ES 
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forth ſeveral bulls againſt Wickliffe, all dated the twenty- 
ſecond of May, 1377. One was directed to Simon Sudbury, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William Courtney, biſhop of 
London, whom he delegated to examine into the matter of 
the complaint. Another was diſpatched to the king him- 
ſelf: Anda third tothe univerſity of Oxford. In the firſt 
bull, to the two prelates, he tells them, © he was informed 


that Mielliſe had raſhly proceeded to that deteſtable 


© degree of madneſs, as not to be afraid to aſſert, and 
< publicly preach, ſuch propoſitions, as were erroneous 
and falſe, contrary to the faith, and threatening to ſub- 
© yert and weaken the eſtate of the whole church.“ He 
therefore required them to cauſe Mictlie to be appre- 
hended and impriſoned by his authority; and to get his 
confeſſion concerning his propoſitions and concluſions (of 
which they deemed nineteen to be heretical) which they 
were to tranſmit to Rome; as alſo whatever he ſhould ſay, 
or write, by way of introduction or proof: But, if — 
could not be apprehended, they were directed to publiſh a 
citation for his perſonal appearance before the pope within 
three months. The pope requeſted the king to grant his 
patronage and aſſiſtance to the biſhops in the proſecution 
of Wickiiffe, who had promulgated © opinions full of errors 
© and containing manifeſt hereſy; ſome of which appeared 
© to be the ſame with thoſe of Marſilius of Padua, and 
© Fohnde Gandun, condemned by pope John XXII.“ In 
the bull to the univerſity, he ſays, the heretical pravity 
of Wickliffe tended © to ſubvert the ſtate of the whole 
© church, and even the civil government:* And he orders 
them to deliver Mictliſe up in ſafe cuſtody to the delegates. 

King Eduurd III. died the twenty-firſt of June 1377, 
before the bulls arrived in England. The univerſity 
treated their bull with contempt, or with very little de- 
votion-. They favored and protected //ickliffe, who was 
powerfully ſupported by the duke of Lanca/ter, and the 
earl- marſnal. Theſe noblemen openly declared, they 
would not ſuffer him to be impriſoned : And, indeed, there 
was yet nv act of parliament, which empowered the biſhops 
to impriſon heretics without the royal conſent. But the 
delegated prelates, on the nineteenth of February 1378, 
iſſued out their mandate to the chancellor of the —— 
of Oxford, commanding him to cite Wickliffe to appeat 
before them in the church of St. Paul, London, in thirty 


days. » 
Before that day came, the firſt parliament of king Richard 
II, met at We/tminfter, where it was debated, * whether 
| © they 
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© they might lawfully refuſe to ſend the treaſure out of the 
© kingdom, after the pope required it on pain of cenſures, 
and by virtue of the obedience due to him?” The reſo- 
lution of this doubt was referred, by the king and parlia- 
ment, to doctor J/ichliffe, who anſwered it was lawful; 
and undertook to prove it ſo, by the principles of the law 
of Chrift. n 

Ry appeared to the ſummons of the delegates at 
St. Paul's, where a vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled to 
hear the examination. The doctor was attended by the 
duke of Lantafter, and the lord-marſhal Percy, who had 
conceived ſuch a very high opinion of his learning-and 
integrity, that they aſſured him he had nothing to fear, 
and that he might make his defence with courage againſt 
the biſhops, who were but mere ignorants in reſpect to 
him. When WWickliffe came near the place of the aſſembly, 
there was fo great a croud of people attending, that it was 
with difficulty he and his two patrons got admittance into 
the church. This manner of their appearance, by in- 
troducing Wickliffe as to a triumph, rather than a trial, 
touched the biſhop of Landon, who told the earl-marſhal, 
if he had known what maſteries they would have kept 
© inthe church, he would have ſtopped them from coming 
© there.” 

The archbiſhop, and the biſhop of London, held their 
court in the chapel, where ſeveral other prelates, and ſome 
noblemen, attended to hear the trial. Wickbf ſtood be- 
fore the commiſſioners, according to cuſtom, to hear what 
was laid to his charge: But the earl-marſhal bid him fit 
down, as he had many things to anſwer, and had need of 
a ſoft ſeat to reſt him upon, during ſo tedious an attend- 
© ance.' The biſhop of London objected to this; which was 
anſwered by the duke of Lancaſter, in ſuch warm terms, 
that he told the biſhop, he would bring down the pride 
of all the prelacy in the kingdom.” The biſhop made a 
ſpirited reply: And the duke faid ſoftly, to one who ſat 
by him, that, rather than take ſuch language from the 
* biſhop, he would drag him out of the church by the hair 
of his head.“ This was over-heard by ſome of the bye- 
ſanders, and the aſſembly was inſtantly in a violent com- 
motion. 'The Londoners declared they would oppoſe any 
inſults upon their biſhop : The noblemen treated the citi- 
nens with diſdain ; they carried off Mietliſfe in ſafety; and 
the court broke up without entering into an examination 
of the buſineſs. But the Londoners plundered the duke of 
Lancaſter's palace in the Savoy, and the duke turned the 
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mayor and aldermen out of the magiſtracy, for not reſtrain- 
ing the ſedition. Hiciliffe had the happineſs to find his 
doctrine embraced by men of letters, and perſons of qua- 
lity. Some would- make us believe, that people were 
frightened into a feigned approbation of his doctrine: But 
it may be ſaid, with much greater probability, that fear 
deterred many from being his followers. The truth is, 2 
man ran no riſk in continuing to adhere to the old tenets; 
whereas it might be dangerous to embrace the new ones. 
The duke of Lancaſter was made preſident of the coun- 
Cil; and the biſhops were afraid to offend the avowed 
protector of FWickhiffe. However, the two prelates ſum- 
moned the doctor a ſecond time before them, at Lambeth. 
He appeared; when the Londoners forced themſelves into 
the chapel, to encourage the doctor, and intimidate the 
delegates. #ickliffe ſeemed willing to give the prelates 
ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, and delivered them a paper, 


wherein he explained the ſeveral concluſions with which 


he was charged. In all appearance, the delegates would 
not have been contented with ſo general an explanation; 
if the king's mother had not obliged them to defiſt, by 
ſending Sir Lewis Clifford to forbid their proceeding to any 
definitive ſentence againſt Yckliffe. The delegates were 
confounded with this meſſage; and, as their own hiſtorian 
ſays, at the wind of a reed ſhaken, their ſpeech became 
< as ſoft as oil, to the public loſs of their own dignity, 
© and the damage of the whole church.“ They dropped 
the thoughts of all cenſures againſt Mictliſe, and diſ- 
miſled him, after enjoining * to which injunc- 
tion he paid no regard, and maintained his opinions in the 
utmoſt latitude. This ſteadineſs ill agrees with the expla- 
nation of his opinions, which it is pretended he made 
before the biſhops, and is repreſented as full of equivo- 
cations and evaſions. The diſguiſing bis ſentiments is 
little conformable to his natural temper, which was far 
enough from being fearful : Though a modern writer takes 
upon him to ſay, that Mictliſfe appears to have been a 
© man of flender reſolution.” He alſo calls ickliffe's 
explanations aukward apologies : But he ſhould have re- 
membered they are only ſuch as are given us by Walſingham, 
whom he calls a prejudiced writer. 

The duke of r flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of being ſole regent during the minority of the king his 


nephew, who was crowned on the thirteenth of July 13773 
but the parliament joined ſome biſhops and noblemen with 
him in the regency. This was adamp upon the * 
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liffites, or Lollards, who were become fo numerous, that 
two men could not be found together, and one not a Lol- 
lard, But pope Gregory XI. died the twenty-ſeventh of 
March 1378, which was a great advantage to Wickliffe z 
for, by his death, an end was put to the commiſſion of the 
delegates. Here the hiſtorian ſeems to be miſtaken, when 
he ſays, the demiſe of the pope occaſioned grief to the faĩth- 
ful. Becauſe Wickliffe did not make his appearance before 
the delegates of Lambeth, till almoſt three months after the 
death of Gregory. A ſchiſm enſued, by a double election 
of two popes; which was a rcal advantage to the Wick- 
liffites; ſince Urban VI. was not acknowledged by the 
kingdom to be lawful pope till the end of the next year, 
On this occaſion, Wick uf wrote a tract Of the Schiſm 
« of the Roman Pontiffs:“ And ſoon after publiſhed his 
book Of the Truth of the Scripture.” - In the latter 
he contended for the neceſſity of tranſlating the ſcriptures 
into the Engl; language, and affirmed, that the will of 
| God was evidently revealed in two Teſtaments; that the 
law of Chriſt was ſufficient to rule the church; and that 
any diſputation, not originally produced from thence, 
muſt be accounted profane. 

The fatigues which J/c#1;if+e underwent, by attending 
the delegates, threw him into a dangerous fit of illneſs, 
on his return to Oxford, The mendicant friars took this 
advantage, and ſent a deputation to him, to inform him 
of the great injuries he had done them, by his ſermons and 
writings. The deputies told him, he was at the point of 
death, and exhorted him to revoke whatever he had ad- 
vanced to their prejudice. Wickliffe immediately recovered 
his ſpirits, raiſed himſelf on his pillow, and replied: * I 
ce ſhall not die, but live to declare the evil deeds of the 
„ friars :” The unexpected force of his expreſſion, to- 
| per with the ſternneſs of his manner, drove away the 

riars in confuſion. | 

The parliament, which aſſembled in 1380, was famous 
for a ſtatute made againſt the blood-ſuckers that had long 
devoured the land; viz. the foreign eceleſiaſtics, who, by this 
ſtatute, were rendered incapable of holding any benefices 
in England, At the ſame time, the parliament petitioned 
the king to expel all foreign monks, for fear they ſhould 
inſtil notions into the people of England, repugnant to 
the good of the ſtate, While Wc4l:fe, in his — 
ſermons, and writings, embraced every opportunity of 
expoſing the Romiſh court, and detefling the vices of 
the clergy both religious and ſecular, | 1 
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The feſtivals of Y/ickhiffe, which are extant, and his 


ſermons on the Commune Santterum, gave great offence to 
the monks, who kindled a ſeditious ſpirit among the peo- 
ple on account of the poll-tax, which ſoon broke out into 
thoſe inſurrections headed by Wat Tyler, Ball, and Litt/tar. 
Theſe rebels beheaded Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the lord high-treaſurer, and put many others to 
death. Their deſign was to murder the king, root out the 
nobility, and deſtroy all the clergy except the mendicant 
friars. Some hiſtorians accuſe the Wickliffites with cauſ- 
ing this rebellion; but without any foundation. It is cer- 
tain, that religion had no hand in theſe commotions; ſince 
the duke of Lancafter, the avowed protector of Wickliffe, 
was the principal object of the rebels fury: Befides, Micł- 
life then reſided on his living of Lutterworth, and was 
never charged with any thing on that account, Nor can 
we hardly find an inſtance of inſurrections, cauſed by a 
religious zeal, appeaſed in ſo ſhort a time as this was, 
which continued only about a month, from the beginning 
to the end. 
The holy ſcriptures had never been tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh; except by Richard Fitz- Ralph, archbiſhop of Armagh, 
and Fohn de Thou; e, a Corniſb-man, who both lived in the 
reign of Edward III. That taſk was now undertaken 
by Wickliffs and other learned aſſociates; which made it 
neceſſary for Wickliffe to apologize for their undertaking, 
by ſhewing that Bede tranſlated the bible, and king Alfred 
the pſalms, into the Saxon tongue. It had long given Wick- 
life great offence (ſays Mr. Gilpin), and indeed he always 
conſidered it as one of the capital errors of popery, that 
the bible ſhould be locked up from the people, He re- 
ſolved, therefore, to free it from bondage, The bible, 
he affirmed, contained the whole of God's will, which, 
he ſaid, was ſufficient to guide his church, "Theſe, and 
other arguments, paved the way for the publication of 
this great work, and ſatisfied the minds of all ſober men. 
This work it may eaſily be imagined raiſed the clamors 
of the clergy. Knighton, a canon of Leiceſter, and contem- 
rary IT ale; i affords a ſample of the language of 
bis brethren. © Chri/t entruſted his goſpel (ſays he) to the 
« clergy, and doctors of the church, to miniſter it to the 
© laity and weaker fort, according to their exigencies and 
© ſeveral occaſions. But this maſter John Wickliffe, by 
* tranſlating it, has made it vulgar, and laid it more open 
* to the laity, and even to women who can read, than it 
© uſed to be to the moſt learned of the clergy and thoſe — 
ä | the 
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s the beſt underſtanding: And thus the goſpel- jewel, the 
« evangelical pearl, is thrown about, and trodden under 
foot 4 ſwine.” However, ſome great and learned men 
were of opinion, there was an older tranſlation, which muſt 
have been that above mentioned: Though it has been 
aſſerted, © the firſt tranſlation that was ever made of the 
s whole bible into the Egli * as ſpoke after the 
conqueſt, was made by doctor Wickliffe” He and his 

aſſiſtants were very careful in making their tranſlation, by 
correcting the Latin text, collecting the gloſſes, and con- 
ſulting the antient divines; after which they ſet about the 
tranſlation, not literally, but as clearly as they could to 
expreſs the ſenſe and meaning of the text according to the 
Hebrew, as well as the Latin bibles, In this he had much 
aſſiſtance from the commentatars, and particularly from 
the annotations of Nicholas Lyra. They diſtinguiſhed 
which books had the authority of holy writ, and which 
were apocryphal; They juſtified their tranſlations; and 
affirmed, that he that kepeth mekeneſs and charitie, hath 
«© the trewe underſtandynge and perfection of holi write.“ 

The zeal of the biſhops to ſuppreſs Wicklife's bible 
only made it, as is generally the caſe, the more ſought 
after. They, who were able, among the reformers, pur- 
chaſed copies; apd they, who were not able, procured at 
leaſt tranſcripts of particular goſpels, or epiſtles, as their 
inclinations led. In after times, when Lollardy increaſed, 
and the flames were kindled, it was a common practice, 
to faſten about the neck of the condemned heretic, ſuch 
of theſe ſcraps of ſcripture as were found in his poſſeſſion, 
which generally ſhared his fate. 

·[—[ ‚ÄL4 proceeded in detecting the errors and abuſes 
that had crept into the church; and oppoſed the popiſh 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which was aſſerted by Nd. 
bertus about the year 820. It is confeſſed by the papiſts, 
that this man was the firſt who wrote ſeriouſly and copi- 
ouſly on this ſubject, * the truth or reality of the body 
and blood of the euchariſt, This was contrary to the 
catholic doctrine that had exiſted near a thouſand years 
after Chri/?, and particularly in the church of England 
according to the Saxon homilies, Mictliſte attacked this 
error in his divinity lectures, in 1381, and maintained the 
true and antient notion of the Lord's ſupper, On this 
account he publiſhed ſixteen concluſions, the firſt of which 
is, that “the conſecrated hoſt, ſeen upon the altar, is not 
„ Chri/t, or any part of him; but an effectual ſign of him.” 
He offered to enter into a * diſputation with any man 
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upon theſe concluſions; which was prohibited by the reli. 
gious, who were doctors in divinity ; and Michliſfe then 
ubliſhed his opinion concerning the euchariſt. 

In his tract de Blaſpbemia, he obſerved, that the true 
doctrine of the ſacrament of the euchariſt was retained in 
the church a thouſand years; even till the looſing of Satan: 
but this oppoſition to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation 
ſoon brought Fickliffe into more difficulties; for he was 
attempting to eradicate a notion, that exalted the myſtical 
and hierarchical powers of the clergy. William de Barton 
chancellor of the univerſity, and _ doctors, of whom 
cight were of the * condemned /Fickliffe's con- 
cluſions as erroneous aſſertions. J#ickliffe told the chan- 
cellor, that neither he, nor any of his aſſiſtants, were able 
to confute his opinion; and he appealed from their con- 
demnation to the king. 

William Courtney, biſhop of London, ſucceeded arch- 
biſhop Sudbury in the ſee of Canterbury, and was entirely 
devoted to the intereſt of his patron the pope. This pre- 
late had before ſhewn himſelf a violent oppoſer of Wick- 
* and now proceeded againſt him and his followers, 

ut as ſoon as the parliament met, in 1382, 1 pre- 
ſented his appeal to the king, and both houſes, Malſiugham 
repreſents this, as done with a deſign to raw the nobility 
into erroneous opinions; and that it was diſapproved by 
the duke of Lancaſter, who ordered H:ckliffe to ſpeak no 
more of that matter. Others fay, that the duke adviſed 
the doctor, not to appeal to the king, but ſubmit to the 
judgement of his ordinary ; upon which, the monks aſſert, 
he retracted his doctrine at Oxford, in the preſence of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, fix biſhops, and many doctors, 
ſurrounded with a great concourſe of people. It is true, 
he openly read a confeſſion in Latin; which was fo far from 
being a retractation, that it ſeems rather a indication 
of his opinion of the ſacrament; for it declares his reſo- 
lution to defend it with his blood, and cenſures the con- 
trary as hereſy; He at large explains his meaning, how 
he underſt the body cf Chrift to be in the euchariſt, or 
ſacrament of the altar; and expreſsly ſays, “this vener- 
able ſacrament is naturally bread and wine; but is 
<« ſacramentally the body and blood of Chrifl,” 

The new archbiſhop prevailed upon the king to empower 

the biſhops to impriſon heretics, without aſking the royal 
_ permiſſion : But the houſe of commons complained to the 

ing, that this was a breach of the peoples privileges, and 
very deſtructive to liberty; ſince the clergy thereby be- 
2 Came 
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tame the abſolute maſters of the honor and fortune of 
private perſons. The king revoked the grant; but the 
revocation is not to be found on the parliament rolls, 
where it was expunged by the artifices of the clergy, 
whoſe chief view was to puniſh the Wickliffites. 

The king, in 13 2, married Anne of Luxemburg, ſiſter 
of the emperor /Yenceflaus; and this princeſs became a 
great patroneſs of the Wickliffites to the time of her death, 
which happened in 1394. But archbiſhop Courtney pro- 
ſecuted Miciliſſe, and appointed a court of ſelect biſhops; 
doctors and batchelors; which aſſembled in the monaſtery 
of the preaching friars, London. This court declared four- 
teen concluſions of Hichiiffe, and others, heretical and 
erroneous, 

It is ſaid, Wickliffe was tited to appear at this court, but 
was prevented by. his friends, who adviſed him, that a plot 
was laid by the prelates to ſeize him on the road. How- 
ever, his cauſe was undertaken by the chancellor of Oxford, 
the two proctors, and the greateſt part of the ſenate, Who, 
in a letter, ſealed with the univerſity ſeal, ſent to the 
court, gave him a great commendation for his learning; 
piety, and orthodox faith. Doctor Nicholas Hereford, 
Doctor Philip Rapyngdon, and Fobn Ayſoton, M. A. were 
the principal followers of Mictlie, and appeared at this 
court, where they defended his doctrine, as alſo in the 
convocation. Doctor Hereford afterwards took a journey 
to Rome, and offered, in the conſiſtory before the pope, to 
defend the concluſions lately condemned by the arch- 


biſhop, who committed him to priſon on his return to 


England. It has alfo been ſaid, that the duke of Lancaſter 
deſerted the Wickliffites; and that all of them, except 
IWickliffe, ſubmitted to the eſtabliſhed church. Archbiſhop 
Courtney exerted all his own authority, and all his intereſt 
at court, to puniſh the Wickliffites, and ſupprefs their 
doctrine, He ordered the condemnation of the heretical 
articles to be publiſhed in the univerſity. But #/chliffe 
increaſed in reputation, and his doctrine gained ground 
in the affections of the people ; while he was obliged to 
quit his profeflorſhip, and retire to Lutterworth, where 
he ſtill vindicated his doctrine, and juſtified his followers, 
Doctor Wickliffe was ſeized with the palſy, in 1382, 
ſoon after he left Oxford ; and the pope then cited him to 
appear at Rome. W7ic4h:;Fe returned a letter of excuſe to 

this citation; wherein he tells the pope, that“ Chr: 
„taught him more obeiſhe to God than to man.“ His 
enemies were ſenſible that his diſtemper would ſoon put 
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a period to his life; and therefore they permitted him to 
ſpend the remainder of his days in tranquillity, after he had 
been many years expoſed to continual danger. He was 
ſeized with another violent fit of the palſy, on Innocents? 
day 1384, as he was in his church of Lutterworth, when 
he fell down, never recovered his ſpeech; and ſoon ex- 
pired, in the ſixtieth year of his age. 

The Chriſtian world has not had a greater man in theſe 
laſt ages than doctor W/ickliffe. He had well ſtudied all 
the parts of theological learning ; and he was endowed, 

y the grace of God, with an uncommon gravity and 
ſanctity of manners; from whence aroſe that vehement 
defire of reſtoring the primitive purity of the church in 
that ignorant and degenerate age. His molt inveterate 
adverſaries never preſumed to call in queſtion his excc!lent 
piety, and unblemiſhed life : But many of them have ſuf- 
ficiently acknowledged his great learning, and uncommon 
abilities. Indeed, in thoſe writings of his which are yet 
remaining, doctor Wickliffe has own an extraordinary 
knowledge of the ſcriptures; he diſcovers a ſound judge- 
ment, argues cloſely and ſharply, breathes a ſpirit of true 
piety, and preſerves a modeſty becoming his character. 

othing is to be found in him either puerile or trifling, a 
fault very common to the writers of that age; but every 
thing he ſays is grave, judicious, and exact. He wanted 
nothing to render his learning conſummate, but his living 
in a happier | 

The great Bradwardin was, in ſome ſenſe, hens he 
ſpiritual father; for it was the peruſal of Bradwardin's 
writings, which, next to the holy ſcriptures, opened that 
proto-reformer's eyes to diſcover the genuine doctrine of 
faith and juſtification. Bradwardin taught him the nature 
of a true and juſtifying faith, in oppoſition to merit- 
mongers and pardoners, purgatory and pilgrimages. 

The cenſure which Melancton paſſed on Wickliffe was 
made great uſe of by the papiſts: And ſome proteſtant 
writers have charged him with maintaining ſeveral erro- 
neous opinions; but what Collier ſays of him is beneath 
contempt, Guthrie affects to condemn him for being a 
predeſtinarian; but he acknowledges, however, that fis 
notions about the fopperies of religion, images, pilgrim- 
ages, _ and the like, are many of them ſenſible, 
and moſt of them allowable: "That his opinions with 
regard to the ſacraments of the church, as then believed 
in England, are free,' and ſuch as have been adopted by 
many ſtrict foreign churches ; That, however immo- 
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t derate he was in his principles, he appears to have been 
© a wiſe and moderate man in his practice; witneſs his 
© dying in peace upon his own living, amidſt an univerſal 
© combuſtion which his tenets had raiſed : And that he 
< muſt be allowed to have left behind him the dawn of that 
Reformation which was afterwards compleated.” 

Mr. Guthrie, obſerved that Wickliffe * ſeems to have 
© been a ſtrong predeſtinarian.“ It will preſently appear 

ſays a later writer) that he more than ſeemed to have been 

uch; and that Luther and Calvin themſelves were not 
ſtronger predeſtinarians than Mictlie. I ſhall open the 
evidence with two propoſitions, extracted from his own 
writings : 1 

I. FThe prayer of the reprobate prevaileth for no man.“ 

2. „All things that happen, do come abſolutely of ne- 
© ceſſity.“ | 

The manner in which this great harbinger of the Re- 
formation defended the latter propoſition, plainly ſhews 
him to have been (notwithſtanding 'Guthrie's inſinuation 
to the contrary) a deep and ſkilfull diſputant. Our 
Lord,“ ſays he, “ affirmed that ſuch or ſuch an event 
© ſhould come to paſs. It's accompliſhment, therefore, 
« was unavoidable, The antecedent is infallible : By 
<« parity of argument, the conſequent is ſo too. For the 
„ conſequent is not in the power of a created being, for- 
*« aſmuch as Chriſt affirmed ſo many things” ¶ before they 
were brought to paſs J.“ Neither did [pre] affirm any 
<< thing accidentally. Seeing, then, that his affirmation 
«« was, not accidental, but neceſſary; it follows, that 
© theevent affirmed by him, muſt be neceſſary likewiſe. 
This argument,” adds J/ichliffe, „receives additional 
6 — by obſerving, that, in what way ſoever God 
% may declare his will, by his after-diſcoveries of it in 
« time; ſtill, his determination, concerning the event, took 
<« place before the world was made: Ergo, the event will 
<« ſurely follow. The neceſſity, therefore, of the ante- 
<< cedent, holds no leſs irrefragably for the neceſſity of 
b the conſequent. And who can either promote or lin- 
© der the inference, namely, That this was decreed of 
„God before the formation of the world.” I will not 
undertake 2 2 Mr. Toplady) to juſtify the whole of this 
N can only meet the excellent man half-way. 

agree with him, as to the neceſſity of events : But I can- 
not, as he 1 did, ſuppoſe God himſelf to be a 
xeceſſary agent, in the utmoſt ſenſe of the term. That 
God ait in the moſt exact conformity to his own decrees, 
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22 WICKLIFFE, 
is a truth which ſeripture aſſerts again and again: But 
that God was abſolutely FREE in decrecing, is no leſs aſ- 
ſerted by the inſpired writers; who, with one voice, de- 
clare the Father's predeſtination, and ſubſequent diſpoſal; 
of all things, to be entirely founded, not on any antece- 
dent neceſſity, but on the — ſovereign pleaſure of his 
own will. | 
The quotation however, proves, that H:c4liffe was an 
abſolute neceſſitarian. And he improves, with great ſo- 
lidity and acuteneſs, the topic of prophecy into (what it 
moſt certainly is) a very ſtrong argument for predeſtinatian. 
As the prophecies of the old and new teſtaments are ſuch an 
evidence of the divine inſpiration of the ſacred writers, and 
ſuch a proof of Chri/tianity, as all the infidels in the world 
will never be able to, overthrow; ſo, on the other hand; 
thoſe ſame prophecies conclude, to the full, as ſtrongly in 
favor of peremptory prede/tination. For if events were 
wndecreed, they wodld be anforeknown : And, if unfore- 
#nown, they could not be infallibly* predicted. To ſay, 
that © events may be foreknown without falling under any 
© active or permiſſive decree;* would be ſaying either u- 
thing to the purpoſe, or worſe than nothing. F or, if God. 
can, with certainty, foreknow any event whatever, which 
he did not prevoufly determine to accompliſh or permit; and 
that event, barely foreknown, but entirely undecreed, be 
ſo certainly future; as to furniſh poſitive ground for aner- 
ring prophecy ; it would follow, 1. That God is dependent, 
for his knowledge, on the things known; inſtead of all 
things being dependent on him: And, 2. That there are 
ſome extraneous concatenations of cauſes, prior to the will 
It is very obſervable, that Wickliffe's argument for predeſtination, 
drawn from the prophecies of our Lord, ſo puzzled the then archbiſhop 
of Armagh (whoſe name I know not, nor do I think it worth hunting 
out) that it furniſhed his grace with employment for two, years toge- 
ther, to reconcile the free- auill of man with the certain completion o 
hery. A taſk, however, which after all his labor, the romiſh pre- 
ate found too hard for him. Yet, his lordſhip, that he might not be 
forced to acknowledge N qua 1 and give up free-will, thought 
proper to give up the infallible preſcience of Chrift himſelf ; blaſphe- 
mouſly affirming, that * it was poſſible for Chrift to be miffaken in his 
* prophecies, and to miſinform his church as to future events.“ The 
paſſage is ſo uncommon, that I will give it in the writer's own words. 
% Dicit adverſarius [ſcil. Victliſe, ] quoad iſtud argumentum, domi- 
1% num Armachanum per duos annos ſtuduiſſe pro ejus diſſolutione, & 
1 finaliter neſcivit (ut dicit) aliter evadere, niſi CONCEDENDO, quod 
4 Chriflus erraſſe potuit, et ecclefiam decepiſſe. Quam concluſionem 
% nullus cathoheus (ut dicit Vichliße) concederet. Et fic videtur 
% ponere dominum Armachanum extra numerum catholicorum.“ G- 
v. Wodford contra Wicklefum, Vide Faſcic. Rer. vol. 3. p. 256. 
an 
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and knowledge of God, by which his Will is regulated, 
and on which his knowledge is founded. 

What he little more than intimates, in the citation given 
above; he delivered, it ſeems, more plainly and peremp- 
torily, elſewhere. Among the ſixty-two articles, laid to 
his charge by Thomas Netter (commonly called, Thomas of 
Walden who flouriſhed about the year 1409, ) and for which, 
that writer refers ta the volume and chapter of Wickliffe's 
works; are theſe three: 1. That “ all things come to paſs 
© by FATAL neceſſity.” 2. That “ God could not make t 
«© world gr even than it is made: 3. And, that God 
„ cannot do any thing, which he doth not da.“ 
This is fataliſm with a witneſs. And I cite theſe pro- 

ſitions, not to depreciate Dr. Mictliſte, whoſe character 
Lk and revere, as one of the greateſt and heft ſince 
the apoſtolic age; nor yet with a view to recommend the 
propoſitions themſelves : But, ſimply, to ſhew, how far 
this illuſtrious Reformer ran from the preſent Arminian 
ſyſtem, or rather no- ſyſtem, of chance and free-will. But, 
concerning even thoſe of 1/;;#/ife's aſſertions, which were 
the moſt raſh and unguarded; candor (not to ſay, juſtice) 
obliges me to obſerve, with Fuller, that were all his works 
extant, ve might therein read the occaſion, intention, and 

connection, of what he ſpake: Together with the limi- 
tations, reſtrictions, diſtinctians, and qualifications, of what 
he maintained. There we might ſee, what was the over- 
plus of his paſſion, and what the juſt meaſure of his 
judgement. Many phraſes, heretical in found, would 
appear orthodox in ſenſe. Yea, ſome of his [reputedly] 
poiſonous paſlages, dreſſed with due caution, would prove 
not only wholeſome, but cordial truths; many of his ex- 
preſſions wanting, not granum ponderis, but granym ſalts; 
no weight of truth, but ſome grains of diſcretion+,” 
What I ſhall next add, may be rather ſtyled bold truths, 
than indiſcrete aſſertions. He defined the church to 
#* conſiſt only of perſons PREDESTINATED. And affirmed, 
4 That God loved David and Peter as dearly, when they 


* Fuller's church hift. b. 4. p. 144.—What this valuable hiſtorian 
premiſes, concerning Wicklife, before he enters on his account of him, 
deſerves to be quoted. Lintend,” 15 Dr. Fuller, neither to deny, 


* 
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« diffemble, defend, nor excuſe, any of his faults. We bave this trea- 
# ſure, faith the apoſtle, in earthen veſicls : And he that (hall endeavor 
© to prove a pitcher of clay to be a pot of gold, will take great pains to 
F ſmall purpoſe, Yea, ſhould I be over-officious to retain myſelf to 


# plead for Wickliffe's faults, that glorious ſaint would ſooner chide 
than thank. me.“ 


1 Ibid. p. 335. 
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« oy; 
grievouſly finnt, as he doth now when they are poſſeſſed o 
6 l This latter poſition might, poſſibly, have — 


more unexceptionably expreſſed; be it, ſubſtantially, ever 
ſo true. 

* was ſound in the article of eee pardon 
and juſtihcation by the alone death -and righteouſneſs of 
Jeſus Chriſt. “ The merit of Chrift,” ſays he, © is, of 
« itſelf, faſficient to redeem every man from hell. It is 
to be underſtood: of 4 ſufficiency OF ITSELF, without any 
©« other concurring cauſe. All that follow Chrift, bein 
« juſtified by His righteouſneſs, ſhall be ſaved, as his off. 
« ſpring.” Dr. Alix obſerves, that Mictliſfſe * rejects the 
£ doctrine of the merit of works, and falls upon thoſe 
£ who fay, that God did not ALL for them, but think that 
© their merits help.” Heal us, Lord, FOR NOUGHT, ſays 
« Wickliffe; that is, for no merit of ours, but for thy mercy.” 
Tt has been already obſerved, and proved, that he had very 
high notions of that inevitable neceſſity, by which he ſup- 
poſed every event is governed, Yet, he did not . 
aſtically ſever the end from the means. Witneſs his own 
words: Though all future things do happen neceſſarily, 
« yet God wills that good things happen to his ſervants 
« through the efficacy of prayer.” Upon the whole, it 
1s no wonder that ſuch a . factor for popery and 
arminianiſm, as Peter Heylin, ſhould {pro more) indecently 
affirm, that Wictliſfe's field had more tares, than wheat; 
& and his books more heterodoxies, than ſound catholic 
« doctrine.” See Toplady's Hiſtoric Proof. 

Whatever Waljingham and Knighton have advanced in 
prejudice of Hickliffe, is ſufficiently contradicted by let- 
ters teſtimonial given by the univerſity of Oxford, in 
1406, in his behalf, and ſealed with their common ſeal ; 
wherein it is faid, © that his converſation, from his youth 
to his death, was ſo praiſe-worthy and honeſt in the 
univerſity, that he never gave any offence, nor was he 
aſperſed with any mark of infamy or finiſter ſuſpicion : 
But that in anſwering, reading, preaching, and determin- 
ing, he behaved himſelf laudably, as a valiant champion 
of the truth, and catholicly vanquiſhed by ſentences of 
holy ſcripture all ſuch as by their wilful beggary blaſ- 
phemed the religion of Chriſt, That this doctor was 
not conyicted of heretical pravity, or by our prelates 
delivered to be burnt after his burial. For God forbid 
that our prelates ſhould have condemned a man of ſo 
great probity for an heretic, who had not his equal in 


® Ibid, p. 2 
p. 134 2 
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WICK LIFE. 25 
© all the univerſity in his writings of logie, philoſophy, 


« divinity, morality, and the ſpeculative ſciences.“ 

As doCtor 1 was very diligent and frequent in 
preaching, and reading his 3 ſo he wrote 
and publiſhed a great many tracts, of which biſhop Bale 
has given a particular account, They are two hundred 
and ffey-five in all, of which thirty-two are preſerved in 
Trinity-college, and C. C. C. Canbridge ; five in Trinity- 
college, Dublin, four in the Bodleian library, two in the 
Cotton library, and three in the king's library, Moſt of 
them are theological ; but ſome are philoſophical ; forty- 
eight are in Engliſh, and the others are in Latin. Beſides 
theſe, there is a volume of Exgliſb tracts ſaid to be wrote 
by Wickliffe; ſome of which are yet extant, He is faid 
to have wrote two hundred volumes, beſides his tranſlation 
of the Bible into Engliſh, a fair copy of which is in 
eres % Oxfard, and wo more in the univerſity 
library. It was done no doubt in the moſt expreffive 
language of thoſe days, though ſounding uncouth to our 
ears; the nave of Jeſus Chrift for ſervant ; and Philip 
« baptized the gelding, for eunuch : So much our tongue 
© is improved in our age.“ 

His opinions were miſrepreſented by his adverſaries 
but he was protected by many powerful friends, and his 
doctrine was embraced by the greateſt part of the king- 
dom. King Edward III. the princeſs dowager of Wales, 
the duke of Lancaſter, the queen of Richard II. the earl- 
marſhal, Geoffry Chaucer the father of Engliſh poetry, and 
lord Cobham, who diſperſed WWickliff””s works all over 
Europe, were his patrons and friends. From ſuch a noble 


Romans ix. 11,—21. Whanne thei weren not ghit borun, neithir 
ce hadden doon ony thing of good, eithir of yvel ; that the purpos of 
« God ſchulde dwell bi eleccioun, not of workis, but of God clepy- 
« ing; it was ſeid to him, that the more ſchulde ſerve the laſſe as it 
4% is writun, I louyde Jacob, but 1 hatide Eſau. What therefore 
% ſchulen we ſeie? wher wickidneſſe be anentis God? God forbede. 
For he ſeith to Moiſes, I ſchal have mercy on whom I have mercy, 
and I ſchal ghyve merci on whom I have mercy. Therefore, it is 
not neither of man willynge, neither rennynge; but of God hauynge 
mercy, And the ſcripture ſeith to Farao, For to this thing have 
I ſtyrrid thee, that I ſchewe in thee my vertu, and that my name 
« be teeld in al erthe. Therefore, of whom God wole, he hath 
* mercy: And whom he wole, he endurith, Thanne ſeiſt thou to 
% me, What is ſought ghit, for who withſtondith his will? Oo man, 
« what art thou that anſweriſt to God! Wher a maad thing ſeith to 
% him that made it, What haſt thou maad me ſo? Wher a pottere of 
« cley hath not power to make, of the ſme gobet, oo veſſel into 
* onour, anothir into diſpyt!“ Lewi:'s Edition of Wickliffe's:Tranſl, 
N. Teſt.— Lond. 1731, Folio, 
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fountain the ſtream ran ſtrong, and was ſoon increaſed ; for 


many eminent divines, noblemen, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, embraced the new doctrine; which conſtantly 
gathered ground, notwithſtanding it was violently op- 
poſed by the prieſts, who raiſed bloody perſecutions againſt 
the Wickliffites in the reigns of. Richard II. Henry IV. 
and Henry V. | | 

The number of thoſe who believed in the doctrine of 
Wickliffe multiplied like ſuckers growing out of the root of 
a tree, After a time, the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical powers 
were combined to ſuppreſs its growth; and archbiſhop 
Arundel, in convocation, condemned etghteen of ant: 
concluſions, twelve years after his death. Acts of parlia- 
ment were made againſt the Wickliffites, and many of them 
were burnt for heretics. The books of Wicelliſfe were 
prohibited to be read in the univerſities: And, in 1416, 
archbiſhop Chichely ſet up a kind of inquiſition in ever 
pariſh to diſcover and bunte the Wickliffites; by which 
cruel and unchriſtian methods the great and good John 
lord Cobham was burnt for hereſy; and he was the firſt 
nobleman whoſe blood was ſhed in England, on account 
of religion, by popiſh barbarity. Fox aſſerts, in his acts 
and monuments, that the two famous poets of that time, 
Gower and Chaucer, were Wickliffites, and that they co- 
vered their opinion very ingeniouſly, and by way of para- 
ble, in their writings ; adding likewiſe, that, by the ex- 
poſition of thoſe writings by ſuch as had the key, many 
were brought into Wickl ies perſuaſion. Chancer died in 
the year 1400,. and Gower ſome time before. 

he infallibity of the pope was oppoſed to. the doctrine 

of WVickliffe; and the council of Conſlance, on the fifth of 
May, 1415, condemned' forty-five articles, maintained by 
Wickliffe as heretical, falſe, and erroneous. His bones 
were ordered to be dug up, and caſt on a dunghill: But 
this part of the ſentence was not executed till 1428, when 
orders were ſent by the pope to the biſhop of Lincoln to 
have it ſtrictly performed. The remains of this excellent 
man were accordingly dug out of the grave, where they 
had lain undiſturbed — and forty years: His bones were 
burnt, and the aſhes caſt into an-adjoining brook called 
the Swift, which fprings near Knaptoft in Leiceſterſhire. 
Such was the reſentment of the Romiſb church on the 
memory of him, who was called the firſt Englih Lollard.* 


Camb 


»The ſect of the Lallardi, ſpread throughout Germany, had for 


theirleader Walter Lollard, who began to diſperſe his doGtrines about the 
| year 
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Cambden ſays, this was done forty-one years after his- 
death by warrant of the council of Sienna: But this is a 
miſtake, for it was done by the ſame council of Confance, 
which condemned Fohn H, 5, and Jerom of Prague, to be 
burnt for favoring the doctrine of Wicklife, and main- 
taining others which were alſo condemned as heretical, 
This council ſat to give ſanction to injuſtice, and to 
eftabliſh iniquity by law; though it inflicted an irre- 
tricvable blow upon the papal authority. | 
It is ſaid, that the gown which doctor Wickliffe wore 
now covers the communion-table in the church of Lutter- 
worth: And, as this eminent man may juſthy be conſidered 
as the author of the Reformation, not only in England, 
but throughout all Europe ; ſure ſome decent reſpect ſhould 
have been paid to his worth, and a public monument 
erected to his memory. | 
The Wickliffites were oppreſſed, but could not be ex- 
tinguiſhed : Perſecution ſerved only to eſtabliſh that faith 
which became general at the Reformation, about a hun- 
dred years after theſe reſtraints were moderated. The 
whole nation then unanimouſly embraced the doctrine 
which Wicbliſſe began; and popery was aboliſhed in Eng- 
land, that the purity of religion might increaſe the bleſ- 
lings of liberty. 
is works (ſays Mr. Gilpin) are amazingly voluminous; 
— he ſeems not to have engaged in any very large work: 
lis pieces in general may be properly called tracts. Of 
theſe many were written in Latin, and many in Englifþ : 
Some on ſchool-queſtions; others on ſubjects of more 
general knowledge ; but the greateſt part on divinity. It 
may be ſome amuſement to the reader to ſee what ſubjects 
he hath choſen, I ſhall give a liſt therefore of the more 
remarkable of them, from the various collections which 
have been made. Trialagorum, lib. 4. De religione per- 


fectorum. De eccleſid & membris. De diabolo & mem- 
bris. De Chriſto & Antichriſt, -— De Antichriſto & 


membris. Sermones in epiſtolas. 


De veritate ſcripture. 
De flatu innocentiæ.— 


De flipendiis miniſtrorum. 


year 1315, He deſpiſed the ſacraments of the church, and derided her 
ceremonies and her conſtitutions; obſerved not the faſts of the church, 
nor its abſtinencies ; acknowledged not the interceſſion of the ſaints, 
and believed that the damned in hell, and even the evil angels, ſhould 
one day be ſaved. Trithemius, who recites their opinions, ſays, that 
Bobemia and Auftria were infected with them; that there were above 
24,000 perſons in Germany which held thoſe errors, and that the 
greater part defended them with vbſtinacy, even to death, Du Pin. 
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De epi ſcaporum erraribus. De curatorum error ibu. 


Do perfectione evangelicd, De officio paſtorali. De 
ſſimonid ſacerdotum. Super pænitentiis injungendis.— De 
ſeductione ſimplicium.—— Dæmonum aftus in ſubvertendd re- 
ligione, De ul- 


timd ætate eccleſiæ. Of temptation, The chartre of be- 
vene,—Of ghoſtly battel.— Of ghoftly and fleſhly love. —— 
The confeſſion of St. Brandoun. Active life, and contem- 
plative.Virtuous e pride. Obſervati- 
ones pig in Chriſti præcepta. e impedimentts crationis. 
De cardinalibus virtutibus. De actibus animæ.— 

Expoſitio oratianis dominicæ. De 7 ſacramentis. De 
naturd Ste. OP diverſit gradibus eharitatis. — De defec- 
tione @ Obriſto. De veritate & mendacis.. De ſacerdo- 
io Leuitico. De ſacerdotio Chrift;. De dotatione Ca- 
ſared. De verſutis pſeudocleri. De immortalitate ani- 


mr. De 275 tate Chriſti.— De phyſicù natural. 


— Romanorum ſchiſmate, 


De eſſentid geeidentium.———De neceſſitate Inturorum.——De 
temporis quidditate, —— De temporis ampliatione. De ope- 


ribus * K De operibus ſpiritualibus.—— De fide 

& per ſidid. De ſermone Domini in monteme— — Abſtrac- 
tiones logicales. bort rule of life. — The great ſentence of 
the curſe expounded. Of good priefls —De contrarietate 
duorum dominorum, ——I/ctliffe's wicket.—— De miniſtro- 
rum conjugio. De religieſis privatis. —— Conciones de 
morte. De vita ſacerdotum. De ablatis reſtituendis. 
De arte ſophiſticd. De fonte errorum. De incar- 
natione verbi. Super impaſitis articulis. De humanitate 
Cbriſti. Contra concilium terr@-metus. De folutione 
Satanæ.— De ſpiritu guolibet.— De Chriftianorum bap- 
tiſuo. De clavium poteſtate. De blaſphemid. b. 
paupertate Chriſti. eraritate & denſitate. De materia 
& formd.——De animd. Octo beatitudines. De tri- 
nitate. Commentarii in 2 abominatione 
deſalationis. De civili daminio.— De eccleſiæ dominio, 
De divino dominio. De origine ſectarum. De per- 
fidia — Speculum de I De virtute 
orand: De remiſſione Fr aternd. e cenſuris ecclſiæ. 
De charitate. fraternd.— De purgatorio piorum,— 
De Phariſzo & Publicans, 

His great work, and what offended the church of Rome 
moſt highly, was his Tran/lation of the Scriptures into Eng- 
Ii, which effectually expoſed the ſophiſtries and ſuper. 
ſtitions of the time, and led the people from following the 
traditions of men to the pure will and word of the bleſſed 


GOP, | | 
JOHN 


JOHN HUSS, . p. 
THE BOHEMIAN REFORMER, 


TOHN HUSS, or Hus, - whoſe fame in the Bohemian 
language ſignifies. Gooſe, was born at"Hiuſſenitz, a vil- 

lage in Bohemia. His parents were not bleſt with af- 
fluence; but they gave him a liberal education, which he 
improved by his ſtrong mental abilities, and cloſe applica- 
tion to his ſtudies, in the univerſity of Prague, where he 
commenced batchelor of arts in 1393, m of arts in 


1395, and batchelor of divinity in 1408. Hut was a 


man (ſays Wharton in his Appendix to Cass Hiſtoria Li- 
teraria) even by the confeffion of his enemies, illuſtrious 
and remarkable” both. for doctrine and piety, It was in 
this year that Shynho, or Subinſts Lepus, t oy ene 
of that city, ſued two orders to ſuppreſs the doctrine o 
the Wickliffites, which had been introduced into that 
kingdom, and was countenanced by the greateſt part of 
the maſters and ſcholars of the univerſity of Prague, who, 
by a providence we ſhalt mention preſently, had got the 
books of Mietliſ into their hands. | 
Queen Ame, the wife of king Richard II. of England, 


was daughter to the emperor Charles IV. and fiſter to Ven- 


claus, king of Bobemia, and Sigiſnund emperor of Germany, 
She was a princeſs of great piety, virtue, and knowledge; 
nor could the endure the implicit and unreafonable ſervice 
and devotion of the Roman church. Her death happened 
in 12975 and her funeral was attended by alf the nobility 
of England. She had patronized Wickliffe, who 0 
her in his book „Of the three-fold Bond of Love,” in 
theſe words: It is poſſible that the noble queen of Eng- 
land, the ſiſter of Cæſar, may have the goſpel written 
* in three languages, Bohemian, German, and Latin: 
„ But to hereticate her, on this account, would be Lu- 
* ciferian folly.” After her death, feveral of Fickhffe's 
books were carried by her attendants into Bohemia, and 
were the means of promoting the reformation there. 
The books of Wickliffe were carried into Bohemia by 
Peter Payne, an Engliſbman, one of his diſciples : But 
the archbiſhop of Prague ordered the members of that 
644 | 1 univerſity 
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univerſity to bring him the books of Wictlige, that thoſe 
in which any errors were found might be burnt. The 
tracts of Wickliffe had been ſo carefully preſerved, that we 
are aſſured a certain biſhop wrote out of England, that he 
had got two very large 2 of them, which ſeemed as 
large as St. Auftin's works. Archbiſhop Shynks burnt two 
hundred volumes of them, very finely written, and adorned 
with coſtly covers and gold boſſes ; for which reaſon, they 
are ſuppoſed to belong to the nobility and gentry of Bohemia. 
Peter Payne was principal of Edmund-hall, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he was diſtinguiſhed for his ex- 
cellent parts, and his oppoſition to the friars. He was a 
goo diſputant, and confuted Walden, the Carmelite, about 
the beggary of Chriſt, pilgrimages, the euchariſt, images, 
and relies; for which he was obliged to quit the uni- 
verſity, and fly into Bohemia, where he contracted an ac- 
quaintance with Procopius, the Bohemian General, and 
publiſhed ſome books written by Miellie, which were 
greatly eſteemed by Huſi, Jerom, and the greateſt part of 

e univerſity of Prague. The ſtudents be 1 this 
learned ſeminary were offended with their archbi op for 
ſuppreſſing the books of Hicklife, and ordering the Bohe- 
mian clergy to teach the people, that, after the pronunci- 
ation of the words of the holy ſacrament, there remained 
nothing but the body of Feſus Chrift under the ſpecies or 
bread, and the body of 5 Chrift in the cup. 

There was alſo, according to Fox, another cauſe of the 
diſperſion of Mietliſe's books in Bohemia. A young man 
of an opulent and noble family of that country came over 
to Oxford, about the year 1389, for the proſecution of 
his ſtudies, and, upon his return, carried with him ſeve- 
ral tracts of /ickliffe, amongſt which were his books, De 
realibus univerſalibus,; De civili jure & divino; De eccleſid; 
De guæſtionibus variis contra clerum; &c. With this gen- 
tleman Haſs was well acquainted, and obtained from him 
the loan of theſe books, which were the means of bring- 
ing light into his mind, and ſo much impreſſed him with 
the conviction of their truth, that he embrace and main- 
tained the doctrines they contained ever afterwards. He 
uſed to call Vicklißſe an angel ſent from heaven to en- 
lighten mankind ; and would mention among his friends 
an meeting with that great author's writings, as the moſt 

appy circumſtance of his life; adding, that it would be 

his Joy in heaven to live for ever with that excellent man. 

uſs had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the univerſity, where 

he taught grammar and philoſophy, He had oppo 
; | X 
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ſelf to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and the Latin fa- 
thers: He was become an excellent preacher, and was 
made chaplain in the church of the Holy Innocents, called 
Bethlehem, at Prague. He was held in great eſtimation 
for his exemplary life and converſation as a divine, and 
for having been one of the principal perſons who had ob- 
tained a great favor to the univerſity. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that this univerſity was founded by the emperog 
Charles IV. who compoſed it of perſons from the fouy 
different ſtates of Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Poland. 
The three latter were almoſt all Germans, and had three 
voices againſt one, which made them maſters of the pro- 
feſſor's chair, governors of the univerſity affairs, and diſ- 
pours of the beſt benefices in the city : While the ; 

ohemians, whoſe proſperity depended entirely on Hola 
advantages, found themſelves utterly excluded. Thie 
was the ſtate of that ſeminary, when doctor Hufs, aſſiſted 
by others, repreſented the cauſe of the complaining Bo- 
bemians to their king Aa preq V. Huſs was ſuccefoful 3 
he obtained a revocation of the privileges granted to thoſe 
foreigners, and the Bohemians were reſtored to the prin- 
cipal places in the univerſity ; which ſo greatly offended 
the fofeigners, that they retired to Miſaia, and carried 
with them upwards of two thouſand ſcholars. This in- 
creaſed the reputation of doctor Huſs, and made him of 
great conſideration in the univerſity, when the archbiſhop 
publiſhed two orders againſt Wickliffitiſm. 

Huſi arduouſly embraced the doctrine of Wickliffe, and 
eaſily perſuaded many members of the univerſity, “ that 
the Auf of theſe orders, made by the archbiſhop, was an 
infringement of the privileges and liberties of the uni- 
verſity, whoſe members had a right to read all ſorts of 
books, without any moleſtation. He alſo obſerved, that 
the ſecond order contained a moſt intolerable error, in 
ſeeming to affirm that there was nothing but the body and 
blood of Chriſt under the ſpecies of bread, and in the cup. 
Upon this foundation, they appealed from thoſe orders to 
Gregory XIÞ, at Rimini, _ was then acknowledged pope 
in 8 in oppoſition to John XXIII. at Rome, and 
Benedict XIII. at Avignon. Their appeal was received, 
and the pope cited the archbiſhop to Rome. But that 

relate informed the pope, that the doctrine of Wickliffe 
gan to take root in Bohemia: upon which the archbiſhop 


For Dr. Huſi's public defence of Wickliffe's opinions before the 


univerſity of Prague, in the year 1412, ſee Fox's As, Sc. vol. 1. 
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obtained a bull, whereby the pope gave him commiſſion 
to prevent the publiſhing of thoſe errors in his province. 

his archbiſhop, we are told, was a moſt illiterate man. 
He was fo illiterate, that he was called, in ridicule, AI 
phabetarius, the A B C Doctor. Indeed, the clergy of 
thoſe times were remarkably ignorant, inſomuch that 
many of the prelates could not write, but directed their 
chaplains to ſubſcribe their very names for them to eccle- 
fraſtical deeds and papers. 

The archbiſhop, by virtue of this bull, definitively con- 
demned the writings of Ficklife; proceeded againft four 
doctors, who had not delivered up the copies of that divine; 
and prohibited them, notwithſtanding their privileges, to 
| preach in any congregation. Doctor Haus, with ſome other 

members of the univerſity, and the patron of the chapel of 
Bethlehem, made their proteſtations againſt theſe proceed- 
ings; and, on the * om of June, A. D. 1410, entered 
a new appeal from the ſentences of the archbiſhop. This 
affair was carried before pope John XXIII. who granted a 
commirfſion to cardinal Colonna to cite 2 Fuſs to appear 
3 at the court of Rome, to anſwer the accuſations 
aid againſt him of preaching both errors and hereſies. 
Doctor Huſs defired to be excuſed a perſonal appearance, 
and was ſo greatly favored in Bohemia, that king Wen- 
eeflaus, the queen, the nobility, and the univerſity, de- 
fired 'the pope to diſpenſe with fuch an appearance; as 
alſo that he would not ſuffer the kingdom of Bohemia to 
lie under the defarnation of being accuſed of hereſy, but 
permit them to preach the — with freedom in their 

laces of worſhip; and that he would ſend legates to 

rague to correct any pretended abuſes, the expence of 
which ſhould be defrayed by the Bohemians. 
Three proctors appeared for doctor Hufs, before cardi- 
nal Colonna, who was elected pope, in 1417, and aſſumed 
the name of Martin V. The proctors alledged excuſes 
for the abſence of Huſs, and declared they were ready to 
anſwer in his behalf: But the cardinal declared Hufs 
contumacious, and excommunicated him accordingly. 

The proctors appealed to the pope, who appointed the 
cardinals of Aquileta, Brancas, Venice, and Zabarella, to 

draw up the proceſs of this whole affair. Theſe com- 
miſſioners not only confirmed the judgement given by car- 
dinal Colonna, but carried the matter much further; for 
they extended the excommunication, which had paſſed 
againſt ZHuſs, to all his diſciples, and alſo to his friends. 
le was declared a promoter of hereſy, and an interdict 
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was pronounced againſt him. From theſe 
appealed to a future couneil; and, notwithſtanding the 
deciſion of the fur commiſſioners, and his being expelled 
from the church of Bethlehem, he retired to Huſſinitu, the 
place of his nativity, where he boldly continued to pro- 
mulgute his doctrine, both from the pulpit, and with the 
en. | 

The letters which he wrote, about this time, are very 
numerous; and he compiled a treatiſe wherein he main- 
tained that the reading of the books of heretics cannot 
be abſolutely forbidden. He juſtihed Jckliffe's book on 
the Trinity, and defended the character of that Reformet 
againſt a charge brought by one Stobes, an Engliſhman, and 
others, who accuſed him of difobedience. 

It is truth, and not opinion, which can travel through 
the world without a paſſport. The glorious cauſe of 
truth had been freely eſpouſed by Huſt, who undauntedly 
declaimed againſt the clergy, the cardinals, and even 
againſt the pope himſelf. He wrote a diſcourſe to prove, 
that the taults and vices of churchmen ought to be re- 
proved from the pulpit. Regarding the blood of Feſus 
Chrijt, which many pretended to have as a relic, he 
obſerved, that Chriſt, being glorified, took up with him 
all his own blood, and that there is no remain of it on 
carth; as alſo that the greateſt part of the miracles, which 
are reported about the apparition of his blood, are the 
frauds and impoftures of avaricious and defigning men, 
He maintained, that Feſus Chriſt might be called bread ; 
But he departed not from the doctrine of the church about 
the tranſubſtantiation of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Jeſus Chrift, But it is of ſmall impor- 
| tance with the church of Rome, in what particular points 
the judgements of men coincide with its doctrines, if the 
whole of the corrupt leayen be not implicitly ſwallowed, 
And perhaps no points are held more ſacred by that here- 
tical communion, than thoſe which yield the moſt abun- 
dant profit to the holy ſee, falfly ſo called. To attack 
the vittue of papal indulgences, is ſtriking at the moſt 
fundamental pillar of the popedom; and to deny the 
ſtock of merit, laid up in the church for public ſale, is 
a damnable denial of the privileges of the clergy, to whom 
both heaven and earth belong, under the diſpoſal of their 
Co Chri/?s pretended vicar here below. Theſe mon- 

us abuſes, ſome very few of that church have at- 
jempted, as far as they dared, to cenſure. —And with re- 
ſpect. to Rems itſelf, a journey thither would * 
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effect more to prevent a perverſion from proteſtantiſm te 
popery, than a thouſand wordy arguments. The wick- 
edneſs and vices of the clergy, in that tity, ſpeak aloud 
for their principles. The review of theſe cauſed Hilde- 
bert, archbiſhop of Tours, ſo long ago as the twelfth cen- 
tury, to characterize that famous mart of ſouls in the 
following words: | 


Urbs felix, 1 vel dominis urbs illa careret, 
Vel domints eſſet turpe carere fide, 


'That is, ot 

Happy city, if it had no maſters; or if it were ſcan- 
s dalous for thoſe maſters to be unfaithful.” Luther 
uſed to ſay, that © for 1000 florins he would not but have 
been at Rome,” where he ſaw ſo thoroughly into that 
ſink of fin and ſpiritual abamination, that he abhorred 
the place and its profeſſion all his life afterwards. He 
had been ſent thither, in the early part of his life, in be- 
half of his convent. But to proceed : — 

About the time when Huſt wrote the above diſcourſes 

Peter of Dreſden was * to fly from Saxony, and ſeek 
a refuge at Prague, where he encouraged Facobelle of Miſ- 
nia, a prieſt of the chapel of St. cba, to preach up 
the eſtabliſhment of the communion under the ſpecies of 
wine. This opinion was embraced by doctor Hu s and 
his followers, who began to preach, that the uſe of the cup 
was neceſſary to the laity, and that the ſacrament ſhould 
be adminiſtered under both kinds. Archbiſhop Shynko 
was incenſed at theſe proceedings, and applied to 
Henceflaus for aſſiſtance, which that monarch refuſed. 
The prelate then had recourſe to Sigiſmund, king of Hun- 
gary, who promiſed to come into Bohemia, and ſettle the 
affairs of the church in that kingdom: But Sbynko died in 
Hungary, before Sigiſmund began his journey into Bohemia. 
Albicus ſuceeeded to the archiepiſcopal ſce of Prague, who 
permitted the Huffites to continue their ſermons ; and their 
doctrine became almoſt general. | | | 
Doctor Huſ5 left his retirement, and returned to Prague, 
in 1412, at the time that pope o XXIII. publiſhed 
the - bulls againſt Laodiſſaus, king of Naples, whereby he 
ordered a croiſade againſt him, and granted indulgences to 
all thoſe who undertook this war. heſe bulls were con; 
futed by doctor Hui, who declaimed againſt croifades and 
indulgences. The populace became animated by his ora- 
tions, and declared that pope John was antichriſt. The 
magiſtrates cauſed ſome of them to be apprehended, 2 
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ths reſt took up arms to ſet them at liberty; but they were 
pacified by the magiſtrates, who gave them ſolemn aſſur- 
ances that no injury ſhould be done to the priſoners : 
however, they were privately beheaded in the judgement- 
hall. The blood which ran out from the place of exe- 
cution diſcovered the maſſacre of theſe men to the com- 
mon people, who took arms again, forcibly carried off the 
bodies of thoſe that were executed, honourably interred 
them in the church of Bethlehem, and reverenced them as 
martyrs. * Huſs ( on Mr. Gilpin) diſcovered, on this“ 
© occaſion, a true Chriſtian ſpirit. The late riot had 
given him great concern; and he had now ſo much 
© weight with the people, as to reſtrain them from at- 
© tempting any farther violence—whereas, at the ſound 
© of a bell, he could have been ſurrounded with thou- 
* ſands, who might have laughed at the police of the city.“ 

The magiſtrates of Prague found it neceſſary to publiſh 
their reaſons for theſe rigorous proceedings againſt the 
Huſſites. They aſſembled many doctors of divinity in 
their city, who drew up a cenſure of forty-five of Wick- 
2 propoſitions; and, in their preface to it, they aſſerted 
the authority of the pope, the cardinals, and the church 
of Rome; after which, they accuſed the Huſſites of ſedi- 
tion. Doctor Huſs wrote many books, and other diſ- 
courſes, againſt the cenſure of theſe doors, whom he 
called Prætorians. He maintained ſome of the articles 
which they condemned; particularly thoſe concerning the 
liberty of preaching, the power of ſecular princes' over 
the revenues of eccleſiaſties, the voluntary payment of 
tythes, and the forfeiture that ſpiritual and temporal lords 
make of their power, when they live in mortal fin, | 

Doctor Huſs wrote a long treatiſe about the church, to 
confute the preface of that cenſure, in which he main- 
tains, that the church conſiſts of thoſe only who are pre- 
deſtinate ; that the head and foundation of it is 22 
Chriſt; that the pope and cardinals are only members of 
it, and the other biſhops are ſucceſſors to the apoſtles as 


well as they; that no one is obliged to obey them, if their 


commands are not agreeable to the law of God; and that 
an excommunication, which is groundleſs, hath no effect. 
He particularly anſwered the writings of r Paletz, 
Stani ſſaus Zuoima, and eight other doctors. He alſo cauſed 


a writing to be fixed upon the church of Bethlehem, 

charging the clergy with theſe fix errors: 
Firſt, Of believing that the prieſt, by ſaying maſs, be3 
comes the creator of his __ Second, Of ſaying that 
| 2 we 
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we ought ta believe in the virgin, in a pope, and in the 
ſaints, Third, That the prieſts can remit the pain and 
guilt of ſin. Fourth, That every one muſt 5 "gps ſupe- 
riors, whether their commands be juſt or unjuſt. Fifth, 
That every excommunication, juſt or unjuſt,” binds. the 
excommuwncate, The ſixth relates to ſimony. | 

He alſo. wrote three large volumes againſt the clergy; 
the firſt entitled, © The Anatomy of the Members of An- 
4s tichriſt.“ The fecond, Of the Kingdom of the 
« People, and the Life and Manners. of Antichriſt.” 
The third, Of the Abomination of Prieſts, and carnal 
4% Monks, in the Church of Jeſus Chrifi.” Beſides theſe, 
he wrote ſeveral other tracts on Traditions, the Unity of 
the Church, Evangelical Perfection, the Myſtery of Ini- 
uity, and the Diſcovery of Antichriſt, With what 
— 2 ſpirit, ſtrength of argument, and powerful 
judgement, he wrote on theſe ſubjects, may be well con- 
ceived by the amazing influence that his doctrines obtained. 

Wickiiffe had advanced, That if a biſhop or prieſt 
© ſhould give holy orders, or confecrate the ſacrament of 
the altar, or miniſter baptiſm, whiles he is in mortal 
© ſyn; it were nothing avaylable.* This was vindicated 
by doctor Haſe, who obferves, that the article conſiſts of 
three parts: Firſt, That a civil or temporal lord is no lord, 
while he is in mortal fin: Secondly, That a prelate is no 
prelate, while he is in mortal fin: Thirdly, That a biſhop 
is no biſhop, while he is in mortal ſin. Both theſe divines 
taught ſubjection and obedience to princes: But H/ichlife 
aſſerted, that © If temporal lords do wrongs and extor- 
< tions. to the people, they ben traytors to God and his 
c people, and tyrants of antichriſt: And Hufs corrobo- 
20 this opinion, by ſhewing that it was held by St. 


eV. | 
Though John Hu, and Ferom of Prague, ſo far agreed 
with PETE —— nella the — and He... 
tions of the pope and his clergy: Vet they were not of 
the. ſame: opinion with relation to the euchariſt, for neither 
of them ever lp. the real preſence, and tranſubſtan- 


tiation, as Mietliſfr had done. 

The great noble Sir Jau Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, 
had ſpoken boldly in ſeveral parliaments againſt the cor- 
». ruptions of the Chriſtian faith and worſhip, and had fre- 
quently. repreſented. to the kings Richard II. Henry IV. 
and 2 the inſufferable abuſes committed by the 
clergy. This nobleman, at the defire of doctor Hf, 
— works of Michliſe to be wrote out, and * 
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perſed in Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal, and other parts 
of Europe. But that good man, who had wrote ſeveral 
difcourtes concerning a reformation of diſcipline and 
manners in the church, was abandoned by Henry V. and 
fell a ſacrifice to the fury of the prieſts, He was con- 
demned, in 1413, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury as a 
heretic, and fent to the tower by the king, who had an 
affection for him. He efcaped from his confinement, and 
avoided the execution of his ſentence till r4r8, when he 
was taken, and burnt hanging. His behaviour, at the 
time of his death, was great and intrepid. He exhorted 
the people to follow the inſtructions, which God had given 
them in the Scriptures; and admoniſhed them to diſclaim 
thoſe falſe teachers, whoſe lives and converfations were fo 
contrary to Chriſt, and repugnant to his religion. Eng- 
lund was filled with ſcenes of perſecution, which extended 
to Germany and Bohemia, where doctor Huſs, and Ferom 
4 Prague, were marked out to ſhare the fate of Sir John 
dcaftle. H 

| The council of Con/tance was aſſembled on the ſixteenth 
of November 1414, to determine the diſpute between three 
perſons who contended for the papacy. There were, as 
attendants. and members of this council (ſays Mr. Fax), 
© archbiſhops and biſhops, 346; abbots and doctors, 564; 
© princes, dukes, earls, knights, and fquires, 16,000 3 
common women, 450; barbers, 600; muſicians, cooks, 
and jeſters, 320.” Bartholomew Coffs took the name of 
John XXIII: Angeli de Corara called himſelf Gregory XII: 
And Pedro de Lana was ſtiled Benedict XIII: But it was 
7ohn, who ſummoned doctor Hufs to appear at Conſluner. 
The emperor Sigiſmund, brother and, fuccefior to en- 
ceſſaus, encouraged Huſs to obey the ſummons, that he 
might clear the Bohemian nation from the imputation of 
hereſy: And, as an inducement to his compliance, he-fent 
him a paſſport, with aſſurance of ſafe conduct, whereby 
he gave him permiſſion to come freely to the council, and 
return from it again. 

Doctor Haſi cauſed ſome placarts to be fixed upon the 
gates of the churches in Prague, wherein he declared, 
that he went to the council to anfwer all the accuſations 
that were made againſt him; and that he was ready to 
ap before the archbifhop, to hear his adverſaries, and 
juſtify his innocence. He demanded of the biſhop" of 
Nazareth, the inquiſitor, whether he had any 4 pro- 
poſe againſt him; from whom he received a favorable 
teſtimony: But when he preſented himſelf at the court — 
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the archbiſhop, who had called an aſſembly againſt him 
he was denied admiſſion. When he departed from Prague 
to repair to Conſtance; he was accompanied by Wences, lord 
of Dunbar, and John, lord of Chlum. Hufs made public 
declarations, in all the cities through which he paſſed, 
that he was going to vindicate himſelf at Conftance, and 
invited all his adverſaries to be preſent. He arrived at 
Conftance on the third of November; and ſoon after Ste- 
en Paletz came there as his adverſary, who was joined 
y Michael of Cauſis. They declared themſelves his ac- 
cuſers, and drew up a memorial againſt him, which they 
preſented to the pope, and prelates of the council. 
Doctor Hufſs, twenty-ſix days after his arrival, was or- 
dered to appear before the pope and cardinals. It has 
been obſerved, that his appearing there was by the em- 
peror's own requeſt : But, notwithſtanding the ſafe con- 
duct, he was no ſooner come within the pope's juriſdic- 
tion, than he was arreſted, and committed priſoner to a 
chamber in the palace. This violation of common law 
and juſtice was taken notice of by a gentleman, who urged 
the imperial ſafe conduct: But the pope obſerved, that he 
never granted any ſafe conduct, nor was he bound by 
that of the emperor. This infamous ſynod ated up to 
the ſpirit of their own favorite maxim, THAT NO 
FAITH Is TO BE KEPT WITH HERETICs. The emperor 
arrived at Conſtance on the twenty-third of December, and 
pope Jahn fled from thence; as the council had reſolved, 
that he and his two rivals, Gregory and Benedict, ſhould 
diveſt themſelves of all authority, that their competition 
might be fairly decided, ſchiſm extirpated, and- an uni- 
verſal Reformation of faith and manners enacted, with 
reſpe&t both to the head and members of the church. 
The fourth ſeſſion was held on the twenty-ſixth of March 
1415, in which the powers of the council, independent 
of Gs pope, were re-acknowledged and ratified. The 
eighth ſeſhon was held May the fifth, when the doctrines 
of Wickliffe were condemned as heretical in forty-five arti- 
cles: And in the twelfth ſeſſion, held the twenty-ninth 
of May, pope John XXIII. was depoſed. 
The fathers of the council were 3 under five na- 
tions; Italy, France, Germany, England, and Spain. All 
matters, propoſed in the council, were to be determined by 
the plurality of voices in each nation: But the cardinals, 
and their college, had their votes: And it was agreed, 
that after the buſineſs had paſſed through the different 
committees, the full ſtate of the whole ſhould be made "” 
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the council, and that their decree ſhould be formed upon 


the plurality of the votes of the nations. Robert Halam, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, the biſhop of Litchfield, and the abbot 
of St. Mary's, in York, were members of this council for 
the Engliſh nation. | £ 
The fpirit with which the council of Conſtance ated 
againſt the popes; their declaring themſelves as a council, 
and all councils to be above popes; the rigour with which 
they executed their decrees, and the awful form of their 
proceedings, are commendable. But to what did it all 
tend? To no generous principle of love to God, or bene- 
volence to man, It only tranſlated the ſeat of wicked 
power. The people were as much ſlaves to ignorance 
they were as muth tied down to ſuperſtition; and they 
bad as little the exerciſe of any one rational ſentiment, as 
ever. This council acted the part of inquiſitors : They 
ordered the remains of doctor Wickliff to be dug up and 
burnt, © with this charitable caution, if they might be 
s diſcerned from the bodies of other faithful people. His 
* aſhes (ſays Fuller) were caſt into the Swift ; that brook 
5 Ga them into the Avon; Avon into the Severn; 
© Severn into the narrow ſeas; they into the main ocean; 
* Thus the aſhes of Mietliſfe are the emblems. of his doc- 
© trine, which is now diſperſed all over the world.” | 
Doctor Huſi was allowed to be a man of conſequence, 
and reputation, in Bohemia: He was a great and good 
man, and a noble martyr to Chriſtianity, His ac- 
cuſers preſented a petition to the pope, containin 
the heads of the accuſation which they had to propo 
againſt him, and requeſted that commiſſioners might be 
named to draw up his proceſs. The patriarch of Con/fan- 
tinople, and two biſhops, were the perſons commitlioned, 
who heard many witneſſes againſt doctor Huſs, and or- 
dered his books to be axons While this proces was 
drawing up, obn eſcaped from the emperor Sig: 
mund, Sund deere Hu ſi — the hands of the biber 
Conſlance, by whoſe order he was confined in a caſtle be- 
yond the Rhine, near to ＋ 
The council appointed the cardinals of Gambray, and 
St. Mark; the biſhop of Dol, and the abbot of the Cifter= 
cians, to finiſh the proceſs againſt doctor * * and renew 
the condemnations againſt the doctrine of Wickliffe. Soon 
after, they joined to theſe commiſſioners a biſhop for each 
nation, and granted a commiſſion to cite Ferom of Prague, 
the companion. and friend of doctor Huſs, who was one of 
the princi pal preachers of this new doctrine. The wy 
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lity of Bohemia and Poland preſented a petition to the 
emperor and council, wherein they deſired that doctor 
Huſs might be ſet at liberty, as he had been ſeized and 
impriſoned ny to the ſafe conduct of his imperial 
majeſty, The Bobemians preſented a writing to the coun- 
eil, wherein they maintained, that the propoſitions, which 
the enemies of Hut had drawn out of his books, were 
mutilated,. and falſified, on purpoſe to put him to death: 
They prayed the council to ſet him at liberty, that he 
might be heard for himſelf, and offered to give bond for 
his appearance, The patriarch of Antioch anſwered, in 
the name of the council, that they could not ſet Huſt at 
liberty; but would ſend for him, and give him a favor- 
able a» „ The lords of Bohemia then addreſſed the 
emperor, who had ſent him there to defend that kingdom 
food a charge of hereſy, and was now one of his per- 

utors, | 

The fourteenth ſeſſion was held on the fifth of June, when 
it was reſolved, that, before they ſent for doctor Hufs, the 
articles drawn out of his books ſhould be examined, and 
condemned, even without hearing his vindication. This 
was ſo ſtrongly oppoſed by the nobles of Bohemia, that 
the emperor told the council, they muſt hear Haſs, before 
they condemned him; upon which they ſent for him, 
ordered him to acknowledge his books, and read the firſt 
articles of his accuſation, Theſe were about thirty,“ 
drawn from the writings of Wickliffe, and ſome of them 
he freely admitted; ſuch as, that there was one, only, 
f univerſal church, which is a collection of all the ele. 
That the apoſtle Paul was never a member of the devil, 
s which he proved from the teſtimony of St. Auguſtin. 
F That a predeſtinate perſon always continues a member 
* of the church; becauſe, though he may ſometimes fall 
from that grace which is adventitious to him, yet never 
from the grace of predeſtination, That no member of 
the true church apoſtatizes from it, becauſe the grace 
* of God, which eſtabliſhes him, never fails. That St, 
$ Peter never was, nor is, the head of the catholic church, 
$ becauſe this is the peculiar prerogative of Chrift, That 
* the condemnation of the forty-five articles of Wickliffe 


The reader, who is deſirous more particularly to examine the acts 
and proceedings againſt this good man, together with ſome of his let- 
ters to friends, may find them at large in the firſt volume of Fox's 
As and Monuments, And for a more minute account, he may peruſz 
an excellent hiſtory. of Hut, Jerom, Ziſca, &c, written in a very 
maſterly manner by the Rev, Mr. Gilpin, | a 
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© was irrational and unjuſt. That there was no colour 
of reaſon, that there ſhould be a ſpiritual head always 
© viſibly converſant in the church, and governing it.” 
Mr. Toplady, in his very able performance, entitled; 
Hiſtoric Proof of the Dotrinal Calviniſm of the church of 
England, ſtates the following articles for which, amon 
others, this excellent man was put to death. There ! 
but one holy, univerſal, ur catholic church, which is the 
univerſal company of ALL the PREDESTINATE. I do 
„ confels,”” ſaid Hu , „that this propoſition is mine; 
* and ſit] is confirmed by St. Auguſſin upon St. Jobn.“ 

„St. Paul was NEVER any member of the devil, albeit 
e that he committed and did certain att like unto the atts of 
<< the malignant church” ¶ i. e. St. Paul prior to his convers 
fion, acted like a reprobate, though he was, ſecretly, and 
in reality, one of God's ele]. * And liktwiſe St. Peter, 
«© who fall into an horrible fin of perjury, and denial of his 
* Maſter ; it was by the PERMISSION of God, that he might 
the more firmly and ſteadfaſtly riſe again and be confirmed.” 
To this charge, Huſs replied, “ I anſwer, according to 
„ St. Auftin, that it is expedient that the elect and pre- 
xe deſtinate ſhould ſin and offend®.” 

% No part or member of the church doth depart, or fall 
away, at any time, from the bady : Forſemuch as the cha- 
* rity of PREDESTINATION, which is the bond and chain of 
* the ſame, doth never fall” Hus anſwers ; ** This pro- 
« poſition is thus placed in my book: As the reprobate 4 
ve the church procede out of the ſame, and yet are not as parts 
* or members of the ſame; forſomuch as no part or member 
* the ſame doth FINALLY fall away : —_— that the chari 
F PREDESTINATION, which is the bond and chain of t 

45 doth never fall away. This is proved by 1 Cor. 
« xiii. and Nom. viii All things turn to good, to them that 
* love God: Alſo, I am certain that neither death nor lift 
can ſeparate us from the charity and love of God, as it is 
% more at large in the book.” 

Another article, objected againſt him, was, his bein 
of opinion that The PRENESTINATE, although he be 7 
in the tate of grace actoruing to the preſent juſtice, yet it 
„ N 272 — of the 506 le, He an- 
fwers : » Thus it is in the book, about the beginning of 


Let not the reader imagine (ſays Mr. Toplady) that l 21 
the unguarded manner, in which Mr. Hal here expreſſes himſelf. 
only give his anſwer, faithfully, as I find it. His meaning I doubt 


not, was this: That, by the incomprehenſible alehymy of God's infi- 
mite wiſdom, even moral evil — be finally » — 
+ 6 
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« the fifth chapter, where it is declared, that There 54 
& divers manners or wha of being in the church: For there 
© are ſome in the church, according to the miſ-ſhapen 
6“ faith; and other ſome according to PREDESTINATION : 
© As Chriſtians predeſtinate, now in fin, SHALL RETURN 
& AGAIN unte grace.” The good man added: * Predeſ- 
& tination doth make a man a member of the univerſal 
& church; the which [i. e. Predęſtination] is a preparation 
© of. GRACE for the preſent, and of GLORY to come: And 
© not any degree of [outward] ** dignity; neither elec- 
6 tion of man” [or, one man's deſignation of another to 
ſome office or ſtation], ** neither any ſenſible ſign” [ ij. e. 
Predeftination does not barely extend to the outward ſigns, 
or means of grace: But includes ſomething more and 
Higher] : „For the traytor Judas Iſcariot, notwithſtand- 
« ing Chriſt's election“ [or appointment of him to the 
apoſtleſhi 155 «* and the temporal graces which were given 
s him for his office of apoſtleſhip, and that he was reputed 
vc and counted of men a true apoſtle of Feſus Chr;ft ; yet 
% was he no true diſciple; but a Hof covered in a ſheep's 
ce ſkin, as St. Auguſtin ſaith.” | 

* A REPROBATE man ts never a member of the holy church; 
* I anſwer, It is in my book, with ſufficient long pro- 
© bation out of the xxvith Pſalm, and out of the vth 
© chapter to the Epheſians: And alſo by St. Bernard's 
&« ſaying, The church of Jeſus Chriſt is MoRE plainly and 
*<. evidently His Bop, than the body which he delivered for 
© ws to death, I have alſo written, in the fifth chapter of 
*© my book, that the holy church [ i. e. the outward, viſible 
church of profeſſing Chriſtians, here on earth] it the 
© barn of the Lord, in which are both good and evil, pre- 
ec deftinate and reprobate ; The good being as the good corn, 
« or grain; and the evil, as the thaff. And thereunto is 
added the expoſition of St. Auſtin.” ; 

% Judas was NEVER à true diſciple vo Jeſus Chriſt. _I 
© anſwer, and I do confeſs the ſame.—T hey came out from 
de amongst us, but they were none of us, — He knew, from the 
« begining, who they were that believed not, and ſhould betray 
% hem. And therefore I ſay unto you, that none COMETH 
dc wnto me, except it be GIVEN him of my Father.” 

Such were ſome; of the allegations, brought againſt this 
holy man by the council of Conflance; and ſuch were his 
anſwers, when he ſtood on his public trial, as a lilly 
among thorns, or a ſheep in the midſt of wolves. How 
eaſy is it for a man to write in defence of theſe ineſtimable 


truths, which (through the goodneſs of divine e 
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have now, in our happy land, the ſanction of national eſta- 
bliſhment ! But with what invincible ſtrength of grace 
was this adamantine ſaint endued, who bore his explicit, 
unſhaken teſtimony to the faith, in the preſence and hear- 
ing of its worſt foes, armed with all the terrific powers of 
this world! ; | 

Theſe are daQtrines which, even in the 17 — ages of 
the church, have received countenance, and Hut boldly 
acknowledged them. But one circumſtance bore more 
hard againſt him, which was, ——_— ſoul to be with the 
happy fpirit of /ichliffe, Doctor Huſs had too generous, 
too open, a nature, to deny what he thought; nor did he 
imagine that life was worthy prevarication. He freely 
confeſſed, he was ſa charmed with ickliffe's books, that 
he wiſhed his ſpirit might enjoy the fame fate with his 
hereafter, A great many other falſe and frivolous objec- 
tions were raifed againft him, which he refuted with a 
manly eloquencez and recommending himſelf, and his 
cauſe, to God, he was carried off. | 

He was no ſooner gone, than the emperor, whoſe ſub+ 
ject he was, and who ſhewed a peculiar zeal in his fate, 
roſe, and told the aſſembly, That, in his opinion, every 
* tenet he had then held, deſerved death. That if he did 
not abjure, he ought to be burnt : And that all his fol- 
+ lowers, eſpecially Ferom of Prague, ſhould be exem- 
* plarily puniſhed,* But we are told, that the emperor 
and the cardinal of Chambre, exhorted doctor Hu, ta 
ſubmit to the deciſion of the council, The next day, he 
was brought again before the aſſembly, where eighty-nine 
articles were read to him, which were ſaid to be drawn 
out of his books, and he was adviſed to abjure them all : 
But he replied, that there were many of thoſe propo- 
fitions which he had never maintained, and he was ready 
to explain his opinion regarding the others. After many 
diſputes, he was ſent back to priſon; and a refolution 
was then taken to burn him as a heretic, if he would not 
retract, 

The emperor, on the tenth of June, ſent four biſhops, 
and two lords, to the priſon, to prevail on Hufſs to make a 
recantation. But that pious divine, with truly Chriftian 
 fimplicity, called the great God to witneſs, with tears in 

his eyes, that he was not conſcious of haviſig preached, or 
written, any thing againſt the truth of God, or the faith 
of his orthodox * The deputies then reprefented 
the great wiſdom and authority of the council, Let 
5+ them, ſaid Huſs, ſend the meaneſt perſon that can con- 
| G 2 | vines 
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„ yince me, by arguments, from the word of God, and 
« I will ſubmit my judgement to him.” This Chriſtian 
and pious anſwer had no effect; becauſe he would not 
take the authority and learning of the cauncil upon truſt, 
without the leaſt ſhadow of an argument offered ; and the 
deputies departed in high admiration of his obſtinacy ! 
While this good confeſſor was in bonds, he wrote let- 
ters to incite his countrymen to perſevere in the doctrines 
he had taught; and expreſſed his own firm reſolution of 
never departing from them while he had life, 

Doctor Huſs, on the ſeventh of July, was conducted to 
the place where the fifteenth ſeſſion of the council was 
held. He was required to abjure, which he refuſed : And 
the biſhop of Londi, in a bloody, perſecuting ſermon, 
about the deſtruction of heretics, pronounced the prologue 
of his fate, by exhorting the emperor, who ſeemed ready 
enough of himſelf, to exterminate the growing hereſy, 
that (as he was pleaſed to pervert the ſcripture) the body 
of fin might be deſtroyed, He told ds os © that he 
, ought to deſtroy all errors and hereſies, and eſpecially 
the obſtinate heretic Hu before him, fince by his 
© wickedneſs and miſchief, many places of the world were 
© infeted with moſt peſtilent and heretical poiſon, and, 
by his means and occaſion, almoſt utterly ſubverted and 
© deſtroyed, And that then the emperor's praiſes would 
© be celebrated for eyermore, for having overthrown ſuch 
and fo great enemies of the faith.“ A moſt honorable 
teſtimony for Dr. Huſs from the traducing mouth of a 
virulent adverſary ! In fine, the proctor of the council 
demanded that the proceſs againſt Huſi ſhould be finiſhed; 
the condemned articles of H/7c#/1;fe were read, and the 
thirty articles alledged againſt Huſs, who explained ſome, 
and defended others, Many other articles of accuſation 
were alſo read, which were proved by witneſſes againſt him, 
His fate was determined, his vindication diſregarded, and 
judgement was pronounced. His books were thereby 
condemned, and he was declared a manifeſt heretic, con- 
victed of having taught many hereſies and pernicious 
errors; of having deſpiſed the keys of the church, and 
eccleſiaſtical 1 of having ſeduced and given ſean- 
dal to the faithful by his obſtinacy z and of having raſhly 
appealed to the tribunal of Chriſi: The council, there- 
fore, cenſured him for being obſtinate and incorrigible, and 
ordained, <* That he ſhould be degraded from prieſt- 
hood, his books publicly burnt, and himſelf delivered 
© to the ſecular power,” 
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Doctor Hufs heard this ſentence without the leaſt emo- 
tion, He kneeled down, with his eyes lifted towards 
heaven, and faid, with all the ſpirit of primitive martyr- 
dom, May thy infinite mercy, O my God, pardon this 
« injuſtice of my enemies, Thou knoweſt the injuſtice 
of their accuſations : How deformed with crimes I have 
„ been repreſented; how I have been oppreſſed by worth- 
“ leſs witneſſes, and an unjuſt condemnation : Yet, O 
* my God, let that mercy of thine, which no tongue can 
* expreſs, prevail with thee not to avenge my wrongs. 
Theſe 4 ſentences were ſo many expreſſions of 
treaſon againſt the trade of prieftcraft, and conſidered as 
ſuch by the narrow- minded aſſiſtants. The biſhops ap- 
— by the council ſtript him of his prieſtly garments, 
degraded him from his prieſtly function and univerſity 
degrees, and put a mitre of paper on his head, on whict 
devils were painted, with this inſcription, in great letters, 
© A RING-LEADER OF HERETICs,* Our heroic | 
received this mock-mitre, ſmiling, and faid, © It was lefs 
painful than a crown of thorns.” A ſerenity, a joy, 
a compoſure, appeared in his looks, which indicated that 
his ſoul had cut off many ſtages of tedious journey, in her 
ay to the point of eternal joy and everlaſting peace. 
he biſhops delivered Hu, to the emperor, who put 
himahto the hands of the duke of Bavaria. His books 
were burnt at the gate of the church, and he was led to 
the Tuburbs to be burnt alive. Prior to his execution 
Mr. * made his ſolemn 25 to God, from the judge- 
ment of the pope and council, In this appeal (the whole 
of which would well repay the reader's peruſal,) he again 
repeats his aſſured faith in the doctrine of election; where 
be celebrates the willingneſs with which Chrift vouch- 
fafed, “ By the moſt bitter and ignominious death, to REDEEM 
6 the CHILDREN Or Gop, CHOSEN Beroke THE 
„ FOUNDATION OF THE WORLD, from everlaſting dam- 
* nation.” When he came to the place of execution, he 
fell on his knees, ſang portions of pſalms, looked ſted- 
faſtly towards heaven, and repeated theſe words: Into 
* thy hands, O Lord, do I commit my ſpirit ; thou haſt 
£ redeemed me, O moſt good and faithful God. L 
5 Tefus Chriſt, aſſiſt and help me, that with a firm and 
« patient mind, by thy moſt powerful grace, I may un- 
& dergo this moiſt gruel and ignominious death, to er 
„ J am condemned for — the truth of thy m 
£© holy av" When the chain was put about him at 
the ſtake, he ſaid, with a ſmiling countenance, If 
$5 Lor 
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Lord Jeſus Chrift was bound with a harder chain than 
this for my ſakez and why ſhould I be aſhamed of this 
old ruſty one?” When the faggots were piled up to 
his very neck, the duke of Bavaria was officious enough 
to deſire him to abjure. No, ſays Huſs, I never preached 
any doctrine of an evil tendency ; and what I taught 
with my lips, I now ſeal with my blood.“ He ſaid to 
the executioner, Are 8 going to burn a gooſe? In 
one century, you will have a ſtuan you can neither 
cc roaſt nor. boil,” If he was prophetic, he muſt have 
meant Luther, who had — — he flames 
were then applied to th®Taggots, wht artyr ſang 
a hymn with ſo loud and chearful a voice, that he was 
heard through all the cracklings of the combuſtibles, and 
the noiſe of the multitude. At laſt his voice was cut 
ſhort, after he had uttered, „ Jeſus Chriſt, thou Son of 
„the living GOD, have mercy upon me ;” and he was 


a conſumed in a moſt miſerable manner, The duke of 


* / Bavaria ordered the executioner to throw all the martyr's 
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cloaths into the flames: After which, his aſhes were care- 

fully collected, and eaſt into the Rhine. 
n While doctor Huſs was in priſon, he wrote fome trea- 
tiſes about the commands of God, of the Lord's prayer 
of mortal ſin, of marriage, of the knowledge and love © 
od, of the three enemies of man, and the ſeven Mrtal 
ins, of repentance, and of the ſacrament of, the body and 
blood of Chriſt. He alſo drew up a little piece about the 
communion in both kinds. He wrote an anſwer to the 
propoſitions drawn out of his books, which had been 
communicated to him : And he prepared three diſcourſes 
one about the ſufficiency of the law of Jeſus Chrift ; ano- 
ther ta explain his faith about the laſt articles of the creed, 
and the third about peace, All theſe treatiſes were printed 
in one. volume at Nuremburg in 1558: As alſo a ſecond 
yolume containing a harmony of the four evangeliſts, with 
moral notes; many ſermons; a commentary upon the firſt 
ſeven chapters of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians; com- 
mentaries upon the ſeven canonical epiſtles, the cixth 
pialm, and thoſe following to the cxixth; and ſeveral 
other pieces, which, if they were not altogether correct, 
muſt be imputed to the reigning darkneſs of the times, 
and to his inceſſant conflicts with the ſons of Rome. 
This great martyr, as well as his friend Ferom, may be 
conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as dying for the principles 
of I ichliffe, or rather the principles of the goſpel, tranſ- 
mitted to them from England. To preſerve the memory of 
i. | . thiy 
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this excellent man, the ſeventh of Fuly was, for many years, 
held ſacred among the Bohemians. In ſome places large 
fires were lighted in the evening of that day upon the moun- 
tains, to preſerve the memory of his ſufferings; round 
which the country-people would aſſemble, and ſing hymns. 

As a ſpecimen of the compoſed ſpirit of this excellent 
martyr, in the midf of this virulent perſecution, we will 
ſubjoin one of his letters, which he wrote from the priſon, 
to his friends in Bohemia. | 

My dear friends, let me take this laſt opportunity of 
c exhorting you to truſt in nothing here; but to give 
« yourſelves up entirely to the ſervice of GOD. ell 
<« am I authorized to warn you not to truſt in princes, 
nor in any child of man, for there is no help in them. 
« GOD only remaineth ſtedfaſt. What Hz promiſeth, 
« he will undoubtedly perform. As to myſelf, on his 
<« gracious promiſe I reſt. - Having endeavoured to be his 
86 faichful ſervant, I fear not being deſerted by him. 
« Where I am, ſays the gracious Promiſer, there hal | 
« ſervant be. May the GOD of heaven preſerve you! 
©« .> This is probably the laſt letter I ſhall be enabled to 
c write, I have reaſon to believe, I ſhall be called upon 
«© to-morrow to anſwer with my life. Sigiſnund hath, in 
all things, acted deceitfully. I pray, G OD forgive 
© him! You have heard in what ſevere language he hath 
© ſpoken of me.“ * 

There are ſeveral other letters in Fox's acts and monu- 
ments, in old Exgliſb; to which we muſt refer our readers. 
They all breathe the ſame ſpirit of piety, firmneſs, and 
inward conſolation. K 
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TAE LAY-REFORMER. 


| | } 

REAT were the commotions, which prevailed in 

the world, about the time of the promulgation of 

the goſpel in Germany. The truth had every kind of 
prejudice to encounter; nor did the kingdom of darkneſs 
yield to its power without violent ſtruggles and diſorder. 
Aud all proteſtants, who are proteſtants indeed, and 5 
ow 
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K the grace of GOD and his goſpel, have reaſon to 
ces 

x 


at wonderful providence, by which many of the 
ropean nations were delivered from the groſſeſt darkneſs 
and 1gnorance, and by which indeed even popiſh nations 
have been led to the revival of knowledge, and to diſdain 
in part the blind ſubmiſſion, they once univerſally ſhewed, 
to the corrupted ſee of Rome. 
422 of Prague was the companion and co- martyr of 
or Huſs, to whom he was inferior in experience, age, 
and authority; but he was eſteemed his ſuperior in all 
polite and liberal endowments. He was born at Prague 
and educated in that univerſity, where he was admitte 
maſter of arts; and promoted the doctrine of Wickl:Ff+ in 
conjunction with Fuſs. He travelled into moſt of the 
ſtates of Europe, and was evety where eſteemed for his 
happy elocution, which gave him great advantages in the 
ſchools, where he promoted what Huſs had advanced, 
The univerſities of Paris, Cologne, and Heidelberg, con- 
ferred the degree of miſter of arts upon him. He is faid 
alſo to have had the degree of maſter of arts conferred 
upon him at Oxford; but it is certain, that he commenced 


we obſerved in the life of Wickliffe) may claim the honor 
of beginning the Reformation; and may it be the laſt 
country upon earth to loſe it! At preſent, it muſt be 
owned, ſuch is the national corruption of manners, the 
prevailing luxury of the times; and the practical atheiſm 
and irreligion of many among us, that it will be through 
GOD's mercy, if we are not conſumed by his judge» 
ments, and given up for a prey to our enemies. * 
Ferom was cited before the council of Conſtance, on the 
feventeenth of April 1415, when his friend doctor Huſs 
was confined in a caftle near that city. He arrived at Con- 
fence in the fame month, when he was informed how his 
ſriend had been treated, and that he alſo would be 1 4 
2 pon 
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Upon which, Ferom retired to Tberlingen, an imperial city, 
from whence he wrote to the emperor and council to de- 
fire a ſafe conduct; and one was preſented to him, which 
gave him permiffion to come, but not to return. He then 
cauſed a proteſtation to be fixed up, wherein he declared, 
that he would appear before the council to juſtify himſelf, 
if a proper ſafe conduct was granted: And he demanded 
of the Bohemian lords an act of his declaration. After 
this, he began his journey to return into Bohemia: But 
he was ſtopt at Hirſchau, by the officers of Fohn the ſon 
of prince Clement, count Palatine, who had the govern- 
ment of Sultbach: And Lewis, another ſon of the ſame 
prince, carried Ferom to Conſtance, where he was to anſwer 
the ſame accuſation as had been exhibited againſt doctor 
Huſs, who was martyred on the ſeventh of July. 

* had man fiends at the council, who bore him 
great affection, and tried all they could to bring him to 
a recantation; as they were convinced he had no proſpe& 
of eſcaping if he took his trial, becauſe the emperor had 
declared that he ſhould be exemplarily puniſhed. His 
friends prevailed, and he was brought before the council, 
in the nineteenth ſeſſion, held the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember, when he read a public abjuration of his doctrines, 
thinking thereby to elude his proſecution. 

In this retractation, he is faid to haye anathematized 
the doctrines of . —— and Huſs, to have proteſted, 
that he was of the ſame ſentiments with the Ramiſb church; 
and to have profeſſed, that he would follow its doctrine, 
particularly about the keys, the ſacraments, the orders, 
the offices, and the cenſures of the apoſtolic ſee; as alſo 
concerning indulgences, the relics of ſaints, eccleſiaſtical 
liberty, and the ceremonies. Tt is farther ſaid, that he 
thereby approved the condemnation of the articles which 
the council preſcribed; acknowledged they were faithfully 
extracted from the works of - Huſs, and that he was juſtly 
condemned. But he was carried back to priſon, notwith- 


ſtanding this recantation, and was accuſed of inſincerity. 


New articles of accuſation were brought againſt him, and 
it was alledged, that it would be dangerous to ſet him at 
liberty. He immediately repented of his abjuration, and 
of condemning air th He defired audience of the coun- 
cil, and was twice heard in the general congregations held 
in May 1416, when one hindfed and feven heads of accu- 
ſation were propoſed againſt him, which he endeavored 
to anſwer, and made an oration, wherein he declared that 


he repented of his * and of having 
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the condemnation of Wickliffe and Huſs. Dupin alſo fans 
that the fathers of the council were fully ſatisfied of his 
relapſe, and ſent for him to the twenty-firſt ſeſſion, held 
the thirtieth of May. The biſhop of Lond:, who preached 
the ſermon previous to the condemnation of Huſs, now 
preached another to uſher in the fate of Ferom. When 
the ſermon was ended, the martyr, unjuſtly ſtigmatized 
a heretic, declared he ſtill perſiſted in his laft retractation, 
and told them, that they would condemn him wickedly 
and unjuſtly. But (ſays he) after my death, Iwill leave 
a ſting in your conſcience and a nail in your hearts, 
ET CITO' vos OMNES, UT RESPONDEATIS MIHI CORAM 
ALTISSIMO ET JUSTISSIMO JUDICE, POST CENTUM AN- 
Nos: That is, „I cite you all to anſwer to me before 
& the moſt high and the moſt juſt Judge, within a hun- 
« dred years.” He was then condemned as a heretic 
relapſed, delivered over to the ſecular power, and led 
away to death, which he endured with great conſtancy. 
Such is the account given by the popiſh writers : But 
the Florentine ſecretary, Poggius, who was a ſpectator of 
all he relates, and gave a full account of the matter to 
- Aretin the pope's ſecretary, is more circumſtantial and 
impartial in his relation of this affair. He tells us, "a 
we ſhall ſee below) that as Ferom was returning to Bohe- 
mia, he was brought back to Conſtance by the duke of 
Bavaria; and, the next day, carried as a priſoner before 
the council, where it ſoon appeared, that his abjuration 
had ſlipt from him in an unguarded hour through the 
weakneſs of the fleſh. Poggius, who was one of the beſt 
Judges of the age, aſſerts, that rae ſpoke with ſuch a 
28 of ſentiment, ſuch a dignity of expreſſion, and 
uch ſtrength of argument, that he ſeemed to equal the 
nobleſt of the antient compoſitions. When ſome mem- 
bers of the council called out to him to put in his an- 
ſwers, he told the aſſembly, that the objections againſt 
him were the effects of prepoſſeſſion and prejudice: That, 
therefore, in juſtice, they ſhould permit him to lay open 
the whole tenor of his doctrine, life, and converſation, 
whereby he could indubitably weaken and invalidate all 
the prepoſſeſſions, which ignorant zeal and open malice 
had rendered too ſtrong againſt him in his unhappy con- 
dition. He was told, he could not expect ſuch indul- 
nce. This exhauſted his patience, and he exclaimed 
to the whole aſſembly in theſe terms. What barbarity 
is this! For three hundred and forty days have I been 
* through all the variety of priſons. There is not 3 
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&« miſery, there is not a want, that I have not experienced. 
To my enemies you have allowed the fulleſt ſcope of 
« accuſation: To me you deny the leaſt opportunity of 
% defence. Not an hour will you indulge me in pre- 
<« paring my trial, You have ſwallowed the blackeſt 
« calumnies againſt me. You have repreſented me as a 
«© heretic, without knowing what is my doctrine ; as an 
<< enemy to the faith, before you knew what faith I pro- 
< felled; and as a perſecutor of prieſts, before you could 
* have any opportunity of underſtanding my ſentiments 
on that head. You are a general council: In you 
« center all that this world can communicate of gravity, 
*< wiſdom, and ſanCtity : But ſtill you are men, and men 
« are ſeducible by appearances. The higher your cha- 
racter is for wiſdom, the greater ought mY care to be 
not to deviate into folly, The cauſe I now plead is 
not my own cauſe : It is the èauſe of men; it is the 
„ cauſe of Chriſtians; it is the cauſe which is to affect 
* the rights of poſterity, however the experiment is to 
* be made in my perſon.” The bigotted part of the 
aſſembly conſidered this ſpeech as poiſon to the ears of 
the auditors: But many of the members were men of 
taſte and learning, who were favorably inclined to the 
priſoner, and pitied him in their hearts, though a re- 
ſtraint was on their tongues. 

Er was obliged to give way to their authority, and 
to hear his charge read, which was reduced under theſe 
heads; That he was a derider of the papal Jignity, an 
© oppoſer of the pope, an enemy of the cardinals, a per- 
* ſecutor of the prelates, and a. hater of the Chriſtian 
religion.“ He anſwered this charge with an amazing 
force of elocution, and ſtrength of argument. Now, 
„ ſays he, wretch that I am! whither ſhall I turn me? 
« To my accuſers! My accuſers are as deaf as adders. 
To you my Judges ! You are prepoſſeſſed by the arts 
of my accuſers.“ We are told by Paggius, that Ferom, 
in all he ſpoke, ſaid nothing unbecoming a great and wiſe 
man: And he candidly aſſerts, that, if what Ferom ſaid 
was true, he was not only free from capital guilt, but 
from the ſmalleſt blame. 

The trial of F-rom was brought on the third day after 
his accuſation, and witneſſes were examined in ſupport of 
the charge. The priſoner was prepared for his 75h 
which will appear almoſt incredible, when it is confidered 
that he had been three hundred and forty days ſhut up in 
a dark offenſive dungeon, deprived of day-light, food, and 

H 2 ſleep. 
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ſleep... His ſpirit ſoared above theſe diſadvantages, under 
which a man leſs enabled, muſt have ſunk; nor was he 
more at a loſs for quotations from fathers and antient 
authors, than if he had been furniſhed with the fineſt 
library in Europe. | 
Many of the zealots and bigots of the aſſembly were 
againſt his being heard, as they knew what effect elo- 
quence is apt to have on the minds even of the moſt pre- 
judiced. However, it was carried by the majority that 
. ſhould have liberty to proceed in his defence, which 
he began in ſuch an exalted ſtrain of moving elocution, 
that the heart of obdurate zeal was ſeen to melt, and the 
mind of ſuperſtition ſeemed to admit a ray of conviction. 
He made an admirable diſtinction between evidence as 
reſting on facts, and as ſupported by malice and calumny. 
He laid before the aſſembly the A —5— tenor of his life 
and conduct, which he owned had been always open and 
unreſerved. He juſtly obſerved, that the greateſt and 
moſt holy men have been known to differ in points of 
ſpeculation, with a view to diſtinguiſh truth, not to keep 
it concealed. And he then — a noble contempt of 
all his enemies, who would have induced him to retract 
the cauſe of religion and truth, He next entered on a high 
encomium upon doctor Fohn Huſs; and declared he was 
ready to follow him in the glorious tract of martyrdom. 
He was (ſaid Jerom) a good, juſt and holy man, and very 
unworthy of the death which he ſuffered. He knew him, 
from his youth upward, to be neither fornicator, drunkard, 
nor addicted to any kind of vice; on the contrary, he was 
a,chaſte and ſober man, and a faithful and true preacher 
of the bleſſed goſpel. That, with reſpe& to himſelf, 
whatſoever things Wickliffe and Huſs had written, and 
eſpecially W the pomp and pride of the clergy, he 
would affirm to his lateſt breath, that they were holy and 
blefled men, and that nothing ſo much troubled his con- 
ſcience as the ſin, which he committed by his recantation 
in ſpeaking againſt them, which recantation he utter] 
abjured — abhorred from the bottom of his heart. He 
added, that he could not help ſaying, with his dying 
breath, it was certainly impious that the patrimony of 
the church, which was originally intended for the pur- 
poſe of charity and Ws cots benevolence, ſhould be proſ- 
tituted to the luſt of the fleſh, and the pride of the eye, 
in whores, feaſts, foppiſh veſtments, and other reproaches 
to the name and profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 1. 
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| The priſoner received many interruptions from the 
impertinence of ſome, and the inveteracy of others: But 
he anſwered every one with ſa much readineſs, and viva- 
city of thought, that, at laſt, they were aſhamed, and he 
was permitted to finiſh his defence; His voice was ſweet, 
clear, and ſonorous; pliable to captivate every paſſion, 
and able to conciliate every affection, which he knew 
how to do with wonderful addreſs. He was admired by 
his enemies, and compaſſionated by his friends: But he 
received the ſame ſentence that had been paſſed upon his 
martyred friend; and, Poggius ſays, the aſſembly con- 
demned him with great reluctance. 

The ſame author tells us, that Ferom. had two 
allowed for his recantation; and that the cardinal of Flo- 
rence uſed all the arguments he could for that effect, 
which were ineffectual. The divine was reſolved: to ſeal 


his doctrine with his blood; he could not be ſeduced to 


make another retractation; and he ſuffered death with all 
the magnanimity of Huſs. He embraced the ſtake to 
which he was faſtened, with the peculiar malice of wet 
cords. When the executioner went behind him to ſet 
fire to the pile, Come here, ſaid the martyr, and kindle 
it before my eyes; for if I dreaded ſuch a fight, I 
© ſhould never have come to this place, when I had a 
free opportunity to eſcape.” be fire was kindled, 
and he then ſung a hymn, which was ſoon finiſhed by the 
incircling flames. 

He cried out ſeveral times, In manus tuas, Domine, com- 
mendo ſpiritum meum; i. e. Into thy hands, O Lord, I 
« commend my ſpirit.“ His laſt words, which could be 


heard were; O Lord GOD, the Father Ay, 


have mercy upon me, and forgive all my fins: 


„ knoweſt, with what ſincerity I have loved thy truth,” 


He appeared to endure much by the fire for the {pace of a 

quarter of an hour, all the while ſeeming, by the motion 

of his lips, to pray within himſelf. After he was dead, 

his bed, cloaths, and the other things he had with him in 
riſon, were throw into the fire . 


the river Rhine, which runs cloſe by the city. 


We.cannot conclude this account of Ferom, without” 


nt at large the moſt honorable teſtimony given of 
him by Poggius of Florence, an adverſary and the — 
of two popes, and conſequently not a more favorable teſti- 
mony than truth itſelf compelled. We copy it from Mr. 
Gilpin's valuable and elegant hiſtory of Jerom; whoſe * 
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inally, the aſhes were gathered together, and caſt into 
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of Ziſca, the great General of the Bohemians, is an admi- 
rable performance. | 


A Letter from Poggius of Florence to Leonard Aretin. 


© In the midſt of a ſhort excurſion into the country, I 
© wrote to our common friend ; from whom, I doubt not, 
© you have had an account of me, | 
Since my return to Conſtance, my attention hath been 
wholly engaged by Ferom, the Bohemian heretic, as he 
is called. The eloquence, and learning, which this 
. perſon hath employed in his own defence are fo extraor- 
dinary, that I cannot forbear giving you a ſhort ac- 
count of him. 

To confeſs the truth, I never knew the art of ſpeak- 
ing carried ſo near the model of antient eloquence. It 
was indeed amazing to hear with what force of expreſ- 
ſion, with what fluency of language, and with what 
excellent reaſoning he — his adverfaries; nor 
was I leſs ſtruck with the gracefulneſs of his manner; 
the dignity of his action; and the firmneſs, and con- 
ſtancy of his whole behaviour, It grieved me to think 
ſo great a man was labouring under fo atrocious an ac- 
9 Whether this accuſation be a juſt one, God 
knows: For myſelf, I enquire not into the merits of 
it; reſting ſatisfied with the deciſion of my ſuperiors. 
— But I will juſt give you a ſummary of his trial. 
After many articles had been proved againſt him, 
leave was at length given him to anſwer each in its or- 
der. But Jerom long refuſed, ſtrenuouſſy contending, 
that he had many things to ſay previouſly in his defence; 
© and that he ought firſt to be heard in general, before he 
© deſcended to particulars. —When this was over-ruled, 
Here, ſaid he, ftanding in the midſt of the aſſembly, 
« here is juſtice; here is equity. Beſet by my enemies, 
] am already pronounced a heretic : I am condemned, 
„ before I am examined. Were you gods omniſcient, 
„ inſtead of an aſſembly of fallible men, you could not 
« att with more ſufficiency.—Error is the lot of mortals; 
« and you, exalted as you are, are ſubject to it. But 
« conſider, that the higher you are exalted, of the more 
« dangerous conſequence are your errors. As for me, 
« I know I am a wretch below your notice: But at 
« leaſt conſider, that an unjuſt aGion, in ſuch an af- 
“ ſembly, will be of dangerous example.” 

This, and much more, he ſpoke with great elegance 
of language, in the midſt of a very unruly and indecent 

3 aſſembly: 
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# aſſembly: And thus far at leaſt he prevailed ; the coun- 
< cil ordered, that he ſhould firſt anſwer objections ; and 
promiſed that he ſhould then have liberty to ſpeak. 
Accordingly, all the articles alledged againſt him were 
publicly read; and then proved; after which he was 
aſked, whether he had aught to object? It is incredible 
with what acuteneſs he anſwered; and with what 
amazing dexterity he warded off every ſtroke of his ad- 
verſaries. Nothing eſcaped him : His whole behaviour 
was truly great — pious. If he were indeed the man 
his defence ſpoke him, he was ſo far from meriting 
death, that, in my judgement, he was not in any degree 
culpable.—In a word, he endeayoured to prove, that 
the greater part of the charge was purely the 1nvention 
of his adverſaries. Among other things, being accuſed 
of hating and defaming the holy ſee, the pope, the car- 
dinals, the prelates, and the whole eſtate of the clergy, 
he ſtretched out his hands, and ſaid, in a moſt moving 
© accent, „On which ſide, reverend fathers, ſhall I turn 
„ me for redreſs? whom ſhall I implore? whoſe aſſiſtance 
« can I expect? which of you hath not this malicious 
charge entirely alienated from me? which of you hath 
„it not changed from a judge into an inveterate enemy? 
Alt was artfully alledged indeed ! Though other parts 
of their charge were of leſs moment, my accuſers 
«<< might well imagine, that if this were faſtened on me 
it could not fail of drawing upon me the united in- 
„ dignation of my judges,” 

* On the third day of this memorable trial, what had 
< paſſed was recapitulated : When Jerom, having obtained 
© leave, though with ſome difficulty, to ſpeak, began his 
< oration with a prayer to God; whoſe divine athſtance 
he pathetically implored. He then obſerved, that many 
excellent men, in the annals of hiſtory, had been op- 
« prefled by falſe witneſſes, and condemned by unjuſt 
« judges. — with profane hiſtory, he inſtanced 
< the death of Socrates, the captivity of Plato, the baniſh- 
ment of Anaxagoras, and the unjuſt ſufferings of many 
others: He then inſtanced the man — of the 
Old Teſtament, in the ſame circu ces, Moſes, Fo- 
« ſeph, Daniel, and almoſt all the prophets; and laſtly 
« thoſe of the New, John the Baptiſi, St. Stephen, and 
© others, who were condemned as ſeditious, profane, or 
s immoral] men. An unjuſt judgement, he ſaid, proceed- 
ing from a layic was bad; from a prieſt, worſe; ſtill 
* worſo from a college of prieſts; and from a general 
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s council, ſuperlatively bad. Theſe things he ſpoko 
© with ſuch force and emphaſis, as kept every one's atten- 
5 tion awake, | 

© On one point he dwelt largely, As the merits of the 
cauſe reſted entirely upon the credit of witneſſes, he 
took great pains to ſhew, that very little was due to 
thoſe produced againſt him. He had many objections 
to them, particularly their avowed hatred to him; the 
ſources of which he ſo palpably laid open, that he made 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon the minds of his hearers; and 
not a Tirtle ſhook the credit of the witneſſes, The 
whole council was moved, and greatly inclined to pity, 
if not to favour him. He added, that he came uncom- 
pelled to the council; and that neither his life nor doc- 
trine had been ſuch, as gave him the leaſt reaſon to 
© dread an appearance before them. Difference of opi- 
© nion, he ſaid, in matters of faith had ever ariſen among 
© learned men; and was always eſteemed productive of 
truth, rather than of error, where bigotry was laid 
© afide. Such, he ſaid, was the difference between Af 
tin and Ferom: And though their opinions were not 
only different, but contradictory, yet the imputation of 
© hereſy was never fixed on either. 

Every one expected, that he would now either retract 
© his errors, or at leaſt apologize for them: But nothing 
© of the kind was heard from him: He declared plainly, 
© that he had nothing to retract. He launched out into 
an high encomium of H; calling him a holy man; 
and lamenting his cruel, and unjuſt death. He had 
armed himſelf, he ſaid, with a full reſolution to follow 
© the ſteps of that bleſſed martyr; and to ſuffer with con- 
© ftancy whatever the malice of his enemies could inflict, 
«© The perjured witneſſes, (ſaid he) who have appeared 
* 2 me, have won their cauſe: But let them re- 
„member, they have their evidence once more to give 
«© before a tribunal, where falſhood can be no diſguiſe.” 

© It was impoſhble to hear this pathetic ſpeaker with- 
out emotion. Every ear was captivated; and every 
© heart touched. —But wiſhes in his favour were vain, 
He threw himſelf beyond a poſſibility. of mercy. Brav- 
ing death, he even provoked the vengeance, which was 
© hanging over him. If that holy martyr, (ſaid he, 
< ſpeaking of Huſs) uſed the clergy with diſreſpect, his 
„ cenſures were not levelled at them as prieſts, but as 
« wicked men, He ſaw with indignation thoſe reve= 
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* hues, which had been deſigned for charitable ends, 
* e upon pageantry, and riot.“ 

« 'Through this whole oration he ſhewed a moſt amaz- 
ing ſtrength of _—_ He had been cenfined almoſt 
a year in a dungeon: The ſeverity of which uſage he 
complained of, but in the language of a great and 
good man. In this horrid place, he was deprived of 

ks and paper, Yet notwithſtanding this, and the 
conſtant anxiety, which muſt have hung over him, he 
was at no more loſs for proper authorities, and quota- 
tions, than if he had ſpent the intermediate time at 
leiſure in his ſtudy, 
© His voice was ſweet, diſtin, and full: His action 
every way the moſt proper, either to expreſs indigna- 
tion, or to raiſe pity; though he made no affected ap- 
plication to the paſſions of his audience. Firm, and 
intrepid, he ſtood before the council; collected in him- 
ſelf; and not only contemning, but ſeeming even de- 
firous of death. The greateſt character in antient Fry 
could not poſſibly go beyond him. If there is any juſ- 
tice in hiſtory, this man will be admired by all poſte- 
rity.— I ſpeak not of his errors: Let theſe reſt with 
him, What I admired was his learning, his eloquence, 
and amazing acuteneſs. God knows whether theſe 
_ were not the ground-work of his ruin. : 
* Two days were allowed him for reflection; during 
which time many perſons of conſequence, and particu- 
larly my lord cardinal of Florence, endeavoured to bring 
him to a better mind. But perſiſting obſtinately in his 
errors, he was condemned as a heretic, | 4 
© With a chearful countenance, and more than ſtoical 
conſtancy, he met his fate; fearing neither death itſelf, 
nor the horrible form, in which it appeared. When he 
came to the place, he pulled off his upper garment, 
and made a ſhort prayer at the ſtake; to which he was. 
ſoon after bound with wet cords, and an iron chain; 
and incloſed as high as his breaſt with faggots. 
< Obſerving the executioner about to ſet fire to the 
© wood behind his back, he cried out, Bring thy torch 
„ hither. Perform thy office before my face. Had L 
„ feared death, I might have avoided it.“ 2 

© As the wood began to blaze, he ſang an hymn, which 
© the violence of the flame ſcarce interrupted. : 

Thus died this prodigious man. The epithet is not 
extravagant. I was myſelf an eye-witneſs of his whole 

I © behaviour, 
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© behaviour. Whatever his life may have been, his 
© death, without doubt, is a leſſon of philoſophy. 
But it is time to finiſh this long epiſtle. You will 
© ſay. I have had ſome leiſure upon my hands: And, to 
< ſay the truth, I have not much to do here. This will, 
© I hope, convince you, that greatneſs is not wholly con- 
© fined to antiquity. You will think me perhaps te- 
© dious; but I could have been more prolix on a ſubject 
<. ſo, copiqus, —Farewel, my dear Leonard.” 


Conſtance, May 20th, 


Such was the teſtimony borne to an adverſary by this in- 
enuous papiſt. His friend Aretin was leſs candid. © You 
attribute more, ſays he, to this man, than I could wiſh. 
© You ought at leaſt to write more cautiouſly of theſe 
© things.” And indeed, it is probable, Poggius would have 
written more cautiouſly, had he written a few days after. 
wards. But his letter is dated on the very day on which 
rom ſuffered, and came warm from the writer's heart. 

is ſufficiently plain, what Poggrus himſelf thought of the 
council, and its proceedings. His encomium on Ferom, 
is certainly a tacit, cenſure of them. 


WE may add here, as there are not materials to com- 
poſe a diſtinct life, that the perſecution of Foun de WE- 
SALIA, for adopting the opinions of Wickliffe, followed 
not _— years after the martyrdom of Huſt and Ferom. 
He was brought before the inquiſition and treated with 

at harſhneſs and ſeverity, which appear to be the more 
inhuman, as the good man was advanced to decre,id"old 
age. However, he boldly defended the truth, and even 
told his inquifitors, upon an inſtance of their ill treat- 
ment, that © if Chriſt himſelf were upon the earth, they 
* muſt condemn him for an heretic, if they condemned 
, him for following his doctrines.“ He maintained, that 
the ſubſtance of bread continued in the ſacrament, but 
did not deny that Chriſt's body was there, after a manner; 
That no profeſſion of religion can ſave a man, but only 
the grace of GOD; That the merits of the ſaints could 


not be diſpoſed of on earth at market by the pope and his 
prtieſts, if even the works of the ſaints had any merit, be- 


cauſe it is written, that their works do follow them; That 
pardons and indulgences were nothing better — 
fraudes, holy cheats, to impoſe upon the ignorant; “ That 

| holy 


| ® See an entertaining expoſure of theſe deluſions in a late pamphlet, 
entitled, A zew Defence of the holy Roman Church againſt 41 T 
Where, 
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holy water had no more virtue than common water ; That 
GOD gives his grace without the motion of our free- 
will; and that St. Paul in particular did nothing of his 
own free-will in his — That nothing is to be 
believed, which cannot be proved by ſcripture; That 
GOD hath from everlaſting written a book, where he 
hath inſcribed all his elact, and that whoſoever is not 
already written there, will never be written there at all ; 
but that he, who is written therein, will never be blotted 
out of it; That the elect are ſaved by the alone grace of 
GOD; and that what man ſoeyer GOD willeth to 
ſave, by enduing him with grace, if all the prieſts in the 
world were — un to damn and excommunicate that 
man, he would ſtill be ſaved ; That he deſpiſed the pope, 
his church, and his councils; but that he loved — 
and deſired that his word might dwell in him abundantly. 
Doctor Weſalia was bowed down with years and infir- 
mities, when he underwent the above examination, which 
Pen in that dark age [viz. A. D. 1479] this noble 
eſtimony for the truth. us broken by age, and in- 
ſulted with menaces, he was prevailed upon to ſign a re- 
tractation, into which he was trepanned. It is plain, that 
this retractation was not conſidered as ſincere, from his 
being condemned to perpetual confinement and penance 


in a monaſtery of the Augu/tins, where he died ſoon after, 
about the time of the birth of LuTHER. 


PATRICK HAMIL TON, 
- THE FIRST SCOTCH REFORMER. 


ATRICK HAMILTON was a gentleman of 
Scotland, and, ſays Mr. Hugh Spence, of —— de- 
ſcent, being by his father nephew to James Hamilton, 
earl of Arran; and by his mother nephew to John Stewart, 
duke of Albany; a circumſtance in Providence, that was 
ſubſervient to raiſe more attention to his excellent doc- 
trine, holy life, and patient ſufferings. He had an amiable 


Where, in a vein of irony, the author has ſhewn the moſt orgy ab. 
jw and blaſphemies of popery, Printed for Mathews, in the 
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diſpoſition, and was well educated ; he was very early 
made abbot of Ferme, with a view to his being one day 
more highly preferred. At the age of twenty-three, he 
with three companions travelled into Germany, in purſuit 
of religious knowledge, and coming to Wittenberg he met 
with Luther and Melan#hon, with whom he held frequent 
and cloſe conferences, and by whom he was well inſtructed 
in the doctrines of the goſpel. From thence he went to 
Marpurg, an univerſity newly erected by Philip Land- 
grave of Heſſe ; he became intimately acquainted with 
Lambert, our Engliſh martyr, at whoſe inſtance he was the 
firſt in that univerſity who ſet up public diſputations con- 
cerning faith and works; the propoſitions and conclu- 
ſions of which, are in what is entitled Patrick's Places, 
of which excellent tract we ſhall ſubjoin a ſpecimen at 
the end of this article. | 
He grew daily in grace and in the knowledge of Feſus 
Chriſt, and being well eſtabliſhed in the faith, and much 
improved in all uſeful learning, he returned with one of 
his companions to Scotland, 3 to impart the know- 
ledge of the true religion to his countrymen. With a 
view to this, he began to preach the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt 
with great fervency and boldneſs, and to lay open the 
errors and corruptions of the church of Rome. This 
ſoon alarmed the whole body of the clergy, and parti- 
cularly James Beaton, archbiſhop of St. —— who 
labored to get Mr. Hamilton to come to him at St. An- 
drew's ; where, after ſeveral days conference, he was diſ- 
miſſed, the archbiſhop ſeeming to approve of his doctrine, 
acknowledging that many things wanted reformation in 
the church. But, at the ſame time, the archbiſhop con- 
ſulted with other biſhops, to put the king, (who was 
young and much led by them) upon going on a pilgrimage 
to St. Dotheſſe in Roſs; ſo that, during his abſence, they 
might condemn Mr. Hamilton, as no intereſt could then 
be made with the king to fave his life. Mr. Hamilton, 
not ſuſpecting their malice and treachery, remained at St. 
Andrew's; and the king being gone on his pilgrimage, he 
was cited to appear before the archbiſhop and his col- 
leagues on the firſt day of March, 1527. The arti- 
cles of accuſation brought againſt him, which he was 
found guilty in holding and maintaining, and for which 
he was condemned to Teath, are the following. That 
© man hath no free-will.— That there is no purgatory.— 
That the holy patriarchs were in heaven before Chri/?'s 
e paſſion.— That the pope hath no power to looſe and 
3 6 bind; 
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« bind: Neither any pope had that power ſince St. Pe- 
<< ter, — That the pope is antichriſt, and that my prieſt 
<« hath the power, that the pope hath. —That Mr. Pa- 
e trick Hamilton was a biſhop.— That it is not neceſſary 
% to obtain any bulls from any biſhop.— That the vow 
of the pope's religion is a vow of wickedneſs. — That 
„ the pope's laws - of no ſtrength. —That all Chriſ- 
<« tians, worthy to be called Chriſtians, do know that 
they be in the ſtate of grace. That none be ſaved, but 


«* thoſe that are before predeſtinate.—W hoſoever is in 
« deadly fin, is unfaithful.— That God is the cauſe of 


„ ſin, in this ſenſe; that is, that he withdraweth his 


e grace from men, whereby they ſin.— That it is deviliſh 

— to enjoin to any ſinner actual penance for fin. 
* — That the ſaid Mr. Patrick Hamilton himſelf doubteth 
« whether all children, departing incontinent after their 
« baptiſm, are ſaved or n auricular con- 
« feſſion is not neceſſary to ſalvation.” 

Though theſe articles are inſerted in their regiſters, 
© nevertheleſs,” ſays Mr. Fox, other learned men, who 
© communed and reaſoned with him, do teſtify, that theſe 
* articles following were the very articles, for which he 
5 ſuffered.” 

«© 1, Man hath no free-will. 2. A man is only juſti- 
* fied by faith in Chriſt. 3. A man, ſo long as he liveth, 
„is not without fin. 4. He is not worthy to be called 
« a Chriſtian, who believeth not that he is in grace. 
* 5. A good man doeth good works: But * works do 
© not make a good man. 6. An evil man bringeth forth 
evil works: Evil works, being faithfully repented, do 
«© not make an evil man. 7. Faith, hope, and charity, 
<< be ſo linked together, that one of them cannot be with- 
« out another in one man in this life.“ 

© And as touching the other articles, adds Mr. Fox, 
© whereupon the doctors gave their judgements, as divers 
© do report, he was not accuſed of them before the arch- 
© biſhop. Albeit in private diſputation he affirmed and 
© defended the moſt of them.“ That he did not hold the 
whole of them, at leaſt as they are expreſſed in their re- 
giſter, may eaſily be learnt from his writings, where he 
treats of the ſame doctrines, and eſpecially in his treatiſe 
entitled Patrick's Places. A performance ſo very judi- 
cious and truly evangelical, that it is ſome concern to us, 
that we cannot oblige the reader with the whole of it. 

Having gone through the farce of a trial, they pro- 
ceeded to pronounce ſentence upon him, which, becauſe 


it 
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it ſhews his underſtanding, orthodoxy and innocence, as 
well as the ignorance and cruelty of the papiſts, we will 
lay it before the reader in their own words. 

His ſentence, as it ſtands in the regiſter of the arch- 
biſhop's court, was as follows: 
* CHRI8TI nomine invocato : We James, by the mercy 
of God, archbiſhop of Saint Andrew's, primate of Scot- 
land, with the council, decree, and authority of the 
moſt reverend fathers in God, and lords, abbots, doc- 
tors of theology, profeſſors of the hol ſcripture, and 
maſters of the univerſity, aſſiſting us 2 the time, ſit- 
ting in judgement within our metropolitan church of 
Saint Andrew's, in the cauſe of heretical pravity, againft 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton, abbot or penſionary of Ferme, 
being ſummoned to appear before us, to anſwer to cer- 
tain articles affirmed, taught, and preached by him, and 
ſo appearing before us, and accuſed, the merits of the 
cauſe being ripely weighed, diſcufſed, and underſtood 
by faithful inquiſition made in Leut laſt paſt: We have 
found the ſame Mr, Patrick Hamilton many ways in- 
flamed with hereſy, diſputing, holding, and maintaining 
divers hereſies of Martin Luther, and his followers, re- 
pugnant to our faith, and which are already condemned 
by general councils, and moſt famous univerſities.“ 
And he being under the ſame infamy, ve decerning be- 
fore him to be ſummoned and accuſed upon the pre- 
miſes, he of evil mind (as may be preſumed) paſſed ta 
other parts forth of the realm, ſuſpected and noted of 
hereſy. And being lately returned, not being admitted, 
but of his own head, without licence or privilege, hath 
preſumed to preach wicked hereſy, 
We have found alſo, that he hath affirmed, publiſhed 
and taught divers opinions of Luther, and wicked he- 
reſies, after that he was ſummoned to appear before us, 
and our council: That man hath no free-will : That 
“man is in fin ſo long as he liveth : That children, in- 
continent after their baptiſm, are ſinners : All Chriſ- 
<< tians, that be worthy to be called Chriſtians, do know 
e that they are in grace: No man is juſtified by works, but 
<< by faith only: Good works make not a good man, but 
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a good man doth make good works: That faith, hope, 
and charity, are ſo knit, that he, that hath the one, hath 
They do not pretend ſo much as to ſay they were condemned by 
the ſcriptures, 
'+ It may be obſerved, that theſe articles do not agree with thoſe in 


«the. 


their regiſter, 
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« the reſt, and he, that wanteth the one of them, wanteth 
the reſt, &c.” with divers other hereſies and deteſtable 
opinions: and hath perſiſted ſo obſtinate in the ſame, 
that by no counſel nor perſuaſion he may be drawn 
© therefrom to the way of our right faith, | 
All theſe premiſes 0 conſidered, we, having God 
and the integrity of our faith before our eyes, and fol- 
lowing the council and advice of the profeſſors of the 
holy ſcripture, men of law, and other aſſiſting us for the 
time, do pronounce, determine, and declare the fait 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton, for his affirming, confeſſing, and 
maintaining of the aforeſaid hereſies, and his pertinacity 
(they being condemned already by the church, general 
councils, and moſt famous univerſities) to be an here- 
tic, and to have an evil opinion of the faith, and 
therefore to be condemned and puniſhed, like as we 
condemn, and define him to be puniſhed, by this our 
ſentence definitive, depriving and ſentencing him to be 
deprived of all dignities, 2 offices, and benefices 
of the church; and therefore do judge and pronounce 
him to be delivered over unto the ſecular power, to be 
puniſhed, and his goods to be confiſcate. 
This our ſentence definitive was given and read at 
our metropolitan church of St. Andrew's, the laſt day 
of the month of February, Anno 1527, being preſent the 
moſt reverend fathers in Chrift, and lords, Gawand,, bi- 
ſhop: of Glaſgow; George, biſhop of Dunkeldon ; Johns 
biſhop of Brecham; William, biſhop of Dunblane; Pa- 
trick, prior of St. Andrew's; David, abbot of Abirbro- 
thote; George, abbot of Dumfermling; Alexander, abbot 
of Caunbuſtineth; Henry, abbot of Lendors; Jobn, prior 
of Peterweme ; the dean and ſubdean of Glaſgow; Mr. 
Hugh Spence, Thomas Ramſay, Allane Meldrum, & c. In 
the preſence of the clergy and the people.” 
That this ſentence might have the greater authority; 
they cauſed it to be — by all preſent, of any account, 
whether clergy or laity ; and, in order to make their num- 
ber appear great, they took the ſubſcription of the very 
children of the nobility. Being thus condemned as an 
obſtinate heretic, he was delivered over to the ſecular 
power, and after dinner, on the ſame day, the fire was 
prepared, and he was led to execution; whilſt moſt peo- 
ple thought it was only to terrify him, and to make him 
recant. But God, for his own glory, the good of the 
ele, and for the manifeſtation of their brutal tyranny, 
had decreed it otherwiſe; and ſo ſtrengthened him, that 
3 | neither 
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neither the love of life, though young, nor fear of this 
cruel death, could in the leaſt move him from the truth 
he had boldly profeſſed. | 

At the place of execution, he gave his ſervant, that 
had long attended him, his gown, coat, cap, and his other 
garments, ſaying, ** Theſe are the laſt things you can 
receive of me, nor have I any thing now to leave you, 
but the example of my death, which I pray you to bear 
« in mind; for, though it be bitter to the fleſh, and fear- 
ful before men, yet it is the entrance into eternal life, 
«- which none ſhall inherit, who deny 70% Chri/ before 
<& this wicked generation.” He was then bound to the 
ſtake in the midſt of wood and coal, which they attempted 
to ſet on fire with gun-powder; but it neither killed him 
nor kindled the fire, only exceedingly ſcorched one fide 
of his body and his face. During the painful interval 
of their going to the caſtle for more powder and combuſ- 
tibles, the friars called frequently upon him to recant ; 
and when the fire was kindled, it burnt ſo ſlowly, that 
he endured great torment; which the friars endeavored 
to increaſe by ſetting ſome of their own creatures to cry 
out in a clamorous manner, Turn, thou heretic, pray 


to the * ſay, ſalve regina, &c.” to whom he an- 


ſwered, Depart from me, and trouble me not, you 
«© meſſengers of Satan.” One friar Campbell, who had 
viſited him often in priſon, was particularly officious, 
and continued to bellow out, © Turn, thou heretic; 
* turn, thou heretic ;* whom Mr. Hamilton thus addreſſed, 
« Wicked man! you know I am not a heretic, and have 
«confeſſed the ſame to me in private; but I appeal to 
the juſt tribunal ſcat of Jeſus Chrift, and cite you to 
appear there to anſwer for it to almighty GOD.” 
And then ſaid, How long, O Lord, ſhall darkneſs 
% overwhelm this realm? and how long wilt Thou ſuffer 
be the tyranny of theſe wicked men?” And at length 
with a loud voice he cried, as he had frequently done, 
Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit!“ and died. 

It is recorded, that friar Campbell died not long after 
in a phrenſy, and ſeemingly in deſpair. Which, con- 
fidered with the circumſtance of his being cited by Mr. Ha- 
milton, made a great impreſſion on the minds of the people, 
and cauſed them to inquire more particularly into the na- 
ture and meaning of the articles, for which Mr. Hamilton 
was burnt; and ſo this event proved the means of many 
embracing the truth. Mr. Knox, in his hiſtory of Scot- 
land, relates the amazing effects of this great man's _ 
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and how wonderfully the Lord ſpread abroad the light of 
the goſpel, by a careful examination of the articles upon 
which he was condemned, and of his writings. 
When thoſe cruel wolves had, as they ſuppoſed, clean 
s devoured the prey, they found themſelves in worſe caſe 
than before; for then, within St. Andrew's, yea, almoſt 
within the whole realm, (who heard of that fact) there 
was none found who began not to inquire, wherefqre 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton was burnt; and when his articles 
were rehearſed, queſtion was holden, if ſuch articles 
were neceſſary to be, believed, under the pain of dam- 
nation? And ſo, within a ſhort ſpace, many began tq 
call in doubt, that which before they held for a certain 
verity; inſomuch that the univerſity of St. Andrew's 
and St. Leonard's college, principally by the labours of 
Mr. Gavin Logy, the novices of the abbey, and the ſub- 
prior, began to ſmell ſomewhat of the verity, and tq 
eſpy the yanity of the received ſuperſtition; yea, within 
few years after, began bath black and grey friars pub+ 
lickly to preach againſt the pride and idle lite of biſhops, 
and againſt the abuſes of the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
Amongſt whom was one called William 4rithe, who, 
in a ſermon preached in Dundee, ſpake ſomewhat more 
freely againſt the licentious lite of the biſhops, than 
they could well bear. The biſhop of Berchin havin 
his paraſites in the town, buffeted the friar, and call 
him heretic, The friar paſſed to St. Andrew's, and did 
communicate the heads of his ſermon to Mr. Jahn Mair 
whoſe word then was held as an oracle, in matters ol 
religion; and being aſſured of him, that ſuch lodring 
might well be defended, and that he would defend ity 
for it contained no hereſy; there was a day appoigted to 
the ſajd friar, to make repetition of the {ame ſermon; 
and advertiſement was given to all ſuch, as were of- 
* fended at the former, to be preſent. And ſo, in the 
* pariſh church of St. Andrew's, upon the da appointed, 
* appeared the ſaid friar, and had, amongſt his auditors 
y Mr. Jahn Mair, Mr. George Leckhart,. the abbot of 
* Cambuſteneth, Mr, Patrick Hepburn, prior of St. An- 
* drew's, with all the doctors and maſters of the univer- 
* fities. Shortly after this, new conſultation was taken 
there, that ſome ſhould be burnt; for men began freely 
to ſpeak, A merry gentlemin, called John Lindſay, fa- 
$ miliar to archbiſhop Beaton, ſtanding by, when conſul- 
# tation was had, ſaid, My lord, if ye burn any more, 
& except ye follow my counſel, ye will utterly deſtroy 
BY | $$ yourſelves 
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« yourſelves; if you will burn them, let them be burnt 
ce in hollow cellars; for the ſmoke of Mr. Patrick Hamil- 
& ton hath infected as many as it blew upon.” 

The rulers and doctors of the univerſity of Louvain, 

hearing that the biſhops and doctors of Scotland had con- 
demned and burnt this great and good man, exceedingly 
rejoiced and triumphed; and in a letter written to the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's and the other doctors, they 
© highly applaud the worthy and famous deſervings of 
£ their atchieved enterpriſe in that behalf.“ Which let- 
ter Fox has given at large. 
We may here obſerve, that the church of Rome, from 
the very Ling of her claiming temporal authority, 
worldly riches, and earthly government, has more and more 
departed from the purity of the goſpel, has imbibed a 
bloody and perſecuting ſpirit againſt all opponents, and 
at length has placed itſelf entirely upon a footing with 
the princes and kingdoms of this world, which come to 
nought. The love of temporal dominion and authority 
in the church, in which the paſſions of carnal men can be 
as fully ſatisfied as in any other ſyſtem of human polity, 
has been the chief Fatty of diſſention, error, and mr & 
cution. Nor is this love of rule to be confined to the 
church of Rome; the ſmalleſt ſect and party, acting upon 
the ſame principles, and founded upon the bottom of hu- 
man aims and human authority, either exerciſing domi- 
nion or deſpiſing dominion from worldly motives, 1s guilty 
of the ſame ſpirit, and would exerciſe the ſame conduct, 
but for the prevention of ſuperior force. While men act 
from the world, their end will be the world; be their out- 
ward profeſſions what they may. "Theſe profeſſions, in 
no ſenfe, make a Chriſtian, whoſe definition it is, to be 
crucified to the world and to the fleſh, to put on Chriſt and 
to be one with him, and to be a ftranger and pilgrim upon 
earth, ſeeking a better country and à heavenly. 

In the interval between this holy man's death, and the 
public miniſtrations of the excellent Mr. George Wiſhart ; 
ſeveral perſons fuffered for the truth in Scotland, and, 
among the reſt, Mr. John Rogers, a gracious and learned 
miniſter, who was murdered in priſon, by the order of 
cardinal Beaton, and thrown over the wall, with a report, 
that in attempting to eſcape he had broken his neck. Mr. 
Thomas Forreſt, another miniſter, was alſo burned, for an 
heretic, by the means of the popiſh biſhop of Dunkelden. 
By the writings and ſermons of theſe bleſſed men, a ſeed 
of Reformation was ſown in Scotland, which, being watered 
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and witneſſed by their blood, ſoon ſprung up into a flou- 
riſhing tree, and gloriouſly overſpread that whole country, 


WE promiſed to give our readers a ſpecimen of this 
excellent man's tract, called Patrict's Places, which have 
ever heen eſteemed by the moſt able and ſerious Chriſtians 
(eſpecially conſidering the time when they were written) 
as an admirable and invaluable performance. "They were 
prefaced by Mr. John Frith, the martyr, in the following 


manner : 
Joux Firn unto the Chriſtian Reader, 


© Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
* Chriſt, which, in theſe laſt days and perilous times, 
© hath ſtirred up in all countries witneſſes unto his Son, to 
© teſtifie the truth unto the unfaithful, to ſave at the leaſt 
ſome from the ſnares of antichriſt, which lead to per- 
dition; as ye may here perceive by that excellent and 
well learned young man, Patrick Hamilton, born in Scot- 
land of a noble progeny: Who to teſtifie the truth 
ſought all means, and took upon him prieſthood (even 
as Paul circumciſed Timathy, to win the weak Fews) 
that he might be admitted to preach the pure word of 
God. Notwithſtanding, as ſoon as the chamberlain 
and other biſhops of Scotland had rceived, that the 
light began to ſhine, which diſcloſed their falſhood that 
they conveyed in darkneſs, they laid hands on him, and 
becauſe he would not deny his Saviour Chrit, at their 
inſtance, they burnt him to aſhes. Nevertheleſs, God 
of his bounteous mercy (to publiſh to the whole world, 
what a man theſe monſters have murdered) hath reſerved 
a little treatiſe, made by this Patrick, which if ye lift, 
ye may call ParRIck's PLACES : For it treateth ex- 
actly of certain common places, which known, ye have 
the pith of all divinity. This treatiſe I have turned 
into the Engliſh tongue, to the profit of my nation: To 
whom I beſeech God to give light, that they may eſpie 
the deceitful paths of perdition, and return to the right 
way, which leadeth to life everlaſting; Amen.“ 
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The following are extracts from the treatiſe. 
The doctrine of the Law. 
Propoſition. 


4 He that keepeth not all the commandments of God, 
„ keepeth not one of them. | 


K 2 Argument. 
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68 PATRICK HAMILTON: 
. | Argument, | 
e He: that keepeth one commandment of God, keepeth all: 
«© Ergo, he that keepeth not all the commandments of God, 
& keepeth not one of them. 
F Pr opofit ton. 
© Tt is not in our power to keep any one of the com- 
te mandments of God: 


» 


Argument. 
Ba- (** It is impoſſible to Tees any of the commandments of 
| © God, without grace. 
Yo- 4 ©© It is not in our power to have grace. 
« Ergo; it is not in our power to keep any of the com- 
ro. « mandments of God. AS. 

« And even ſo may you reaſon concerning the Holy 
© Ghoſt and faith; foraſmuch as neither without them 
& we are able to keep any of the commandments of God, 
neither yet be they in our power to have. Non eff 
& volentis neque currentis, &c, Rom. ix. 16. 

Propoſition. 

© The law was given us to ſhew our fin. 

% By the law cometh the knowledge of ſin; Romi iii. 201 
I knew not what fin meant, but through the law: 
te For I bad not known what luſt had meumt, except the law 
& had ſaid, Thon ſhalt not luſt, Without the law, fin was 
© dead, that is, it moved me not, neither wift I that it was 
« fin, which notwithſtanding was ſin, and forbidden by the 
d law. Rom, vii. 
Propoſition. 


c The law biddeth us do that thing, which is impoſ- 
it fible for us. 

| | Argument, 

Da- (* The keeping of the commandments is to us impoſſible. 

« The law commandeth to us the keeping of the com- 

N c mandments. | 

. „ Ergo; the law commandeth unta ur, what is impoſ- 
5 

Obection. But you will ſay, Wherefore doth God 
e did us do that, which is impoſſible for us? 

„ Anfwer, To make thee know, that thou art but eyil; 
* ani that there is no remedy to ſave thee in thine own 
hand: And that thou mayeſt ſeek a remedy at ſome other: 
„ For the law doth nothing elſe, but condemn thee. 

De doctrine of the GosPEL. 

The 608PEL is, in other words, good tidings*; and 
e may be expreſſed in the following manner, 

® Lake ih 
| „ Chrift 
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d Chrift is the Saviour of the [ele] world. Chrift is 
Ft. the Saviour*. Chrift died for uss. Chrift died for our 
% ſfins*%. Chrift bought us with his blood*, Chr: 
% waſhed us with his blood. Chrift offered himſelf for 
us?. Chrift bare our ſins on his own back . Chrift 
came into this world to ſave ſinners?. Chrift came into 
« this world to take away our fins**. Chrift was the 
<« price that was given for us and our fins'*, Chrift was 
< made debtor for us Chr:ft hath payed our debt, for 
<« he died for us. Chrift made ſatisfaction for us and 
our ſins“ . Chrift is our righteouſneſs*'*, Chriſ is our 
« ſanification'*.  Ch#ift is our redemption*?. Chrift is 
our peace**, Chriſt hath pacified the Father of heaven 
„ for us“. Chrift is ours, and all his**. Chrift hath 
delivered us from the law, from the devil, and from 
© hell**. The Father of heaven hath forgiven us our 
« fins for Chriff's fake. And many other ſimilar ex- 
<< preſſions, equally ſcriptural; which declare unto us the 
© mercy of God. 


<« The nature and office of the Law and of the GospEL. 


/* 
) 25 The law ſheweth us our ſin. Rom. iii. 
The goſpel ſheweth us a remedy for it. Fohn i. 
by The — ſheweth us our condemnation. Rom. vii. 
«© The goſpel ſheweth us our redemption. Col. i. 
he = is the word of ire [wrath] Rom. iv. 
he goſpel is the word of grace. Adels xiv. 20. 
he law is the word of deſpair. Deut. xxvii. 
oſpel is the word of comfort. Luke ii. 
aw is the word of diſquietude. Rom. vii. 
goſpel is the word of peace. Eph. vi. 


„ A diſputation between the Law and the GosysL, in whith 
« ir ſbetued the difference or contrariety between them both. 


The law ſaith, Pay the debt. 
„The goſpel ſaith, Chrift hath paid it. 
. The law faith, Then art a ſinner, deſpair, and thou 


„ ſhalt be damned. 
The goſpel ſaith, Thy fins are forgiven thee ; be of good 
&« comfort, 2 thou ſhalt be ſaved. 
„The law ſaith, Make amends for thy fins. 
Te The goſpel faith, Chrift hath made it for thee. 
John iv. Lade i. 3 Rom. v. did. iv. 1 Pet. ii. 
Rev. i. v. 7 Gal. j. a. iii. 1 Tim.i. 10 1 Jol fi. 
11 1 Tim. ii. 2 Rom. viii. 13 Col. ii. 14 1 Cor. vii. 25 1 Cor. i. 
36x Cr, i. 7 pb. ils 3% Rom. v. 29 U Cor. ill, 20 Cl., ii. 
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bs The law ſaith, The Father of heaven is angry with thee, 
« The goſpel ſaith, Chrift hath pacified him with his blood. 
| 0 The law faith, I here is thy righteouſneſs, goodneſs, and 


* ſatisfattion? 

«© The goſpel ſaith, Chrift is thy righteouſneſs, goodneſs, 
„ and. od Gage: 

6 The law ſaith, Thou art bound and obliged to me, to the 
&« devil, and to hell. 

“ The goſpel ſaith, Chriſ hath delivered thee from them 
&« all. 


&« A compariſon between FAITH and UNBELIEF. 


; 3 Faith is the root of all good. 
1“ Unbelief is the root of all evil. 
15 Faith maketh God and man good friends. 
„ Unbelief maketh them foes. 
5 Faith bringeth God and man together. 
1“ Unbelief ſeparates them. | 
* All that faith doth, pleaſeth God. 
All that unbelief doth, diſpleaſeth God. 
. Faith only maketh a man good and righteous, 
„ Unbelief maketh him unjuſt and evil. 
f „ Faith maketh a man a member of Chriſt. 
& Unbelief maketh him a member of the devil. 
& Faith maketh him an inheritor of heaven. 
pe Unbelief maketh a man the inheritor of hell. 
; &« Faith maketh a man the ſervant of God. 
© Unbelief maketh him the ſervant of the devil. 
8 Faith ſheweth us God to be a tender Father. 
* Unbelief ſheweth him to be a terrible judge. 
11 Faith holdeth faſt by the word of God. 
«© Unbelief wavereth here and there. 
n | & Faith eſteemeth God to be true. 
1 Unbelief looketh upon him to be falſe and a liar, 
8 Faith knoweth God. / 
© Unbelief knoweth him not. 
75 Faith loveth both God and his neighbour. 
„ Unbelief loveth neither of them. 
8 Te Faith only ſaveth us. 
«© Unbelief only condemneth us. 


A compariſon between F a1TH, Hope, and CHARITY. 


Faith cometh of the word of God; hope cometh of 
e faith; and charity ſpringeth of them both. 

Faith believeth the word; hope truſteth to enjoy that, 
„ which is promiſed in the word; charity doeth good 
| ? cc er 
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« her neighbour, through the love that it hath to God, 
„ and gladneſs that is within herſelf. 

„ Faith looketh to God and his word; hope looketh 
<« unto his gift and reward; charity looketh on her neigh- 
„ bour's profit. 

Faith receiveth God; hope receiveth his reward; cha- 
rity loveth her neighbour with a glad heart, and that 
„ without any reſpect of reward. | 

Faith pertaineth to God only; hope to his reward, 
„and charity to her neighbour.” 

This little treatiſe of Mr. Hamilton's (continues his 
editor) though ſhort, is very comprehenſive, containing 
matter ſufficient for ſeveral volumes; and ſhews us the 
true doctrine of the law, of the goſpel, of faith, and 
of works, with their nature, properties and difference. 
Which difference is thus to be underſtood, that in the 
article of ſalvation, and in the office of juſtifying, the 
are diſtinct and to be kept aſunder, the law from the goſ- 
pel, and faith from works: Though in the perſon that is 


juſtified, and alſo in the order of doctrine, they ought and 


do go neceſſarily together, | 
Therefore, whereſoever any queſtion or doubt ariſeth 
reſpecting ſalvation, or our 5uſtification before God, there 
the law and all good works muſt be utterly excluded, that 
grace may appear to be br >. the promiſe free and 
gratuitous, and that faith may ſtand alone; which faith 
alone, without law or works, confirms to every believer 
his own particular ſalvation. For as the grace of God 
is the efficient cauſe, and Jeſus Chrift the meritorious cauſe, 
of our redemption; ſo faith is the iaſtrumental cauſe by 
which the believer applieth the merits of Chriſt particu- 
larly to his own ſalvation. So that, in the act and office 
of juſtification, both the law and works are entirely oyt 
of the queſtion, as things that have nothing to do in the 


matter. The reaſon is this, that as all our ſalvation is by 


Chrift alone, ſo nothing can ſavingly profit us, but that 
with which we can apprehend Chr:/?, Now, as neither 
the law nor works, but faith alone is that by which we 
can apprehend Chrift as an almighty and all-ſufficient 
Saviour, ſo faith alone juſtifieth the ſinner before God, 
through the object it doth apprehend ; namely, Feſus Chriſt. 
For the only object of our faith is Chrift, juſt as the bra- 
zen ſerpent, lifted up in the wilderneſs, was the object 
only of the eyes of the Iſraclites looking, and not of their 
hands working; by virtue of which, through the promiſe 
of God, immediately proceeded health to the beholders : 


90 
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So Cbriſ, being the object of our faith, becomes 92 
teouſneſs and ſalvation to our ſouls, not by works, but 
by faith only. 

Thus we fee how faith, being the only eye of our ſoul, 
ſtandeth alone in apprehending or ſeeing Chrift for juſti- 
fieation to life; but yet, nevertheleſs, in the body it 
ſtandeth not alone: For beſides the eye, there are alſo 
hands to work, feet to walk, ears to hear, and other mem- 
hers, every one convenient for the ſervice of the body; 
and yet of them all, the eye only can ſee, So in a Chriſtian 
man's life, and in order of doctrine, there is the law 
repentance, hope, charity, and the deeds. of charity ; all 
which in life and in doctrine are joined, and neceſſarily da 
concur together, and yet in the act of juſtification there 
is nothing elſe in man, that hath any part or place but 
faith alone apprehending the object, which is Chrift cru- 
eifed, in whom is all the worthmeſs and fulneſs of our 
ſalvation ; that is, by our apprehending and receiving of 
him by faith, as it is written, Jhoſoever received bim, ta 
them gave he potuer to become the ſons of God, even to them 
that believe on bis name: Which were born, not of blood, nor 
5 will the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of Gad*. 

d alſo in Iſaiah t, — By his knawleage, ſhall my righteous 
Servant juſtify many; &c, ? | 


Argument. 


Da- (<< n and receiving of Chriſt only mak+ 
1 Cbriſ only is apprehended and received by faith. 
i. L“ Ergo; faith only maketh us juſtified before God, 
Ba- “ Juſtification cometh only by apprehending and 
receiving of Chrift. 1fa. liii. 
& apprehending of Chriſt. 
* Ergo; the law and works pertain nothing ta 


ti- eth . ed hefore God. John i. 

rgument, 
„. “ The law and works do nothing pertain to the 
c, ( Jultification. 


Argument. 
Ces c Nothing, which is unjuſt of itſelf, can juſtify 
us before God, or help any thing to our juſti- 

* fying. | 
| Every work we do is unjuſt before God. 7a. Ixiv. 
J“ Ergo; no work, that we can do, can juſtify us 
before God, nor help any thing to our juſti- 

Fee (C fying. : 8 g 


gebn i, 12, 13, f Chap, liij. 35. * 
act aan, 


* 
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x ana Argument. 

Ca- If works could any thing further our juſtification, - 
| then ſhould our works ſomething profit us be- 
© fore God. | 
me- 4 No works, do the beſt we can, do profit us be- 
© fore God. Luke xvii. Jobn xv. 

Ergo; no works, that we do, can any thing fur- 
fires. L ther our juſtification, | 


Argument, | 1007 
Ba- (* All that we can do with God, is only by Chriſt. 
&« Jahn xv. | 1 
1 Our works and merits be not Chr;/?, neither any 
J © part of him. 
« Ergo; our works and merits gan do nothing with 
h. 


Argument... | 

Da- (** That, which is the cauſe of condemnation, can- 

© not be the cauſe of juſtification. 
« The law is the cauſe of condemnation. Rom. iv. 
1. L“ Ergo; it is not the cauſe of juſtification. 

A conſequent. 3 | 
« We are quit and delivered on the law. Rom: vii. 
Ergo; we are not quit and delivered by the law. 
« For as much, therefore, as the truth of the ſcripture, 

« in expreſs words, hath thus included our ſalvation in 
% faith only; we are inforced neceſſarily to exclude all 
« other cauſes and means in our juſtification, and to 
«© make this difference between the —— and the goſpel, 
„ between faith and works; affirming, with ſcripture, 
c that the law condemneth us, our — 2 do not avail us, 
and that faith in Chr only juſtifieth us. And this 
difference and diſtinction ought diligently to be learned 
and retained of all Chriſtians, eſpecially in conflicts of 
<« conſcience between the law and gofpel, between faith 
«© and works, grace and merits, promiſe and condition, 
« God's free election and man's free-will: So that the 


40 


« light of the free grace of God in our ſalvation ma Tp 
pear to all conſciences, to the immortal glory of G 8 
& holy name. Amen. 


« The order and difference of places, 
| Faith. Promiſe, 
« The GosPEt.. 5 God's free 0 
| Grace. election. 
66 The LAW. 8 5 ; Condition. 
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Man's free-will.. 
„ The 
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«© The difference and repugnance of theſe foreſaid 
« places being well noted and expended, it ſhall give no 
« fmall light to every faithful Chriſtian, both to under- 
« ſtand the ſcriptures, to judge in caſes of confcience, 
1% and to reconcile fuch places in the Old and New Teſta- 
cc ment, as ſeem to contradict each other, according to 
* St. Auguſtine's rule, which is, Diftingue tempora, & 
s conciliabis ſcripturas, &c. Make diſtinction of times, 
© and thou ſhalt reconcile the ſcriptures, &c.“ On the 
© other hand, where men are not perfectly inſtructed in 
„ theſe places, to diſcern between the law and the goſpel, 
% between faith and works, &c : So long they can. never 
4 rightly eſtabliſh their minds in the free promiſes of 
« God's grace; but walk confidently without order, in 
all matters of religion. Example of which we have 
„ too much in the Romiſb church, who confounding theſe 
places together without diſtinction, following no me- 
« thod, have perverted the true order of Chriſtian doc- 
« trine, and have obſcured the ſweet comfort and benefit 
« of the goſpel of Chriſt, not knowing the true uſe either 
« of the law or goſpel. 

« In the doctrine of the Law three things are to be noted. 

« In the Jaw, three things are to be conſidered. Firſt, 
« what is the true vigour and ſtrength of the law, which 
« is, to require full and perfett obedience of the whole 
„ man, not only to reſtrain his outward actions, but alſo 
his inward motions, and inclinations of will and af- 
« fection from the appetite of fin. And therefore faith 
„ St. Paul, The law rs ſpiritual, but I am carnal, &c. 
„Rom. vii. Whereupon riſeth this propoſition, That 
it is not in our nature and power to fulfill the law. 
„ [tem; The law commandeth that which is to us im- 
«© poſſible, &c. | 

The ſecond thing to be noted in the doctrine of the 
<« law, is, to conſider the time and place of the law, what 
„they be, and how far they extend. For as the ſurging 
* ſeas have their banks and bars to keep them in; fo the 
law hath its times and limits, which it ought not to 
« paſs. If Chrift had not come and ſuffered, the time and 
«<< dominion of the law had been everlaſting. But now 
„ ſeeing Chrift hath come, and hath died in his righteous 


„ fleſh; the power of the law againſt our ſinful fleſh doth 
« ceaſe. For the end of the Law is Chrift. Rom. x. that is, 
the death of Chriff's body is the death of the law to all 
that believe in him: So that whoſoever repent of their 
« fins, and flee to the death and paſſion of Chriſt; the 

„ condemnation 


<< condemnation and time of the law to them is e ee 
u 


. nie 
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<< Wherefore, this is to be underſtood as a perpetual rule 
<« in the ſcripture, that the law, with all his ſentences 
and judgements, whereſoever they are written, either 
in the or New Teſtament, do ever include a privy 
exception of repentance and faith in Chrift, to the 
<< which always it giveth place, having there his end, and 
<< can proceed no further; according as St. Paul ſaith, 
«© The law is 2 Chriſt, that we might be 
« juftified by faith, 

Moreover, as the law hath its time, how long to reign, 
„ {6 alſo it hath his proper place, where to reign. B: 
«« the reign of the law here is meant the condemnation of 
„the law: For as the time of the law ceaſeth, when the 
faith of Chrift in a true repenting heart beginneth; fo 
„ hath the law no place in ſuch, as be good and faithful; 
that is, in ſinners repenting and amending, but only 
in them which be evil and wicked. Evil men are ſuch, 
<< as walking in ſinful fleſh are not yet driven by earneſt 
<< repentance to flee to Chriſ for ſuccour. And therefore 
< ſaith St. Paul, The law is not made for a righteaus man, 
<< but for the __ and diſobedient, far the ungodly and for 
« fanners, Cc. By the juſt man here is meant, not he 
© which never had diſeaſe, but he, who knowing his diſ- 
<< eaſe, ſeeketh out the phyſician, and being cured, keepeth 
<< himſelf in health, as much as he may, from any more 
<« ſurfeits. Notwithſtanding, he ſhall never ſo k 
5 himſelf, but that his health (that is, his new ene 
„ ſhall always remain frail and imperfect, and ſhall con- 
<« tinually need the phyſician. Where, by the way, theſe 
three things are to be noted; firſt, the ſickneſs itſelf; 
«. Secondly, the knowing of the ſickneſs: Thirdly, the 
« phyſician. The ſickneſs is fin. The knowing of the 

[neſs is repentance, which the law worketh. The 

« phyſician is Chrifft. And therefore although in remiſ- 
ſion of our fins repentance is joined with faith, yet it 
„is not the dignity or worthineſs of repentance that 
« cauſeth — — of ſins, but only the worthineſs of 
„ Chrift, whom faith only apprehendeth; no more than 
the feeling of the diſeaſe is the cauſe of health, but 
only the phyſician, For elſe, when a man is caſt and 
condemned by the law, it is not repentance that can 
«< ſave or deſerve life; but if his pardon come, then is it 
« the grace of the prince, and not his repentance that 
« favack. | 

© Gal, ii. 1 Tim. i. 9. 

; 244 RY x 3 « The 
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„ The third point to be conſidered in the doctrine of 
c the law, is this, that we mark well the end and purpoſe 
« why the law is given, which is not to bring us to ſal- 
* yation, nor to work God's favour, nor to make us 
„ good: But rather to declare and convict our wicked- 
« neſs, and to make us feel the danger thereof, to this 
* end and purpoſe, that we, ſeeing our condemnation, 
* and being in ourſelves confounded, may be driven 
6 thereby to have our _—_ in Chrift the Son of God, 
„and ſubmit ourſelves to him, in whom only is to be 
„ found our remedy, and in none other, And this end 
<« of the law ought to be ſeriouſly conſidered by all Chriſ- 
„ tians: That they do not fall into manifold errors and 
„ inconveniences. 1. They pervert all order of doc- 
„ trine. 2. They ſeek that in the law, which the law 
„ cannot give, 3. They are not able to comfort them- 
6 ſelves nor any other. 4. They keep men's ſouls in an 
“ uncertain doubt of their falvation. 5. They obſcure 
* the light of God's grace. 6. They are unkind to 
* God's benefits. 7. They are injurious to Chrift's paſ- 
„ ſion, and enemies to his croſs, 8. They ſtop Chriſ- 
<« tians' liberty. 9. They bereave the church, the ſpouſe 
« of Chrift, of her due comfort, as taking away the ſun 
5 out of the world. 10. In all their doings, they ſhoot 
„at a wrong mark: For where Chriſi any is to be ſet 
* up to be apprehended by our faith, and ſo freely to juſ- 
5 tify us; they, leaving this juſtification by faith, ſet up 
other marks, partly by the law, partly of their own 
“ deviſing, for men to ſhoot at. And here cometh in 
the manifeſt and manifold abſurdities of the biſhop of 
% Rome's doctrine, which (the Lord willing) we will re- 
*© hearlſe, as in a catalogue here following.“ 


Errors and abſurdities of the Papiſts, touching the doctrine of 
the LAW and of the GOSPEL, 


6 1. They erroneouſly .conceive an opinion of ſalva- 
tion in the law, which only is to be ſought in the faith 
5 of Chris, and in no other. 

+ 2. They erroneoully ſeek God's favour by works of 
* the law: Not knowing that the law, in this our cor- 
„ rupt nature, worketh only the anger of God. Rom. ili. 

* 3, They err alſo in this, that where the office of the 
law is diverſe and contrary from the goſpel, they, 
bf — any difference, confound the one with the 
other, making the goſpel to be a law, and Chri/t to be 
6 8 Moſer g the goſp 75 if 
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4 4. They err in dividing the law 18 into 
z and 


three parts, into the law-natural, the Jaw-moral, 

the law-evangelical. 

4 5. They err again in dividing the law-evangelical 
into precepts and counſels, making the precepts to 
ſerve for all men, the counſels only to ſerve for them 
that be perfect. _— 
&« 6, The chief ſubſtance of all their teaching and 
preaching reſteth upon the works of the law; as ap- 
pears by their religion, which wholly conſiſteth in 
men's merits, traditions, laws, canons, decrees, .and 
ceremonies, 

66 7 In the doctrine of ſalvation, of remiſſion, and 
juſtification, either they admit the law equally with 
the goſpel, or elſe, clean ſecluding the goſpel, they 
teach and preach the law; fo that little mention is 
made of the faith of Chrift, or none at all. | 
6 8, They err in thinking, that the law of God re- 
quireth nothing in us under pain of damnation ; but 
only our obedience in external actions: As for the in- 
ward affections and concupiſcence, they eſteem but 
light matters, i 
«© 9. They, not 3 the true nature and ſtrength 
of the law, do erroneouſly imagine that it js in man's 
power to fulfil it. 8 
10. They err in thinking, that it is in man's power 
not only to keep the law of God, but alſo to perform 
more perfect works than be in God's law commanded, 
and theſe they call the works of perfection. And hereaf 
riſe the works of ſupererogation, of ſatisfaction, of con- 
gruity and condignity, to ſtore up the treaſure-houſe of 
the pope's church, to be fold out to the people for money. 
„ 11, They err in ſaying, that the ſtate monaſtical is 
more perfect for keeping the counſels of the goſpel, 
than other ſtates be in keeping the law of the goſpel. 
© 12. The counſels of the goſpel they call the yows of 
their religious men; as profound humility, perfect chaſ- 
tity, and wilful poverty. | 

“ 13. They err abominably, in equalling their laws 
and conſtitutions with God's law, and in ſaying, that 
man's law bindeth under pain of damnation, no leſs 
than God's law, 

14. They err ſinfully, in puniſhing the tranſgreſſors 
of their laws more ſharply than the tranſgreſſors of the 
law of God; as appeareth by their inquiſitions, and 
their canon-law, &c, x 


** 15. Finally 
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« 15. Finally, they err moſt horribly in this, that where 

* the free promiſe of God aſcribeth our ſalvation only to 
©& our faith in Chriſt, excluding works; they, on the con- 
« trary, aſcribe ſalvation only, or principally, to works 
© and merits, excluding faith, Whereupon arifeth the 
« application of the ſacrifice of the maſs, ex opere operate, 
« for the quick and dead, application of the merits of 
« Chri/t's paſſion, in bulls, application of the merits of 
* all religious orders, and other ſuch like trumpery, as 
< above mentioned. 


'«< "THREE cautions to be obſerved and avoided in the true un- 
derflanding of the Law. 


„ Firſt, that we, through the miſunderſtanding of the 
* ſcriptures, do not take the law for the goſpel, nor the 
<< goſpel for the law; but ſkilfully diſcern and diſtinguiſh 
© the voice of the one from the voice of the other. Many 
* there be, who reading the book of the New Teſtament, 
imagine that whatever they find contained in it, to be 
< only and merely the voice of the goſpel. And, on the 
other hand, whatever is contained in the Old Teftament, 
„ that is, within the law, fories, pſalms, and prophets, 
« to be only and merely the word and voice of the law. 
In which they are deceived ; for the preaching of the 
t Jaw and of the goſpel are mixed together in both the 
„ Teftaments, as well in the Old as in the New. Neither 
< is the order of theſe two doctrines to be diſtinguiſhed 
dy books and leaves, but by the diverſity of God's ſpi- 
<« rit ſpeaking unto us. For ſometimes in the Old Teſ- 
< tament God doth comfort, as he comforted Adam, with 
< the voice of the goſpel. Sometimes alſo in the New, 
© he doth threaten and terrify ; as when _ threatened 
<< the Phariſees. In ſome places, again, Moſes and the 
« prophets play the evangeliſts : Infomuch that Ferom 
4 doubted whether he ſhould call 1/aiah a — or an 
* evangeliſt. In ſome places, likewiſe, Chriſt and the 
©« apoſtles ſupply the part of Moſes : And as Chrift him- 
& ſelf, until his death, was under the law (which law he 
© came not to break, but to fulfil), ſo his ſermons made to 
„the Fews, run all for the moſt upon the perfect doc- 
© trine and works of the law, ing and teaching what 
% we ought to do by the right law of juſtice, what 
danger enſueth in not performing the ſame. All which 
* places, though they be contained in the book of the 
« New Teſtament, yet they are to be referred to the doc- 
5 trine of the law, ever having in them included a privy 
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exception of repentance and faith in Chr: As 
for example; where Chriſ thus 3 Fla are 
the pure in heart; for they ſhall ſee Gods. Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye ſhall not enter 
into the kingdom of heavent. But he, that doeth the will 
of my Father, ſhall enter into the kingdom of heavenf.. 
ikewiſe the parable of the unkind feryant, juſtly 

into prifon for not forgiving his fellow-ſervant, &e. 
The caſting the rich glutton into hell, _ He, that 
denieth me before men, ſhall be denied before the angels of 
God. J With other ſuch like places of ſcripture. A 
theſe, I ſay, pertaining to the doctrine of the law, do 
ever include in them à ſecret exception. of earneſt re- 
pentance and faith in Chriſts precious blood. For 
elſe, Peter denied, and yet repented. Many publicans 
and ſinners were unkind, unmerciful, and hard-hearted 
to their fellow-ſervants;'and yet many of them re- 
pented, and by faith were faved, &c. The grace of 
Chri/ft Jeſu works in us repentance towards God, and 
faith in himſelf unfeigned. 

« Briefly, to know when the law ſpeaketh, and when 
the goſpel ſpeaketh, and to difcern the voice of the one 


from the voice of the other, we may learn from the 


following remark. That when there is any moral 
work commanded to be done, either to avoid puniſh- 
ment, or upon promiſe of any reward temporal or eter- 
nal, or elſe when "ny promiſe is made with condition 
of any work commanded in the law ; there is to be un- 
derſtood the voice of the law. On the other hand, 
where the promiſe of life and ſalvation is offered unto 
us freely, without any merits or doings of ours, and 
ſimply without any condition annexed, of any law, 
either natural, ceremonial, or moral : All ſuch places, 
whether they be read in the Old Teflament or in the 
New, are to be referred to the voice and doctrine of 
the goſpel. And this promiſe of God, freely made to 
us by the merits of N Chrift, ſo long before pro- 
pheſied to us in the Teftament, and afterward ex- 
hibited in the New Teſſament, and now requiring no- 
thing but our faith in the Son of God, is called pro- 
perly the voice of the goſpel, and differeth from the 
voice of the law in this, that it hath u condition ad- 
joined of our meriting, but only reſpecteth the merits 


„ of Chrift the Son of God; by faith in whom alone we 


„Matth. v. 8. + wid. xviii. 3. t wid. vii. 22. 
I Ibid. xviii. 23, Kc. Luke xvi. 29, Ke. I Ibid. xii. . 
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cc are promiſed of God to be ſaved and juſtified, accords 
& ing as we read, The righteouſneſs of God, which is by 
« faith A Feſus Chri unte all, and upon all them that le- 
ct ſieue, Cc. Rom. 1. 22. 
The ſecond caution or danger to be avoided is, that 
& we now knowing how to diſcern rightly between the 
cc law and the "=. Bi and having intelligence not to 
& miſtake one for the other, muſt take heed again that 
« we break not the order between theſe two, taking and 
« applying the law where the goſpel is to be applied, 
& either to ourſelves or * others. For notwith- 
« ſtanding the law and the goſpel many times are to be 
<« joined together in order of doctrine; yet it may ſome- 
tc times fall out, that the law muſt be utterly ſequeſtered 
« from the goſpel. As when any perſon or perſons do 
«& feel themſelves with the majeſty of the law and judge- 
© ment of God fo terrified and oppreſſed, and with the 
+ © burden of their fins overweighed and thrown down in- 
© to utter diſcomfort, and almoſt even to the pit of hell, 
© as happeneth many times to ſoft and timorous con- 
« ſciences of God's good ſervants: When ſuch mortihed 
e hearts do hear, either in preaching or in reading, any 
& ſuch example or place of the | gk which per- 
© taineth to the law; let them think, that they do not in 
<« the leaſt belong to them, no. more than a mourning- 
s weed belongeth to a marriage-feaſt ; and therefore re- 
de moving out of their minds all thoughts of the law, of 
ce fear, of judgement, and condemnation, let them only 
ie ſet before their eyes the goſpel, the ſweet comfort of 
«© God's promiſe, free forgiveneſs of ſins in Chriſt, grace, 
« redemption, liberty, rejoicing, pſalms, thanks, ſinging, 
and a paradiſe of ſpiritual jocundity, and nothing elſe; 
« thinking thus with themſelves, that the law hath done 
<« his office in them already, and now muſt needs give 
« place to his better; that is, muſt needs give room to 
ce 2 the Son of God, who is the Lord and Maſter, 
de the Fulfiller and Finiſher of the law; for Chriſt is the 
de end of the law for righteauſneſs to every one that bclieveth. 
<< Rom. x. 4+ | 
„The third danger to be avoided is, that we do not, 
ce on the other hand, uſe or apply the goſpel, inſtead of 
ee the law. For, as applying the law inſtead of the goſ- 
« pel, is like going to a marriage-feaſt in a mourning 
« gown ; ſo to apply the goſpel inſtead of the law, is to 
©« caſt pearls before ſwine: In which there is great abuſe 
„% among many. For commonly it is ſeen, - that theſe 
& worldly epicures and ſecure mammoniſts, to whom the 
I « doctrine 
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e doctrine of the law doth properly appertain, do receive 
« and apply to themſelves moſt principally the ſweet 
«© promiſes of the goſpel : So likewiſe it is too often the 
„ caſe, for thoſe broken and contrite in heart, to whom 
« only belong the joyful tidings of the goſpel and not 
<« the law, to receive and retain to themſelves the terrible 
« voice and ſentences of the law. Whereby it cometh 
eto paſs, that many do rejoice, that ſhould mourn; and 
«© many fear and mourn, that ſhould rejoice, Where« 
<« fore, to conclude; in private uſe of life, let every pers 


„ ſon wiſely diſcern between the law and the poſpel; 


« and aptly apply to himſelf, that which he ſeeth con- 
« venient. | 
« And again, in public order of doctrine, let 

<« diſcreet preacher put a difference between the broken 
„ heart of the mourning ſinner, and the impenitent 
«« worldling, and ſo join both the law with the goſpel, 
and the goſpel with the law; that in throwing down 
<« the wicked he ever ſpare the weak-hearted; and again, ſo 
<< ſpare the weak, that he do not encourage the ungodly.” 

he Chriſtian Reader will excuſe the length of- theſe 
extracts, which we will conclude with remarking ; that 
this excellent man Hamilton, and his bleſſed commentator 
Frith, lived before the eſtabliſhment of the Reformation 
in their reſpective countries of Scotland and England; and 
that it is comfortable to refleR, that the ſame Spirit teaches 
the ſame rruth in all places and times; as appears in the 
inſtance before us, which contains the goſpel with as much 
clearneſs (and would to GOD, it might not be (aid; 
with more clearneſs) as among the profeſſors of a later day. 


GERARD GELDENHAUR; 
| SOMETIMES CALLED, | 


GERARDUS NOVIOMAGUS. 


FAERARD GELDENHAUR, a very learned 
German, was born at Nimeguen, in the year _ 
re 


of 


From his earlieſt youth, he * diſtinguiſhed by his 
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of learning, eſpecially of hiſtory and poetry. He ſtudied 
claflical learning at Daventer, and went through his courſe 
of philoſophy at Louvarn with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was 
choſen to teach that ſcience there, It was in this famous 
univerſity, that he contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip with 
ſeveral learned men, and in particular with Eraſmus, as 
appears from the epiſtles of the latter. He made ſome 
ſtay at Antwerp, from whence he was invited to the court 
of Charles of Auſtria, to be reader and hiſtorian to that 
prince: But not loving to change his abode often, he 
did not think proper to attend him into Spain, but diſen- 
ged himſelf from his ſervice, and entered into that of 
Philip of Burgundy, biſhop of Utrecht. He was his reader 
and ſecretary twelve years, namely, to the year 1524; 
after which, he executed the ſame functions in the court 
of Maximilian of Burgundy. He was ſent to Wittenberg 
in the year 1526, in order to enquire into the ſtate of the 
ſchools, and of the church there, He faithfully reported 
what he had obſerved in that city, and confeſſed, he could 
not diſapprove of a doctrine ſo conformable to the ſcrip- 
tures, as that which he heard there: And upon this he 
forſook the popiſh religion, and retired towards the Upper 
Rhine. He married at Worms, and taught youth for ſome 
time. Afterwards, about the year 1531, he was invited 
to Augſburg, to undertake the ſame employment ; and at 
length,. in the year 1534, he went from thence to Mar- 
purg, where he taught hiſtory for two years, and then di- 
vinity to his death. He died of the plague on the 10th 
of January, A. D. 1542. He was a man well ſkilled in 
poetry, rhetoric, and hiſtory, The moſt conſiderable of 
his works are—Hiftoria Batavica ; Straſburg, 1533; but 
Volſius mentions an edition of the year 1520.—De Bata- 
vorum e er Inferioris Hiſtoria; Straſburg, 
1532. —Epiftola de Zelandid. — Satyræ Odlo, printed at Lou- 
vain, in 1515. —Hiftorie et — epiſcoporum Ultrajec- 
tinorum, &c, 
His changing his religion, and ſome writings which he 
ubliſhed againſt the church of Rome, occaſioned a quarrel 
tween him and Eraſmus. Eraſmus called him a ſedi- 
tious fellow, and blamed him for publiſhing ſcoffing 
books, which only irritated princes againſt Luther's fol- 
lowers. He blamed him alſo for prefixing the name, and 
ſome notes, of Eraſmus to certain letters, the intent of 
which was to ſhew, that the heretics ought not to be-pu- 
niſhed. This was expoſing Eraſmus to the court of 
Rome, and to the popiſh powers: For it was ſaying in 
| ; 9 c ect, 
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effect, that Eraſmus had furniſhed the innovators with 
weapons to attack their enemies. Nothing could be 
more true ; but Eraſmus did not like to have ſuch offices 
done. him, Age had made him a coward, if he was not 
one naturally; and he was afraid to avow principles, 
which he ſecretly maintained. He abuſed Geldenhaur, 
therefore, in very ſevere terms; compared him to the 
traitor Judas; and, inſtead of aſſiſting him in his neceſ- 
ſity, put him off with raillery. © But, my dear Fultu- 
rius, for ſo he nick-named him, * ſince you have taken 
© the reſolution to profeſs an evangelical life, I wonder 
you find poverty uneaſy ; when St. Hilarion, not havin 
money enough to pay his boat-hire, thought it cauſe o 
glory, that he had undeſignedly arrived at ſuch goſpel- 
perfection. St. Paul alſo glories, that he knew how 
to abound, and how to ſuffer need; and that, having 
nothing, he poſſeſſed all things. The ſame apoſtle 
commends certain Hebrews, who had received the goſ- 
pel, that they took the ſpoiling of their goods joyfully. 
Add that, if the Fews ſuffer none to be poor amon 
them, how much more does it become thoſe, who 
of the goſpel, to relieye the wants of their brethren b 
mutual charity : Eſpecially, ſince eyangelical frugality 
is content with very little? Thoſe, who live by the 
ſpirit, want no delicacies, 'if they have but bread and 
water: They are ſtrangers to luxury, and feed on faſt- 
ing. We read, that the apoſcles themſelves ſatisfied 
their hunger with ears of corn rubbed in their hands, 
Perhaps, you may imagine, I am jeſting all this while; 
Every likely—but others will not think fo,'=—Theſe 
taunts of Eraſmus give us another trace of his true cha- 
racter. He had not grace to dare the frowns of the world, 
and particularly of the great, among whom were moſt of 
his conſiderable friends ; and theſe were of the Roman com- 
munion. Whatever he ſaid in favor of Proteſtantiſm, 
was by pure conſtraint of the truth. He had very little 
court to make in that quarter. Hence, as he was a man 
of great wit as well as learning, he was free in his jeſts 
upon the foibles of many excellent men among the Pro- 
teſtants, which ſerved his purpoſe, with many of the po- 
piſh party, of concealing his real ſentiments, or of en- 
joying them without moleſtation. He had, in ſhort, too 
much of that wiſdom, which ftrives to reconcile GOD 
and mammon. | 12 
Under this life, Melchior Adam relates an anecdote of 
John Meſelus, a phyſician, as well as divine, who can- 
| M 2 vaſſed 
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vaſſed the doctrine of the ſacrament full thirty years before 
the ventilation of that ſubject by Luther and Zuinglius, 
and wrote notes upon thoſe . of the New Teſtament, 
in which it occurs. Weſelus was alſo ſirnamed Baſil and 
Gansfort, He was eſteemed of ſuch uncommon learning, 
piety, and judgement, that he was uſually called lux =BY 3 ; 
< Thelight of the world ;* and, in reſpect to any contro- 
verted matter (like another Pythagoras) it was ſufficient 
for determination to prove, hoc dixit, hoc docuit, hoc ſcripſit; 
that Veſelus had ſaid, taught, and wrote it. He viſited 
molt of the univerſities of note in the Chriſtian world, 
and was an intimate friend of John de Weſalid, whom we 
mentioned before, and whom the younger Spanheim has 
miſtaken for the ſame perſon in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
He expected to have ſhared perſecution with his learned 
friend; and probably would, but for the interpoſition of 
David d Burgundid, then biſhop of Utrecht, whom he had 
greatly ſerved in his medical capacity. He wrote man 
tracts, which were printed at Leip/ig, Antwerp, &c. and 
which have been honored by being placed in the firſt claſs 
of thoſe books, prohibited by the church of Rome. He 
died in his 70th year, By the writings of this excellent 
rſon, were the eyes of Geldenhaur opened, to the ac- 
of the truth. And he relates this remark- 
able circumſtance, that in the church of St. Levinus, in 
March 1520, he ¶ Geldenhaur] was informed by John Often- 
f. a man advanced in years, that Meſelus, long before, 
had, in converſation with him, when he was but a youth, 
addreſſed him [ the ſaid Oflendorp, ] in theſe words: My 
* ſtudious young friend, you will live to ſee the day, 
© when the doctrine of our late contentious ſchool-di. 
&« vines, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and others of the 
«© ſame leaven, ſhall be exploded by all true teachers of 
<<. the Chriſtian religion,” How true a prophet he was, 
the event amply ſhewed; for, ſoon after that time, the 
Reformation began in Germany, — The learned Reader 
may ſee more of this Meſelus, in 7 * “ Sulpitius 
Fc Belgicus,” and in the writings of Hiyricus, Wol- 
Fus, and others. 


It is proper to obſerve, that Gerard Geldenbaur was 
better known by the name of his coun 
of his family; for he was uſually called G 
Magus : yrs Er. 
other name, 


, than by that 
erardus Novio- 
aſmus, in his letters to him, gives him no 
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TVHIS German Reformer was born at Vinſperg in 
T Franconia, in the year 1482, according to Bayle: 
Dupin ſays he was born at Auſchein in Switzerland; but 
it is certain he was of Francoma. His parents were of a 
good family and in very competent circumſtances. It 
appears, in the preface to his annotations upon the pro- 
phecy of Iſaiab, that his grand-father was of Baſil, and 
that his mother was remarkable for the great ſanity of 
her life, and liberality to the poor, His father, being (it 
is ſaid) a merchant, deſigned him for his own 2 
but his mother was deſirous of making him a ſcholar, an 

revailed on her huſband to ſend him to the college of 
2 He was ſoon removed to the univerſity of Hei- 
delberg, where he received the degree of batchelor at 
fourteen years of age. From Heidelberg, he was ſent to 


Boulogne, where he ſtudied the civil law ſix months; and 


then returned to Heidelberg, where he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of divinity, He affiduouſly read the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, Richard, and Gerſon; but he deſpiſed the 
ſubtilties of Scotus, and ſcorned to follow the humopur 
which prevailed in the univerſities. He diſregarded the 
honorary diſtinctions in the public exerciſes; and onl 
endeavored to obtain the character of a learned man. He 
furniſhed his mind with uſeful knowledge, and abſtained 
from the diſputations of the ſchoolmen. All his con- 
verſation was remarkably ſerious and exemplary, grounded 
upon the maxim, Eum, gui proficiat in literis & deficiat in 
moribus, non proficere, ſed deficere : That he, who increaſes 
in knowledge without virtue, does not increaſe, but de- 
creaſe, * Not long after (ſays Dr. Fuller in his Abel Redi- 
vivus) he was honored with the title of maſter of arts, in 
the ſame academy; after which, by the advice of his. pay 
rents, he went to Bononia, with an intent to apply him; 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the civil law; but after ſtaying half a 
ear, and . finding the air very prejudicial to his health, 
e returned again to his father, and remained with him 
till he had recovered his former ſtrength. He then went 
again to Heidelberg; where, contrary to the will of his 


father, he quitted the ſtudy of the civil law, and gave 


himſelf 
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himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of divinity ; being led and 
guided thereto by the love of truth. In the performance 


of which act he imitated the example of that burning 


lamp of the church John Chry/oftom, the ſame act bein 
alſo approved and embraced by Martin Luther, John Cal: 
vin, . Martyr, Theodore Beza, Lambertus Danæus, and 
others. 

Here he began to make himſelf acquainted with ſuch 
ſchoolmen, whoſe judgement in points of controverſ' 
were moſt approved of in that 7 as Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Gerſon, and others; which he ſtudied with the utmoſt 
labor day and night, deſiring an explanation of ſuch diſ- 
tinctions, as he could not underſtand. 


This more than ordinary induſtry procured him a 
general approbation, together with a certain demonſtra- 


tion of his future worth, not only in Heidelberg, but 
in the adjacent places; inſomuch, that he was recom- 
mended to that illuſtrious prince Philip, Elector Palatine, 
who ſent for him, and committed his youngeſt ſons to his 
tuition; bearing always a reverend reſpec to him, for the 
excellency of thoſe parts with which he ſaw he was en- 
dowed. After he had been a while in this new employ- 
ment, he perceived that a courtly life did not ſuit his 
natural inclination; therefore he left it, and returned 
= (as one that had been long captivated) to the ſtudy 
divinity. 

His parents perceiving that his mind was altogether ſet 
on that ſtudy, and having no other child but him, they 
made uſe of thoſe means that God had bleſſed them with, 
in order to procure a prieſthood for him, in the town 
where he was born, to which alſo was added the authority 
of preaching : Unto this place he was called; but findin 

himſelf, after a fortnight's trial, unable to undergo f. 
laborious an office; he deſired leave to return again to 
Heidelberg, that he might acquire a greater * of 
knowledge, and return from thence better qualified to 
diſcharge the important duties of that ſacred function. 

- * Having obtained leave, he changed his reſolution and 
ſteered his courſe towards Tubingen; and from thence to 
Stutgard ; where Reuchlin lived; a man famous for his 
excellent knowledge in the languages. Here he ſtayed 
for a ſhort ſpace, during which time, he received from 
Reuchlin ſome light concerning the Greek; in which, 
by daily ſtudy and practice, he ſo profited, that, upon 
his return to Heidelberg, he publiſhed a Greek grammar 
where he alſo learned the Hebrew by a Spanifh. teacher. 
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Finding himſelf better qualified by the addition of the 
languages, he returned 1 native place, and chearfully 
labored in his paſtoral office; preaching Chrift ſo power- 
fully to them, that he was greatly admired of his auditorsz 
nor did he ſhine only in found excellent doctrine, but 
alſo in a correſponding life and converſation ; ſetting a 
good example before thoſe to whom he preached ; and 
always aſſociating with ſuch as were famous for religion 
or learning, eſpecially Wolfgang Capito, with whom he 
was acquainted at Heidelberg : T heir friendſhip being here 
renewed, it continued firm till death. 

During the diſcharge of his holy calling in the place 
of his nativity, Molſgaug Capito was called to Baſil, to be 
their public lecturer; which advancement did not cauſe 
him at all to forget his old friend Oecalampadius, but rather 
put him ,upon thinking, how he might be of ſervice in 
promoting him to ſome more eminent place; ſhewing great 
concern, that ſo bright a lamp of piety ſhould be ſhut up 
in ſo narrow and unregarded a part of the country; where- 
fore he uſed all means to perſuade the inhabitants. of 
Bajil, ſignifying his worth, to invite him to this city, and 
to confer that dignity upon him, which ſhould correſpond 
with his merit. Capite herein ſucceeded according to 
his wiſhes, for they readily agreed, and ſent Oecolampa- 
dius a call to the paſtoral office in that city, in 1515. 
Where, after he had preached, with great applauſe, for 
about a twelve-month, he was honored, in the ſame. aca» 
demy, with the title of doctor in divinity. About the 
ſame time Eraſmus Rotterodamus came to Baſil, to publiſh 
his annotations on the New Teſtament; for the perfecting 
of which, he uſed the aſſiſtance of our Ozcalampadius, on 
account of the eminency of his parts, as he himſelf freely 
confeſſeth. 

When Eraſmus's work was finiſhed, Ozcolampadius left 
Baſil and went to Augſburg, being called by the commons 
of the cathedral church to preach in that place unto the 
people: But he remained not long here; partly becauſe of 
the humble opinion he had of his own abilities, thinking 
himſelf inſufficient for ſo important and eminent a ſtation ; 
and, partly becauſe of a degree of melancholy which pre- 
Line) in his conſtitution, that diſpoſed him to retire- 
ment and ſolitude. He therefore departed, and entered 


into the monaſtry of St. Bridget, ſituated without the city 


of Augſburg; but uſed ſuch caution in making his cove- 
nant with the monks, as that he was to have 2 to 
ſtudy, and to believe what he would, and to depart — 
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them when he pleaſed; for, ſaid he, Etiamſi ſexcentis 
« juramentis me obftrixero, nequaquam ea ſervare potero, fi 
« quando utilis miniſterio verbi ſum futurus.” Although I 
mould bind myſelf by innumerable oaths, I ſhall not by any 
means be able to keep them, if at any time I ſhall perceive 
that any profit will accrue to the church by my miniſtry, 

The monks, ſenſible of their acquiſition, received him 
Joyfully into their ſociety, beſtowing all things on him 
that he defired moſt liberally, and particularly acquainted 
him with all their privileges. After a few months he was 
ſo well pleaſed, that he purpoſed to ſpend the reſt of his 
days in this lazy manner of life : But it pleaſed God to 

| him out again, and for that end ſtirred up his friends, 
and eſpecially Capito, who ſeriouſly perſuaded and ear- 
neſtly exhorted him to give over that monaſtical life; to 
whole entreaties he ielded, and purpoſed to betake him- 
ſelf again to the labors of his calling; but, by way of 
preparation to his leaving the monaſtry, he firſt prepared 
and publiſhed a book of confeſſion, in which, in many 
8 he oppoſed the doctrine of the church of 

e, and thereby rendered his life in danger. The 
moriks alſo were greatly afraid, leſt any inconvenience 
ſhould happen to them on account of his proceedings, 
and therefore endeavored to free their monaſtry of him. 
In the mean time, he ſharply reprehended them for their 
errors, perſuading them to embrace the truth, which fo 
exceedingly incenſed them againſt him, that they labored 
2 with his friends to be more earneſt with him to 
eave the monaſtry. Thus far Fuller. | 

Oecolampadius, in 1517, wrote a letter to Eraſmus, 
full of friendſhip and reſpet. He had feen Eraſmus at 
Bafil, and informed him, of his own occupations at this 
time; for he was collating the Vulgate with the Hebrew; 
and of his connections with Melancthon. In 1518, Eraſ- 
mus wrote a friendly letter to Oecolampadius, in which he 
many commends Melanctben; though, at that time, he 
was diſpleaſed with him, for having ſpoken lightly of 
his New Teſtament. 

Otcolampadius had acquired a great reputation for his 
{kill in the learned languages, and was held in great eſteem 
for his preaching. He was fo far from admitting any 
change in religion, that he wrote a book againſt Luther 
to prove that the maſs might be called a facrifice. It was 
in 1520, when he was thirty-eight years old, that he with- 
drew Himſelf from the world, and became a monk of the 
order of St. Bridget, in the monaſtry of St, Laurence, near 
* Augſburg. 
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Augſburg. I hear, ſays Eraſmus, that Occolampadius is 
* turned monk: I wiſh he had thought better upon it.” 
Eraſmus approved this ſtep of Oecolampadias as little as 
his friend Bilibaldus; and obſerves, that a man's diſcon- 
tented and reſtleſs temper will purſue him even into the 
retirement of a monaſtry. Occolampadius informed Eraſ- 
mus of his change of life; to which the latter replied, 
and wiſhed, that this learned man might find his new - 
ſituation anſwerable to his hopes. If I thought, ſays 
* Eraſmus, it would prove fo, I could be content to bear 
you company: Bur I fear you will find your expec- 
« tations diſappointed.* Oecolampadius ſuſpected, that 
Eraſmus diſapproved of his entering into a monaſtic life, 
Eraſmus tells him, it was not fo; and that, when he 
treated the monks as Phariſees, he only meant his own 
perſecutors; and thoſe, who, under a pretence of religion, 
were real foes to it. He was willing to ſuppoſe, that 
Oecolampadius had choſen a ſociety leſs infected than ſome 
others. 

Eraſmus was not deceived in his conjecture; for, in 
1521, Oecolampadius began to go over to the reformers, 
He had corrected the firſt edition of the New Teſtament 
publiſhed by Eraſmus, who deſcribes him as a perſon that 


approved the ſtate of life into which he had entered, and 


performed his duty: However, Ozcolampadius ſoon altered 
his judgement, and left his monaſtery in 1522. He re- 
tired to Baſil, in Switzerland, where he was made curate, 
and preacher of the church of St. Martin; and he ſoon 
introduced the doctrine of Luther, Here he was again 
advanced by the ſenate to a paſtoral office, with a yearly 
ſtipend, which he performed with great zeal and conſtancy 
to the glory of God and the good of his church; here he 
boldly diſcovered to his auditors thoſe errors, which b 
continuance had got firm footing in the church—he 
opened up to them the perfection and ſufficiency of the 
merits of Chri/t—he decfaredto them the true nature of 
faith—and explained to them the true doctrine of charity; 
inſomuch that they began to waver in their minds about 
the authority of the popiſh religion. Whilſt he was thus 
zealouſſy occupied in theſe things, there were ſome who - 
labored to draw him again to the Pſeudo-Catholick reli- 
gion, eſpecially Johannes Cochlæus, who, in 1524, wrote 
etters to him, in which he declared himſelf deeply af- 
flicted, to hear that a man, ſo excellently learned, ſhould 
lay aſide his coul, and adhere to ſuch heretical opinions ; 
and at the ſame time _— him to revoke his wh” 
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and return to the monaſtry, provifes him a diſpenſation 


from the Pope, and the favor of the Prior, which he had 
formerly enjoyed: But theſe and ſuch like things were 
ſlighted by Oecolampadius, who, bringing them to the word 
of God, found they would not endure the trial. 

In the performance of his paſtoral charge, an aſſiſtant 
was appointed him by public authority; and now he be. 
gan to ſettle a more excellent Reformation in the church, 
commanding the ſacrament of baptiſm to be adminiſtred 
in the mother tongue, and the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper to be received in both kinds; he taught that the 
maſs was not a ſacrifice for the living and the dead, or 
for thoſe who were tormented in their feigned purgatory; 
but that perfect ſatisfaction was made for all believers by 
the paſſion and merits of Chriſt. He diſſuaded them from 
ſprinklmg themſelves with holy-water, and from the con- 
ſecration of palms, and the like; declaring, that they, 
who attributed virtue to ſuch things, did exceedingly de- 
tract from the glory and power of God. His preachings 


of the doctrines of 1 took ſuch deep root in the hearts 


of his auditors, that they gave a period to many ſuper- 
ſtitious actions among them. 

The foundation of future Reformation was no ſooner 
laid, than the old dragon began to play his part, and to 
diſcover his malicious envy and hatred againſt ſuch things 
as make for the glory of God; either by hindering their 

roceedings, or by laying ſome foul aſperſion on them: 
For at that time far tn Prth that, yet continued, ſacra- 
mentary diſſenſion between Martin {uo and Huldericus 
Zuinglius, paſtor of the church at Zurich, concerning the 
euchariſt, which cauſed a great diſſenſion between the 
churches of Switzerland and Saxony. Oecolampadius endea- 
vored, but with little ſucceſs, to heal theſe diſſenſions by 
publiſhing a book upon the true meaning of theſe words, 
Hoc eff corpus meum; and by many ſtrong arguments af- 
firmed, that it was a tropial phraſe. 

This intended Reformation was again hindered by 
Eckius and his followers, who taught, 1. That the ſub- 
ſtantial body and blood of Chriſt was in the ſacrament of 
the altar. 2, That they were truly offered up in the maſs, 
both for the living and the dead. 3. That the virgin 
Mary and the Saints were to be worſhipped as interceſſors. 
4. That the images of Jeſus and the Saints were not to be 
aboliſhed. 5. That after this life there was a ga. 
Theſe M. were vehemently oppoſed by Oecolam- 
padius at the public diſputation held at Baden: The 
| conſequences 
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conſequence of which was, that ſome of the Helvetians or 
Switzers, ſubſcribed the arguments of Eetius, and others 
thoſe of Oecolampadius; ſo that their diſſenſion fill re- 
mained; nor could it be removed by any means, although 
attempted by many worthy inſtruments of Chrift, who 
encountered many dangers, in order to accompliſh an end 
ſo deſirable. However Ozcolampadius wrought ſo with the 
people, that liberty of conſcience was granted to the ci- 


tizens in matters of religion. 


Luther was introducing the Reformation in Germany; 
while Zuinglius began to introduce it in Switzerland, 
by publicly preaching againſt the corruptions of the 
„4 church. Oecolampadius aſſiſted Zuinglius; which 
made Eraſmus ſpeak ill of them both, in 1524, and in- 
veigh violently againſt the morals both of the reformed, 
who then began to make a party, and of the Lutherans. 
© Shall we, ſays Eraſmus, ſhake off the domination of 
« popes and prelates, to ſubmit to worſe tyrants than 
© they, to ſcabby madmen, to the ſcum of the earth ?* - 
He had in view Otho Brunfield, and Farellus, whom he 
could not bear, becauſe they had declared him as a poli- 
tical time-ſerver, who durſt not act according to his true 
ſentiments. They had their faults : But they applied 
themſelves cloſely to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures; 
and, as far as they underſtood the goſpel, they preached 
it with great fervor, and with no [eſs danger. If there 
was ſomething in their behavior which Bro mus could 
juſtly cenſure, there was alſo ſomething which he might 

ave commended. | | | 

Oecolampadius and Zuinglius had declared openly enough, 
that they followed not the ſentiments of Likes in all 
things: Vet they ſpoke of Luther with reſpe&; and theſe 
differences were not concerning things effential and fun- 
damental. Eraſmus, who was ſo well verſed in ecclefi- 
aſtical antiquities, knew that the antient fathers were far 
enough from being all of a mind, though' they agreed in 

e main; and as he pardoned them, he ought to have 
extended the ſame favor to his contemporaries, 'to men 
equally liable to the ſame defects, and equally worthy of 
the ſame regard and reſpect. | | 

Eraſmus, in 1525, appeared angry with Occolampadius ; 
becauſe, in the preface to his commentary on Iſalab, he 
had ſaid of Eraſmus, Magnus Eraſmus nofter, ** Our great 
«© Eraſmus,” which might give occaſion to the enemies of 
the latter to ſay, that he and Oecolampadius were of a mind. 
The beginning of this epiſtle is not worthy of Eraſmus. 

- N 2 © I judge 
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ga OECOLAMPADIUS; 
© I judge not, ſays he, I leave that to the Lord, who will 
© abſolve, or condemn you: But I conſider what ſeveral 
great men think of you, the emperor, the pope, Ferdi- 
© nand, the king of England, the biſhop of Rachefter, car- 
© dinal Yolſey, and many others, whoſe authority it is 
© not ſafe for me to deſpiſe, and whoſe favour it is not 
s prudent. for me to | away.“ What reply this 
earned and worthy Reformer 8 to this ſtrange com- 
laint, we know not: But he might very juſtly have told 
— that he had done him more honor than he de- 
ſerved; and that, for the future, he would throw away 
no more civilities upon him. 

Whilſt Lutheraniſm was ſettling in Germany, the doc- 
trine of the new ſet, founded in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 
was called, Evangelical Truth;' and Zuinglius boldly 
oppoſed the errors of the church of Nome. Upon this 


foundation he continued preaching from the beginning 
Iſo 


of the year 1519, not only againſt pans © but a 
againſt the interceſſion and invocation of faints, the ſa- 
crifice of the maſs, the eccleſiaſtical vows, the celebacy 
of prieſts, and the abſtinence from meats. However, he 
attempted no alteration in the outward and public worſhip 
of God till 1523, when he found the magiſtrates and citi- 
zens of Zurich diſpoſed to caſt off the Romiſb doctrine, and 

xeceive the reformed. 

About this time, the ſect of Anabaptiſts ſprung up in 
Germany, under Nicholas Stork and Thamas Muncer, who 
bad been followers of Luther. They taught, that the 
s of all men ought to be common: That all men 
uld be free, and independent: That God would no 
longer permit the oppreſſions of kings, and the injuſtice 
of magiſtrates: That the time was come for them to be 
1 and men of honeſty and religion ſet up in their 
places. This ſeditious doctrine was diſperſed in Germaiuy, 
and cauſed a rebellion among the peaſants in all places. 
The firſt commotions began in Swabia, which ſoon ſpread 
throughout all the ten circles of the empire, where vaſt 
multitudes of peaſants plundered the country; robbed and 
burnt the churches, monaſtries, and caſtles; flew the 
yoo, monks, and nobility; and made a ſtrange deſo- 
ation in all the ſtates. The princes of the empire ſent a 
confederate. army againſt the rebels, who were defeated 
in three battles by —_— Truchſes, count of Walburg, and 
the elector Palatine. Muncer ſtill kept ſome bands of 
pres in Thuringia, and made Mulhanſen the chief re- 
dence of his Ut2pian kingdom. But Jobn elector of 
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Saxony, Frederic prince of Heſſe, and the duke of Brun/- 
wick, attacked Muncer at Franethuſen, where he was de- 
feated, taken priſoner, and executed. | 1 
While the German princes were cruſhing this rebellion 
of the peaſants, there happened great diſputes in Germany 
and Switzerland between the Romiſb prieſts and the Re- 
formers; as alſo between the Lutherans, Zuinglians; and 
Anabaptiſts, Luther declared himſelf again the doctrine 
of Zuinglius concerning the Lord's Supper: But Qeco» 
— — concurred with Zuingliut, and taught the ſame 
rine at Baf. | * 
Eraſmus reſided at this time at Baſil, and ſpeaks of the 
ſlaughter of the peaſants in Germany But commends the 
comparative moderation of the reformers of Bal. He 
wrote to Bedda, to juſtify a letter which he had formerly 
ſent to the biſhop of Baſil. In it we find ſome remarkable 
things concerning the ſentiments of the reformed; as to 
the euchariſt, * Caroleflad, ſays he, hath brought a moſt 
formidable tragedy upon the ſtage. He hath perſuadetl * 
the people, that there is nothing in the Lord's Supper 
except bread and wine. — hath written books 
to ſupport this opinion: And Oecolampadius hath de- 
+ fended it with ſuch (kill, and hath employed fo many 
arguments, and ſuch perſuaſive eloquence, that, if God 
+ ſhould not interpoſe, even the ele& ma ſeduced. 
This city of Bail wavers; but it may ſtill be confirmed 
in the faith. I am obliged to quit all my other affairs, 
to enter into this war, although I-have not abilities 
equal to ſo difficult a taſk.* It appears not, that Fraſ 
mus even undertook to confute Oæcalampadius; and this Was 
probably a mere bragging and threatening, not intended 
to be put in execution, and thrown out only to pleaſe 
the Romaniſts. He acted very prudently in leaving Oeco- 
lampadius and Zuinglius at quiet, and in declining a com- 
bat, wherein he would infallibly have been-buffeted and 
diſgraced, He was ever ſuſpected of favoring this very 
ſentiment; and, in another letter, he beſtows the ſame 
praiſes upon this work of Oecolampadius. / 
Oecolampadius agreed with Zuinglius in the nature of 
the doctrine; but he gave a different ſenſe of our Lord's 
words. Zuinglius placed the figure of theſe words, This 
* is my body, in the verb, © is; which he held to be 
taken for ſignifies. Occolampadius laid it upon the noun, 
body; and affirmed that the bread is called, the body; by 2 
The 


2 


metonymy, which allows the name of the thing 
to be given to the ſign. 
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The Lutherans, in Swabia and Bavaria, decried the 
doctrine of Oecolampadius in their ſermons, which obli 
him to dedicate a treatiſe upon the words of the inſtitution 
of the Lord's Supper to them, printed at Straſdurg in 
1525, and afterwards in the German tongue at Baſil, where 
it was at firſt forbidden. As ſoon as this formidable book 
appeared, the magiſtrates of Baſil conſulted two divines 
and two lawyers, to know whether the public ſale of it 
might be permitted. The divines were Eraſmus and Berus; 
the lawyers were Bonifacius Amerbachius and Claudius Can- 
zonetta. Eraſmus ſays, that, in giving his anſwer u 
this point, he made no invectives ee Oecolampadius; 
and ſo the book was allowed to be ſold. He adds, Zuin- 
glius, Oecolampadius, Capito, and Pellican, were alarmed 
at this procedure; and that Capito wrote from Straſburg, 
deſiring that too much deference might not be paid to the 
judgement of theſe four arbitrators. 
rentius anſwered Oecolampadius, in the name of all the 
Lutheran miniſters of Swabia, in a book intitled, Syn- 
gramma Suevicum ſuper verbis cœnæ, in which he aſſerted, 
That Jeſus Cbriſi is preſent in the ſacrament, and in 
the action of the ſupper : That his body and blood are 
received, although in an inviſible manner, by faith; as 
© remiffion of ſins is received by baptiſm.” Yet he inti- 
mated, that the body and blood of Chri/t are preſent only 
by faith, and are received only ſpiritually. The Syn- 
ener was tranſlated by John Agricola into the German 
nguage; and it was approved by Luther, who wrote a 
preface to it, wherein he ſays, * The ſacramentarians 
had already five or ſix leaders; the firſt, Caroloftadius, 
© who applies the pronoun this, to the viſible body of 
Feſus Chriſt; the ſecond Zuinglius, who expounds the 
word is, by ſignifies; the third Occolampadius, who places 
the figure upon the word, bey; a fourth perverts the 
order of the words; a fifth alters their places; the ſixth 
is not yet produced, who will chicane about the words; 
and, perhaps, we may ſoon fee a ſeventh, who will 
overthrow all.“ | 
Otcolampadius and Zuinglius were obliged to defend 
themſelves againſt Luther, who anſwered them, and wrote 
a book on purpoſe upon the euchariſt in the German 
tongue, in which he attempted to prove the ubiquity of 
the body of Feſus Chriſt by this argument: That in all 
© places where the divinity of our Saviour is, there his 
©: humanity ought alſo to be preſent.” Oecolampadius and 


Zuinglius immediately replied : And * and 
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Bucer confuted the large confeſſion of Luther. . Brentius 
oppoſed their opinions in his expoſition upon the goſpel 
of St. Fohn; and the other Lutherans nerkiſted reſolutel 
in the condemnation of it. | 

Eraſmus, in 1526, paſſed a remarkable jud t upon 
the ſentiments of Oecolampadius touching the eucharitt, 
in a letter to Pirchheimerus, who had written a book on 
the ſubje& againſt Oecolampadius. The opinion of Oc 
© lampadinus, ſays Eraſmus, would ndt diſpleaſe me, if tho 
«* conſent of the church did not hinder me from * — 
it: For I diſcern not what good an inviſible ſubſtance 
© can do there, or how it can profit any one, if it were 
© diſcernable." Here the good ſenſe of Eraſmus ſuggeſted 
to him plain and ſtrong arguments againſt either tranſub- 
ſtantiation, or the real and bodily preſence; He thought 
miracles ſhould be ſo wrought as to be ſeen, and 
they ſhould never be wrought in vain. © Piretbeimerus ral- 
lied Eraſmus for having ſaid, that he preferred the ſenti- 
ment of Oecolampadius upon the euchariſt to that of others. 
Eraſmus replied, © I never ſaid that his ſentiment was the 
* beſt; I only ſaid to ſome friends that I could adoptit, if 
© the authority of the church had approved it; but that I 
could not quit the ſentiments of the church. I call the 
church, the conſent of the body of Chriſtian people.” 

The conſequence of theſe diſputes was a divihon among 
the reformers into two conſiderable ſets : The Luthe- 
rans, and the Zuinglians, or Sacramentarians. - The 
Saxons continued firm to the doArine of Luther; and that 
of Zuinglius was received by the Stwitzers, and ſome cities 
of the upper Germany. 

All this time, the goſpel was preached in no other of 
the "op cantons, than Zurich, The other twelve can- 
tons, therefore, appointed among themſelves a diſputation 
to be held at Baden, at which place were aſſembled the 
famous Echius, Fohn Faber, Murner, &c. together with 
the biſhops' legates of Lucern, Baſil, Lauſanne, &c. The 
points diſputed were, tranſubſtantiation, the propitiation 
offered in the maſs, the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip 
of images, and purgatory, Occolampadius, with others, 
diſputed againſt theſe theſes; but came to no other con- 
cluſion, than to refer the deciſion to the authority of the 
next general council, when it ſhould be convened, 

A conference between the Zuinglians, Lutherans, and 
Papiſts, was held at Bern, on the ſeventh of January, 

528. This diſputation was particularly on the propo- 
ition of the ſacrament ; and Oęcolampadius, together with 
3 | Zuinglius, 
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Zuinglius, Bucer, Capito, Blauretus, and ſeveral other $2, 
cramentarians, maintained it againſt the Papiſts and Lu. 
therans, It ended in the abolition of the ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies of the Romiſp church, throughout the canton 
of Bern, The cities of Conſtance and Geneva immediately 
followed the example : But it was not effected in the cities 
of Baſil and Straſburgh till 1529. ror on was mat- 
ried this year to the widow of Cellarius. It is remarkable, 
that, after the death of Oecolampadius, ſhe was married to 
E. Capito : And laſtly, to Martin Bucer. Eraſmus 
laughed at Occolampadins for his marriage; and ſaid, “ He 
s -hath taken to himſelf a wife, a pretty girl; probably he 
« deſigns to mortify the fleſh, Some call Lutheranifm a 
o tragedy: I call it a comedy, where the diſtreſs ends in 
* matrimony,” Yet he afterwards commended him as a 
divine, | 
The troubles of Germany increaſed, and the emperor 
Charles V. was obliged to call a diet at Spire, in March 
1529 ; in the firſt place, to require the aſſiſtance of the 
rinces of the empire againſt Solyman, who had taken 
Bade, and threatened to conquer all Hungary: And in 
the next place, to find out ſome way to allay the diſputes 
about religion. The Anabaptiſts were not permitted ta 
come to this diet: It was alſo intended to exclude the de- 
puties of Straſburgb, and the other cities, who had, con- 
2 to the edits of the preceding diets, aboliſhed the 
mafs, and other ceremonies, by their on authority. The 
Catholics labored all they could to divide the Lutherans, 
and Sacramentarians ; and had accompliſhed their deſign, 


if the landgrave of Heſſe had not prevented their diviſions 


from breaking out. e Lutheran princes prong againſt 
the edict publiſhed at the diet of Spire; and, for that 
reaſon, were called PROrESTANTS. In the following 

they preſented to the emperor, at the diet of Augſburg 
their cchfelkon of faith; and entered into a defenſive 
league, at Smalcald, for their common ſecurity. | 
e article of the proteffation, which concerned the doc - 
trine of the Sacramentarians, was particularly worded 
that the princes might take away the difference between 
the Lutherans and Zuinglians, without approving the 
doctrine of the Sacramentarians. Oztolampadius com- 
plained, in a letter wrote to Melandbon; that Faber, bi- 
ſhop of Vienna, attempted to procure the condemnation of 
their opinions: And he deſired Melanctbon to declare on 


his fide. Melan&hon anſwered him, that he could not 


approve their opinion, as he found no ſufficient _ to 
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depart from the literal ſenſe of the words. He deſired 
Oecolampadius to conſider the importance of the queſtion 
in debate: And adds, it would be convenient that ſome 
good men ſhould confer together upon that head. Oeco- 
padius replied to this letter of Melan&hon, r 
to the neceſſity of ſome conferences: But obſerved, tha 
the perſons to be appointed ſhould be men free from paſ- 
fon, and not of contentious ſpirits ; otherwiſe they would 
be unable to diſcover the truth, and only increaſe their 
enmity. | 
The landgrave of Heſſe, in purſuance of theſe propo- 
ſitions, invited Sale and Tanzer to a friendly con- 
ference at Marpurg, in October following. Both parties 
were unwilling to accept the propoſal: But Oecolampa- 
dius prevailed on Zuinglius, Bucer, and Hedio, to embrace 
it, and repair to Marpurg, where they were followed by 
Luther, Alan ben, uſtus Fonas, Andreas Ofiander, Bren- 
tius, and Agricola. Before they held their public con- 
ference, there was a private meeting between Oecol - 
dius and Zuinglius, Luther and Mclanthon. They diſ- 
agreed upon the article of the Lord's Supper, and debated 
it before the landgrave himſelf. This conference held 
three days; wherein Luther kept cloſe to the words of the 
inſtitution, which he affirmed to be full and poſitive for 
the corporal manducation. Oecolampadius aflerted, that 
they ought to be underſtood metaphorically, and of a ſpi- 
ritual preſence ; but affirmed, that it did not exclude the 
corporal. ' Many authorities and arguments were pro- 
duced on both ſides : Though neither was convinced. 
Bucer endeavored to reconcile the Lutherans and Zu-" 
inglians at the diet of Aug/burg : But Oecolampadius diſ- 
approved of his articles; and his labours to procure an 
union were ineffectual. In 1531, a civil war broke out 
between the popiſh and proteſtant cantons in Switzerland, 
in which Zuinglius was killed. The ſame year the book, 
8 by Servetus about the errors concerning the 
rinity, was brought into Switzerland, where it diſguſted 
ſeveral of the proteſtant divines, as it appears from a let- 
ter of Oecolampadius to Bucer, dated the fifth of Auguft, 
1531, wherein he ſays, © I have ſeen our friends of — | 
* who are very much offended with the book intitled De 
% Trinitatis Erroribus. I deſire you will acquaint Luther, 
* that this book was printed out of this country, and 
« without our 3 The author impudently af- 


firms, that the Lutherans do not underſtand the doc- 
< trine of juſtification ; _ our church will be ill ſpoken 


of, 
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* of, unleſs our divines make it their buſineſs to explode 
« him. I beſeech you to make an apology for our church, 
« at leaſt in your confutation inſcribed to the emperor, 
« He wreſts all the paſſages of the ſcripture, to prove 
<< that the Son is not co-eternal and conſubſtantial with 
ce the Father; and that the man Cbriſt is the Son of God.“ 

The magiſtrates of Baſil deſired that Oecalampadius 
would — — his opinion concerning the book of Ser- 
vetus; and the reformer made a ſhort diſcourſe in their 

reſence, wherein he ſhewed that it was a pernicious. 
4 but he expreſſed himſelf with great moderation. 
Oecalampadius alſo wrote two letters to Servetus about his 
book, wherein he confuted him in a very civil manner, 
and intreated him to renounce his errors. He blamed 
Servetus for expreſſing a greater eſteem for Tertullian, than 
for all the other fathers of the church, Servetus conti- 
nued an Anti-trigitarian ; and ſome are of opinion, that 
the Reformation would have made a further progreſs, if 
it had not been for that ſect. 

After the painful ſuſtaining (ſays Dr. Fuller ) of fo many 
labors, at home and abroad, he returned to Baſil, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his life in preaching, reading, 
writing, publiſhing, viſiting the fick, and alſo the care of 
certain adjacent churches, till 1 5315 when it pleaſed God 
to viſit him with ſickneſs, that ſoon confined him to his 
bed, with the greateſt appearance of a ſpeedy diſſolution. 
He ſent for the paſtors of the place, and welcomed them 
with a ſhort, pithy oration ; in which he exhorted them 
to remain conſtant and firm in the purity of the doctrine 
which they profeſſed, becauſe it was agreeable to the word 
of God: As to other things, he-wiſhed them to be leſs 
careful.; aſſuring them, that the all-ſufficient God would 
care for them, and would not be wanting to his church, 

His children ſtanding before him, he took them by their 
right-hand, and gently ſtroking their heads, he adviſed 
them to love God, who would be to them in place of a 
father. 

A little before his death, one of his intimate friends com- 
ing to him, he aſked him, ¶ hat news?” his friend anſwer- 
ed, Nene,” But (ſaid he) “I will tell thee news ;”* being 
aſked, what it was! he anſwered, Brevi ero apud CHRIS. 
« Tum Dominum:” I ſhall in a fort time be with 
CurrsT my Loxp. And laying his hand upon his breaſt, 
he ſaid, ** Here is abundance of light.” In the morning be- 
fore he died, he repeated the fifty-firſt pſalm ; at the end of 
which he added, . Salva me, Chrifte Feſu;” ſayeme, O 7257 
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Feſus; being the laſt words he was heard to ſpeak: Thoſe 
preſent in the room praying, continued to pray till he had 
ſurrendered his ſpirit to his Creator; which he did moſt 
willingly and chearfully, on the firſt day of December, 1531, 
and in the forty-ninth year of his age; and was buried, 
with every mark of reſpect and concern, in the ſame City. 
© He was of a meek and quiet diſpoſition, in the. under 
taking of any buſineſs; he was very eircumſpect; nor 
was any thing more pleaſing: to him, than to ſpend his 
time in reading and commenting. He left the following 
works behind him. | | | 
r. Annotations-on'Genefits 2. On Job. 3. On Iſaiah. 

4. Feremiah. F. Ezthiel. . Daniel, 7. Hefen. B. Amos. 
9. Jenab. 10. Micah, chap. ii. 11 On the three laſt 
prophets, 12. On the Pſalms. 1. Matthew. 14. Ro- 
mans. 15. Hebrews. -* 16. 1 Epiſtſe of John. 17. Of 
the genuine ſenſe of theſe words, He e corpus meum. 
18. An exhortation- to the reading of God's word. 19. 
Of the dignity of the euchariſt. 20. Of the joy of the 
reſurrection. 21. A ſpeech to the ſenate of Baff. . A 
catechiſm. 23. Annotations on CH. 24. Enchi- 
ridion to the Greek tongue. 25, Againſt Anabaptiſts. 
26. Annotations on the s of the apoſtles; and epiſtles to 
the Corinthians. 27. Of alms-deeds. 28. Againſt Julian the 
apoſtate 29. Of true faith in Chyif. 30. Of the praiſes 
1 At-- 31. Of the life of Meſet. 32. Againſt uſury. 
His learning and doctrine were ſuch, that even Sy. 1 
nal Sadolet, on hearing the news of his death, wiſhed that 
he could lawfully grieve for the loſs of him. He was ſuc= 
ce:ded by Ofwaldus Myconius. Sleidan fays, that his grief 
upon the death of Zuinglius, whom he loved extremely, 
heightened his diforder, and haſtened his end. Verben 
fays, that there was ſcaroe ever ſuch an inſtance of cordial 
friendſhip, as ſubſiſted between theſe two great men. 
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ULRICUS ZUINGLIUS, 
Tux REFORMER or SWITZERLAND. 
*TLRICUS ZUINGLIUS, the famous Reformer 


of this country, was of a good parentage, and born 
on the firſt of January, N · #4 Is é 
N 2 | 
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of Tockenburg, which is a diſtin& republic, in alliance 
with the Switzers, or Helvetic body. He was ſent to 
Baſil, when he was ten years of age, to receive the firſt 
rudiments of his learning; and from thence he went to 
Bern, where he was taught Greek and Hebrew under 
Henry Lupulus, He ſudied mn at Vienna, and 
divinity at Baſil, where he was made doctor in 1505, about 
which time he heard Thomas Wittenbach preach, that the 
death of Chriſt is the only price of our redemption, and 
that indulgences were but a device of the pope : And thę 
next year he began to preach with ſuch good ſucceſs, that 
he was elected, paſtor of Glaris, the chief town in the 
canton of that name. He continued there till 1516, when 
the reputation which he had acquired by his ſermons oc- 
caſioned him to be called to the Hermitage, a place famous 
for pilgrimages to the virgin Mary. | 

It is reported, that Zuinglius, x 44 this time, had a re- 
markable conference with cardinal Matthew, biſhop of 
Syon, in the allied country of Valais, concerning the 
abuſes which had crept into the church, and the way to 
work a Reformation. He had before read the conclu- 
ſions of the famous Picus of Mirandula, which had gone 
far to determine his judgement. He then had heard no- 
thing of Luther. | 
He was ſoon after invited to Zurich, the capital of that 
canton, to. undertake the principal charge of that city, 
and to preach the word of God among the inhabitants. 
The method which he followed in his ſermons, was to 
explain a text of holy ſcripture; and he began with the 
golpel of St. Matthery. 

bout the year 1517, Martin Luther, profeſſor of Wit- 
tenberg in Saxony, had entered into a diſpute againſt the 
cuſtom of ſelling indulgences hy the pope, who condemned 
Luther : . he appealed to a council, and went on writing 

inſt the errors of the church of Rome. 

Zuinghus ſhewed himſelf at firſt very favorable to Lu- 
nber, and recommended his books to his auditors, though 
he would not preach them himſelf. Samſon, a franciſcan 
of Milan, was ſent by the pope, as general viſitor of his 
order, to publiſh indulgences at Zurich, He preached, 
according to the uſual manner, that the pope had granted 

an abſolute pardon of fins to ſuch as purchaſed thoſe in- 

— and that they might thereby infallibly deliver 
ſouls out of purgatory. Zuinglius followed the example 
of Luther, by declaiming powerfully againſt this franciſ- 


Fan, and againſt the indulgences, Hugh biſhop of = 
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believed, that Zuinglius was diſpleaſed only with the 
abuſe, and exhorted him to proceed under his patronage: 
But Zuinglius went farther, and ſolicited that prelate, 'as 
alſo the papal legate in Switzerland, to favor the doAtine 
that he intended to ſettle, which he called evangeli 
truth, They refuſed his propoſals; and he oppoſed the 
piſh ceremonies from the yur I 519, to 1523, when he 
und an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his own doctrine, and 
of aboliſhing the ſuperſtition of Rome. 
Eraſmus was diſpleaſed at the violent —— which 
aroſe about the Lord's Supper among the Reformers, the 
Zuinglians, and the Lutherans; for, in thoſe days, Zuin- 
glius and his adherents were the only men who talked 
reaſonably upon that ſubject. He informed the preſident 
of the court at Mechlin, in 1522, that the ſpirit of Re- 
formation increaſed in Switzerland, where there were two 
hundred thouſand who abhorred the ſee of Rome. Eraſ- 
mus was not miſtaken in this, as the Reformation in Stoit- 
zerland ſoon afterwards ſhewed, 

The Switzers had rendered themſelves a very formidable 
nation, and their bravery was admired in all the European 
ſtates. Francis I. king of France purchaſed their friend- 
ſhip with a great ſum of money in 1515: And, in 1521, 
concluded a treaty with the Switzers, by which he was at 
| liberty to levy any number of _ troops, from fix to 

ſixteen thouſand, without aſking the conſent of the ma- 
giſtrates. The canton of Zurick refuſed to enter into this 
treaty z becauſe Zuinglius, who was in great eſteem there, 
repreſented that the ſuffering a foreign prince to raiſe 
troops in this manner, was, in effect, ſelling the blood of 
their allies and children, 

Zuinglius conducted the Reformation in Switzerland 
with as much progreſs as Luther conducted that in Saxony; 
though he carried himſelf with more moderation and pru- 
dence, He propounded his doctrine in his ſermons, 
which he preached four years ſucceffively in Zurich, ind | 
money. prepared the minds of the people for its recep- 
tion : But he would not attempt to make any alterations 
in the divine worſhip without the concurrence of the ma- 
giſtrates, and he cauſed an aſſembly to be called for that 

urpoſe by the ſenate of Zurich, on the twenty-ninth of 
— 1523, that the differences among preachers in 
matters of religion might be compoſed. 

The aſſembly met upon the day appointed, when a 

reat number of the clergy appeared, and the biſhop of 
Conſtance ſent three deputies, among-whom was John Fa- 
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ber, his chief vicar. The conſul opened the conference 
| by declaring, that the ſermons of Zuinglius had raiſed fo 
many diſputes in their city, that the ſenate thought it the 
beſt way to allay theſe differences by appointing a con- 
ference before the council of two hundred, to which all 
the clergy both of the city and country had been ſum- 
moned. Zuinglius replied, ** That the light of the goſpel 
had been obſcured, and almoſt extinguiſhed, by human 
« traditions: But that ſeveral eminent men had lately 
& endeavoured to reſtore it, by preaching the word of 
& God to the people in its purity. That he was one of 
„that number; and, like them, had been treated as an 
6 heretic and ſeducer; though he had, for five years paſt, 
«© taught only what was contained in the holy ſeripture. 
©« That it was for this reaſon he had deſired to give an 
« account of his doctrine before the ſenate of Zurich, and 
& the biſhop of Con/iance, That he thanked the ſenate 
for granting him this favor; and that he had drawn his 
« doctrines into ſixty- ſeven propoſitions, which he was 
« fully perſuaded were agreeable to the goſpel : And he 
« was ready to anſwer for. himſelf, if any perſon would 
„ accuſe him of error or hereſy.” 

The doctrines contained in thoſe ſixty-ſeven propo- 
ſitions, may be reduced to theſe following articles. That 
the goſpel is the only rule of faith. The church is the 
communion of ſaints. We ought to acknowledge no 
other head of the church but Jeu Chrift. All traditions 
ſhould be rejected. There is no other ſacrifice but that 
of Feſus Chrift- upon the croſs: And the maſs is no ſa- 
erifice, but a commemoration of the ſacrifice of Chriſl. 
We have need of no other interceſſor with God than Jeſus 
| Chrift. All ſorts of meat may be eaten at all times, 
The. habits of monks ſmell of hypocriſy. Marriage is 
allowed to all men, and no man is obliged to make a vow 
of chaſtity, nor are prieſts at all obliged to live unmar- 
ried. Excommunication ought not to be inflicted by the 
biſhop alone, but by the whole church; and notorious 
offenders only ought to be. excommunicated. The power 
which the pope and biſhops aſſume to themſelves, is a 

iece of pride that has no foundation in the ſcripture. 
God alone can forgive fins: For confeſſion of fin to a 
prieſt, is only to beg his ghoſtly advice; and works of 
ſatisfaction proceed from human tradition. The ſcripture 
does not teach us, that there is ſuch a place as purgatory. 
The character which the ſacraments are ſaid to impreſs 
is of a modern invention. The ſcripture acknowledges 

* | | aong 
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none for prieſts, or biſhops, but ſuch as preach the word 
of God. Laſtly, he promiſed to deliver his judgement 
about tythes, the revenues of the church, the condition 
of infants not baptized, and about confirmation, if any 
perſon defired to diſpute with him upon theſe points. 
Zuinglius exhorted the magiſtrates of Zurich to leave 
their citizens no longer in doubt of what concerned their 
ſalvation. The council then declared, that if any perſon 
preſent had any thing to alledge againſt Zuinglius, he had 
free liberty to ſpeak. Zuinglius made a public challenge 
three times: But he met with no opponent, except Faber, 
who inadvertently mentioned the intercefion of ſaints, 
which gave Zuinglius an opportunity of oppoling that 
doctrine, and drawing his adverſary into a diſpute. | 
Faber made a very general diſcourſe about the auth 
of the church and councils, which had condemned the 
antient heretics, and lately WWickliffe, Huſs, and Jerom of 
Prague, whoſe doctrines were now revived. | He ſaid, that 
the interceſſion of ſaints was a doctrine, which had been 
long ſettled in the church, and authorized” by the prac- 
tice of all nations: But concluded, that ſuch queſtions 
ought to be debated only among divines, as in the uni- 
verſities of Paris, Cologne, or Louvain. | 
Zuinglius replied, that he deſired of him only to reſolve, 
whether the ſcripture made any mention of the interceffion 
of ſaints? If councils were infallible ? Whether tradi- 
tions and cuſtoms ought not to be rejected, when they are 
not grounded upon the authority of holy ſcripture? And 


whether it is not clearly expreſſed, that Feſus Cbriſt is 
our only Mediator ? WA 6 


From this queſtion, they paſſed to another cu | 
t 


the celibacy of prieſts; and theſe two queftions were 
ſubject of a long conteſt, between the deputies of the bis 
ſhop of Conſtance on the one part, and Zuinglius, Leo Fudey 
and ſome other miniſters on the other, The former ſup- 
ported' their opinions by tradition, the authority of the 
church, and the canons of the councils : But latter 
would abide only by the holy ſeripture. | | ; 
The debates ended at noon, and the ſenate publiſhed 
an edi, whereby it was ordained, that Zuinglius ſhould 
© continue to teach and preach the doctrine of the goſpel, 
© and the word of God, in his uſual manner; and all 
« paſtors and teachers, both in the city and country, were 
* forbid to teach any thing that could not be proved by 
the goſpel, and holy ſcripture ; and they were enjoined 
to forbear all accuſations of hereſy, or other crimes.* * 


Faber 
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Faber entered a proteſtation againſt this edict, and ſaid, 
he would demonſtrate, that the doctrine of Zuinglius was 
contrary to that of St. Paul. Zuinglius challenged him 

to do it; and promiſed him a cheeſe of hare's mill, if he 
could prove any of his doctrines erroneous, by the goſpel, 

or holy ſcripture. 

It is eaſy to imagine, after the publication of this edict, 
that the doctrine of Zuinglius became general throughout 
all the canton of Zurick, under the name of © evangelical 
truth.“ The external worſhip was contrary to the new 

ine; for images remained, and maſs was celebrated, 
in the churches, which could not be aboliſhed without 
authority. Zuinglius was determined to perfect his deſign, 
and engaged the ſenate to call a new aſſembly, to which 
they invited the biſhops of Conflance, Coire, and Baſil, the 
univerſity of Baſil, and the other twelve cantons of Swit- 
zerland, to ſend their deputies, and make the afſembly of 
greater authority. 

The ſenate aſſembled again, on the twenty-ſixth of Oe- 
tober, 1523, when Joachim Vadianus, Sebaſtian Hoffman, 
and * Chapplerus, were choſen arbitrators of the 
diſpute : Zuinglius and Leo r were reſpondents: And 
all perſons preſent were allowed to object what they 
pleaſed. The firſt queſtion propounded was, What the 
© church is, and where it is?* Zuinglius diſtinguiſhed, 
and ſaid, ** That the church was taken in two ſenſes: 
« Firſt, For? the congregation of all true Chriſtians, of 
% whom Jeſus Chri/t is the head: Secondly, For the par- 
<« ticular congregation of Chriſtians in one place :” And 
he maintained, that the congregations of cardinals and 

biſhops were not the church, He declared, his difregard 
of the councils, his contempt of the pope's decree, and 
his neglect of the emperor's edict. Leo Judæ oppoſed the 
uſe of images by texts of the Old Teſtament, whereby it 
was forbidden the Jews to make or worſhip any graven 
image; and by ſuch places of the New Teſtament, wherein 
the adoration of idols was prohibited. Zuinglius main- 
tained, that images were not to be tolerated, and that the 
law of God forbad them abſolutely. The reſolution of 
this firſt conference was, that no images were to be al- 
lowed among Chriſtians, | 

In the ſecond conference, they diſcourſed about the 
maſs, which Zuinglius maintained was no ſacrifice. The 
three arbitrators, appointed by the ſenate, gave ſentence, 
that The abuſes of images and maſſes were ſufficiently 


proved by the word of God; therefore, they ** 
* — 3 
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£ the ſenate to * how they might be aboliſhed with- 


© out offence.” This was the reſult of the conference, 
which was followed with an edit, whereby it was for- 
bidden to the prieſts and monks to make any public pro- 
ceſſions, to carry the holy ſacrament, or elevate it in the 
church to be worſhipped. Relics were taken out of 
churches: It was ordered, that organs ſhould not be 
played, or bells be rung; that palm-branches; ſalt, or 
tapers ſhould not be bleſſed; and that extreme unction 
ſhould not be adminiſtered to the fick. Thus; part of the 
outward worſhip and ceremonies of the church of Rome 
were aboliſhed in the canton of Zurich. 

The other twelve cantons were diſſatisfied with this 
edict, which was maintained by the canton of Zarrck, 
whoſe ſenators ordered all the images to be pulled down. 


Zuinglius himſelf relates in his book Coronis de Euchg- 


riſtid, Oper. part. 11, fel. 249. that when one of his op- 
ponents, in the conference, challenged him to ſhew, in 
any place of ſcripture, where the verb gf (is) ſtood for 
fignificat (ſignifies) without an evident tropical alluſion; 
ſuch as where Chrift ſays, the ſced is the word of God, in 
which place, is, evidently means fignifies z or, I AM the 
door, the vine, &c. which are tropical expreſſions at firſt 
ſight; but that hoc e/7 corpus meum did not neceſſarily and 
obviouſly imply, is $1GNIFIES my body, or that our Lord 
uſed in that caſe a figurative way of ſpeech: Zuinglius 
was puzzled at the time, and (as he ſays) for thirteen 
days afterwards, in which he was continually revolving 
the matter in his mind, and turning over his bible inceſ- 
ſantly, but without the explicit ſatisfaction he deſired. 
At length, in his ſleep, he dreamed that he was in diſpu- 
tation with his adverſary, who prefled him very clofe with 
this circumſtance, inſomuch that he ſeemed to have given 
up the point, and to be ſtruck dumb before the audience. 
While he was in this perplexity, he ſaw in his viſion a 
form approaching to him, and faying, O thou unwiſe 
one, why doſt not anſwer to him the word of the Lord 
© in Exod. xii. 11. where it is expreſsly and poſitively 
« ſaid of the Lamb that was eaten, IT 18 the Lord's pPass- 
« OVER, or paſſage out of Egypt.'—He awoke from his 
ſleep, and with this proof, in the next day's diſcourſe, he 
refuted the objection of his adverſary, thewing that, in 
this text, the word is neceſſarily means 7 The 
elder Spanheim could not but believe, from the occaſion, 
the matter, and the uſe, that this viſion was 9romeunier, 
ſent from God; and the e Miitſius inclines 1 — 

me 
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ſame opinion, confirming it by the modeſt and ſober 
manner in which Zuinglius himſelf relates the ſtory, See 
Wrrsu Mifcell. Sacr. Lib. 1. c. 24. 

About this time, Zuinglius wrote ſeveral books in de- 
fence of his doctrine. The firſt was a large explication 
of the propoſitions, which he had delivered in the firſt 
conference. The ſecond was a diſcourſe dedicated to all 
the cantons of Switzerland; exhorting them not to im- 
pede the progreſs of his doctrine, nor to be diſſatisfied 
with the marriages of prieſts. The third was an anſwer 
to the advice, which the biſhop of Conſtance had given to 
the ſenate of Zurick, to oppoſe innovations. He alſo wrote 
a book about the certainty and evidence of the word of 
God: Two treatiſes againſt the canon of the maſs: A 
letter concerning the grace of Feſus Chrit: And an an- 
ſwer to a book written by Ferom Emer. 

The biſhop of Conflance, in 1524, publiſhed a book in 
vindication of images and the maſs. This was preſented 
to the ſenate of Zurick; and Zuingliut anſwered it in their 


name. 
Zuinglins, Leo Judæ, Engelhardus, Megander, and = 
conius, on the eleventh of April, 1525, petitioned the ſe- 
nate of Zurict to aboliſh the maſs, and the adoration of 
the elements in the ſacraments ; in conſequence of which, 
the ſenate made a decree, whereby the mafs was aboliſhed 
for ever, and the ſacrament was ordered to be received 
after another manner. 

The form of celebrating the Lord's Supper preſeribed 
by Zuinghus, differed more from the church of Rome, than 
the form preſcribed by Luther. He ordered, that the 
4 table ſhould be covered with a white cloth; on which 
were to be ſet the patin full of leavened bread, and 
« veſſels filled with wine: That the miniſter and dea- 
% cons ſhould ſtand by the table, where they were to 
« exhort the people to approach with reverence ; after 
* which, one of the deacons ſhould read the inſtitution 
of the Lord's Supper, taken out of the epiſtle to the 
Corinthians; and another ſhould repeat a part of the 
<« ſixth chapter of St. John: That the miniſter ſhould 
< then read the creed, and exhort all the communicants 
<< to examine their own conſciences, that they might not 
de guilty of the body and blood of the Lord by re- 
« ceiving them — That the miniſter and peo- 
„ ple ſhould then kneel, and ſay the Lord's Prayer; 
<< after which, the miniſter ſhould take the bread in his 
bands, and deliver the words of the — 

. ; «c 8 
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4 Lord's Supper with an audible voice; then give the 
© bread and wine to the deacons, who ſhould diſtribute 
<< them to the people, while the minifſtex ſhould read the 
« diſcourſe which our Saviour had with his diſciples be- 
fore his paſſion, as related in the goſpel of St. John. 
This was the form of adminiſtering the ſacrament, which 
Zuinglius appointed to be uſed. He maintained, in his 
doctrine concerning the ſacrament, that theſe words of 
Feſus Chris, This is my body, this is my blood, are to be 
* underftood thus: This ſignifies my body and blood; this 
« bread and this wine are a figure of my body and blood; 
* this is a teflimony. and pledge, that my body ball be deli- 
<« vered up, and broken for you upon the croſs, and my blood 
« ſhall be ſhed for you.” From whence it follows, that 
not only the bread and wine exiſt after conſecration ; but 
alſo, that the body and blood of Feſus Chrift are not pre- 
ſent in the Euchariſt; and that the bread and wine are 


only a figure of the body and blood of Jeſus Chrift, com- 


municated in a ſpiritual manner by fait 

In 1525, he publiſhed his book De vera et falſa Religione, 
which was dedicated, and prefented to Francis I. of 
France, 

Luther declared againſt the doctrine of Zuinglius, which 
Oecolampadius embraced. Zuinglius was leſs concerned at 
the writings of the catholics than of Luther, who. publiſhed 
a ſermon at Wittenberg about the body and blood of Feſus 
Cbriſt, which he made againſt the giddy-headed ſpirits, 
contra ſpiritus vertiginoſas, as he called the Zuinglians. A 
confutation of this ſermon was wrote by Zuinglius, who 
ſent letters to Nuremberg upon that ſubject. alſo an- 
fwered the letters which Pelicanus, and Urbanus Regius, 
wrote againſt him: And he compoſed a work, entitled, 
The Lord's Supper. In 1527, he drew up an apol 
againſt a book written by Jacobus Strauſſius, wherein 
explained the Lord's Supper at large, dedicated to Luther, 
and anſwered his ſermon at Wittenberg againſt the Sa- 
cramentarians. 

Bucer wrote ſeveral tradts in defence of the Zuinglians, 
and aſſiſted Oecolampadius in confuting the large confeſſion 
of Luther. The papiſts found, that the Zuinglians were 
more to be feared than the Eutherans, and exerted their 
utmoſt endeavors to prevent the ſpreading of that ſect in 

the popiſh cantons of 3 
he Reformation gained ground, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the emperor, the biſhops of — Heavy 
Baſil, Lauſanne, and Sion, and eight of the cantons. 
P 2 Another 
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Another general aſſembly was convened at Bern by Zuin- 
glius, on the ſeventh of January 1528, when the doc- 
trines of the church of Rame were condemned: The 
opinions of Zuinglius were then introduced all over Bern, 
which example was imitated by the cantons of Bafil and 
Schaf hauſon. This occaſioned ill blood: But the impru- 
dence of the inhabitants of Underwald, who protected the 
revolters from Bern, conduced moſt to the embroilin 
the cantons. The Zurickeſe armed themſelves, an 
were on the point of attacking the five cantons of Lucern, 
Uri, Switz, Zug, and Underwald: But, by an agreement 
made at Caſſel, it was determined, that there ſhould be 
liberty of conſcience throughout Stwrtzerland : And that 
* the five cantons ſhould renounce their alliance with 
© the emperor Ferdinand.“ Henry VIII. of England em- 
ployed Grynæus to try what Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, and 
Bucer, thought of his marriage with his queen Catharine. 
Zuinglius and e were of opinion, that the 
iſſue by a marriage de facto, grounded upon a received 
miſtake, ought not to be illegitimated. 

There was great altercation between the Lutherans 
and Zuinglians, before the citizens of Bern aboliſhed 
popery. 8 Geneva, Baſil, and Straſburg, alſo threw 
off the yoke, and pulled down the altars and images in 
all places. But Bucer was embarraſſed between the Lu- 
therans and Zuinglians, and endeavored to procure a 
good underſtanding between them in vain. 
lt muſt however be obſerved, that the only principal 
ground of difference was upon the ſubject of the ſacra- 
ment, and that, in this reſpect alſo, both parties were far 
enough from the Ramiſhb opinion. In the other material 
points, both Lutherans and Zuinglians were ſufficiently 
agreed, as appears by the acts of the ſynod held at Mar- 
purg, under the auſpices of the landgrave of Heſſe, in the 
year 1529, where both Luther and Zuinglius were preſent, 
and formed an agreement upon the following articles ; 
viz, 1. On the Unity and Trinity of the Godhead. 2. On 
the incarnation of the Word. 3. On the paſſion and reſur- 
rection of Chriſt. 4. On the article of original fin. 5. On 
the article of faith in Chrif. 6. That this faith doth 
not ſpring from human merit, but only from the gift of 
God. 7. That, through this faith, belieyers have righte- 
ouſneſs, On ſeveral other articles, reſpecting the bap- 
tiſm of infants, on confeſſion, on good works, on the civil 

wer, on traditions, &c. And, laſtly, concerning the 

ord's Supper, they mutually agreed, that it ought to be 
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adminiſtered in both kinds; that the maſs is no ſuch 
work or ſacrifice, as to obtain grace either for quick or 
dead; that the ſacrament is a true ſacrament of the body 
and blood of Chrift; that the ſpiritual manducation of 
his body and blood is the true receiving of this ſacrament 
and neceſſary for all believers ; and that the Spirit of GOD 
confers grace in the faithful uſe of it. In fine, as Martin 
Bucer obſerved, there was a greater difference in charity 
between both parties, than in the true ſtate of the doc- 
trine. There were, indeed, warm men on both ſides, 
who, however ſincerely pious and meaning what was 
right, could not yield up their own formulary, though 
undeniably eſſential to the peace of the church and the 
ſpreading intereſt of the proteſtant religion. | | 
The diet of Augſburg was held in 1530, to conſult 
about matters of religion, and the war againſt the Turks. 
The proteſtant princes publicly read their confeſſion of 
faith; and the catholic divines drew up a confutation of 
it. The proteſtants preſented an * apology for their 
© confeflion to the emperor, who would nat receive it, 
though it was drawn up by Melan#hen, with his uſual 
© moderation.” | 

The Zuinglians alſo preſented their confeſſion of faith 
to the emperor, in the name of the cities of Straſburg, 
Conflance, Memmingen, and Landau. It was drawn up b 
Bucer and Capito; but contained nothing about the Tri- 
nity, or Incarnation, that was contrary to the doctrine of 
the Romiſh church. They held, That men are juſtified 
only by the merits of Feſus Chrift, an faith: That 
good works are neceſſary; and fo is obedience to ma- 
giſtrates: They commended faſting and prayer; but 
condemned the worſhip and interceſſion of ſaints, vows, 
and the monaſtic ſtate : They allowed of ſuch tradi- 
tions as are not contrary to ths word of God; and de- 
fined the church to be a congregation of true believers. 
They allowed of only two ſacraments; baptiſm, and 
the Lord's Supper; and that God unites Chriſtians in 
an outward communion by thoſe facred ſymbols; not 
only becauſe they are viſible ſigns of inviſible grace, but 
alſo becauſe they are teſtimonies of our faith, The 
* diſapproved of private maſſes, and confeſſion : And 
concluded with a long invective againſt the court of 
© Rome.” 

This confeſſion of faith was more unacceptable than 
that of the Lutherans; and the emperor ordered Faber 
and Eckius to draw up an anſwer to it, which was read in 
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a full diet; and the emperor commanded: the Zuinglians 
to.renounce their doctrine. Zuinglius ſoon after wrote a 
letter to the proteſtant princes in defence of his opinions 
inſt Eckivs, and particularly concerning the ſacrament 
ok the Euchariſt, wherein he expreſsly denied the real pre- 
ſence, concerning which the Lutherans had not been ſo 
explicit; for Bucer drew up this article of the Supper in 
ſuch ambiguous terms, that the Lutherans might not be 
* Melantthon and Brentius publiſhed a treatiſe, 
to ſhew, that the doctrine of the Zuinglians was entirely 
different from the Lutherans, whatever ambiguity there 
was in their words. - f 
Zuinglius alſo ſent to the diet a particular confeſſion of 
faith, comprized in twelve articles, relating to the Trinity 
and incarnation; the fall of man, and neceſſity of grace; 
original fin; baptiſm of infants; the church; the ſacra- 
ments; ceremonies; the miniſtry of the goſpel; the au- 
thority.of magiſtrates; and purgatory. 
The emperor publiſhed the decree of the diet againſt the 
roteſtants and ſacramentarians, which neither obeyed : 
ut the proteſtant princes, and the reformed cantons of 
Switzerland, entered into a confederacy to defend them- 
ſelves and their religion, againſt the emperor and the 
Roman catholic powers. This was the league of Smal- 
Fald, concluded in 1531, upon the ſucceſs of which the 
proteſtant religion erg 
The ſame year a civil war began in Switzerland, be- 
tween the five catholic cantons, and thoſe of Zurict and 
Fern. The Zurickeſe were defeated in their own terri- 
tories, with the loſs of four hundred men. Zuinglius, 
who accompanied them, was killed in this action, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. Great cruelty was ſhewn 
to his corpſe, and it was attempted to be burnt. | 
Much has been ſaid by the enemies of Zuinglius, re- 
ſpecting his appearance on the field of battle; but it may 
be obſerved, what Qecolampadius and Sleidan have urged 
in his defence, that it was the cuſtom of the Zurickeſe, from 
time immemorial, when they engaged in war, to have the 
chief miniſter of their church attendant upon them, both 
to preach to the people and to pray for a bleſſing upon 
their arms. And, it muſt be owned in this view, it could 
be no more improper for him, than for the chaplains 
who are now appointed to accompany regiments in their 
campaigns, or to ſail in ſhips of war. | came no or- 


der of men require inſtruction in religious duties more 
than ſoldiers, who have always, in actual ſervice, the 
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proſpect of death before them, and who certainly cannot 
be ha worſe, either in morality or courage, for being 
prepared for it. It may be added, that Zuinglius went 
not forth of his own accord : He was abſolutely enforced 
and commanded by the ſenate, in point of duty. He did 
not go forth * as a captain or commander of the arm 
© but as a good citizen and faithful paſtor, who — * 
© not for ſake his friends in their greateſt peril; nay, he 
© went (ſays Melchior Adam) as a perſuader to peace. About 
three hundred and eighty of his friends fell with him. 
The action was on the 11th of October, in the year 1531. 
© The compilers of the Biographical Dictionary (ſays a 
© late able writer) in tranſlating ſome of Zuinglius's dying 
words, have been guilty of an over-ſight, which does 
no more honour to their preciſion, than juſtice to the 
Chriſtian heroiſm of that great man. Upon receiving 
his death's wound, ſay they, and falling, he was hear 
to utter theſe words, What a misfortune is this * &c, 
Rather, what a misfortune is it, when fine ſentiments 
are murdered in the relating! — The fat was this, 
During the hurry of the fight, Zuinglius, overwhelmed 
by the preſs of the ruſhing enemy, was thrice thrown 
down, and recovered his feet as often. At laſt, a wea- 
n, doomed to extinguiſh one of the moſt valuable 
lives that ever added luſture to religion and learning, 
entering under his chin, transfixed his throat. T 
holy man, falling firſt on bis knees, and then ſinkin 
to the ground, uttered theſe noble ſentences : Baud 
hoe infortunii? CAN THIS BE CONSIDERED AS A CALA- 
miTY? Age, corpus quidem occidere poſſunt ; animam non 
poſſunt : Wert! THEY ARE ABLE, INDEED, TO LAY 
THE BODY : BUT THEY ARE NOT ABLE TO KILL THE 
SOUL, Could any thing be more truly Chriſtian, more 
divinely triumphant, more ſublimeiy philoſophic? His 
body being found by the papiſts, among the ſlain, they 
burned it to aſhes : Which occaſioned theſe elegant 
verſes, conſecrated to his memory by Bexa.“ 


ZVINGLI1UsS arderet gemino quum ſunctus amore, 
Nempe DEI imprimis, deinde etiam PATRIE ; 
Dicitur in Frye ſe devoviſſe duobns : 
Nempe DE O imprimis, deinde etiam PATRIE. 
2 bent per ſolvit ſimul iſtis vota duobus ! 
ro patrid exanimis, pro pietate crms ! 
After this battle, matters were accommodated : And it 
was agreed, that the two parties, for the future, ſhould 
nat 
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not moleſt each other on a religious account; and that the 
papiſts ſhould renounce their league with the emperor, 
and the Zuinglians the ſame with the landgrave of Heſſe, 
Their contentions were renewed in 1577, which ended in 
acknowledging Geneva to be a free ſtate by the duke of 
Savoy : And, 5 the treaty of Meſiphalia, in 1648, the 
emperors of Germany loſt all authority in Switzerland. 
The abbot of St. Gall renewed the diſpute in 1712, which 
was ended, after the battle of //ilmerguen, by the treaty 
of Roſchau in 1714. 

Peace was ſettled in Germany by the treaty of Nurem- 
berg, in 1532: But theſe religious diſputes broke out 
again in 1612. The proteſtants were aſſiſted by Guftavus 

dolphus king of Sweden, who loſt his life at Lutzen in 
1632: And the proteſtant intereſt was very much ſtrength- 
ened by the treaties of Je/iphalia and Oſnabrug in 1648. 

Zuinglius was ſucceeded by Henry Bullinger; and his 
doctrine was vindicated againſt Luther b — The 
long diſputes between the Lutherans and Zuinglians were 
concluded in 1538, by a pretended treaty of accord: But 
this was a work of diſguiſe and diſſimulation, and as lit- 
tle durable as it was ſincere. The Switzers continued in 
the opinion of Zuinglius: But the cities of Straſburg, 
Augſburg, Memmingen, and Landau, became Lutherans, 
by keeping literally to the expreſſions of the articles of 

reement, | | 
The works of Zuinglius, and an apology for his doc- 
trine, were publiſhed by Roadolphus Gualterus, The Swit- 
zers paid the utmoſt gratitude to his memory; and his 
remains were interred with all the pomp of a Grecian 
funeral, for a man who had devoted his life to the ſervice 
of his country. | 
Zuinglius and Oecolampadius were more eſteemed by the 
learned men of their time, than any other of the Re- 
formers ; becauſe they had more moderation, Zuinglius 
was ſucceſsful againſt the enthuſtaſts, called: Anabaptiſts: 
And ſome have confidently affirmed, that he was for put- 
ting them to death; and ſaid, «+ Let him who dippeth 
again, be dipped ; that is, drowned :*” But it is a very 
improbable ſtory, ſince Minius Celſus himfelf, namely, 
Sebaſtian Caſtalio, whoſe teſtimony in points of this kind 
ought to be credited, having publicly defended his poſi- 
tion, © That heretics ought not to be put to death;” 
appeals to the authority of Zuinglius, and affirms, that the 
Anabaptiſts at that time never ſuffered on account of their 
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opinions, as heretics, but of their evil actions, as perjured 
and ſeditious rebels, © 

The firſt Anabaptiſts ſhewed a ſurprizing mixture of 
folly, ſtupidity, wickedneſs, and religious frenzy. An 
immoral fanatic is of all animals the moſt dangerous to 
the church and ſtate ; and the hiſtory of theſe Anahaptiſts 
is an everlaſting monument of the miſchief, which ſuch 
people can perpetrate, 

ellicanus threatened Eraſmus with an attack from Zu- 

inglius; and Eraſmus declared that he feared not ten 
Zuinglius's. Yet he did not care to engage in combat 
with this one Zuinglius about the eucharife, and, from the 
manner in which he had ſpoken of the performance of 
Oecolam padius, it appears, that he thought it not ſo eaſy 
2 matter to refute theſe divines. Very true it is, that 
the ſtruggles of the Reformers drew a terrible perſecution 
upon them and their ſucceſſors : But it was through the 
fault of that church, to which Eraſmus wanted to remain 
united, and which would hear of no amendments. Nor 
is it to be forgotten, that Erg/mus could eaſily have em- 
proces the ſentiments of Zuinglius and Oecalampadius, if 
his mother the church would bave given him leave. 

Zuinglius had ſkill in muſic, and a love for it. He 

Iways ſtudied ſtanding, and was always 2 great ſtudent. 

e received a moſt courtequs Jetter from pope Adrian VI. 
and might haye had any fayors, if he had declared himſelf 
a friend to the ſee of Rome. | 

He wrote four volumes in folio: viz. Toms the firſt, 
containing, 1, A work of articles. 2. An exhortation to the 
whole ſtate of Switzerland. 3. A ſypplication to the biſhop 
of ConsTANCE. 4. Of the certainty and purity of Gop's 
word, 5. An anſwer to V ALENTINE of the authority of 
the fathers. 6. Inſtitutions for youth. 7. A good ſhepherd, 
8. Of juſtice diyine and human. 9. Of providence. 

Toms the ſecond, 1. Of haptiſm. 2. Of original fin. 
3- Of true and falſe religion. 4. An epiſtle to the princes 
of GERMAy. 5. Of the Lord's Supper. 6. Of Chriſ- 
tian faith, written to the FRENCH king. 

Toms the third, 1. Commentaries on GENESIS. 2. 
ExoDUs. 3. IsAIAH. 4. JEREMIAH, 5. The P$ALTER 
out of Hebrew into Latin. 

Toms the fourth, 1, Annotations on the four Evan- 
GELISTS. 2. Hiſtory of our SAvIiouR's paſſion. 3. Anno- 
tations on ROMANS. 4. CORINTHIANS. 5. PHILIPPIANS, 
6. CorossiAxs. wh fo pr py po 8. HenrEws. 

AMES, 10. It epuitle © OHN. 
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N BILNEY, an Engliſpman, was brought 
| up at the univerſity of Cambridge from a your 
where he became ſo great a proficient in all the iberal 
ſciences, that in a ſhort time he commenced batchelor in 
both laws. But being enlightened by the Spirit of Chriſt, 
and his heart endued with the knowledge of better — 
he left the ſtudy of man's laws, and devoted himſelf 
wholly to the ſtudy of divinity. Mr. Bilney, in a Latin 
letter to Cuthbert Tonftal, biſhop of London, gives the fol- 
lowing account of his converſion : Comparing the prieſts 
and friars to the phyſicians, upon whom the woman, 
vexed twelve years with a bloody iſſue, ſpent all that ſhe 
had, and found no help, but was ſtill worſe and worſe; 
till at laſt ſhe came to Chriſt, and was healed by Him :— 
10 "5x he) the mighty power of the Moſt High ! which 
s J alſo, a miſerable ſinner, have often rite and felt; 
«« whereas before, I ſpent all I had upon thoſe ignorant 
„ phyſicians, inſomuch that I had little ſtrength left in 
„% me. But, at laſt, I heard of Jesvs; and that was 
«© when the New Teſtament was tranſlated by Eraſmus ; 
for at that time I knew not what it meant. But look- 
< ing into the New Teſtament, by God's ſpecial provi- 
6 dence, I met with thoſe words of the apoſtle St. Paul, 
« This is a true ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
<< Jeſus Chriſt came into the word to ſave ſinners, whereof 
« [ am chief, O moſt ſweet and comfortable ſentence 
* to my ſoul! This one ſentence, through God's in- 
< ſtruction and inward working, did fo exhilarate my 
«© heart, which before was wounded with the guilt of my 
<< fins, and almoſt in deſpair, that immediately I found 
<< wonderful comfort and quietnefs in my foul; ſo that 
«© my bruiſed bones leaped for joy. ba 

After this, the ſcriptures bee ſweeter to me than 
<< the honey and the honey- comb: For by them I learned, 
e that all my travels, faſlings, watchings, redemption of 
<c© maſſes, and pardons, without faith in Chrift, were but, 
as St. Anguftine calls them, A haſty running out of the 
“ right way; and as fig-leaves, which could not cover 
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Adam's nakedneſs.— For as Adam could find no reſt to 
his guilty ſoul, till he believed in the promiſe of God, 
That Chriſt, the ſeed of the woman, ould tread upon 
the ſerpent's head; ſo neither could I find deliverance 
from the ſharp ſings and bitings of my fins, till I was 
taught of God that leſſon which Chr:i/? ſpake of in the 
third chapter of John: As Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in 
the wilderneſs, even ſo muſt the Son of Man be lifted up: 
T hat whoſoever belteveth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have 
everlaſting life. 


* As ſoon as, by the grace of God, I began to taſte 


the ſweets of this heavenly leſſon, Which no man can 
teach, but God alone, who revealed it to Peter ; I beg- 
ged of the Lord to increaſe my faith: And at laſt I 
Le nothing more, than that I, being ſo comforted 
by him, might be ſtrengthened by his holy Spirit and 
grace, that | might teach ſinners his ways, which are 
mercy and truth, and that the wicked might be con- 
verted unto him by me, who alſo was once myſelf a 


ſinner indeed. And it is my oor comfort in theſe my 
a 


afflictions, that this is what I laboured at before the 
cardinal, &c. when Chriſt was blaſphemed in me, whom 
with my whole power 1 do teach and ſet forth, to be 
made of God the Father unto us wiſdom, righteouſneſs, 
ſanctiſication, and redemption, and finally our ſatisfaction. 
I bo was made fin for us (that is to ſay, a ſacrifice for 
ſin) that we through him ſhould be made the righteouſneſs 
of God. —Who became accurſed for us, to redeem us from 
the curſe of the law.—W ho alſo came not to call the righ- 
teous, but ſinners to repentante. The righteous, I ſay, 
who falſly think themſelves ſo to be, for ALL have ſin- 
ned, and come ſhort of the glory of God, all mankind was 
grievouſly wounded in him who fell among thieves 
between Jeruſalem and Jericho; therefore we are juſti- 
fred freely by God's grace, through the redemption that is in 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 
& And therefore with all my power I teach, that all 
men ſhould firſt acknowledge their fins, and condemn 
them; and that they ſhould then hunger and thirſt after 
that righteouſneſs, of which St. Paul ſpeaks ; the righ- 
teouſueſt of God by faith of Jeſus Chriſt it unto all, and 
upan all them that believe; for there is no difference : For 
all have ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of God; and 
are juſtified freely by his grace, through the redemption that 
is in Jeſus Chriſt, For which whoſoever doth hunger 
| .Q 2 and 
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and thirſt; without doubt, dey ſhall be ſo ſatisfied that 
wy ſhall not hunger and thirſt for ever. % 

„ But as this hunger and thirſt uſed to be quenched 
with the fulneſs of män's righteouſmeſs; which is 
wrought through the faith of our own elect and choſen 


« works, as pilgrimages, buying of pardons, offering of 


candles, elect and choſen faſts, and often ſuperſtitious, 
and indeed all kind of voluntary deyotions (as they call 
hem) againſt the expreſs word of God, (Deut. iv. 2.) 
which ſays, Ye ſhall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither ſhall you diminiſh ought from it. There- 
fore, I ſay, often have I ſpoke of theſe works; not 
condemning them (as God is my witneſs) but reprov- 
ing their abuſe; ſhewing, even unto children, how far 
they might be uſed lawfully; but exhorting all men 
not ſo to uſe them, as to be ſatisfied in them, leſt they 
ſhould loath or grow weary of Chrift, as many do.” 
In another letter to the ſame biſhop he thus writes, 
What ſhall we then ſay of that learning, which hath- 
now fo long time reigned and triumphed, ſo that no 
man hath once opened his mouth againſt it? Shall we 
think it, found doctrine? Truly 1hiquity did never 
more abound, nor charity was never ſo cold. And 
what ſhall we ſay is the cauſe? Has it been for want 
of preaching nn the vices of men, and exhortin: 
to charity? I hat cannot be, for many learned 11 
2 clerks ſufficiently can witneſs to the contrary. 
nd yet; notwithſtanding, we fee the life and manners 
of men do greatly degenerate from true Chriſtianity, 
and ſeem indeed to proclaim, that it is fulfilled in us, 
which God in times paſt threatened by his prophet. 
Amos, ſaying, Behold, the days come, ſaith the Lord GOD, 
that I will ſend a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirſt for water, but of hearing the words of the 
LORD. And they ſhall wander from ſea to fea, and from 
the north even to the eaſt, they ſhall run to and fro to ſeek 
the word of the LORD, and jhall not find it. In that day 
Hall the fair virgins and young men faint for thirft, &c. 


But now to paſs over many things, on account of 


which I am afraid the word of God hath not been 
purely preached, one (and that not the leaſt) is, that 
they who come and are ſent, and labour to preach 
Chriſt truly, are evil ſpoken of for his name, who is 
the rock of offence, and ſtumbling block unto them 
which ſtumble upon his word, and do- not believe on 
him on whom they [ſay they] are þuilt. 5 
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% But you will aſk, Who are thoſe men, and what is 
their doctrine? Truly I ſay, whoſoever entereth in 
the door into the — — which all ſhall do, who 
ſeek nothing but the glory of God, and the ſalvation 
of ſouls; and it may be truly ſaid of all ſuch, as the 
Lord ſends, that they ſpeak the woxD of God. And 
why fo? Becauſe he repreſenteth the angel of the 
church of Philadelphia, unto whom St. John writeth, 
ſaying; This, ſaith he, who is holy and true, who hath 
the keys of David, who openeth and no man ſhuttith, put 
teth and no man openeth, Behold, ſaith he, ſpeaking in 
the name of Chri, [who is the Door and Dovr<keeper) 
I have — before thee an open Door; that is to ſay, of 
the ſcriptures; opening thy underſtahding, that thou 
ſhouldeſt underſtand the ſcriptures, and that becauſe 
thou haſt entered in by Me who am the Door: I an 
the Doty : By Me if any man enter in, he ſhall be ſus, 
and fhall go in and out and find paſture { For the Doot- 
keepet openeth the Door unto him, and the ſheep hear 
his voice. But, on the other hand, they who have 
not entered in by the Door, but have elimbed in ſome 
other way, by ambition, avarice, or deſire of rule, t 
ſhall, even in a moment, go down into hell, except — 
repent. And in them is verified the ſaying of * 
miub, All brauty is gone away from the daughter of Lion, 
becauſe her princes are become like rams, not finding paſture. 
And why fo? Becauſe, like thieves and robbers, they 
have climbed up ahother way, not being called nor 
ſent. 
And what wonder is it, if they do not preach, when 
they are not ſent, but run for lucre, ſeeking their own 
lory, and not the glory of God and the Falvation of 
ouls? And this is the root of all miſchief in 'the 
church, that they are not ſent inwardly of God. For 
without this inward calling of God, it helpeth no- 
thing to be a hundred times conſecrated by a thouſand 
bulls, either of pope, king, or emperor. God be- 
holdeth the heart, whoſe judgements are according to 
truth, howſoever we deceive the judgement of men for 
a time; who alſo at laſt ſhall ſee their abomination. 
This, I fay, is the original of all miſchief in the church, 


© that we thruſt in ourſelves into the charge of | ſouls, 


whoſe ſalvation and the glory of God (Which is to 
enter in by the Door) we Jo not thirſt nor ſeek for, but 
altogether our own lucre and profit.“ ; 
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Bilney now counted godlineſs his greateſt gain; and as 
his own heart was enflamed with a ſincere love to Chrift 
and his goſpel, ſo his great defire was to bring others to 
embrace the ſame: Nor were his labors in vain, for he 
was inſtrumental in the converſion of many of the gownſ- 
men, among whom was the afterwards celebrated Mr. 
Hugh Latimer, at that time croſs-keeper in Cambridge, 
(whoſe office it was to bring it forth on proceſſion- days) 
and who afterwards (as will be ſhewn in his life) ſealed 
the truth of Chriſt with his blood. Bilney was not ſatis- 
ſied with a narrow limit, but extended his labors beyond 
the univerſity, and went to ſeveral parts of the country 
preaching the goſpel where ever he came; ſharply reprov- 
ing the pride and pomp of the clergy, and ſtriving to over- 
throw the authority of the biſhop of Rome. He had for an 
aſſociate, Mr. Thomas Arthur, a fellow collegian, whom he 
had been inſtrumental in converting from popery. Cardi- 
nal Wolſey, at that time high in power, apprehenſive of 
the moſt fatal conſequences to the ſee of Rome and his 
own grandeur, if once the light of the goſpel ſhould ſhine 
openly, cauſed Bilney to be apprehended. Accordingly, 
on the 25th day of November, in 1527, Mr. Bilney was 
brought before the ſaid cardinal and many others, both 
biſhops and lawyers, ſitting in the chapter-houſe of Zeft- 
minſter, and there — 2 3 Whether he had not pub- 
< licly and privately taught the opinions of Luther, or of 
any other, condemned by the church?” To which Mr. 
Bilney anſwered, ** That wittingly he had not preached 
or taught any of Luther's opinions, or any other, con- 
e trary to the catholic church.” After many interroga- 
toriesand anſwers, the cardinal cauſed him to ſwear, that 
he would anſwer plainly to the articles and errors preached 
and ſet forth by him in different places, againſt a certain 
time; and then delivered him over to the biſhop of London 
for further examination. | 

On the third of December following, the biſhop of Lon- 
don, and other biſhops his affiſtants, aſſembled again in 
the ſame place, and, after ſome examination, repeatedl 
exhorted Bilney to abjure and recant. But he — 
That he would ſtand to his conſcience; faying, “Fiat 
& juſtitia & judicium in nomine Domini.” i. e. 2 juſtice 
and judgement be done in the name of the Lord. Then 
the biſhop, putting off his cap, ſaid, In nomine Patris & 

Filii & Spiritus fangdi, Amen. Exurgat Deus & diſſipentur 
inimici ejus. [1,e, in the name of the Father, and of the 
don, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Amen. Let God ariſe, _ 

et 
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Jet his enemies be ſcattered] And making a croſs on his 
forehead and breaſt, he then, by the counſel of the other 
biſhops, read part of the ſentence againſt Mr, Bilney, 
withholding the reſt till the next day, to fee if he would 
recant; but he then likewiſe refuſed for ſome time to ab- 
jure: But at the laſt, after four ſeveral appearances before 
his judges, through infirmity and the perſuaſion of his 
friends, rather than from conviction, he recanted on the 
ſeventh day of December, in 1529. By way of penance for 
his heretical lapſe (as it was termed) he was remanded 
to priſon, there to remain till cardinal Yolſey ſhould be 
pleaſed to releaſe him, and that he ſhould lead the pro- 
ceſſion, on the next day, barcheaded to St. Paul's, with 
a faggot upon his ſhoulder, and ftand before the preacher 
at St. PaulPs-Creſs [the then famous place for public 
preaching ] during the ſermon, 

After this abjuration, Bilney went to Cambridge, but had 
ſuch conflicts within himſelf upon the conſideration of 
what he had done, that he was overwhelmed with forrow, 
and brought to the very brink of deſpair. Latimer, in a 
ſermon preached in Lincolnſhire, ſays, * When Mr. Bilney 
came again to Cambridge, for a whole year after, he was 
in ſuch an anguiſh' and agony, that nothing did him 
good, neither eating nor drinking, nor any other com- 
munication of God's word; for he thought that all the 
whole ſcriptures were againſt him, and ſounded to his 
condemnation. So that I many a time communed wit 
him, (for I was familiarly acquainted with him) but al 
things, whatſoever any man could alledge to his com- 
fort, ſeemed to him to make againſt him. Yet, for all 
that, afterward he came again; God indued him with 
ſuch ſtrength and perfectneſs of faith, that he not only 
confeſſed his faith in the goſpel of our Saviour Ae 
Chriſt, but alſo ſuffered his body to be burned for that 
* ſame goſpel's ſake, which we now preach in England.. 

Again; Latimer in his firſt ſermon before the ducheſs 
of Suffolk, ſpeaking of Bilney, ſays, © Here I have occa- 
$ ſion to tell you a ſtory which happened at Cambridge. 
* Maſter Bilney, or rather St. Bilney, who ſuffered death 
for God's word's ſake, the ſame Bilney was the inſtru- 
© ment by whom God called me to his knowledge. For I 
F may thank him, next to God, for that knowledge that 
+ I have in the word of God: For I was as obſtinate a 
7 papiſt as any was in England; inſomuch that when 1 
* ſhould be made bachelor of divinity, my whole oration 
+ was againſt Philip Melandbon, and againſt ie 
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Hilney heard me at that time, and perceived that I was 
zealous without knowledge, and came to me afterward 
in my ſtudy, and geſired me for God's ſake to hear his 
confeſſion. I did ſo; And (to ſay the truth] by his 
confeſſion I learned more than afore in many years, 80 
„from that time forward J began to taſte the word of 
God, and forſake the ſchool-doctors and ſuch fogleries, 
© &c.” Being by the grace of God, and conferences with 
good n, again reſtored to peace in his conſcience, after 
almoſt two years [om 1529 to 1531] deep ſorrow and 
remorſe, Bil reſolved to give up his life in the ſeryice 

and defence of that truth which before he had renounce 
rather than renounce it again, Accordingly, he took his 

leave, ane evening, of his friends at Trinity-hall, ſayin 

he That he would go up to Feruſalem, and fo ſhould 9 
« them no more;” alluding to Chriſt's going up to Je- 
2 before his paſſion. He went immediately into 
folt, and there preached, firſt. priyately in houſes, 
ſtrengthening the faithful, and afterwards openly in the 
fields; bewailing his former ſubſcription, and begging of 
all men to take warning by him, and never to Tull to 
He counſel of friends, ſo called, when their purpoſe is to 
raw them from the true religion. Soon after his arrival 
at Norwich, upon his giving away a New Teflament of 
Tindal's tranſlation, and The Obedience of a Cbriſtian Man, 
e was apprehended and put in priſon, and Dr. Call and 
r, Stokes, and many others, were ſent both to perſuade 
im to recant, and to diſpute with him; the former of 
theſe, by Bilzey's doctrine and conduct, was in a great 
meaſure drawn over to fide with the goſpel. After many 
edious diſputes, ſecing they could by no means draw Mr. 
Bil from the truth, they condemned him to be burned. 
The night before he ſuffered, he was viſited b many 
of his friends, who rejoiced to fee him ver chearful and 

to cat his, food with a glad heart, ſeeing he was ſhort! 
to ſuffer. ſuch painful torments. O, ſaid he, i 
«c imitate thoſe, who, having a ruinous houſe to dwell in, 
hold it up by props as long as they can,” In the courſe 
of their conyerſation, one of them obſerved to him, That 
* though the fire, which he was to ſuffer the next day, 
F would be of great heat to his body, yet it would be but 
s for a moment, and that the Spirit of God would refreſh 
* and cool his ſoul with everlaſting comfort; Bilney in- 
ſtantly put his finger into the flame of a candle, as he had 
often done before, and anſwered, “ TI feel, by experi- 
** ence, that the fire is hot; yet I am perſuaded by ( ek 
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© holy word, and by the experience of ſome ſpoken of 118 

„in it, that in the dame they felt no heat, and in the 

„fire no conſumption: And Tbellieve; that though the | 

„ ſtubble of my body ſhall be waſted, yet my ſoul ſhall 

thereby be pur + ; and that, after ſhort pain, joy 

«« unſpeakable will follow.” At the ſame time having 

turned to Iſaiab xliii. 1, 2. he deſcanted fo powerfully, 

and with ſo much of comfort and edification, both with 

reſpect to his own caſe, and to that of his friends, that, 


it is ſaid, many of his friends retained a comfortable re- | | 
membrance of it to their dying- day. | 

As he was led forth to the place of execution, one of 1 
his friends ſpake to him, praying to God to ſtrengthen i 
him, and to enable him patiently to endure his torments : 1 
To whom Mr. Bilney anſwered, with a quiet and pleaſant | 
countenance z ** When the mariner undertakes a voyage, | 
« he is toſſed on the billows of the troubled ſeas, yet, in | 
the midft of all, he beareth up his ſpirits with this Th 
& conſideration, that e'er long he ſhall come into his quiet i 
« harbour; ſo (added he) I am now failing upon the | | 
4e troubled ſea, but e'er long my ſhip ſhall be in a quiet 
« harbour; and I doubt not, but, through the grace of 
«© God, I ſhall endure the form; only I would entreat 
« you to help me with your prayers.” 

As he went along the ſtreets of Norwich, he gave his 
—_— in alms to the poor, by the hands of one of his | 
friends. Being come to the ſtake, erected in a place cal- * 1 
led the Lullerd's-Pit, a little way out of the Biſhops-Gate, | 1 
he there openly made a long confeſſion of his faith, in a | 
moſt excellent manner; — gave many ſweet exhortations 4 
to the people: And then earneſtly called upon God by AVE 
prayer, and ended with rehearſing the 1 +30 alm. When 

ad ended his devotions, he addrel aſelf to the 
officers, and aſked them, if they were ready. Upon bein 
anſwered in the affirmative, he put off his Jacket an 
doublet, (the layman's principal apparel of that time, for 
the ecclefiaſtics had degraded him) and in his hoſe and 9 
ſhirt, went to the ſtake, and ſtood upon a ledge that was 1 
prepared for him, that, as he was but a little man, he 4 
might be ſeen of all the people. His friend, Dr. Warner, 
who had accompanied him in priſon and to the ſtake, now 
came to take his laſt leave of his beloved friend; but was 
ſo much affected at this awful parting, that he could ſay 
but little for his tears. - Bilney accoſted him with a hea- 
venly ſmile, thanked him kindly for all his friendly atten- 1 
tions, and, inclining his 5 towards him, with a low | 
voice 
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voice concluded his farewell in the following words, of 
which it is hard to ſay, whether they convey, more of love 
to his friend or faithfulneſs to his Maſter : * Paſce (ſays 
„ he) gregem tuum, paſce gregem tuum;. ut cum venerit Do- 
„ minus, inueniat te fic facientem” : i, e. Feed your flock, 
feed your flock ; that the Lord, when he cometh, may 
find you ſo doing. Farewell, dear doctor, farewell; and 
“ pray for me.” His afflicted friend could make no an- 
ſwer, but went away overwhelmed with tears and ſorrow. 

Immediately afterwards, ſome mendicant friars, who 
had heen preſent at his condemnation and degradation, 
and were therefore accuſed of promoting his death, deſired 
him to aſſure the people to the contrary, * As (ſaid theſe 
© pious beggars) they will otherwiſe withdraw their cha- 
© ritable alms from us all.” Biluey inſtantly complied with 
their requeſt, and aſſured the people of their innocence 
in that behalf. | | 

The officers then placed the faggots about him, and ſet 
fire to the reeds, which preſently flamed up very high; 
the holy martyr, all- the while, laing up his hands to- 
wards heaven; ſometimes calling upon Jeu, and ſome- 
times ſaying Credo, i. e. I believe. he wind being 
high, and blowing away the flame, he ſuffered a linger- 
ing death. At lal, one of the officers beat out the ſtaple, 
to which the chain was faſtened that ſupported his body, 
and ſo let it fall into the fire, where it was preſently con- 
ſumed. He ſuffered in the year 1531, in the time of king 
Henry the eighth. 7 | | 

The papiſts, and the famous Sir Thomas More at their 
head, who was lord chancellor, ſpread reports that Bilney 
again recanted, which aſperſions Mr. Fox, by the teſti- 
mony of biſhop Latimer his moſt intimate friend, and of 
Mr. Parker (afterwards wings Parker) ang, ſeveral 
others, who were preſent at his ſuffering, has abundant! 
refuted. The Lord kept the feet of this ſaint, till He lifted 
up his*ſoul, though in a fiery chariot, to his kingdom of 

lory. - 

, Elac appears to have been a man of learning, as well 
as piety; and is ſpoken of, by all his contemporary Re- 
formers, with every demonſtration of reſpe& and regard. 
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JOHN FRITH, 


13 FRITH, a holy martyr, and learned preacher, 


was born at Sevenoat in Kent, and was the firſt in 


England that profeſſedly wrote againft Chriſt's corporal 
reſence in the ſacrament, in which doctrine he cloſely 
ollowed Zuinglius. He was educated at King's-College in 

Cambridge, and took a batchelor of arts degree there; but 

afterwards went to Oxford, and for his bright talents was 

choſen one of the junior canons of cardinal Molſey's new 
college, now called Chri/t-Church. Some time before 
the year 1525, he became acquainted with the famous 

Villiam Tindale, who, conferring with him about the 


abuſes of religion, was made the happy inſtrument under 


God of ſowing the pure ſeed of the goſpel in his heart. 
Frith, ſhortly after, profeſſing the true religion, was 
ſeized and examined by the commiſſary of the univerſity, 
and then impriſoned within the limits of his own college, 
with ſeveral others, ſome of whom died with the ſevere 
uſage - they received. Being releaſed in 1528, he went 
beyond fea; where being greatly confirmed in the faith, 
he returned to England about two years after, leaving his 
wife and children behind him, It is ſuppoſed he had in 
view an exhibition of the prior of Reading in Berkſhire, 
and to have had the prior over with Kin des coming to 
Reading, he was taken up for a vagabond, and ſet in the 
ſtocks: Where after ſitting a long time, and'ready to die 
with hunger, he at laſt defired that the ſchool- maſter of 
the town might come to him, who at that time was Mr, 
Leonard Cox, a learned man. Cox, diſcovering his merit 
and great abilities, by diſcourſing with him on the Latin 
and Greek claffics, procured his releaſe, and ſupplied him 
with victuals and money, Afterwards Frith went to Lon- 
don; where, though he often changed both his cloaths and 
place, he dwelt not long in ſafety, for ſo great a perſecu- 
tor was Sir Thomas More, then lord chancellor, that he 
had his ſpies at every port and on the roads leading to 
them, and offered great rewards to any one that would 
give information of this — man. 1 
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It is probable, that Sir Thomas More was the more haſ- 
tily led to this perſecution, in conſequence of à book, 
which Frith had written againſt him. The caſe was this. 
The ſupplication of the beggars, a book, publiſhed by a Mr. 
Fiſh, of Gray's-Inn, inveighing a ainſ the mak. Ba arts 
of the begging friars [an order, which profeſſed - poverty] 
and taxing the pope with extortion and cruelty, as * 
granted his indulgences and remiſſions from purgatory to 
none but thoſe who could pay for them; was received 
with great attention by the Ss and even approved by 
king Henry the eighth himſelf, whoſe quarrel with the 
pope it highly favored. More anſwered this publication 

y another, entitled, The ſupplication of the ſouls in purga- 

tory, expreſſing their miſeries and the relief they received 
by the maſſes, which were ſaid for them; and therefore 
they called upon their friends to ſupport the religious 
orders, which were now beſet with ſo many inveterate 
enemies, Though Sir Themas had exerted his uſual wit 
and elegance in this compoſition ; whether it proceeded 
from the badneſs of his cauſe, or the great inſight which 
the world at large had then obtained in theſe matters, his 
apology did not meet with any encouraging reception. 
However, Frith anſwered this book of More's in a very 
grave manner, and ſhewed that the doctrine of purgatory 
was not founded on ſcripture, that it was inconſiſtent 
with the merits of Chriſt, and his pardon of fin, and that 
it directly oppoſed the great plan of his ſalvation. He 
alſo aſſerted, that the fire, which was ſpoken of by the 
apoſtle, as that which would conſume the wood, hay, and 
fiubble, could only be meant of the fire of perſecution, 
He urged, that the primitive church held no ſuch doc- 
trine; and that, as it was not in the ſcripture, ſo neither 
was it in Ambroſe, Ferom, and Auguſtine, thoſe great fathers 
of the church, He inſiſted, that it was ya ok. by the 
monks, with innumerable fables, on purpoſe to delude 
the world and to amaſs great riches by it. In ſhort, this 
book proyoked the Romih clergy to the higheſt degree; 
and they reſolyed, as they could not convince with other 
reaſoning, to uſe the irreſiſtible arguments of fire and 
faggot upon thoſe, who thus contemned the pope's au- 
thority, —— their own conſequence, and endangered 
their revenues, 

Mr, Frith not long afterwards, converſing with a fami- 
liar friend upon the nature of the body and blood of 
Chrift in the ſacrament, was deſired by his friend to com- 
mit the ſubſtance of his arguments to writing, wy: 
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help of his memory. Mr. Frith at firſt was unwilling, 
knowing what great danger he was in; but at length he 
complied, and wrote down the four following arguments: 
«« Firſt, That the matter of the ſacrament is no neceſ- 
« ſary article of faith under pain of damnation. 115K 
„ Secondly, That foraſmuch as Chriſt's natural body 
« in like condition hath all properties of our body, fin 
<< only excepted; it cannot be, neither is it agreeable unto 
45 — ba that he ſhould be in two places or more at once, 
contrary to the nature of our body. 
„ Thirdly, That we ſhould not in this place (Matth. 
„% xXxVi. 26, 27, 28.) underſtand Chriſt's words according 
© to the liceral ſenſe, but rather according to the order 
* and phraſe of ſpeech, comparing phraſe with phraſe, 
„according to the analogy of ſcripture. 
„ Laſtly, That it ought to be received according to 
the true and right inſtitution of Chrift, notwithſtand- 
* ing that the order which at this time 1s crept into the 
church, and is uſed now a days by the prieſts, do never 
« ſo much differ from it.“ | 
At this time one William Holt, a taylor, profeſſed great 
friendſhip towards the religious party, and by that means 
had an opportunity, like another Judas, to La them, 
which. he did, by deſiring to ſee Mr. Frith's arguments, 
and carrying them ans; Suk to Sir Thomas —— who 
by his means found out and ſeized Mr. Frith, and ſent 
him priſoner to the tower. He had ſeveral conferences 
there with Sir Thomas and others. At length, being taken 
to Lambeth, before the archbiſhop, and afterwards to Croy- 
don, before the biſhop of T incheſter, he was at length 
(on the 20th of Fune, 1533) examined before an aſſembly 
of biſhops ſitting in St. Paul's cathedral ; who, after in- 
terrogating him reſpecting the ſacrament and purgatory, 
urged him to recant ; but Mr. Frith fully confuted all 
their arguments, and, inſtead of recanting, fubſeribed his 
anſwers, with his own hand, in the following manner : 
„ Ego FriThus ita ſentio, & quemadmodum ſentio, ita 
« dixt, ſcripſi, aſſerut, & 1 That is, I Frith 
thus do think, and as I think, ſo I have ſaid, written, 
taught, and affirmed, and in my books have publiſhed. 
From the works of Frith, Mr. Fox aſſures us, that the 
reat archbiſhop Cranmer collected many of his arguments 
in his famous book of the ſacrament, and that he gave 
more credit to Frith as an author, than to any other wri- 
ter. However, Frith was, upon the ſcore of his — 
and verbal anſwers to the biſhops, deemed — 
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and condemned to be burnt; and accordingly was carried 
to Smithfield, with a young man, named Andrew Hetuet, 
a martyr in the ſame 1 cauſe, upon the 4th of July, 
1533. When Mr. Frith was tied to the ſtake, he ſhewed 
ere conſtancy and —_— ; and, embracing the fag- 
ts and fire when put around him, evidenced how chear- 
Ily he ſuffered death for the ſake of Chriſt and his 
bleſſed truths. One Dr. Cook, a prieſt, ſtanding by, 
loudly admoniſhed the people not to pray for them, an 
more than if they were dogs. At which Mr. Frith, 
ſmiling, prayed the Lord to forgive him. The wind blew 
away the flames to his fellow martyr, Hewet, which oc- 
cafioned to Frith a very lingering and painful death; but 
his mind ſeemed fo eſtabliſhed, and his patience to have 
ſo much of its perfect work, that it was obſerved, - he 
feemed more to rejoice for his fellow-ſufferer, than to be 
careful about himſelf; and at laſt chearfully committed 
his ſoul into the hands of God, He ſuffered in the prime 
of his life : But it is never too early to follow the will of 
God or to enter into heaven, | 
There is a circumſtance reſpecting this conſtant martyr, 
ohn Frith, that may be thought not unworthy the read- 
ing. It was as follows: The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſent two of his ſervants to bring Mr. Frith ſafe to Croy- 
don, to he examined there; but in the way, they were ſo 
convinced by his judicious and pious converſation, his 
humble and amiable deportment, that they concerted a 
plan, between themſelves, how to let him eſcape. And 
then one of them thus addreſſed him; Mr. Frith, the 
journey I have taken in hand to bring you to Croydon, 
© as a ſheep to the ſlaughter, ſo grieveth me, that I am 
© overwhelmed with care and ſorrow; nor do I regard 
© what hazard I undergo, ſo that I may but deliver you 
© out of the lion's mouth.” And then made known to 
him, how they had contrived to facilitate his eſcape, 
To all this Mr. Frith anſwered with a ſmiling counte- 
nance z Do you think that I am afraid to deliver my 
opinion before the biſhops of England, being a mani- 
« feſt truth?” The gentleman replied, © I wonder that 
< you was fo willing to quit the kingdom before you was 
© taken, and now fo unwilling to ſave yourſelf? Mr. 
Frith anſwered, << Before I was ſeized, I would fain have 
« enjoyed my liberty for the benefit of the church of 
God]; but now being taken by the higher power, and 
by the providence of God, delivered into the hands of 
<< the biſhops, to give teſtimony to that religion and doc- 
2 ' «c trine 
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* trine, which under pain of damnation I am bound to 
©« maintain and defend; if, therefore, I ſhould now ſtart 
* afide and run away, I ſhould run away from my God, 
and from the — of his word, and ſhould be 
« worthy of a thouſand hells; therefore, added he, I be- 
t ſeech you to bring me to the place appointed for me to 
e be brought, or elſe I will go thither alone.” —Perhaps, 
in this inſtance, he is more to be admired than juſtified, 
GOD's people are no where commanded to give them- 
ſelves up to their perſecutors, but to avoid them, as far 
as is conſiſtent with a faithful conſcience. Mr, Frith 
imitated, in this particular, many of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, who rather coveted than ſhunned the crown of 
martyrdom ; which ſeems the more extraordinary in him, 
as he was eminently of a meek and quiet ſpirit, and not 
of that lion-hearted temper, which appeard in Luther and 
ſome other of the Reformers. | 

Frith's great opponents were Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Sir Thomas More, and Raſtal, More's ſon-in-law. Theſe 
he ſolidly confuted in his writings, and, for the vigor of 
that confutation, moſt n a particular ob- 
je of their reſentment. So much learning, in conjunc- 
tion with ſo much grace, were certainly an overmatch 
for mere human nature, inveſted only with its natural 
attainments. He was (ſays biſhop Bale) a poliſhed ſcho- 
© lar, as well as maſtex;of the learned languages.“ And 
he applied all his faculttes to the illuſtration and glory of 
that truth, which the goodneſs of God had imparted ta 
him, 

His works are theſe: 1. Treatiſe of purgatory. 2. An- 
titheſis between Chriſt and the pope, 3. Letter to the 
faithful followers of Chri/'s goſpel, written in the tower, 
1532. 4. The mirror, or glaſs to know thyſelf, written 
in the tower, 1532. 5. Mirror, or looking-glaſs, wherein 

ou may behold the ſacrament of baptif. 6. Articles 

for which he died] written in Newgate, 23d of June, 
1533. 7. Anſwer to Sir Thomas More's 8 con- 
cerning hereſies. 8. Anſwer to Jahn Fiſher, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, &c. All theſe treatiſes were reprinted at Len- 
don in 1573, in folio, 
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ILLIAMTINDAL E, a learn d and alous 
Eugliſb Reformer, and memorable for hevi; made 
the firſt verſion of the bible in modern Engliſh, was born on 
the borders of Wales, fometime before the year 1500. He 
was of Magdalen-hall in Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, not only by his literary abilities, but alſo by im- 
bibing early the doctrines of the Reformation, which were 
begun to be ſpread in many parts of England. He ap- 
plied himſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, which he did not peruſe as a mere ſcholar or 
ſelf-ſufficient ſpeculatiſt, but in the way, which divine 

ce alone induces and makes profitable, namely, with 
a meek and humble ſpirit; craving for heavenly wiſdom 
in a ſenſe of the want of it, and not bringing human wit 
or reaſon in order to meaſure the divine. Nor was he 
ſatisfied to hide his candle under a buſhel, and to keep what 
he learned by grace to himſelf, He took great pains, pri- 
vately, to reg divinity to ſeveral ſtudents and fellows of 
the Hall, and to inſtruct them in the knowledge and truth 
of the ſcriptures; on account of which and his upright 
life and converſation, he was held in the higheſt eſti 
mation. 

Having taken his degrees, he afterwards removed to 
Cambridge, and from thence, after ſome time, he went 
to live with a gentleman (Mr. Welch) in Glouceſterſhire, 
in the capacity of tutor to his children. While he con- 
tinued there, 5 had frequent diſputes with abbots and 
doctors, who viſited the family, both about learned men, 
divinity, and the ſcriptures. One day Mr. and Mrs. 
Welch went to return a viſit, where ſeveral of thoſe dig- 
nitaries converſed with all freedom, Mr. Tindale not being 
preſent: And in the evening, they returned full of argu- 
ments againſt Mr, Tindale, all which he anſwered b 
ſcripture, maintaining the truth and reproving their falſe 
opinions. 
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opinions, Upon which Mrs. Welch ( who was, ſays Tindale, 
a ſenſible woman) brake out in the following exclamation ; 
Well, there was doctor , who can ſpend a hundred 
pounds; there was doctor , who can ſpend two 
hundred pounds; and doctor ****, who can ſpend three 
hundred pounds; and, what, is it reaſon, think you, 
that we ſhould believe you before them?“ Mr. Tindale 
made no reply, and in future ſpake leſs of thoſe matters, 
At this time he was tranſlating a book of Eraſmus, en- 
titled Euchiridion militis Chriſtians, which, when finiſhed, 
he gave to Mr. and Mrs. Welch, who carefully peruſed it; 
and, it ſeems, were ſo far convinced of the truth, in op- 
poſition to the popiſh doctrines of the abbots and prieſts, 
that theſe gentlemen afterwards met with a very cool re- 
ception at their houſe, and ſoon dechned their viſits alto- 
ether. This, as it was natural to ſuppoſe, hrought upon 
Mr. Tindale the wrath of all the popiſh clergy in the 
neighbourhood, who ſoon had him accuſed of many he- 
reſies to the biſhop's chancellor, before whom he had been 
cited to appear; but nothing being proved, after railing 
at him and abuſing him, they diſmiſſed him. In his way 
home he called upon a certain doctor, who had been an 
old chancellor to a biſhop, and his very good friend; to 
him he opened his heart, and conſulted him upon many 
paſſages of ſcripture, Before they parted the doctor ſaid 
to him, Do you not know, that the pope is very anti- 
« chriſt, whom the ſcripture ſpeaketh of? But Levido 
< what you ſay; for if it ſhould be known 2 are of 
that opinion, it will coſt you your life:* And added, 
I have been an officer of his; but I have given it up, 
and defy him and all his works.” 
Not long after this affair, Mr. Tindale fell in compan 
with a certain divine, -remarkable for his learning, wit 
whom he diſputed, and drave him ſo cloſe, that at length 
the divine blaſphemouſly cried out; We had better be 
© without God's laws than the pope's.“ Tindale, fired at 
this expreſſion, and filled with zeal, replied, “I defy the 
„ pope and all his laws;” and added, That if God 
„ ſpared his life, e er many years, he would cauſe a boy 
that drives the plough to know more of the ſcriptures 
„than he did.” After this, the hatred of the prieſts was 
ſo great, that he was obliged to leave the country, which 
he did, with the conſent and hearty wiſhes of Mr. Welch 
for his welfare. Mr. Tindale, remembering the high 
commendations Eraſmus had given of TenflaPs learning, 
then biſhop of Londen, hoped he ſhould find favor and 
8 protection 
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rotection with him; but, as this was not the 

od, in his providence, had marked out for him, the 
biſhop excuſed himſelf, ſaying, That his houſe was 
6 full, that he had already more than he could accommo- 
date, but that he adviſed him to ſeek about in London, 
© where he could not fail to obtain employment.“ 

Mr. Tindale remained in London about a year, when 
being deſirous to tranſlate the New Teſtament into Eng- 
liſh, as the moſt effectual means (in his own opinion and 
in that of his dear friend Fohn Frith) to remedy the great 
darkneſs and ignorance of the land, but judging it could 
not ſafely be done in England; he, by the kind aſſiſtance 
of Mr. Humphry Monmouth and others, went into Ger- 
many, where he labored upon the work, and finiſhed it 
in the year 1527. In a letter to Frith, he ſays of it; 
66 4. cal 805 to recorde agaynſt the daye we ſhall ap- 
„ peare before our Lord Feſus, to geve a reckenyng of 
our doynges, that I never altered one ſyllable of God's 
« word agaynſt my conſcience, nor would this daye, if 
<< all that is in the earth, whether it be pleaſure, honour, 
or riches, might be geven me.“ It was the fir? tranſ- 
lation of the ſcripture into modern Engliſb. He then began 
with the Old Teſtament, and finiſhed the five books of 
Moſes, prefixing excellent diſcourſes to each book, as he had 
done to thoſe of the New Teſtament. Cranmer's Bible, 
or (as it was called) the GREAT BiBLE, was no other 

an Tindale's reviſed and corrected, omitting the pro- 

ogues and tables, and adding ſcripture references and a 
ſummary of contents, At his firſt going over into Ger- 
many, he went into Saxony, and had much conference with 
Luther and other learned men ; and then returning to the 
Netherlands, made his abode at Antwerp, at that time a 
very populous and flouriſhing city. | 
bout the time he had finiſhed his tranſlation of the 
book of Deuteronomy, he had alſo prepared for the preſs a 
work concerning the nature of the 2 or (as it was 
then called) the altar; but wiſely conſidering, that the 
people were not yet fully convinced of the abſurdity of 
many ſuperſtitious ceremonies and groſs idolatries, and 
that the maſs was every where held in the ſame eſtimation 
as the great goddeſs Diana had been amongſt the Ephe- 
fians, which they thought came down from heaven; he 
therefore judged it might be more ſeaſonable, and would 
anſwer the end more fully, at ſome future period. And he 
alſo wrote a very valuable tract upon the obedience of a 
Cbriſtian man, and likewiſe his expoſitions of ſcripture, & He 
a ; 0 
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He ſet ſail in the mean time to Hamburgb, with a view to 
em his laſt finiſhed tranſlation of the ſcriptures ; but 
ing ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Holland, he loſt all his 
and papers. However, going in another ſhip to 
Hamburgh, he met with Mr. Coverdale, who affiſted him in 
tranſlating again the five books of Moſes, both of them 
being entertained in the houſe of a widow gentlewoman, 
Mrs. Margaret Van Emerſon. This was in the year 1529, 
= the ſweating-fickneſs very much prevailed in that 
ace. 

Having finiſhed the printing of theſe books, he returned 
again to Antwerp; and his tranſlation of the ſcrip- 
tures, being in the mean time ſent to England, made a 
great noiſe there as well as in Germany; and, in the opi- 
nion of the biſhops and clergy, did ſo much miſchief (as 
they were pleaſed to call it) that they railed againſt and 
condemned them for containing a thouſand hereſies, and 
urged—that it was impoſſible for the ſcriptures to be tranſ- 
lated into Engliþ—and that it was neither lawful nor ex- 
pedient for the — to have the ſeriptures in their mother- 
tongue. Nor could they reſt, till, by their intereſt, they 
had procured a royal proclamation to be iſſued out, pro- 
hibiting the buying or reading ſuch tranſlation or tranſla- 
tions. This proclamation was publiſhed in 1527, ſoon 
after the publication of Tindale's New Teſtament, which 

ve the loudeſt alarm; and in the ſame edi, as well as 

y the public prohibitions of the biſhops, ſeveral other 
treatiſes were cried down, written by Luther, and other 
Reformers. But all this only ſerved, as is uſual in ſuch 
caſes, to increaſe the public * and to occaſion a 
more careful reading of what was deemed ſo extremel 
obnoxious, One ſtep taken by the biſhop of London at- 
forded ſome merriment to the proteſtants. His lordſhip 
thought, that the beſt way to prevent theſe Engliſh New 
Teſtaments from circulation, would be to buy up the 
whole impreſſion, and therefore employed a Mr. Packing- 
ron, who ſecretly favored the Reformation, then at Ant- 
werp, for this purpoſe, aſſuring him at the ſame time, 
that, coſt what they would, he would have them, and 
burn them all at Paul's Croſs. Upon this, Packington ap- 
plied himſelf to Tindale, and, upon agreement, the biſhop 
had the books, Packington great thanks, and Tindale 
the money. This enabled our Reformer inſtantly to pub- 
liſh a new and more correct edition, ſo © that they came 
© over (ſays Mr. Fox) thick and threefold into England.” 
This occaſioned extreme rage in the diſappointed _— 

| 2 
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and his popiſh friends. One Conflantine being ſoon after 
apprehended by Sir Thomas More, and being aſked how 
Tindale and others ſubſiſted abroad, readily anſwered, 
That it was the biſhop of London who had been their 
chief ſupporter, for he beſtowed a great deal of money 
upon them in the purchaſe of New Teſtaments to burn 
them, and that upon that caſh they had ſubſiſted, till the 
ſale of the ſecond edition was received. ”_ 

However, Tindale's perſecutors, concerned for all that 
was dear to them, namely, their purſe and their belly, did. 
not reſt here; for, as they perceived him to be a very able 
man, and if ſuffered to live, capable of doing immenſe 
harm to their craft; they ſent over to Antwerp one Phi- 
lips, who inſinuated himſelf into his company, and under 
the pretext of friendſhip betrayed him into cuſtody. He 
was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Filford, about eighteen 
miles from RNA and though the Engliſb merchants 
at Antwerp did what they could to procure his releaſe, 
and letters were ſent from lord Cromwell and others. out 
of England, yet Philips beſtirred himſelf fo heartily, that 
Tindale was tried and condemned to die. He was brought 
to the place of execution, and while he was tying to the 
ſtake he cried with a fervent and loud voice,“ — 9 we 
<« the king of England's eyes.” He was firſt ſtrangled by 
the hands of the common hangman, and then burned near 
Filford-caſtle, in the year 1536. And thus he, whom Fox, 
with the utmoſt propriety, ſtyles © England's Apoſtles 
reſted from his labors oy troubles, and entered into the 
Joy of his Lord. 

He was a perfon of ſeraphic piety, indefatigable 
ſtudy; and extraordinary learning. His modeſty, zeal, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, were ſo great, that he — 066" 
before he went to Germany, that he ſhould be content 
© to live in any county of England, on an allowance 
<< of ten pounds per annum, and bind himſelf to receive 
« no more, if he might only have authority to in- 
&« ſtrut children and preach the goſpel.” His un- 
common abilities and learning, which, joined to great 
warmth and firmneſs of nature, and to true faith and goſ- 
pel-zeal, qualified him exceedingly well for the office of 
a Reformer. Such was GOD's bleſſing upon his true 
and faithful preaching, that, during the time of his im- 
1 (which laſted a year and a half) he converted 

is gaoler, his daughter, and many of his houſhold. Nay, 
the procurer general, or emperor's attorney, publickly 
ſaid of him, that he was homo dectus, pius, et bonus, a 
| | learned, 
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learned, pious; and good man. The good biſhop Bale alſo 
ſays of him, that for knowledge, purity of doctrine, and 
holineſs of life, he ought to be eſteemed the next Engl; 
Reformer after Wickliffe, and that he was born for the 
converſion and edification of many ſouls. His picture 
repreſents him with a bible in his hand, and this diſtich; 


Hic ut luce tuas diſpergam, Roma, tenebras, 
' Sponte extorris ero, ſponte ſacrificium. 


That light o'er all thy darkneſs, Rome, 
With triumph might ariſe | 
An exile freely I become, 
Freely a ſacrifice. | 


The works which he wrote, beſides the tranſlation of the 
ſcriptures, are the following ; which were publiſhed in 
one general volume : 

1. A Chriſtian's obedience. 2. The unrigkteous mam 
mon. 3. The practice of the papiſts. 4. Commentaries 
on the ſeventh” chapter of St. Matthew. 5. A diſcourſe 
of the laſt will and teſtament of Tracii. 6. An anſwer to 
Sir Thomas More's dialogues. 7. The doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper againſt More. 8. Of the ſacrament of 
the altar. 9. Of the facramental ſigns. 10. A footpath 
leading to the ſcriptures. 11. Three letters to Fohn Frith. 

The remains of ſuch men, when they are but few, are 
the more deſirable and precious. We will, therefore, 
inſert (as they diſcover the ſpirit and temper of this ood. 
man) the three letters abovementioned, preſerved by Mr. 
Fox; and eſpecially as his voluminous writings are not 
in the poſſeſſion, or within the purchaſe, of many ſerious 
perſons, j 


* TH E grace and peace of God our Father, and of 
6 Jeſus Chrift our Lord, be with you, Amen. 
„ Dearly beloved brother John, I have heard ſay, how 
„the hypocrites, now that they have overcome that great 
« bufineſs which letted them, or at the leaſt — 


© brought it to a ſtay, return to their old nature again. 


„The will of God be fulfilled, and that which he hath / 
© ordained to be ere the world was made, that come, 
and his glory reign over all. 
_ *« Dearly beloved, however the matter be, commit your- 
<< ſelf wholly and only unto your moſt loving Father, and 
© moſt kind Lord; fear not nſen that threat, nor truſt - 
men that ſpeak fair: But truſt him that is true of pro- 
It 3 ; 6 miſe, 
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© miſe, and able to make his word - Your cauſe is 
& Chriſt's goſpel, a light that muſt be fed with the blood 
© of faith. The lamp muſt be dreffed and ſnuffed daily, 
and that oil poured in every evening and morning, 
© that the light go not out. 2 be ſinners, yet 
66 is the cauſe right. If when we be buffeted for well 
& doing, we ſuffer patiently and endure, that is accepta- 
ce ble with God. F or to that end we are called. For 
os wy alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an example that 
„ we thould follow his ſteps, who did no ſin. Hereby 
<< have we perceived love, that he laid down his life for 
© us; therefore we ought alſo to lay down our lives for 
c the brethren, Rejoice and be glad, for great is your 
© reward in heaven. For we ſutter with him, that we 
e may alſo be glorified with him: Who ſhall chan 
« our vile body, that it may be faſhioned like unto his 
« glorious body, according to the working whereby he 
“ is able even to ſubdue all things unto himſelf, 

„ Dearly beloved, be of courage, and comfort 
<« your ſoul with the hope of this high reward, and bear 
“ the image of Chri/t in your mortal body, that it may at 
© his coming be made like to his 5" Aion, y 24" and fol- 
low the example of all your other dear brethren, which 
<< choſe to ſuffer in hope of a better reſurrection. Ke 
« your conſcience = and undefiled, and ſay again 
ic that nothing. Stick at neceſlary things, and re- 
« member the blaſphemies of the enemies of Chrift, 
« ſaying, they find none but who will abjure rather than 
<« ſuffer the extremity. Moreover, the death of them 
« that come again 2 they have once denied, though 
<& it be accepted with God, and all that believe, yet it is 
4 not glorious: For the hypocrites ſay, he muſt needs 
« die, denying helpeth not. But might it have holpen, 
«© they would — denied five hundred times, but ſeein 
© it would not help them, therefore of pure pride — 
% meer malice together, they ſpake with their mouths 
& what their conſcience knoweth falſe. If you give your- 
« ſelf, caſt yourſelf, yield yourſelf, commit 23 
< wholly and only to your loving Father, then ſhall his 
© power be in you and make you ſtrong, and that fo 
<« ſtrong, that you ſhall feel no pain, which ſhould be to 
© another preſent death: And his Spirit ſhall ſpeak in you, 
and teach you what to anſwer, according to his pro- 
<< miſe: He ſhall ſet out his truth by you wonderfully, and 
© work for you above all that your heart can imagine; 
<< yea and you are not yet dead, though the r 
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« all, with all that they can make, have ſworn your 
« death. Una ſalus victis nullam ſperare ſalutem; To 
« look for no man's help, brin the help of God to 
„them that ſeem to be overcome in the eyes of the hy- 
4 pocrites: Yea, it ſhall make God to carry you thorow 
„ thick and thin for his truth's ſake, in ſpite of all the 
“ enemies of his truth. There falleth not a hair till his 
£ hour be come; and when his hour is come, neceſſit 
© carrieth us hence though we be not willing. But uf 
«© we be willing, then have we a reward and > 

« Fear not the threatning therefore, neither be over- 
t come of ſweet words; with which twain the hypocrites 
<< ſhall aſſail you. Neither let the perſwaſions of worldly 
<6 wiſdom bear rule in your heart, no, though they be 
£ your friends that counſel you. Let Bilney be a warn- 
5 ing to you, let not their vizor beguile your eyes. Let 
* not your body faint. He that endureth to the end 
4 ſhall be ſaved. If the pain be above your ſtrength, 
* remember, Whatſoever ye ſhall aſk in my name, I will 
give it you. And pray to your Father in that 1 
and he ſhall ceaſe your pain, or ſhorten it. The — 
$* of peace, of hope, and of faith, be with you, Amen. 


„ WILLIAM Tindaie,” 


II. 


be TY O have ſuffered in Antwerp, in die ſane cruoit, 
80 unto the great glory of the goſpel; four at 
* Ryſels in Flanders; and at Luke hath there one at 
*« leaft ſuffered, and all the ſame day. At Roan in France 
« they perſecute. And at Paris are five doors taken 
« for the goſpel. See, you are not alone; be cheerful 
and remember that among the hard-hearted in England, 
$ there is a number reſerved by grace: For whoſe ſakes, 
if need be, you muſt he ready to ſuffer, Sir, if you 
„ may write, how ſhort ſoever it be, forget it not, that 
* we may know how it goeth with you, for our heart's 
« eaſe. he Lord be yet again with you, with all his 
s plenteouſneſs, and fill you that you flow over, Amen. 
If when you have read this, you can ſend it to 
« Adrian; do I pray you, that he may know how that 
* our heart is with you. 
„George Foy at Candlemas being at Barrow printed 
be two leaves of Geneſis in a great form, and ſent one 
© copy to the king, and another to the new queen, with a 


letter to N. to deliver them; and to purchaſe _—_— 
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«© that he might ſo go through all the bible. Out of 
© this is ſprung the noiſe of the new bible; and out of 
that is the great ſeeking for Engliſb books at all printers 
4 and book-binders in Antwerp, and for an Engliſb prieſt 
4 that ſhould print. | 
„This chanced the ninth day of May. . 
« Sir, your wife is well content with the will of God 
4% and would not for her ſake have the glory of God 
6 hindred. | 
2 « WIILIIAM TINpATE.“ 


III. 


, 6e The grace of our Saviour Jeſus, his patience, meek- 
„ nels, humbleneſs, circumſpection, and wiſdom, be 
„ with your heart, Amen. 


46 EARLY beloved brother, mine hearts defire 
Ks in our Saviour Fe is that you arm your- 
4 ſelf with patience, and be cool, ſober, wiſe and cir- 
cumſpect, and that you keep you a low by the ground, 
«© avoiding high queſtions, that paſs the common capa- 
6 city. But expound the law truly, and open the vail 
«.of Moſes to condemn all fleſh, and prove all men ſin- 
« ners, and all deeds under the law, before mercy have 
taken away the condemnation thereof, to be fin and 
damnable, and then, as a faithful miniſter, ſet abroach 
«the mercy of our Lord Jeſus, and let the wounded 
* conſciences drink of the water of Him. And then ſhall 
« your' preaching be with power, and not as the doctrine 
% of the hypoerites; and the Spirit of God ſhall work 
% with you, and all conſciences fthall- bear record unto 
«© you, and feel that it is ſo. And- all doctrine that 
$-caſteth a miſt on thoſe two, to ſhadow and hide them, 
I mean the law of God, and mercy of Chriſt, that reſiſt 
* you with all your power. Sacraments without ſigni- 
.. fication refuſe. If they put fignifications to them, 
<< receive them, if you ſee it may help, though it be not 
© neceflary. | | 4.408 
<6: Of the preſence of Chriſt's body in the ſacrament, 
meddle as little as you can, that there appear no di- 
„ viſion among us. Barnes will be hot againſt you, 
„The Saxons ſore on the affirmative whether con- 
« ſtant or obſtinate, I remit it to God. Philip Melanc- 
“ thon is ſaid to be with the French king. here be 
* in Antwerp that ſay, they ſaw him come into Paris 
+* with an hundred and fifty horſes, and that they ſpake 


* with 


] 
: 
a 


66 


f 


verity: Even fo to believe, that the es of Cora is 
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with him. If the French men receive the word of 


God, he will plant the affirmative in them. George 
775 would have put forth a treatiſe of that matter, but 

have ſtopt him as yet: What he will do if he get 
money, I wot not. T believe he would make many 
reaſons little ſerving to that purpoſe: My mind is, 
that nothing be put forth till we hear how you ſhall 
have ſped. I would have the right uſe l and 
the preſence to be an indifferent thing, till the matter 
might be reaſoned in peace at leifure of both parties. 
If you be required, ſhew the phraſes of the ſcripture, 
as let them talk what they will. For as to believe 
that God is every where, hurteth no man that worſhip- 
peth him no where but within the heart, in ſpirit and 


every where (though it cannot be proved) hurteth no 
man, that worfhippeth him no where ſave in the faith 
of his goſpel. You perceive my mind: Howbeit, if 
God ſhew you otherwiſe, it is free for you to do as he 
moveth you. 

] gueſſed long ago, that God would fend a dazing 
into the head of the ſpiritualty, to catch themſelves in 


their own ſubtilty, and truſt it is come to paſs, An 


now me thinketh I ſmell a counſel to be taken, little 
for their profits in time to come. But you muſt un- 
derſtand, that it is not of a pure heart and for love of 
the truth, but to avenge themſelves, and to eat the 
whore's fleſh, and to fuck the marrow of her bones. 
Wherefore cleave faſt to the rock of the help of God, 
and commit the end of all things unto him: And if 
God ſhall call you, that you may then uſe the wiſdom 
of the worldly, as far as you perceive the glory of God 
may come thereof, refuſe it not; and ever among 
thruſt in, that the ſcripture may be in the mother- 
tongue, and learning ſet up in the univerſities. But 
if ought be required contrary to the glory of God, and 
his Chriſt, then ſtand faſt, and commit yourſelf to 
God, and be not overcome of men's perſuaſions ; 
which haply ſhall fay, We ſee no other way to bring 


in the truth. 


% Brother, beloved in my heart, there liveth not in 


whom I have ſo good hope and truſt, and in whom 


my heart rejoiceth, and my ſoul comforteth herſelf, as 
in you; not the thouſand part ſo much for your learn- 
ing, and what other gifts elſe you have, as becauſe you 
will creep alow by the ground, and walk in thoſe 

; « things 
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things that the conſcience may feel, and not in the 
imaginations of the brain: In fear, and not in bold. 
neſs ; In open neceſſary things, and not to pronounce 
or define of hid ſecrets, or things that neither help nor 
hinder, whether it be ſo or no; in unity, and not in 
ſeditious opinions : Inſomuch that if you be ſure you 
know, yet in things that may abide — you will 
defer, or ſay (till other agree with you) Methinks 
the text requireth the ſenſe or underſtanding. Yea, 
and if you he ſure that your part be good, and another 
hold the contrary, yet if it be a thing that maketh no 
matter, you will Jaugh and let it paſs, and refer the 
thing to other men, and ſtick you ſtiffly and ſtubbornly 
in earneſt and neceſſary things. And I truſt you be 
perſuaded even ſo of me: For [ call God to record 
againſt the day we ſhall appear before our Lord Jeſus, 
to give a xeckoning of our doings, that I never altered 
one ſyllable of God's word againſt my conſcience, nor 
would this day, if all that is in the earth, whether it 
e pleaſure, s or riches, might be given me. 
Moreover, I take God to record to my conſcience, 
that I defire of God to myſelf in this world, no more 
than that without which I cannot keep his laws. 
“Finally, if there were in me any gift that could help 
at hand, and aid you if need required, I promiſe you 
I would not be far off, and commit the end to God. 
My ſoul is not faint, though my body be weary, But 
God hath made me evil favoured in this world, and 
without grace in the ſight of men, ſpeechleſs and rude, 
dull and flow witted ; your part fhall be to ſuppl 
what lacketh in me: Remembring, that as lowlineſs 
of heart ſhall make you high with God, even ſo meck- 
neſs of words ſhall make you fink into the hearts of 
men. Nature giveth age authority, but meekneſs is 
the glory of youth, and giyeth them honour, Abun- 
dance of love maketh me exceed in babling. 
&« Sir, as concerning purgatory and many other things, 
if you be demanded, you may ſay, it you err, the 
ſpiritualty hath fo led you, and that they have taught 
you to believe as you « For they preached you all 
ſuch things out'of God's word, and alledged a thou- 
ſand texts, by reaſon of which texts you believed as 
they taught you, but now you find them lyers, and 
that the texts mean no ſuch things, and therefore you 
can believe them no longer, but are as ye were ©: 
they taught you, and believe no ſuch thing: Howbeit, 
8 | f you 
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* you are ready to believe, if they have any other way 
& to prove it; for without proof you cannot believe them, 
« when you have found them with ſo many lyes, &c. 
« Tf you perceive wherein we may help, either in bein 
uc Kill or doing ſomewhat, let us have word, and I wi 
« do mine uttermoſt. 

4 My lord of London hath a ſervant called John Tiſen, 
« with a red beard, and a black-reddiſh head, and was 
© once my ſcholar; he was ſeen in Antwerp, but came 
„not among the Engliſhmen : Whither he is gone am- 
& baſſador ſecret, I wot not. 

The mighty God of Jacob be with you, to 2 
<« his enemies, and give you the favour of Jeſepb, and 
„ the wiſdom and the ſpirit of Stephen; be with your 
„heart, and with your mouth, and teach your lips what 
„they ſhall ſay, and how to anſwer to all things. He 
« is our God, if we deſpair in ourſelves, and truſt in 
« him: And his is the glory. Amen. 


January, 153% WIILIIAu Tinpals.” 


JOHN LAMBERT. 


HE true name of this admirable man was Nicholſon ; 

but, in order to avoid the dangers which threatened 
him in the latter part of his life on a religious account, 
he aſſumed the ſirname of Lambert, It does not appear 
when he was born, though it may be preſumed to have 
been about the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, as he ſuffered for the cauſe of truth 
in the year 1538. We have not likewiſe the preciſe place 
of his birth: Only it is affirmed, that he was born, and 
brought up for the moſt part, in the county of Norfolk. 
His academical education he received at Cambridge, where 
he acquired the learned languages, and (what was better 
than them) his converſion 0 G3 D from popiſh ſuper- 
ſtition and the love of this evil world. The bleſſed in- 
ſtrument of this happy change was the yes 2 
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bleſſed Bilney, who was likewiſe the inſtrument of con- 
verting many others to the knowledge of G OD and their 


furg of king Henry maths, og 


aniſm (or Proteſtantiſm, as it was afterwards more zul 
called) compelled poor Lambert, who began to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his learning and piety; to ſeek a refuge 
upon the continent. 7 „ he repaired to Ant- 
werp, then the reſidence of Tindale and Frith, who appear 
to have been his choſen friends, and officiated as preacher 
and chaplain to the Englih factory in that city, (which at 
that time had 'great correſpondence with England on ac- 
count of the woollen manufacture) for the greater part of 
two years. But the tenor of his preaching was of ſuch a 
kind, as rendered it by no means ſurprizing, that he ſhould 
rocure himſelf enemies among the ſons of Rome. One 
Barlow glad, no doubt, of ſhewing his zeal, accuſed him 
to Sir Thomas More, then lord chancellor of England, by 
whoſe means he was brought from Antwerp to 4 as 
an innocent lamb to ſatiate the cruelty of the Remiſh 
wolves, who thirſted for his blood. This event occurred 
in the year 1532. He was firſt examined at Lambeth by 
Warham, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, and afterwards 
at the biſhop's houſe at Oxford, before a multitude of his 
adverſaries, He was queſtioned upon forty- five articles, 
to all of which he gave a very long, full, and learned an- 
ſwer, which does him and the cauſe he profeſſed exceeding 
reat honor. A more ſolid and comprehenſive apology 
or Proteſtantiſm is rarely to be found; and we ſhould be 
happy to lay it before our readers, did not its very great 
length exceed the limits of our plan- The curious Reader 
may ſee it at large in Fox's Acts and Monuments, for the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. We will, however, fubjoin 
an extract or two at the end of his life, as a ſpecimen of 
his faith and doctrine. 
Lambert continued in cuſtody at Oxford till the next 
Ir, 1533, in which archbiſhop Ffarham died, and was 
ec »y Cranmer, who was (at the time of Varbam's 
death) in 3. debating the affair of the king's di- 
vorce. The death of the archbiſhop, and the riſe of queen 
Anne of Boleyn, ſeem to have been the immediate cauſes 
of Lambert's releaſe, which he had no ſooner obtained 
than he repaired to Landon, and engaged himſelf in teach- 
ing the Greek and Latin tongues, Fe preferred this ſe- 


cular buſineſs to the prieſthood, as times went; and as he 
meant to marry and ſettle, he purpoſed to take up the 


freedom 


»% 4 
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freedom of the city in the grocer's company. But GOD, 
who appoints and diſappoints the inclinations and pur+ 
poſes of men after his own will and wiſdom, called this 
bleſſed man to a higher vocation, and to give up his life 
as a martyr for the teſtimony of Jeſus. n $9 

Sometime in the year 1538, Lambert was preſent at a 
ſermon, preached by a Dr. Taylor, who, it ſeems, was then 
rather a friend to the goſpel, and was afterwards made 
biſhop of Lincoln in the reign of king Edward, and finall 
deprived by queen Mary. Lambert, whether he was diſ- 
ſatisfied with the ſermon, or had a good opinion of the 
preacher, deſired to have a friendly conference with him, 
and propoſed, in the courſe of converſation, ſeveral theo- 
logical points, on which he deſired to be ſatisfied, th 
chief of which was the queſtion concerning the Dy 
preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. Taylor, preſſed per- 
haps too cloſe, deſired Lambert to excuſe him for the pre- 
ſent, on account of other buſineſs, and to write his mind 
upon the matter, which they would talk over again at 
their leiſure, 

Lambert accordingly propoſed ten arguments in writing 
for ſupport of his opinion, which are moſtly loſt except 
the firſt, which was founded upon theſe words; This cu 
is the New Teſtament, &c, * — ſays he, if theſe words 
« do neither change the cup nor the wine therein ſub- 
„ ſtantially into the New Teſtament, which nobody aſ- 

« ſerts; then, by parity of reaſon, the words, ſpoken of 
«© the bread, do not turn the bread corporally into the 
« perſon of Chri/?.” The other reaſons are ſaid to have 
been equally acute, and ſupported by the ſcriptures and 
by teſtimonies from the primitive fathers. 

Taylor, out of a real wiſh to ſatisfy Lambert, and feel- 
ing himſelf unable to anſwer him, applie! among othe 
to Dr. Barnes, a good man, but as yet (like many g 
men at the dawning of the Reformation) not ſufficiently 
clear in the matter of the ſacrament." Barnes adviſed 
Taylor to lay the matter before Cranmer, the archbiſhop, 
who then was an advocate for tranſubſtantiation ; and 
Lambert was obliged to defend his doctrine in open court 
before him and ſome other biſhops. This publiſhed Lam- 
bert and his opinions to the whole court and city. 

Gardiner, biſhop of Winchefter, glad of every opportu- 
nity of inſinuating himſelf into the king's good graces, 
ſuggeſted to his majeſty, That now an opportunity oc- 
curred to ſhew to all the world, that though he had re- 
nounced the ſupreme authority of the biſhop of 2 
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had not renounced the catholic faith (which the king had 
profeſſed not to do), and that therefore he would proſe- 
cute and puniſſ all heretics and others, who ſhould pre- 
ſume to ſet forth doctrines contrary to it: That this Lam- 
bert might be made a proper example, and that by his pu- 
niſhment he might quiet the apprehenſions of the people, 
with reſpect to further innovations. 

The king eagerly caught the bait, and immediately 


iſſued a general ofdinance, commanding all the nobility 


and biſhops of the realm forthwith to repair to London, 
in order to aſſiſt the king-againſt hetetics and hereſies, as 
he purpoſed-to fit perſonally in r upon them. 

- Vaſt was the concourſe of people aſſembled to ſee this 
ſolemn buſineſs ; and the apparatus for the trial was no leſs 
extraordinary. The king himſelf came as judge, with a 
great guard, and fat upon the throne prepared for him, ar- 
rayed in white : On his er were the biſhops, and 
behind them the judges and crown lawyers, cloathed all in 
purple; and, on his left, the peers of the realm and other 
officers of the crown, according to precedency, Such an 
appearance, with the king's ſevere looks, words, and man- 
ner, would have ſufficed to daunt any man, who could 
not rely upon the promiſe, That GOD 's people ſhould 
Jpeak in his cauſe before kings, and not be aſhamed. 

It would be long to enter upon the cruel and unfair 
proceedings of this memorable day. The imperious 
frowns and threats of the king, and the mcek and humble 
deportment of Lambert, can only be paralleled by the 
hiſtory of Caiaphas the high-prieſt, or Pontius Pate, and 
Lambert's Saviour. Cranmer, it is to be regretted, op- 
poſed a cauſe on that day, for which Cranmer himſelf not 
many years afterwards ſuffered and bled. Lambert de- 
fended himſelf with the firmneſs of a man, the learning of 
a ſcholar, and the humility of a Chriſtian. The iſſue was 
predetermined in the king's mind; and all the eloquence 
and truth in the world would Have been of no avail. The 
king commanded Cromwell (the famous lord Cromwell, 
who ſo much ſupported the * to read the dole- 
ful ſentence of condemnation. It was Lambert's peculiar 
caſe, not only to be a martyr, but to ſuffer by thoſe who, 
in their turn and for the ſame identical cauſe, were not 
long afterwards martyrs themſelves. 

It appears, that, upon this judgement, he was confined 
to lord CromwelPs houſe, and that Cromwell beſought his 
forgiveneſs for what he had been compelled to do (it is 
ſaid, by Gardiner's particular management) againſt him. 

3 Upon 
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Upon the day of his death, he breakfaſted with 
chearfulneſs among -CromwelPs gentlemen, ſaluted them 
with great eaſe and reſpe& upon his departure, and was 
led out as a lamb for a burnt-ſacrifice, je, 4 
No man was uſed at the ſtake with more cruelty than 
this holy martyr. They burned him with a flow fire by 
inches; for if it kindled higher and ſtronger than they 
choſe, they removed it away. When his legs were burnt 
off, and his thighs were mere ſtumps in the fire, they 
pitched his poor ne 2 pikes, and lacerated his broil- 
ing fleſh with their halberts. But GOD was with him 
in the midſt of the flame, and ſupported him in all the 
anguiſh of nature. Juſt before he expired, he lifted up 
ſuch hands as he had, all flaming with fire, and cried out 
fo the people with his dying voice in theſe glorious words; 
ONE BUT CHRIST; NONE BUT CHRIST, Spoken in this 
manner, and at ſuch a time, there was more energy in 
them than could have been expreſſed in a volume. He 
was at laſt beat down into the fire, and flew, in a chariot 
of flame, to heaven. MF 
During his confinement, he wrote a long treatiſe to the 
king, in which he apologized for his faith and doctrine z 
a part of which treatiſe is preſerved by Fox in his Acts 
and Monuments, to which we muſt refer the Reader. 
We promiſed juſt to extract a few words from his firſt 
examination, that the Reader may ſee ſomething of the 
evangelical doctrines of this good man. In the courſe of 
his defence before archbiſhop Varbam, he was aſked, 
© Doft thou believe, that whatſoever is done of man, tuhethur 
© it be good or ill, cometh of NECE8gITY?!* Mr. Lambert 
eaſily perceived, that his being ſo cloſely queſtioned on 
the article of predeſtination, was no other than a trap laid 
for his life. His reply did equal honor to his prudence 
and faithfulneſs : ** Unto the fir? part of your riddle, I 
« neither can nor will give any definitive anſwer. Con- 
6 cerning the ſecond part, Whether man hath free-will, or 
© no, to oe Joy or pain? As for our deſerving of joy, in 
« particular, I think it very little or none; even when 
«« we do the very commandments and law of God. When 
ye have done all that are commanded you, ſaith our Saviour, 
8 Joy that ye be unprofitable ſervants, When we have done 
5 his bidding, we ought not ſo to magnify neither our 
s ſelf, nor our own free-will : But laud HIu, with a meek 
5 heart, through whoſe benefit we have done (if at an 
te time we do it) his liking and pleaſure. Hence Auftin 
„ prayeth, Domine, da ins For et jube quod vis: Lord, 
give what thou commandeſt, and command what thou wilt, 
| * Concerning 


1 —————— 
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„ Concerning FREE-WILL, I mean altogether as doth St. 
6 Auſtin: That, of ourſelves, we have No liberty nor abi- 
«© lity to do the will of God; but are ſbut up and a4 
& under fin, as both Iſaiah and Paul bear witneſs : But 
dy the RAC of God we are rid and fet at liberty 
t according to the portion which every man”” 55 e. every 
regenerate man] hath received of the ſame; ſome more, 
„ ſome leſs. | 

Lambert was alſo aſked, © Whether faith alone, without 
© good works, may fic to the ſalvation and juſtification of 
* @ man, who has fallen into 2 ti 5 he mar- 
tyr anſwered, in the words of St. Auſfin, Opera Lona 
non faciunt juſtum, ſed juftificatus facit bona opera: 71 
„ PERFORMANCE of GOOD WORKs does not juſtify 
% man, but the man who 1s JuUsTIFIED performs Goon 
#* WORKS,” | | | | 


* 


URBANUS REGIUS. 


1 2 REGIUS was born in Arga Longa, 
{ in the territories of the counts de Montfort. His 
family name was Rex, or King, which was changed by the 
ily, as it was often applied in ridicule, Having given 
early proofs of his genius, he received a liberal education, 
firſt at the ſchool of Lindau, and afterwards at Friburg 
where he lived with _ an excellent civitian, who h 
the greateſt 7 for him on account of his diligence and 
mduſtry. Indeed, his application was very extraordinary; 
for he buried himſelf in the library of his learned friend 
and frequently ſat up whole nights in reading authors an 
2 the remarks, which Zafius and other ſcholars 
had made upon them, inſomuch that his kind hoſt jocu- 
larly told him, that he certainly meant to rob him of 
© his profeſſion and knowledge. *Tis ſaid, that Zaſus 
loved him as a ſon, both for his delight in learning an 
fweetneſs of manners: And Urban did not fail to anſwer 
all the expectations, which had been conceived'of * 
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From Friburg he went to Baſil for further improvement; 
and from Bajil to [ngol/tadt, which univerſity was under 
the direction of the famous John Echius. Here, after a 
while, he read privately to ſeveral noblemen's ſons, whoſe 
parents defired him to furniſh their children with books 
and other neceſſaries, for which they would take care to 
remit him the money quarterly; but neglecting to fulfil 
their promiſe, he was obliged to give up his books and 
furniture to be divided amongſt his creditors, and in de- 
ſpair went to a captain, who was recruiting for the war 
againſt the Turks, and lifted himſelf for a ſoldier. It ſoon 
happened, that his friend Ectius, walking abroad to ſee 
the ſoldiers, ſpied poor Urban amongſt. them. Echius 
with aſtoniſhment enquired the cauſe /of this ſudden 
change. Urban preſently told him the behavior of thoſe 
noblemen, whoſe children he had tutored : And Eckhius 
ſoon took the means of procuring his diſcharge from 
the captain, as well as the money due. to him * the 
noblemen. > 

Urban then returned to his ſtudies; and growing famous 
for his great erudition and ingenuity, the emperor Max- 
imilian, paſſing through Ingo made him his poet 
laureat and orator : Afterwards, he was made profeſſor of 
poetry and oratory in that univerſity, He then applied 
himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of divinity; and, a while after, 
the controverſy growing hot between Luther and Ectius; 
Urban favoring — doctrine, yet unwilling to offend 
Ectius, who had been his very good friend in many in- 
ſtances, he left Ingelſtadt and went to Aug/burgh; where, 
at the importunity of the magiſtrates and citizens, he 
undertook the government of the church. As he be 
to ſee more — more of the purity of the goſpel, he could 
not but be offended at the groſs idolatry and corruptions 
of the papiſts, and ſoon joined with Luther in preaching 
againſt them. He alſo wrote to Zuinglius to know his 
judgement about the ſacrament and original-fin, from 
whom he received ſo much ſatisfaction, that he agreed 
with him entirely in theſe particulars. * Wherever (ſays 
* Melchior Adam) he ſaw the truth, he openly embraced 
and boldly confeſſed it,” At that time, the enthuſiaſtic 
Anabaptiſts (who followed John of Leyden, David George, 
and the other ranting cut-throats) crept into Augſburgh, 
and held private conyenticles to the diſturbance of the 
public peace; but the magiſtrates impriſoning the chief of 
them, and puniſhing the incorrigible, put an end to their 
diſturbance in that city. He 
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He went on preaching againſt purgatory, indulgences, 
and the other corruptions, till the papiſts were ſo enraged, 
that they drove him out of the city: But, after a while, 
through the entreaties of ſome principal citizens, he was 
called back again to his charge. He then married a citi- 
zen's daughter, by whom he had thirteen children. His 
friend Eckius wrote to him, on his return, a ſevere letter, 
dated March 21ſt, 1527, which Urban anſwered. with 
equal meekneſs and faithfulneſs, recapitulating his great 
obligations to him on the account of his learning and 
friendſhip, and affuring him that nothing but the truth 
had led him to his preſcnt profeſhon, which by no means 
tended to promote his worldly intereſt or glory. Eckius 
could not reſt here, but endeavored by all means, though 
in vain, to turn him away from the truth; and ſent Faber 
and Cochlæus with flatteries and large promiſes, who pre- 
vailed as little as himſelf. 

+ There was a diet held at Augſburgh, in the year 1530, 
for quieting the controverſies about religion, at which was 
preſent the duke of Brunſwick, who much importuned and 
at laſt prevailed with Urban to go to Lunenburg in his do- 
minions, to take care of the church there. Urban in his 
way thither, viſited Luther at Coburg, and ſpent a whole 
day with him in familiar conferences about the principal 
doctrines; and in his writings mentions this as one of the 
moſt comfortable days of his life. Such and ſo great 
« a divine is Lather (ſays he) that I think no age has ſeen 
« his equal. I always thought him a great man; but he 
„ now appears to me the greateſt of all. I faw him and 
« heard him, the manner of which cannot be deſcribed 
< by the pen.” Erne, duke of Brunſwick, loved him 
re and eſteemed him as a father; and when the city 
of Augſburgh ſent to the. duke in the year 1531, deſiring 
him to permit Urban's return to them; the duke gave 
for anſwer, * That he would as ſoon part with his eyes 
as with him}? and prefently after made him chief 5 
of all the churches in his dominions, with an ample ſalary 
for his ſupport. | 

Here he ſpent the reſt of his moſt uſeful life, in 
preaching, writing, and religious conferences; confut- 
ing gainſayers and confirming the faithful. Some years 
afterwards going with his prince to Haguenau, he fel! 
fick by the way, and in a few days, with much chear- 
fulneſs, jelded up his ſoul into the hands of God, on the 
23d of May, in 1541. He often deſired of the Lord, if it 
were his will, that he might die a ſudden and eaſy _— p 
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which requeſt the Lord was pleaſed to grant him. He 


was a man of an excellent underſtanding, of uncommon 
learning, holy and upright in his life and converſation, 
and moſt indefatigable in the labors of his ſacred function. 

Sleidan mentions his writings againſt the Anabaptiſts, 
in conjunction or at the ſame time with Melan&hon and 
Fuftus Menius. His fon Erneft collected and publiſhed his 
works, after his deceaſe, by the deſire of his affectionate 
patron the duke of Brunſwick. His common-places of the 
fathers, &c. were printed afterwards in a ſeparate volume 
by John Freder. Our excellent martyrologiſt, Mr. Fox, is 
ſaid to have tranſlated one of Regius's treatiſes, upon faith 
and hope (if not more) from the original Latin into Engliſh, 
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WOLFGANG FABR. CAPITO, 
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at Haguenau in Alſace, in the year 1478. His 
father was of the ſenatorian rank, who gave him a good 
education, and ſent him to Bail; where he ſtudied phyſic 
till he had taken his doctor's degree, and likewiſe attained 
a very great proficiency in the other liberal ſciences. At 
his father's death, in 1504, he ſtudied divinity, and en- 
tered into the logic of thoſe times, with all the idle ſub- 
tilties and metaphyſical jargon of the ſchools. After this 
courſe of ſtudy, he read the civil law under Zaſus, an 
eminent civilian, for four years, and finally took his doc- 
tor's degree in that line. He was a great admirer and 
ſupporter of 8 At Heidelberg he became 
acquainted with Oecolampadius; with whom there ever af- 
terwards ſubſiſted the ſtrongeſt tie of friendſhip and mutual 
communication. He ſtudied Hebrew with his friend Oeco- 
lampadius under the tuition of one Matthew Adrian, a con- 
verted Few, and then became a preacher, firſt in Spire, and 

afterwards at Baſil, where he continued for ſome years. 
From thence he was ſent for by the Elector Palatine, who 
made him his counſellor, 1 ſent him on ſeveral _ 
| 2 ies: 
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ſies: And Charles the fifth conferred upon him the order 
of knighthood. From Mentz he followed Bucer to Straſ- 
burgh, where he aſtoniſhed the world by preaching the re- 
formed religion, at St. Thomas's Church in that city, begin- 
ning his m_—_ by expounding St. Paul's epiſtle to the 
Coloſſians. The fame of Capito — Bucer ſpread ſo wide, that 
2 Faber and Gerard Rufus were ſent privately from 

rance to hear him, by Margaret queen of Navarre, ſiſter 
to the French king; and thus the proteſtant doctrine was 
introduced into France. Capito was a very prudent and 
eloquent man, a great critic in the Hebrew tongue, and 
n w. of the whole circle of human knowledge. This, 
with the endowment of the higheſt wiſdom —the know- 
ledge of God and his truth, furniſhed him in the moſt 
eminent manner for the ſacred function: And God 
bleſſed him accordingly. Next to his love of the purity 

f the goſpel, he was very earneſt that the goſpel ſhould 
be received in mutual love and peace among its profeſſors. 

His opinion (following that of Ozcolampadius) cancern- 
ing the ſacrament was, Ifrttendas eſſe contentiones, & cogi- 
tandum de uſu ipſius cœnæ : Viz. fidem noftram pane, & vino 

mini, per memoriam carnis, & ſanguinis lius, paſcendam. 
1, e. Diſputes, about the Lord's Supper ſhould, as muc 
as poſſible, be avoided; and the chief point to be deſired 
was its uſe and benefit; namely, that our faith may be 
ſtrengthened and nouriſhed by the Lord's bread and wine, 
in memory of his fleſh and blood, 

In the year 1525, he received a call to return to his 
own country, where he preached the goſpel in purity, and 
N Lord's Supper, according to Chriſt's in- 
ſtitution, to his fellow citizens, and baptized without 
the popiſh ceremonies. He frequently made excurſions 
into the neighboring parts of Switzerland, and confirmed 
the ſouls of the faithful by his doctrine, He was alſo 
preſent and diſputed at Bern, in 1528, againſt the popiſh 
maſs, &, He was, with ſeveral others, choſen by the 
proteſtants to go to the diet at Ratiſbon, in the year 1541, 
for the fertliffy of religion, and was much diitinguiſhed 
in. that N e | wee home, in a great and 
general infection, he died of the plague, about the end of 
the year 1541, in the ſixty-third year cf his age. 

Capita was a very great ſcholar himſelf, and a great 
promoter of learning in athers. He was convinced, that 
true knowledge and true grace conjoined would give the 
ſevereſt ſhock to the devil's kingdom. And for the honor 
of the proteſtant religion it may be ſaid, that it not only 
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introduced the revival of ſcience throughout Europe, but 
has cheriſhed it ever fince in the moſt remarkable manner. 

_ was ever importunate with Eraſmus, to throw of 
his Nicodemean diſguiſe, and to embrace the proteſtant 
religion openly; but Eraſmus had neither the grace nor 
the zeal of Capito. Oecolampadius was his principal and 
deareſt friend, though he correſponded with all the other 
great divines of his time. 

He married the widow of his friend Oecalampadius, and 
by her had ſeveral children. He had before married ano- 
ther lady, a literary woman, who lived but a ſhort time, 
as it ſeems, with him before her death, 

Among other works, he left behind him; two books 
upon the Fewih ceconomy ; expoſitions upon the prophets 
Habakkuk and Hoſea; the life of John Occolampadius; a 
tract upon the beſt mode of education for a divine; &c. &c, 
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SIMON GRYNEUS. 


IMON GRYN AUS, a moſt able and learned 
man, was the ſon of a peaſant of Swabia, and born at 
eringen, in the county of Hokenzollern, in the year 1493. 
He purſued his ſtudies in 7 19d at the ſame time with 
Melanithon, which gave riſe to a friendſhip between them 
of long continuance, He purſued them at Vienna, and 
there taking the degree of maſter in philoſophy, was 
appointed Greek profeſſor. Having embraced the pro- 
teſtant religion, he was thereby expoſed to many dangers; 
and particularly in Baden, where he was ſome years rec- 
tor of the ſchool. He was thrown into priſon at the in- 
ſtigation of the monks; but, at the ſolicitation of the 
nobles of Hungary, he was ſet at liberty, and retired to 
Wittenberg, where he had a conference with Luther and 
Melanfthon. Being returned to his native country, he 
was invited to Heidelberg, to be Greek profeſſor in that 
city in 1523. He exerciſed this employment till the 
year 1529, when he was invited to Baſil to teach publicly 
; m 
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in that city. In 1531, he took a journey into England, 


and carried with him a recommendatory letter from _ 
mus to William Montjoy, dated Friburg, March the 18th, 
1531. After deſiring Mantjoy to aſſiſt Grynæus as much 
as he could, in ſhewing him libraries, and introducing 
him to learned men, Eraſinus adds: E, homo Latine Gre- 
© ceque ad unguem doctus, in philiſophia et mathematicit 
< diſciplinis diligenter verſatus, nullo ſupercilio, pudore pene 
« immodico.” Pertraxit hominem ifthuc Brittanniæ viſende 
© cupiditas, ſed | ty, 4p Bibliothecarum veflrarum amor, 
* Rediturus eft ad nos, &c.” That is, He is a man perfectly 
ſkilled in the Latin and Greek tongues, a good philoſo- 
pher, and mathematician, without the leaſt affectation, 
and modeſt almoſt t exceſs. The deſire of ſeeing Eng- 
land, and eſpecially the love of your libraries, has drawn 
him over. But he muſt return to us again, &c. Bibli- 
ander alſo called him © an incomparable man, in whom 
every Chriſtian grace and virtue, with all learning and 
© politeneſs, ſcemed to have taken up their habitation.” 
Eraſmus recommended him alſo to the lord chancellor Sir 
Thomas More, from whom he received great civilities, 
This appears by an epiſtle of Grynæus, prefixed to his 
Greek edition of Plato, in 1534. In the year 1534, he 
was employed, in conjunction with other perſons, to 
reform the church and ſchool of Tubingen. He returned 
to Baſil in 1536, and in 1540 was appointed to go to the 
conferences at Worms with Melanctbon, Capito, Bucer, 
Calvin, &c. He died of the plague at Baſil on the firſt 
of Auguſt in 1541. 

He did great ſervice to the republic of letters, and the 
learned are obliged to him for the editions of ſeveral an- 
tient authors. He was the firſt who publiſhed the Alma- 
geſt of Ptolemy in Greek, which he did at Baſil in 1538, 
and added a preface concerning the uſe of that author's 
doctrine, He publiſhed a Greek Euclid, with a preface, 
in 1533, and Plato's works, with ſome commentaries of 
Proclus in 1534. He corrected in ſome places Marfilius 
Ficinus's Latin verſion of Plato: Yet it ſhould ſeem, as 
if he did not excel as a tranſlator, for Huetius calls him 
* verboſe, and more like a paraphraſt.“ He wrote a trea+ 
tiſe upon the uſe of hiſtory; and a diſputation upon 
comets. His edition of Plato was addreſſed to John Fr ey 
the chancellor's fon, as a teſtimony of gratitude for fa- 
vor's received from the father; and as the following paſ- 
ſage in the dedication ſhews Sir Thomas, as well as 
Gryneus, in a very amiable light, we think it not amiſs 
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to inſert it here. Our Readers will remember, that it is 
in a dedication, in which, we are ſorry to ſay, that good 
men too often render truth itſelf hyperbolical, and fome- 
times fancy that men are, what indeed they ought to be. 
We do not mean, by this remark, to detra&t from the 
perſonal worth of Sir Thomas More, which was certainly 
very great ; though we canfeſs it not alittle extraordinary, 
that this great man ſhould perſecute, or at leaft approve 
the perſecution of, ſome proteſtants to death only for 
their religion, while he could at the ſame time, paſs ayer 
this terrible fault in others, merely for a literary recom- 
mendation. As to Gryneus, we value him as a ſcholar 
and promoter of ſcience, which indeed is a ſecondary 
promotion of true religion ; but we give him a place here 
chiefly becauſe he was a good man, a lover of the Refor- 
mation, and confidentially employed by the Reformers. 
elt is you know (fays Gryneus) three years ſince my 
« arriving in England, and being 'recommended moſt 
auſpicioufly by my friend Eraſmus to your houſe, the 
ſacred ſeat of the mufes; I was there received with 
great kindneſs, was entertained with greater, was diſ- 
© miſſed with the greateſt of all. For that great and 
excellent man your father, ſo eminent for bis kivh rank 
and noble talents, not only allowed to me, a private 
and obſcure perſon,” (ſuch was his love of literature} 
the honor of converſing with him in the midſt of 
% many public and private affairs, but gave me a place at 
his table, though he was the greateſt man in England, 
took me with him when he went to court or returned 
from it, and had me ever by his ſide, but alſo with 
the utmoſt gentleneſs and candour enquired, in what 
particulars my religious principles were different from 
his; and though he found them to vary greatly, yet 
he was ſo kind as to aſſiſt me in every reſpect, and cven 
to defray all my expences. He likewiſe ſent me to 
4 Oxford with one Mr. Harris, a learned young gentle- 
man, and recommended me fo — to the uni- 
verfity, that, at the fight of his letters, all the libraries 
were open to me, and I was admitted to the moſt inti- 
mate familiarity with the ſtudents.” 

He had a ſon, Samuel Gryneus, born at Baſil in 1539; 
who was made profeſſor of oratory there at the age of 
twenty-five, and afterwards of civil law; and who died 
there in April 1599. He was uncle to Thomas Grynæus, 
the account of whoſe life will follow in its place. vo 
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4 great and good divine was born in Alſace, in 
1482, was brought up in the ſchool of SeHadt, and 
from thence was ſent to Baſil, about 5 year 1502, where 
e joined in ſtudy with the famous Zuinglius under the 
tuitiort of Dr. Wittenbaſb, a very learned man, by whom 
be received the firſt principles of the evangelical doctrine 
concerning Chri/?'s ſatisfaction for ſin and the leading 
truths of the goſpel. In this univerſity he made a great 
proficiency in letters, and in the year 1512 took his degree 
of maſter of arts and profeſſed philoſophy. There alſo 
he was made a deacon; and from this miniſtration was 
called into Switzerland, where he devoted himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the oriental languages, and to the reading of the 
fathers, particularly of Ferom and Auguſtine : He likewiſe 
diligently read the — of Luther, —— and Reuchlin 
the famous Hebrean. 

By the writings of theſe excellent men he more plainly 
diſcovered, and afterwards utterly abhorred the 3-24 
fuperftitions of the church of Rome. At length, bein 
called to a paſtoral charge at Zurich, he —_— oppoſ 
the popiſh doctrine, both from the pulpit and preſs; and 
decame diſtinguiſhed among the great and burning lights 
of the Reformation. At Zurich he continued eighteen 

ears, and ſpent much of that time in expounding the 

Id Teſtament out of the Hebrew, in the knowledge of 
which having made uncommon progreſs, he was ſolicited 
by his brethren in the miniſtry, to undertake the tranſ- 
lation of the Old Teſtament; with which requeſt he 
complied, and was affiſted by other learned men. He 
diligently collated all the Hebrew copies, which he could 
command, for the interpretation of the moſt difficult 

laces, and made great uſe of the Greet and Latin tranſ- 
tions, without entirely deptnding upon them. But he 
proſecuted this work with ſuch intenſeneſs of application, 
that he deſtroyed his health, and died with all the debility 
of extreme age at ſixty, on the gth of June, in the year 
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1542; leaving unfiniſhed Fob, the forty laſt Pſalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclefiaſtes, Canticles, and the eight laſt chapters of 
Ezekiel, which he commended to Theodore Bibliander to 
finiſh, who — did it: And he left all to Conrad. 
Pellican to peruſe, and put to the preſs, which he care- 
fully performed. This tranſlation Robert Stephens after- 
wards in a great meaſure pirated, without once making 
mention of the names of theſe worthies,: by whoſe learn- 
ing and labor it had been accompliſhed. 2 4 
Four days before his death, he ſent for the paſtors and 
profeſſors of Zurich, before whom he made a confeſſion 
of his faith concerning Gop, the ſcriptures, the perſon 
and offices of CHRIST, and the ſufficiency of his ſalva- 
tion z concluding with theſe words; To this, my Lord 
and Saviour Jo Chri/t, my hope, and my ſalvation, 
„I wholly offer up my ſoul and body, I caſt myſelf 
« wholly upan His mercy and grace. Utterly abandon- 
ing all that is in myſelf, I entirely caſt myſelf upon 
<« his promiſes for eternal life; and in this. confidence I 
fear not to die, firmly truſting, that I ſhall enjoy that 
« moſt bleſſed Saviour, whom I have now ſa long preached 
to others, and whoſe face I have ſq long deſired to ſee, 
in that ftate, where is the fullneſs of joy for ever and 
ever.“ | | | 
- Having ſaid this, he moſt devoutly gave thanks ta God 
for all the mercies he had received, deſired his bleſſin 
upan the church. and people of the country where he bal 
lived, and finally commended his dear wife, now about 
to become a widow, with his orphan children, to the ten- 
der mercies of his heavenly Father. | 
Beſides the tranſlation abovementianed, Les Judæ wrote 
annotations upon Genefis and Exadys, in which he wag 
aſſiſted by Zuinglius; likewiſe upon the four goſpels, and 
upon the epiſtles to the Romans, Corinthians, Philippians, 
Calaſſians, Theſſalaniàus, and of James. He alſo compoſed 
a larger and ſmaller Catechiſm, and tranſlated ſame of 
Zuinglius's works into Latin. | 
Our Dr. Afore, in his Exercitationes de Scripturd facrd, 
ſays of Les, that he was extremely learned in the Hebrew 
tongue, and remarks likewiſe that his bible was printed at 
Paris by Rebert Stephens, with the notes of FYatablus and 
others, under another name. 112 
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BOUT the year 1538, a college 'or ſchool was 
X opened at Straſburg, a free imperial city upon the 
: 


ne, chiefly by the endeavors and procurement of the 
celebrated James Sturmius, one of the principal citizens 
and a ſenator. By the care and attention of this learned 
and worthy man, and by the learning and abilities of the 
maſters appointed through his recommendation, this ſemi- 
nary quickly arrived to the firſt degree of eminence, and 
became famous all over Germany and the neighbouring 
countries. Proteſtantiſm and true knowledge at that time 
floriſhed together. Invited by this and other favorable 
circumſtances, great numbers of French and Flemings, 
driven from their native country upon the account of re- 
ligion, ſettled at Straſburg, where the ſenate of the city 
gned them a church for public worſhip, and allowed 
them the privilege of incorporatin — into a diſ- 
tinct body. One of theſe was the famous John Sleidan, 
author of the hiſtory of the Reformation, who died there 
on the 31ſt of 22 1556. Of this church Calvin was 
paſtor for ſome years, and was ſucceeded by Brulius, very 
much to the comfort and ſatisfaction of the people. 
Throughout all the provinces, belonging to the empe- 
ror, in t Netherlands, there prevailed at this period 
among the people the moſt earneſt defire to be inſtructed 
in the reformed religion; ſo that in places where the truth 
was not, ordared not to be, preached; private invitations 
bew ſent —_— miniſters, who reſid = towns, where 
the pure goſpel was preached openly. Some people in 
Tournay, . — invited Vale from P. 
Ready to every good word and work, this excellent man 
complied with their requeſt; and arrived at Teurnay in 
the month of September, 1544, and was moſt joyfully 
received. by thoſe who had invited him. After — 9 
ſometime, he made an excurſion to Liſſe in Flanders, _ 
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the ſame account, and returned to Teurnay about the end 
of October following. But, by ſome means, his buſineſs 
and profeſſion were divulged to the papiſtical governors 
of the city, who ordered ſtrict ſearch to be made for him, 
and the gates to be ſhut for the purpoſe. In this immi- 
nent danger, as there was no poſſibility of concealing him 
longer, his friends, on the ſecond of November, in the 
night, let him down over the wall by a rope, When he 
had reached the ground, he ſat down to take a little 
reſt; but one of thoſe, who aſſiſted in his eſcape, leanin 
as far as he could over the wall, that he might ſoftly bi 
him farewell, forced out a looſe ſtone with his foot, which 
fell upon Brulius's leg and broke it, The pain occaſioned 
by this wound and the ſevere- cold of the night, extorted 
ſuch loud groans from the good man, as alarmed the 
watch, who ſoon ſeized their prey and committed him to 
priſon. The afflicting news was not long in reachin 
Germany, nor was the ſenate of Straſburg flow in inter- 
ceding for his releaſe by the moſt preſſing letters. The 
deputies of the proteſtants, then aſſembled at Worms, alſo 
ſued in his behalf, though unhappily too late; for before 
the letters, which were ſent in the name of the duke of 
Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe, were delivered, he was 
on the 19th of February, 1545, put to death, to the great 
grief of all good men, | 

The manner of his execution was ſevere, his body 
being burnt by a flow-fire, for his greater torment, 
But nothing could triumph over his faith; for he ſtood 
to the truth of GOD to his laſt breath, and exhorted, 
by his letters, many of his friends to do ſo, who were 
impriſoned for the ſake of the goſpel, When he was 
examined in priſon, the monks, in preſence of the ma- 
giſtrates, aſked him the queſtion; + What he thought 
of the ſacrament of the altar, of the maſs, conſecration, 
© adoration of the hoſt, of purgatory, of the worſhipping 
of faints, free-will, good works, juſtification, images, 
* vows, confeſſion, and the like.“ To theſe he made 
anſwer; ** That the body and blood of Chrift were re- 
«© ceived, not by the mouth, but ſpiritually by faith 
and that the ſubſtance of the bread and wine was not 
« changed: That, when according to Chriſt's inſtitu- 
tion, the Lord's Supper is given to the church in the 
« yulgar tongue, ſo that all may underſtand the uſe and 
« benefit of it, that then the elements are duly conſe- 
<« crated, and that by the words of Chrift; whereas the 
*« whiſpers and mutterings, uſed by the maſs- prieſts over 
+ the bread and wine, better became conjurers and jug- 


X 2 e glers, 


-of all theſe things to his wife and to his other friends, 
3 8 
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4 glers, than Chriſtian miniſters: That the popiſh maſs 
66 Fad nothing to do with the Lord's Supper, but was a 


. £6. worſhip invented by man, to the diſparagement of the 


cc inſtitution of Ghrift : That the adoration of the wafer 
ec was idolatry, becauſe a creature was there worſhipped 
6 inſtead of the Creator: That he neither knew, nor 
ec cared for, any other purgatory, than the blood of Ghrift; 
£ which alone remits both the guilt and puniſhment of 
«our: ſins: That, therefore, maſſes and prayers for the 
$6. dead, were not only uſeleſs, but impious, as having no 
<< warrant from the word of GOD : That ſaints cannot 
<< be more truly reſpected, than by imitating their faith 
„ and virtues, and that, if more be done, it is impious, 
* and what they themſelves, were they in the world, 
*© would tremble at and abhor : That, therefore, they are 
„ not to be invoked as interceſſors, which would be giv- 
<6 ing them a glory which belongs to Chriſt alone: That, 
*. by the fall of Adam, the nature of man is wholly cor- 
& rupted, and the freedom of his will forfeited; ſo that 
„ he can do no good, without the grace of GOD ; but 
<« that a regenerated man, moved by G ON, like a good 
<< tree brings forth good fruits: That nothing deſerves 
the name of faith, but what bringeth us ſalvation, 
* namely, when we believe the divine promiſes, and cer- 
« tainly conclude, that through Chrift Fefus our fins are 
e forgiven us: That traditions, by which the minds of 
men are enſlaved, are not to be received: That it was 
* very dangerous to have ſtatues and images in churches, 
& for fear of idolatry : That baptiſm is the outward ſign 
4 of GOD's covenant, whereby he teſtifies that he will 
„ pardon our fins, and likewiſe a ſign of perpetual mor- 
<< tification and a new life, which ought to accompan 

<< baptiſm: That this ſacrament is to be received by all, 
and children not to be barred from it, ſeeing they alſo 
s are partakers of the divine promiſes : That no vow is 
©. to be made, which either the word of GOD doth not 
© allow, or that cannot be performed by man: That 
every one ought to confeſs his ſins to GOD, and im- 
© plore his mercy and fotgiveneſs : That, if the conſcience 
1 be diſquieted, counſel is to be taken of a miniſter of the 
„ church, for advice and comfort; but that auricular 
„ confeſſion and a particular enumeration of ſins to a 
<c prieſt, has no warrant in ſcripture, nor can be of any 
<c ble uſe.” | | 

Some days before he was brought to a tryal, he wrote 
who 


.—- 
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who had earneſtly requeſted an account of his treatment 
from him. His ſiſter, who appears to have viſited him 
conſtantly in his confinement, found means privately to 
<onvey this correſpondence to the parties. The laſt letter 
this excellent man wrote muſt have been a moſt afflicting 
one indeed. It was written to his wife the day before he 
ſuffered. He gave her an account of the kind of death 
he was to endute on the enſuing day, and filled his 1 tter 
with pious exhortations and conſolations to her, nd 
ing that ſhe "ought not to be grieved for his ſake but to 
rejoice, ſince this whole diſpenſation was an honor that 
his beavenly Father conferred upon him; that Feſws Chriſt 
had ſuffered infinitely more for him, and that, however, 
«© The ſervant's condition ought not to be better than his 
Lord's.“ What a proof is Kon among a multitude of 
others, of the omnipotent efficacy of divine grace, which 
can make the nature of man, always ſhrinking from pain, 
defy the power of torment, and which can give the human 
heart, when it is tripped of all worldly comfort, ſuch 
a flood of joy, as to bear it up over death, and all the 
other ** which wicked men or wicked ſpirits can inflict 
upon it! 

From this time for many years afterwards, the hi 
of pious men and women, ptofeſſing the proteſtant doc- 
trine, who ſuffered in Germany, — Flanders, and 
indeed all over Europe, would be too voluminous in itſelf, 
and beyond the bounds we have preſcribed ourſelves in this 
work, to be detailed. The miniſters alone who preached 
or ſuffered for the truths of the goſpel cannot be ſpecified 
by us, without exceeding the purpoſe of our plan, We 
wiſh to give the Reader the moſt remarkable of theſe for 
life, learning, and doctrine; though it is hard to deter- 
mine ſometimes, not whom to inſert (for, bleſſed be Gon, 
their number is abundantly large) but whom, on account 
of their excellency, to omit without ſeeming to flight 
thoſe excellent endowments, which God had vouchſafed 
them. If the martyrs themſelves make up a noble army; 
what will the other eminent ſervants of Chri/t 
who only had the honor of preaching his goſpel ? And if - 
martyrs and preachers would form ſo immenſe an aſſembly; 
we may well ſay, in the words of the ſcripture, of the ref? 
of Gop's people, that they are 4 great multitude, which 
mo man can number, of all nations, and #indreds, and people, 
wand tongues, Even fo, Amen: Hallelujah ! 
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IN the order of time, we come now to treat of a moſt 
J wonderful man, whom Gop raiſed up in theſe laſt 
ages of the world, to break the chain of ſuperſtition and 
ſpiral ſlavery, with which the biſhops of Kome and their 
dependents had, for many centuries, caſt over the con- 
ſciences of all men. He was an inſtrument truly prepared 
for this great work; and yet but a mean and obſcure 
monk, to ſhew'us, that HE, who ruleth all things, ef- 
fected himſelf the important deſign, in which the greateſt 
prince upon earth would have undoubtedly failed. 
The conduct of the dignified clergy throughout all Eu- 
pe, had long given ſcandal to the world, The biſhops 
were groſsly ignorant: hoy ſeldom reſided in their dio- 
ceſes, except to riot At high feſtivals: And all the effect 
their reſidence could have, was to corrupt others, by their 
ill example. Nay, ſome of them could not ſo much as 
vrite, but employed ſome perſon, or chaplain who had 
.attained that accompliſhment, to ſubſcribe their names 
for them, They followed the . courts of princes, and 
aſpired to the greateſt offices. The abbots and monks 
were wholly given up to luxury and idleneſs; and it ap- 
peared, by the unmarried ſtate both of the ſeculars and 
regulars, that the reſtraining them from having wives of 
their own, made them conclude they had a right to all 
other men's. The inferior clergy were no better; and, 
not having places of retreat to conceal their vices in, as 
the monks had, they became more public. In ſum; all 5 
ranks of churchmen were ſo univerſally deſpiſed and hated, 
that the world was very apt to be poſſeſſed with prejudice 
: againſt their doctrines, for the ſake of the men whoſe in- 
creſt it was to ſupport them: And the worſhip of God 
was 
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was ſo defiled with groſs 1 that, without great 


enquiries, all men were eaſi 4 convinced, that the church 
ſtood in great need of a Reformation. This was much 
increaſed when the books of the fathers began to be read, 

in which the difference between the former and later 

of the church very evidently appeared. They found, that 

a blind ſuperſtition came firſt in the room of true piety; 
and when, by its means, the wealth and intereſt of the 
clergy were highly advanced, the popes had upon that eſta- 
bliſhed their tyranny ; under which, not only the meaner 

people, but even, the crowned heads, had long groaned. 

Alt theſe things concurred to make way for the advance- 

ment of the Reformation. 

Wickliffe, Huſi, Ferom of Prague, and others, had laid 
the ſeeds of the Reformation, which Luther nouriſhed with 
great warmth, The ſcandalous extolling of indulgences 

ve the firſt occaſion to all the contradiction that fol- 
* between Luther and the church of Rome; in which, 
if the corruptions and cruelty of the clergy had not been 
ſo viſible and ſcandalous, ſo ſmall a matter could not 
have produced ſuch a revolution: But any eriſis will put 
ill humours into a ferment. 

As proteſtants, we are certainly much obliged to Eraſ- 
mus; yet we are far more obliged, under God, to thoſe 
reat inſtruments of the Reformation, via. Luther, Zu 
inglius, Oecolampadius, Bucer, Melancthon, Cranmer, and 
othery. The greateſt enemies of Luther cannot deny, but 
that he had eminent qualities; and hiſtory affords nothing 
more ſurprizing than what he had done: For a ſimple 
monk to be able to- give popery ſo rude a ſhock, that 
there needed but ſuch another entirely to overthrow the 
Romiſb church, is what we cannot ſufficiently admire, and 
marks the hand of providence conducting the whole. It 
was ſaid, with reaſon, that Eraſmus, by ms railleries, pre- 
pared the way for Luther; and Simon Fontaine the popiſh 
hiſtorian, complained, that Eraſmus occaſionally had done 
more miſchief than Luther; becauſe Luther only opened 
the door wider, after Eraſmus had picked the lock. , and 
half opened it. Notwithſtanding all this, ſays Rayle, there 
muſt have been eminent gifts in Luther to produce ſuch a 

Revolution as he has done, 

Martin Luther was born at eben, a town in the ny 

of Mansfield, in the circle of Upper Saxony, on the ten 

of November, 1483, at nine o'clock at night, being St. 

Martin's eve, which made his parents name him Martin. 

His father was called John Luther, or Luder, becauſe he 
Was 
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guage, has that fignification : It is agreed that his buſineſs 
was about the mines; and that he was the chief magiſtrate 


of the city of Mansfield. His mother's name was Mar- 


garet Lindeman, who was remarkable for her piety. 
Among the falſhoods which have been publiſhed con- 
cerning Martin Luther, no regard has been had to 
bability, or to the rules of the art of ſlandering. 
authors of 'them have affumed all the confidence of thoſe 
who fully believe that the public will blindly adopt all 
their ftories, however abſurd. They have dared to pub- 
liſh, that an Incubus begat him; and have even falfified 
the day of his birth, to frame a ſcheme of nativity to his 
diſad vantage. Father Maimbourg has been ſo equitable as 
to reje this ridiculous ftory: But Gauricus has made 
himſelf contemptible for his aſtrology. 
When Martin Luther was fourteen years of age, he was 
ſent to the public ſchool of Magdeburg, where - conti- 
nued one year, and was then removed to that of Eyſenach, 
where he ſtudied four years. The circumſtances of his 
parents were at that time ſo very low, and fo inſufficient 
to maintain him, that he was forced, as Melchior Adam 
relates, mendicato vivere pane, to live by begging his bread, 
When he had finiſhed his grammar ſtudies, he was fent to 
the famous ſchool at Hyſenach in Thuringia, for the fake 
of 'being among his mother's relations, where he applied 


himſelf very diligently to his books for four years, and 


began to difcover all that force and ſtrength of parts, that 
acuteneſs and penetration, that warm and rapid-eloquence, 
which afterwards were attended with ſueh amazing ſuc- 
ceſs. In the year 1501, he was entered at the univerſit 
of Erford or Ene, in Thuringia, where he went throug 
à courſe of philoſophy, and was admitted maſter of arts, 
in 1503, being then twenty years old. He was ſoon after 
made profeſſor of of and ethies: But he chiefly 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil law, and intended 
* advance himſelf to the bar, from which he was diverted 
this uncommon accident. As he was walking in the 
elds with a friend, he was ſtruck by a thunderbolt, which 
threw him to the ground, and killed his companion: 
Whereupon Luther reſolved to withdraw from the world, 
and enter into the order of the hermits of St. Auguſſine. 
He made his profeſſion in the monaſtry of 7 where 
he took prieſt's orders, and celebrated his \ maſs in 
the year 150%. Nr 
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was a refiner of metals; for Luder, in the German lan- 
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It is reported, that there was an old man in this mo- 
naſtry, with whom Luther had ſeveral conferences upon 
many theological ſubjects, particularly concerning the 
article of remiſſion of ſins. This article was explained 
by the old monk to Luther, That it was the expreſs 
* commandment of God, that every man ſhould believe 
his ſins to be forgiven him in Chrift.* Luther found 
this interpretation was confirmed by the teſtimony of St, 
Bernard, who ſays, That man is freely juſtified. b 
faith.“ He then perceived the meaning of St. Part, 
when he repeats, + We are juſtified by faith.” He con- 
ſulted the expoſitions of many writers upon that apoſtle, 
and ſaw through the vanity of thoſe interpretations, which 
he had read before of the ſchoolmen. He compared the 
ſayings and examples of the prophets, and apoſtles: He 
aiſo ſtudied the works of St. Auguſtine But {till con- 
ſulted the ſententiaries, as Gabriel and Camarencis, He 
likewiſe read the books of Occam, whoſe ſubtilty he pre- 
ferred before T homas Aquinas and Scotus, _ 

In 1508, the univerſity of Vittenberg, in the duchy 
of Saxony, was eſtabliſhed under the direction of Stau- 
pitius, whoſe good opinion of Luther occaſioned: him to 
ſend for him from Erfurt to Wittenberg, where he taught 
philoſophy ; and his lectures were attended by Mellarfiad, 
and many other wiſe and learned men. He expounded 
the logic and philoſophy of Ariſlotle, in the ſchools; and 
began to examine the old theology, in the churches, 

Mellarftad uſually ſaid, that Luther was of ſuch a 
wonderful ſpirit, and of ſuch ingenious parts, as to give 
apparent ſignification, that he would introduce a more 
compendious, eaſy, and familiar manner of teaching ; as 
alſo alter and aboliſh the order that was then uſed, 

In the year 1512, he was ſent to Rome, to take up ſome 
1 „ which happened among his order; and he 
conducted himſelf ſo well as to obtain the character of 
a prudent man. This is repreſented to have happened 
before he came to Mittenberg; which is a miſtake: For 
it was three years after he was at that univerſity. The 
occaſion was this: Seven convents of the Auguſtines quare 
relled with their vicar-general, and Luther was choſen 
by the monks to maintain their cauſe at Rome. He 
was of an active ſpirit; a bold declaimer, was endued 
with a moſt firm and ſteady temper, and had a prodigious 
ſhare of natural courage, which nothing could: break or 
daunt. In ſhort, he ſucceeded in his buſineſs, for which 
he was made doctor and * of divinity, upon his 


return 
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Tutber was graduated 
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returh to Wittenberg, At Rome he ſaw the pope and the 
court, and had an opportunity alſo of obſerving the man+ 
ners of the clergy, whoſe haſty, ſuperficial; and impious 
way of celebrating maſs, he has ſeverely noted. I 
*« performed maſs, w_ he, at Rome; I ſaw it alſo per- 


« formed by others, but in ſuch a manner, that I never 
te think of it without. the utmoſt horror.” He often 
ſpoke afterwards of his journey to Rome, and uſed to ſay, 
that “He would not but have made it for a thouſand 


“ florins.” A monkiſh poet himſelf, upon the view of 


the barefaced iniquity of the pope's pretended holy city, 
could not help ſinging : | 
Vivere qui cupitis ſanclłe, diſcedite Roma: 
Omnia cùm liceant, non licet eſſe bonum.“ 


- 


© If you would live righteouſly, keep clear of Rome : 
© For though her prieſts can licenſe every thing elſe, 
© they allow of nothing good.” : 

The degree of doctor was forced upon him, againſt his 
will, by Staupitius, who ſaid to him, That God had 
© many things to bring to paſs in his church by him.” 
Theſe words were careleſsly ſpoken; yet they proved 
true, like many other predictions before a great change. 
| octor at the expence of Frederic 
elector of Saxony, who * had heard him preach, well 
c underſtood the quietneſs of his fpirit, diligently con- 
© ſidered the vehemency of his words, and had in ſingular 
< admiration thoſe profound matters which in his ſer- 
mons he ripely nnd exactly explained.” | 

After this, he began to expound the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, and the Pſalms; where he ſhewed the difference 
between the law and the goſpel. He refuted the error that 
was then predominant in ſchools and ſermons; that men 
may merit remiſſion of fins by their own proper works, 


As John Baptiſt demonſtrated the Lamb of God which 


took away the ſins of the world: So Luther, ſhining in 
the church as a bright ſtar after an obſcure ſky, expreſsly 
ſhewed, that fins are freely remitted for the love of the 
Son of God, and that we ought faithfully to embrace 
this bountiful gift. | 

His life was correſpondent to his profeſſion; and theſe 
happy beginnings of, ſuch important matters procured 

im great authority. However, he attempted no altera- 


tion in the ceremonies of religion, and interfered in no 
doubtful opinions : But contented himſelf with opening 


and declaring the doctrine of repentance, of W of 
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ns, of faith, and of true comfort in times of adverſity, 
is doctrine was generally approved by the learned, who 
conceived high pleaſure to behold Feſus Chri/t, the pro- 
phets, and apoſtles, to emerge into the light out of dark- 
neſs, whereby they began to underſtand the difference 
between the = and the goſpel, between ſpiritual righ- 
teouſneſs and civil things; which certainly could not 
have been found in Aquinas, Scotus, and other ſchoolmen. 
Eraſmus revived 3 while Luther was teaching di- 
vinity at Wittenberg. The former brought the monk's 
barbarous and ſophiſtical doctrine into contempt by his 
elegant work: Which induced Luther to ſtudy the Greek 
— Hebrew languages, that, by drawing the doctrine 
from the very fountains, he might paſs Kia judgement 
with more authority. | 

We come now to turbulent and tempeſtuous times be- 
tween the Reformed and the Romaniſts. The monks 
loudly complained of Eraſmus, whoſe bold and free cen- 
ſures of their pious grimaces and ſuperſtitious devotions, 
had opened the way for Luther. Eraſmus, as they uſed 
to ſay, + Laid the egg, and Luther hatched it.“ The 
ridiculous Maimbourg tells us, that the catholic church 
enjoyed a ſweet peace in the ſixteenth century, and held 
the popes in profound veneration, till Luther raiſed com- 
motions : A ſtory which was only fit to be told to boys 
and girls at Paris. It is hard to name two perſons, 
who were more generally, and more delervedly abhorred, 
than Alexander VI and Julius II: And as to Leo X. all 
the world knows, that he fat very looſe to religion and 
morality. 

The year 1517, was the 356th from the Reformation 
vf religion in France by the J/aldenſes: The 146th from 
the rt confutation of popiſh errors in England by John 
Wickliffe: The 116th from the miniſtry of Fohn Huſt, 
who. oppoſed the errors of popery in Bohemia: And the 
36th year from the condemnation of John de Weſalin, 
who taught at Vorms. | | 

The papal power was re-eſtabliſhed, and carried fat» 
ther than ever: All the weſtern world, except the Wal- 
genſes* in France, and a few Huſſites in Bohemia, havi 

embrace 


* The riſe of the Wallenſes was from Waldus or Valdo, a man of 
eminence and property at Lyons in France, about the year 1:69. He 
was brought to ſeriouſneſs by the ſudden death of one of his friends; 
and, having ſome learning, he read the ſcriptares, probably in the 
vulgate tranflation, which he I into French, and * to 
5 * Others. 
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embraced the communion, and ſubmitted to the authority; 
of Rome: When all of a ſudden, and from a moſt incon- 
ſiderable accident; as it might ſeem, a ſtrange diſcontent 
aroſe, which ended in the revolt of great part of Europe; 
and the pope, who mighty juſt betore, have been con- 
ſidered in all the meridian of his glory, was in danger 
of loſing all. The divine providence delights to accom- 
pliſh the greateſt purpoſes by the ſmalleſt means, that 
the hand of God might appear rather than the hand of 
man, and the great Governor of the univerſe have all the 
tory. 
: = X. ſucceeded Julius II. in 1513. He was of the 
rich and powerful family of the Medici of Florence, na- 
turally proud and lofty. But it is alſo ſaid, that he was 
of a courteous diſpoſition, very generous to men of learn- 
ing and integrity: And would, if he had been tolerably 
well ſkilled in divinity, or ſhewn any regard to piety, 
although but feigned, have paſſed for a very good pope. 
The magnificent church of St. Peter was begun by Ju- 
lius II. and required very large ſums to finiſh : But Les 
was deſirous of having it completed, notwithſtanding he 
had contracted many debts before his pontificate, and the 
treaſure of the apoſtolic chamber was exhauſted. To bear 
the great expence of finiſhing that ſuperb edifice, Les 
found himſelf obliged to have recourſe to ſome extraor- 


others. This alarmed the clergy, Who threatened him with excom- 
munication if he perſiſteck; but he, perſuaded of the truth and utility 
of what he had done, regarded not men, but God. He was, there- 
fore, driven out of the city, with his friends and followers, who were 
ſtripped of their property, for which reaſon they were calleti not only 
Waldenſes, but the pour of Lyons, having nothing but the ſcanty ſub- 
fiſtenee which they could pick up on the mountains of Sadey, where 
they remained for ſeveral ages. They were joined by ſome men of 
learning, who hated the clergy, and maintained, that the biſhop of 
Rome, and the prieſts, had corrupted the holy ſcriptures by their tenets 
and gloſſes. "They paid no tithes, made no oerings, obſerved no 
feſtivals, and celebrated no fatts: They believed, that prayers for the 
dead were uſeleſs and ſuperſtitious; they denied the authority of prieſts, 
and deſpiſed confeſſion, Fhey led pure and holy lives, and aſſerted, 
that they only were the true church; and that the church of Rome was 
a proſtitute, which taught an infinite number of errors. The Romiſh 


; Prieſts called the Wakdenſes, hereties; and their prieſts, who were 


called Barbes, were perſecuted ; But their poſterity now inhabit the. 
vallics of Pieamont, called the Vaudois. Peter Gilles, miniſter of the 
reformed church of La Jour, in the vale of Lucerne, compoſed b 

order of his ſuperiors, an eccleſiattical hiſtory of the churches of the 
FYaudsis, and publiſhed it at Geneva in 1644: And Claudius Seyfjelius, 
archbiſhop of Turin, wrote a treatiſe againſt the Faudois, with the 


kopes of converting them to popery. 
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dinary means for raiſing money; which he was adviſed, 
by cardinal Pucci, to do by ſelling indulgences-; as the 
court of Rome, upon ſeveral occafions, had formerly ex- 
perienced to her advantage in raifing troops and money 
againſt the Turks. Leo, therefore, in 1517, publiſhed 
general indulgences throughout all Europe, in favor of 
thoſe who would contribute any ſum to the building of 
St. Peter's. ö 

Some ſay, that theſe indulgences were publiſhed under 
the pretence of making war upon the Turks; and that 
the pope ſent a Jubilee, with his pardons, through all 
Chriftian realms, whereby he collected an immenſe 
treaſure. 

Several perſons were ſent into different countries, to 
preach-up theſe indulgences, and to receive money for 
them: The collectors perſuaded the people, that thoſe 
who gave to the value of about ten ſhillings ſterling, 
ſhould at their pleaſure deliver one ſoul from the pains 
of purgatory : But, if the ſum was leſs, they preached, 
that it would profit them nothing. 

The pope employed the Dominicans in this dirt 
work in Germany, at which the Auguſtines were irritated, 
and pretended that the office of retailing indulgences 
belonged to them. As all the money, raifed this way 
in Saxony and thereabouts, was granted to Magdalen 
ſiſter to the pope, ſhe, to make the moſt of it, e! 
Archimbald, a biſhop, by habit and title, but as well 
verſed in the tricking part of trade as a Genoeſe, to ma- 
nage for her. But we are told, that Albert of Branden- 
burg, archbiſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg, who was 
ſoon after made a cardinal, had a commiſſion for Ger- 
many : That, inſtead of employing the Auguſtine friars, 
who had labored above all the 2 orders to make 
them paſs, he gave his commiſſion to John Tetzelius, a 
Dominican, and to other friars of the ſame order; becauſe 
be had lately collected great ſums for the knights of the 
Teutonic order, who were at war againſt the Ms covites, 
by preaching up the like 8 which the pope 
had granted to theſe knights. Tetzelius, or Iccelius as 
he is called by ſome, boaſted that He had ſo ample a 
* commiſſion from the pope, that, though a man ſhould 
© have deflowered the virgin Mary, for a proper ſum of 
© money he could pardon him;* and aſſured the people, 
that He did not only give pardon for ſins paſt, but alſo 
© for fins to come. | 

Jahn Staupitius was the vicar-general of the Augu/lines 
in Saxony; and he was greatly eſtęemed by the elector, 
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who was one of the moſt opulent and potent princes in 
Germany. Staupitius informed the elector of the perni- 
cious conſequences of theſe indulgences. On this occa- 
fon, Luther, who was of the Auguſtine order, and pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Wittenberg, began to examine the 
doctrine of indulgences, which the Dominicans ſold in the 
moſt open, and in the moſt infamous manner; and hay- 
ing found it full of errors, he refuted it publicly in 1517: 
It is ſaid, he was naturally paſſionate, and zealous for 
the intereſt of his order, which made him declaim againſt 
the abuſes of indulgences, and maintain doctrinal theſes 
about them contrary to the common notions of divines: 
But it ſeems not to have been any ſpleen againſt the 
Deminicans that ſet Luther to work: It 'only his 
diſlike to ſuch practices. Some ſay; that Leo X. whoſe 
ſordid traffic, to which he reduced the diſtribution of 
indulgences, gave birth to Luther's Reformation, ſpoke 
honorably of this Reformer in the beginning. Silveſter 
Prierio, maſter of the ſacred palace, ſhewed Leo the docs 
trine which Luther had vented in his book concerning 
indulgences: But pope Leo anſwered, that friar Martin 
had a fine genius, and that theſe ſurmiſes were monkiſh 
jealouſies. 

Tetaelius, or Tecellius, impudently ſold the pope's ins 
dulgences about the country. Luther was greatly exaſ- 
perated at the blaſphemous ſermons of this ſhameleſs 
Dominican; And having his heart earneſtly bent with 
© ardent deſire to maintain true religion, publiſhed cer- 
©, tain propoktions concerning indulgences, which are to 
© be read in the firſt tome of his works, and ſet them 
*. openly on the temple that joineth to the caſtle of Mitten - 
© berg, the morrow after the feaſt of All- ſaints, in 1517.” 
He challenged any one to oppoſe them, either by writing 
-or diſputation: F | 

John Hiltenz a German franciſcan, of Eyſenach, pre- 
tended to ground fome predictions upon the book of 
Daniel in 1485. Melanthon,. who had ſeen the original 
of that work, fays, the author foretold, that, in 1516, 
the power of the pope ſhould begin to decay. We are 
informed, that Hilten was put into priſon, for having re- 
proved ſome monaſtical abuſes; and that being very fick, 
he ſent for the guardian, and told him, I have ſpoke no 
great matter againſt the monkery ; but there ſhall come 
one, in 1516, who ſhall overturn it.” Du Pleſſis adds, 
that Luther began to preach that year; in Which he was 


» for the ara of Lutheraniſm began not till 1 8. | 
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The firſt theſis publiſhed by Luther contained ninety, 
five propoſitions, in which he plainly declared his opiniog 
about indulgences. He maintained, "that the Hope 
% could releaſe no puniſhments, but what he inflicted ; 
5 and ſo indulgences could be only a relaxation of eccle⁊ 
* ſiaſtical penalties: That Chriſtians are to be/inftrac< 
* ed; that the purchaſe of a pardon is not to be com- 
% pared to works of mercy; and that it is better to give 
c to the poor, than to buy pardons : That no confidence 
* ſhould be placed in indulgences, which cannot remit 
* the leaſt venial fin In-reſpect of che guilt: That thoſe 
„ho believe they ſhall be ſaved by indulgences only, 
<< ſhall be damned with their maſters, and that it is a 
<< matter of indifference whether men buy or not buy any 
„ indulgences.“ He alſo condemned ſeveral . 
which he attributed to his adverſaries; and reproved ſe- 
veral abuſes, of which he declared them guilty,  'He pro- 
nounced. an anathema upon thoſe who ſpoke 2 the 
truth of apoſtolic indulgences; but hoped for all blefling 
upon thoſe, who ſhould be vigilant in ſtopping the licence 
and zeal of the preachers up of papal indulgences. © 
| Luther vindicated his thelis in a — to he archbiſhop 


of Mentz, who promoted the ſale of theſe indulgences, 


and told him, „he could not keep filence, when he ſaw 
the ſouls entruſted to the care of ſuch an illuſtrious 
$ perſon ſo ill inſtructed, and for which he muſt one day 
give an account ;” 
what he did in oppoſing this monſtrous traffic, was en- 
tirely from a principle of conſcience and duty, and with 
a faithful and ſubmiſſive temper of mind 

Tetzelius aſſembled the monks and ſophiſtical divines of 
his convent, whom he commanded to write ſomething 
yn Luther; while he cried out from the pulpit, that 

uther was a heretic, and worthy to be proſecuted with 
fire. In a public diſpute at Francfort upon the Oder, he 
laid down a theſis, in which he oppoſed that of Luther; 
and he alſo publiſhed a piece in German againſt a ſermon 
which Luther had preached on indulgences, This 
preaching friar, who was an inquiſitor in Geri 
maintained, that the miniſters of the church may im- 
* poſe a puniſhment to be ſuffered after death; and that 
© it is better to ſend a penitent, with a ſmall penance 
into pony than to ſend him into hell by refuſin 
* abſolution: That heretics, ſchiſmatics, and wiekel 
men are excommunicated after death; and the dead 
are ſubject to the laws of the church: That the pope, 


aſſuring him at the fame time, that 
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by granting plenary indulgences, intends to remit all 
F puniſhments in general: And that indulgences remit 
* puniſhment more readily than works of charity,” 
. Tetzelius alſo compoſed fifty other propoſitions about 
the authority of the pope, which he ſaid was ſupreme, 
and above the univerſal church, and a council: That 
there are many catholic truths, which are not in the holy 
ſcriptures ; that the truths defined by the pope are ca- 
tholic; and that 'his judgement in matters of faith is 
infallible. | t * 
Theſe famous poſitions of Luther and Tetzelius were 
like the challenge and defence of the diſpute ſet on foot 
by both parties, Luther wrote with great moderation in 
the beginning of this important diſpute : But Tetzelius 
treated him as an herefiarch. The former truſted to the 
neſs of his cauſe, which he defended by his parts and 
owledge : The latter was ſo ignorant, that he could 
not write his own anſwer, which was drawn up for him 
by Conradus Wimpina, the divinity-profefior at Francfort. 
, — was protected by the elector of Saxony But Tet- 
zelius had more authority by his offices of commiſſioner 
and inquiſitor ; though he 77 a man of ſuch very proſti- 
gate morals, that he had been condemned to die for 
adultery at Inſpruct, and was pardoned at the interceſſion 
of the elector of Saxony. T 
The emperor Maximilian, being at Inſpruck, was fo 
offended at the wickedneſs and impudence of Tetxelius, 
ho had been convicted of adultery, that he intended to 
have him ſeized upon, put in a bag, and flung into the 
river; and would have done it, if he had not been hin- 
dered by the ſolicitations of Frederic elector of Saxony. 
Tetzel, or Texelius, was a perſon too mean and worthleſs, 
to be compared on any account with Luther : And Secken- 
dorf tells a pleaſant. tale of a gentleman of Leipfic, who 
bought an indulgence of Tezeſius, only by way of abſo- 
lution for robbing and cudgelling him afterwards. ' 
\  Tetzelius cauſed the propoſitions of Luther to be burnt ; 
which inforced Luther to treat more amply of the cauſe, 
and to maintain his matter, Thus aroſe this controverſy, 
© wherein Luther, (ſays Fix) neither ſuſpecting, nor 
dreaming of any change that might happen in the cere- 
© monies, did not utterly reje&t the indulgences, but 
required a moderation in them: And, therefore, the 
8 7 accuſe him, which blaze that he be wit 
'* plauſible matter, whereby he might get ral. to the 


bend, that he might change the ſtate of the comman- 
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s weal, and purchaſe authority either for himſelf or 


others.“ „ 
As it was not expected, and perhaps Luther did not 
think at firſt of falling off from the pope ; many divines, 
ſome cardinals, and George duke of Saxony, pleaſed with 
the juſtice of his cauſe, and his manner of defending it, 
ſided with him; and the emperor Maximilian ſaid, that 
he ought to be protected. Nor had Luther any enemies, 
while he confined himſelf to writing againſt the abuſe of 
indulgences, except the monks and their agents, whoſe 
intereſt was at ſtake. Theſe, indeed, raiſed a great cla- 
mour againſt him : But their malice, without argument, 
increaſed, inſtead of leſſening, his party. => 
ohn Echins, profeſſor, and vice-chancellor, of the 
univerſity of ingoleftedt, alſo oppoſed Luther ; in which 
he was joined by Sivefter Prierias, profeſſor in the uni- 
verſity of Padua, vicar-general of the Dominicans, and 
maſter of the ſacred — under pope Leo X. Luther 
oppoſed the indulgences by reaſons: But Echius and 
Prierias, not finding themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to 
anſwer him, had recourſe to common places, and laid 
down for a foundation, the authority of the pope, and 
conſent of the ſchoolmen; concluding, that indulgences 
ought to be received as an article of faith, ſince they 
proceeded from the pope, who had approved the doctrine 
of the ſchoolmen, and was infallible in matters of faith. 
Ectius wrote his obeliſks againſt Luther's theſis, without 
intending to publiſh it ; and Luther publiſhed it together 
with his own refutation. As for Prierias, nothing can 
make us better underſtand the ſucceſs of his-writings, 
than to know, that he was commanded by the pope ta 
write no more on matters of controverſy. Luther an- 
ſwered Echius in another theſis, about repentance ; and 
aſſerted, that the juſt man lives, not by the work of the 
law, but by faith.” He alſo anſwered, Prierias, wha 
had treated him with threats, and 1 reflections. 
He had a fourth adverſary in Jacobus Hageſtratus, a friar- 
preacher, who wrote againſt ſome of his propoſitions, and 
adviſed the pope to condemn Luther, and burn him, if 
he would not retract. Luther made a kind of manifeſto 
againft this author, in which he reproached him with 
cruelty and ignorance, | 
The Chriſtian world, at that time, was overwhelmed 
with ceremonies. Divinity was mere chicanery, or ſo- 
phiſtry: New and abſurd notions were every day advanced 


in the ſchools: And the 25 of all orders, by lording 
| it 
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it over men's conſciences, rendered themſelves hated and 
. deſpiſed. The turbulent humour, infidelity, and am- 
bition of the two laſt popes were not forgotten: Biſhops, 
in general, were without integrity, or capacity ; and the 
inferior clergy, beſides being groſsly ignorant, and no- 
toriouſly immoral, were become intolerable, on account 
of their inſatiable avarice, The clergy, for a long time, 
had been vicious and illiterate : But theſe things were 
taken notice of, now learning began to reyive in Europe, 
Prieſts and monks, whoſe actions would not bear the 
light, were highly incenſed againſt the reſtorers of litera- 
ture; and ſcrupled not to accuſe them of hereſy, when 
they found they had no ſhare with them in argument, 
On this account, they commenced a diſpute with Fohn 
Reuchlin, commonly called Capnio, the great Hebrean 
becauſe he oppoſed the deſtruction of the Talmuds, the 
Targums, and the writings of the Rabbins, which ſome 
wiſhed to annihilate becauſe oppoſite to Chriſtianity, 
Reuchlin ſhewed, that theſe weapons might be turned 
againſt the Jetus, and that it would look but ill, if, in- 
ſtead of anſwering, we ſhould burn the arguments of our 
adverſaries. Theſe ignoramuſes maintained their cauſe 
ſo very poorly, that it was no wonder it ended in their 
confuſion, and gave the learned Ulric Van Hutten a fine 
handle to expoſe them, in a book called, Epiffolæ obſcu- 
rorum Virorum. Eraſmus alſo eſpouſed the cauſe of Lu- 
ther; though he afterwards, in a treatiſe de libero arbitrio, 
ſtarted ſome objections to his opinions. It was obvious, 
that this was done rather at the ſolicitation of others, than 
of his own inclination: But the main point was not 
59 by them, and they were ſufficiently refuted by 
ut her. | 

As Luther oppoſed the ſcandalous fale of pardons and 
indulgences ; ſo in the countries where the — 
had got an entrance, or in the neighborhood of them, 
this was no more heard of; and it has been taken for 
granted, that ſuch an infamous traffic was no longer 
practiſed. 

Seckendorf, in his hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, hath con- 
futed the falſhoods and calumnies of Varillas, Maim. 
bourg, Palavicini, Boſſuet, and others of the ſame ſtamp. 
But we will now ſele&t a few things, from yarious au- 
thors, which characteriſe Luther. 

It is ſaid, he was rough in controverſy; and that his 
reply to Henry VIII. was diſreſpe&ful : But he had a 
very unfavorable opinion of ſovereign princes; which 
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is evident from the ſmart remark that he made ofi 
Charles V. ſnatching up ſpiritual livings, as a dog did 
meat from the ſhambles. He uſed to ſay, that the pope 
and his partizans were ſuch incorrigible reprobates, that 
they ought to be treated in the ſevereſt manner; and that 
Eraſmus ſpoiled all, by ſhewing them too much courteſy 
and reſpect. As he thus laſhed the papiſts, ſo he did not 
py ſpare his own brethren of the Reformation, if 
they departed from his ſentiments. He accounted ma- 
trimony to be not only lawful, but a duty incumbent 
upon all who were capable of entering into that ſtate, 

Bellarmin, and the abbe Richard, have accuſed Luther 
of Arianiſm, Their accuſation hath no better founda- 
tion than this, that Luther declared his diſlike of the 
word 93 — and ſaid, that the Arians, though 
otherwiſe in the wrong, were in the right to reject un- 
ſcriptural terms, introduced by men, who — they 
could ſpeak better upon the ſubject, than the Spirit of 
God: But it appears, from Luther's works, that he was 
not at all in the ſentiments of the Arians. | 

Luther was an enemy to the allegorical and myſtical 
hea of expounding the ſcriptures, as being precarious, 
and dangerous, tending to fanaticiſm, and expoſing reli- 
gion to the ſcoffs of infidels. He alſo blamed thoſe, who 
pretended to interpret the Apocalypſe to the people. He 
abhorred the ſchoolmen, and called them ſophiſtical lo- 
cuſts, caterpillars, frogs, and lice. He declared himſelf 
_ perſecution, compulſion, and violence, in matters 
of religion. 

Luther ſaid. When my firſt poſitions concerning in- 
© dulgences were brought before the pope, he ſaid, a 
©« drunken German wrote them; when he hath ſlept out 
„his ſleep, and is ſober again, he will be of another 
© mind.” But Luther often apologized for his rough- 
neſs, I am accuſed, ſays he, of rudeneſs and im- 
„ modeſty, particularly by adverſaries, who have not a. 
6s _ of candour or __ manners. If, as they ſay, 
I am ſaucy and impudent, I am however ſimple, open, 
and fincere; without any of their guile, diſſimulation, 
or treachery.” 

The pope, and the emperor, were equally concerned, 
that Luther was allowed to propagate his opinions in 
Saxony, where the great number of his followers, and the 
reſolution with which he defended his opinions, made it 
evident, that it would become troubleſome both to the 
church and empire, if a 1 was not put to his proceed- 
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ihgs. Luther defended his propoſitions by reaſon and 
ſcripture againſt Tetzelius, who had recourſe to the autho- 
rity of the pope and church. This made it neceſſary 
for Luther to examine upon what foundation one was 
founded, and in what ſtate the other remained. In the 
courſe of this enquiry, monſtrous errors and abuſes were 
diſcovered ; the cheats and ſcandalous lives of monks and 
prieſts were brought to light; and Luther, for ſecuring 
to himſelf the aſſiſtance of temporal princes, took care to 
explain the nature and extenſiveneſs of civil power. 

Temporal government is founded on the higheſt reaſon, 
as well as on divine inſtitution; for, without it, men 
would be conſtantly expoſed to rapine and confuſion : 
But it has never yet been proved, that a ſpiritual mo- 
narchy is either neceſſary or ſerviceable to Chriſtianity, 
It is an artificial fabric, which muſt be ſupported by 
arts; and the views of popes will be always different 
from thoſe of temporal princes. If the pope's partizans 
ſay, his authority is founded upon the poſitive command 
of God: That ſhould be proved clearly from ſcripture. 
If they ſay, it is derived from St. Peter, it ought to be 
proved not only that ſuch an authority was inveſted in 

im, but that he was biſhop of Rome, exerciſed it there, 
conveyed it down to his ſucceſſors, and that ſucceſſion 
has not been interrupted. Inſtead of proving theſe 
things, the popiſh doctors declined meddling with them, 
and filled the heads of their people with things foreign 
to the main point. They talked of a long ſucceſſion of 
popes; of the great antiquity and univerſality of the 
church ; and laid great ſtreſs upon the promiſe, that the 
© gates of hell ſhall never prevail againſt it.” Fathers, 
councils, and miracles, were alſo appealed to: And if 
any one was ſtil] diſſatisſied, he was branded with the 
-name of heretic, without ſo much as hearing his reaſons; 
-and he had good luck, if he eſcaped burning. 

The papal conſtitution was admirably contrived upon 
the foundation of a ſingular kind of monarchy. Princes 
have formerly ſtrengthened their authority, by giving out 
that they were deſcended from the gods, or that their 
vernment was founded by their expreſs command ; and if 
ſucceſs attended them, which was looked upon as a mark 
of divine favor, they were after death reckoned among the 


deities. - But the pope calls himſelf the lieutenant of Jeſus 
Chriſt; arrogates to himſelf, whileliving, all power in heaven 


and earth; and would have it believed, that ſuch as refuſe 
to acknowledge his authority cannot be ſaved. If theſe 
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points are well ſettled, the whole buſineſs is done : For 


what is more proper to draw the veneration of men, than 
the notion that the Majeſty of God reſides in him? Or, 
what ſtronger motive can there be, to the moſt abſolute 
ſubmiſhon, than the fear of damnation ? | | 
The pope does not, like other ſovereigns, bind himſelf 
to any terms, on his entering upon the government : And, 
indeed, it would be abſurd for him, who is ſaid to be 
guided by the Holy Ghoſt, to be laid under any reſtric- 
tions. The ſubjects of this monarchy may be divided 
into clergy and laity. The firſt, which comprehends all 
eceleſiaſties, may be conſidered as his ſtanding army. 
The ſecond, which takes in all elſe of the Raman com- 
munion, are no better than flaves, on whom large con- 
tributions are raiſed for the ſupport of the others. The 
clergy are not allowed to marry, under a pretence, that 
worldly cares would prevent a faithful diſcharge of their 
duty: But the true reaſon is, that they may be free from 
the ties of paternal or conjugal affection; and be ready 
on all — as to promote the intereſt of the church. 
Pope Paul IV. boaſted of having 288,000 pariſhes, and 
44,000 monaſteries, under his juriſdiction, What a 
prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics were then under the 
papal power? As a blind ſubmiſſion of the laity to the 
clergy was abſolutely neceſſary for ſupporting this ſpi- 
ritual tyranny, they were forbid to read the — 
For if theſe had been well underſtood, it would have 
been obvious, that no one was authorized to lord it over 


the conſcience of another; and, by keeping theſe among 


the clergy, they had an opportunity of mixing ſomething 
with every dodrine they taught, that might promote the 
intereſt or power of the pope and — In order 
to make way for tradition, the holy ſeripture was repre- 
ſented as imperfect; and whatever could ſerve the cauſe 
of Rome was impoſed upon the poor deluded people under 

that name. | 
As the firſt decay and ruin of the church began through 
ignorance, and want of knowledge in teachers: So, to 
reſtore the church again by dodirine and learning, it 
pleaſed God to open to man the art of printing, ſhortly 
after the burning of John Huſs and Ferom. The art 
of printing being found, the grace of God immediately 
followed, which ſtirred up men of better parts to receive 
the light of knowledge and of judgement ; whereby dark- 
neſs began to be eſpied, and ignorance to be detected; 
truth to be diſcerned from error, and religion from —_ 
1t10N, 


ſtition. The firſt puſh and aſſault againſt the Rome 
church, about this period at leaſt, was given by Picus 
Mirandulg, Valla, Petrarch, Weſalia, Revelinus, Grocin, 
Colet, Rhenanus, and Eraſmus, whoſe learned writings 
opened a window of light to the world, and made a way 
more. ready for others to come after. Immediately, ac- 
cording to God's gracious appointment, followed Martin 
Luther, with others after him; by whoſe miniſtry it 
pleaſed the Lord to work a more full Reformation of his 
church. The Lord ordained and appointed Luther to be 
the principal organ and miniſter under him, to reform 
religion, and ſubvert the popiſh ſee. 

etzelius ſtirred up the archbiſhop of Magdeburg and 
others againſt Luther, who boldly anſwered all their 
writings. The emperor Maximilian, on the fifth of 
Auguſt, 1518, wrote to pope Leo X. and required him to 
ſtop theſe dangerous diſputes by his authority; aſſuring 
him, that he would execute in the empire, whatever his 
holineſs ſhould appoint. The pope ordered Hieronymus de 
Genutits, biſhop of A/coli, and auditor of the apoſtolic cham- 
ber, to cite Luther to appear at Rome within ſixty days, 
that he might give an account of his doctrine to the 
auditor, and Prierias maſter of the palace, to whom he 
had committed the judgement of the cauſe. The pope, 
on the twenty-third of Augu/t, wrote a letter to the elec- 
tor of Saxony, deſiring him to give Luther no protection, 
but to put him into the hands of cardinal Cajetan, his 
legate in Germany; aſſuring him, that if Luther was in- 
nocent, he would ſend him back abſolved ; and if guilty, 
he would pardon him upon his repentance. At the ſame 
time, the pope likewiſe ſent a brief to cardinal Cajetan, 
in which he ordered him to bring Luther before him as 
ſoon as poſſible; and to hinder the princes from being 
any impediment to the execution of this order, he de- 
nounced the ordinary puniſhments of excommunication, 
interdiction, and privation of goods againſt thoſe that 
ſhould receive Luther and give him protection; and pro- 
miſed a plenary indulgence to thoſe, who ſhould aſſiſt 
in delivering him up. | 

The elector of Saxony was unwilling that Luther ſhould 

appear perſonally at Rome; and the univerſity of M itten- 
berg interceded with the pope, who conſented that the 
matter ſhould be tried before cardinal Cajetan in Ger- 

This prelate was a Dominican; yet Luther met 
him at Augſburg in October. Cajetan aſſerted the authority 
ot the pope, and ſaid he was above a council. os 
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denled it, and alledged the authority of the univerſity of 
Paris. Luther delivered Cajetan a formal proteſtation, in 
the preſence of four imperial councellors and a notary; 
wherein he declared, “that he had only ſought after 
truth, and would not retract, without being convinced 
„ he was wrong: That he was ſatisfied, he had ad- 
„ yanced nothing contrary to the holy ſcripture, the 
« doctrine of the fathers, decretals of the popes, and 
„ right reaſon: That he had advanced nothing but 
c what was ſound, true, and catholic: And that he 
« would ſubmit himſelf to the lawful determination of 
„ the church.“ | 
The legate threatened Luther with the cenſures of the 
church, if he would not retract, and bring his recanta- 
tion. Luther knew that Cajetan had orders to ſeize him, 
if he would not ſubmit : And, therefore, on the ſixteenth 
of October, he made an a of appeal, before a notary, 
wherein he vindicated himſelf, and declared, that he was 
oppreſſed and injured, and obliged to appeal from the 
pope ; for which purpoſe, he demanded letters of miſſion ; 
and proteſted he would purſue his appeal. Luther told 
the legate, that as he had not deſerved his cenſures, ſo 
he diſregarded them; and then returned to Wittenberg, 
where he was ſafe under the protection of the elector of 
Saxony. Luther was powerfully ſupported by the uni- 
verſity of Wittenberg, where he continued to teach the 
ſame doctrines, and ſent a challenge to all the inquiſitors 
to diſpute with him there, under the ſanction of a ſafe 
conduct from his prince, and the moſt reſpectable hoſpi- 
tality from the univerſity, | 
he cardinal, mortified at Luther's eſcape, wrote to 

the elector on the twenty-fifth of October, 1518, deſirin 
him to give him up, to ſend him to Rome, or to baniſh 
him from his dominions. To this letter the elector an- 
ſwered, on the eighteenth of December following, and 
told the cardinal, that he hoped he would have dealt 
s with Luther in another manner, and not have inſiſted 
© upon his recanting, before his cauſe was heard and 
* judged; that there were ſeveral able men in his own 
F and in other univerſities, who did not think Zuther's 
+ doctrine either impious or heretical; that, if he had 
© believed it ſuch, there would have been no need of 
$ admoniſhing him not to tolerate it; that Luther not 
* being convicted of hereſy, he could not baniſh him 
from his ſtates, nor ſend hon to Rome; and that, fince 
* Lyther offered to ſubmit himſelf to the Cy = ed 
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* ſeveral univerſities, he thought they ought to hear him, 
or, at leaſt, ſhew him the errors which he taught in his 
„ writings.” 

While theſe things paſſed in Germany, pope Leo at- 
tempted to put an end to theſe diſputes about indul- 
gences, by a deciſion of his own; and for that purpoſe, 
upon the ninth of November, publiſhed a brief, directed 
to cardinal Cajetan, in which he declared, that © the 
* pope, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and vicar of Jeſus 
— upon earth, hath power to pardon, by virtue of 
the keys, the guilt and puniſhment of ſin, the guilt by 
the ſacrament of penance, and the temporal puniſh- 
ments due for actual fins by indulgences ; that theſe 
indulgences are taken from the overplus of the merits 
of = Chriſt and his ſaints, a treaſure at the pope's 
own diſpoſal, as well by way of abſolution as ſuftrage z 
and that the dead and the living, who properly and 
truly obtain theſe indulgences, are immediately freed 
from the puniſhment due to their actual ſins, according 
to the divine juſtice, which allows theſe indulgences to 
be granted and obtained.“ This brief ordains, * that 
all the world ſhall hold and preach this doctrine, under 
the pain of excommunication reſerved to the pope; and 
enjoins cardinal Cajetan to ſend it to all the archbiſhops 
and biſhops of Germany,” and cauſe it to be put in ex- 
ecution by them.“ Luther knew yery well, that after 
this judgement by the pope, he could not poſſibly eſcape 
being proceeded againſt, and condemned at Rome; and, 
therefore, upon the twenty-eighth of the ſame month, 
publiſhed a new appeal from the pope to a general 
council, in which he aſſerts the ſuperior authority of the 
latter over the former. The pope foreſeeing, that he 
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ſhould not eaſily manage Luther, ſo long as the elector of 


Saxony continued to ſupport and protect him, ſent the 
elector a golden roſe, ſuch an one, as he uſed to bleſs 


every year, and ſend to ſeveral princes, as marks of his 


particular favor to them. Miltitius, his chamberlain, 
whom we have before obſerved to have been a German, 
was intruſted with this commiſſion; by whom the pope 
ſent alſo letters, dated the beginning of Fanuary, 1519, 
to the elector's counſellor and ſecretary, in which he 
prayed thoſe miniſters to uſe all poſſible intereſt with 
their maſter, that he would ſtop the progreſs of Luther's 
errors, and imitate therein the piety and religion of his 
anceſtors. It appears by Seckendorf*s account of Milti- 
tius's negotiation, that Frederick had long ſolicited >< 

, 18 


chis bauble from the pope; and that three or four years 
before, when his ele dera highneſs was a bigot to the 
court of Rome, it had probably been a_ moſt welcome 
preſent, But, 5% eff occaſſo calva : It was now too late: 
Luther's conteſts with the ſee of Rome had opened the 
elector's eyes, and enlarged his mind; and, therefore, 
when Miltitius delivered his letters, and diſcharged his 
commiſhon, he was received but -coldly by the elector, 
who valued not the conſecrated roſe, nor would receive it 
publicly and in form, but only privately. and by his 
proctor. an 
As to Luther, Miltitius had orders to require the elector 
to oblige him to retract, or to deny him his protection: 
But, things were not now to be carried with ſo high a 
hand, Luther's credit being too firmly eſtabliſhed. Be- 
ſides, the emperor Maximilian departed this life upon 
the twelfth of this month, whoſe death greatly altered. 
the face of affairs, and made the elector more able to 
determine Luther's fate. Miltitius thought it beſt there- 
fore to try, what could be done by fair and gentle means, 
and to that end came to a conference with Luther. He 
poured. forth many commendations upon him, and ear- 
neſtly entreated him, that he would himſelf appeaſe that 
tempeſt, which could not but be deſtructive to the church. 
He blamed, at the ſame time, the behavior and conduct 
of Tetzelius, and reproved him with ſo much ſharpneſs, 
that he died of melancholy a ſhort time after. Luther, 
amazed at all this civil treatment, which he had never 
experienced before, commended Miltitius highly, and 
owned, that if they had behaved to him ſo at firſt, all the 
troubles, occaſioned by theſe diſputes, had been avoided; 
and did not forget to caſt the blame upon Albert arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, who had increaſed theſe troubles by his 
feverity. Miltitius alſo made ſome conceſſions; as, that 
the people had been ſeduced by falſe opinions about in- 
dulgences; that Tetzelius had given the occaſion; that the 
archbiſhop had ſet on Tetzelius to get money; that Tetzelivs 


| had exceeded the bounds of his commiſſion, &c. This 


mildneſs and ſeeming candor, on the part of Miltitivs, 
Cage ſo wonderfully upon Luther, that he wrote a moſt 
ubmiſſive letter to the pope, dated the thirteenth of 
March, in 1519, Miltitius, however taking for granted, 
that they would not be contented at Rome with this letter 
of Luther's, written, as it was, in general terms only, 
propoſed to refer the matter to ſome other judgement; 
and it was agreed between them, that the elector of Triers | 
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ſhould be the judge, and Coblentz the place of confe 
rence: But this came to nothing; for Luther afterwards 
gave ſome reaſons for not going to Coblentz, and the pope 
would not refer the matter to the elector of Triers. 

+ During all theſe treaties, the doctrine of Luther ſpread, 
and prevailed greatly; and he himſelf received great en- 
couragement at home and abroad. The Bohemians about 
this time fent him a book of the celebrated John Huſs, 
who had fallen a martyr in the work of Reformation; 
and alſo letters, in which they exhorted him to conſtancy 
and perſeverance, owning, that the divinity, which he 
taught, was the pure, the found, and orthodox divinity. 
Many great and learned men had joined themſelves to 
him; among the reſt Philip Melan&hon, whom Frederic 
had invited to the univerſity of Mittenberg in Augu/? 1518, 
and Andrew Carolaſtadius archdeacon of that town, who 
was a great linguiſt. They defired, if poſſible, to draw 
over Eraſmus to their party; and to that end we find 
Melan#hon thus exprefling himſelf in a letter to that great 
man, dated 10 January the fifth, in 1519: Martin 
' © Luther, who has a very great eſteem for you, wiſhes of 

« all things, that you would thoroughly approve of him.” 
Luther alfo himſelf wrote to Eraſmus, in very reſpectful, 
and even flattering terms: Jtaque, mi Eraſme, vir 
„ amabilis, fi ita 2 viſum fuerit, agnoſce & bunc frater- 
„ culurht in CHRISTO ; tui cert? fludioſiſungm & aman- 
« tiſſimum, cæterum pro inſeitia ſua nihil meritum, quam ut 


« in arngulo ſepultus effet.” The elector of Saxony was 


defirous alſo to know Eraſmus's opinion of Luther, and 
might probably think, that as Eraſmus had moſt of the 
monks for his enemies, and ſome of thoſe, who were 
warmeſt againſt Luther, he might eaſily be prevailed on 
to come over to their party. And indeed they would have 
done ſomething, if they could have gained this point; 
for the reputation of Eraſmus was ſo great, that if he had 
once declared for Luther, almoſt all Germany would have 
declared along with him, 
But Eraſmus, whatever he might think of Luther's 
inions, had neither his impetuoſity, nor his courage, 


o 
te contented himſelf therefore with acting and ſpeaking 
in his uſual ſtrain of moderation, and wrote a letter to 
the elector Frederic, in which he declared His diſlike of 
© the arts, which were employed to make Luther odious; 
© that, he did not know Luther, and fo could neither ap- 
prove nor condemn his writings, becauſe indeed he had 
he condemned the railing 
4 


not yead them; that however 
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© ut him with ſo much violence, becauſe he had ſub- 
mitted himſelf to the judgement of thoſe, whoſe office 
it was to determine, and no man had endeavoured to 
convince him of his error; that his antagoniſts ſeemed 
rather to ſeek his death, than his ſalvation z that they 
miſtook the matter in ſuppoſing, that all error is he- 
reſy ; that there are errors in all the writings of both 
antients and moderns; that divines are of difterent opi- 
nions; that it is more prudent to uſe moderate, than 
violent means; that the elector ought to protect inno- 
cency, and that this was the intent of Les X. 
Eraſmus wrote alſo a friendly letter in anſwer to Lu- 
ther's, and tells him, that His books had raiſed fuch 
© an uproar at "Louvain, as it was not poſſible forhim to 
« deſcribe; that he could not have believed divines could 
have been ſuch madmen, if he had not been preſent, 
and ſeen them with his eyes; that, by defending him, 
© he had rendered himſelf ſuſ ; that many abuſed 
© him as the leader of this faction, fo they call it; that 
© there were many in England, and ſome at Lowvain, no 
© inconſiderable perſons, who highly approved his opi- 
* nions; that for his own part he endeavoured to car 
© himſelf as evenly as he could with all parties, that he 
+ might more effectually ſerve the intereſts of learning 
© and religion; that, however, he thought more might 
© be done Sy civil and modeſt means, than by intempe- 
© rate heat and paſſion; that it would be better to inveigh 
© againſt thoſe, who abuſe the pope's authority, than 
© againſt the popes themſelves; that new opinions ſhould 
rather be promoted in the way of propoſing doubts and 
< difficulties, than by affirming and deciding perempto- 
© rily; that nothing ſhould be delivered with faction and 
* arrogance; but that the mind, in theſe caſes, ſhould be 
8 1 entirely free from anger, hatred, and * 0 
ay not this, ſays Eraſmus, with that great addreſs 
of which he was maſter, * as if you wanted any admo- 
nitions of this kind, but only that may not want 
them hereafter, any more than you do at preſent. Har 
non admoneo ut facias, fed ut quod facis perpetud facias.” 
When this letter was wrote, Eraſmus and Luther had 
never ſeen each other: It is dated Louvain, May the thir- 
tieth, in 1519, and it is hardly poſſible to read it without 
ſuſpecting, that —— was intirely of Zuther's ſenti- 
ments, if he had had but the courage to have declared it. 
Only obſerve, 'how he concludes it : © I have — 
into your commentaries upon the Pſalms; they pleaſe me 
Aa2 « prodigiouſly, 
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© prodigiouſiy, and I hope will be read with great advan- 

tage. There is a prior of the monaſtry of Anttwerp, 

who 1e he was your pupil, and loves you moſt affec- 
y. 


* 


tionate He is a truly Chriſtian man, and almoſt the 
only one of his ſociety who preaches Chriſt, the reſt 
being attentive either to the fabulous traditions of men, 
or to their own profit. I have written to Melanctbon. 
The Lord Jeſus pour upon you his Spirit, that you may 
£ abound more and more, every day, to his glory and the 
«© ſervice of the church: Farewell.” 

Frederic elector of Saxony was the patron and protector 
of Luther : But George, a prince of the fame houſe, op- 
poſed Luther to the utmoſt of his power. The former 
deſired * 3s to give him his opinion concernin 
Luther; and Eraſmus gave it jocoſely: But gravely told 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, that the monks condemned 
many things in the books of Luther as heretical, which 
were eſteemed as orthodox in Bernard and Auſtin, Eraſ- 
mus wrote alfo to cardinal Wolſey, that the life and con- 
verſation of Luther were univerſally commended; and it 
was no ſmall prejudice in his favor, that his morals were 
unblameable, and that no reproach could be faſtened 
upon him By calumny itfelf.” © If I had really been at 
* leiſure, ſays Eraſmus, to peruſe his writings, I am not 
© fo conceited of my own abilities, as to paſs a judge- 
ment upon the performance of fo conſiderable a N 
Though even children, in this knowing age, will 
© boldly pronounce, that this is erroneous, and that is 
_ © heretical.* | | 

Claude has ſpoken judiciouſly of Luther, when he 
wiſhes he had been more temperate in his way of writ- 
ing; and that, with his great and invincible courage, 
with his ardent zeal for the truth, with that unſhaken. 
conſtancy he ever manifeſted, he could have fhewed a 
reater reſerve and moderation. But the divine provi- 
ence had a great work to effect by Luther, in which 
ſtrength and even roughneſs of ſpirit were requiſite to 
encounter every kind of difficulty and to bear up againſt 
the rage, in a manner, of the whole world. When men 
would fell a wood, they employ a heavy rough axe, and 
not a ſmooth and poliſhed razor. Melancthon ſaid very 
jute of him, upon ſeeing his picture, in this extempore 
ine: | | | 
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Thy ſingle words were piercing thunder-bolts. 
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The monks took upon them to rail moſt violently, 
and even ſeditiouſly, in their ſermons, againſt the Re- 
formers. * Whence, ſays Eraſmus, came this new race 
© of deities? They call every one an heretic whom the 
© diſlike, and ſtir K and earth when they are called 
© calumniators.” He owns, that Luther had given them 
ood advice on many points; and that it would be an 
mpiety to leave him undefended, where he had the truth 
on his ſide; for then who would ever dare to ſtand up 
for the truth? Hitherto, adds Eraſmu?, Luther has cer- 
tainly been uſeful to the world: He hath fet men upon 
ſtudying the fathers, ſome to ſatisfy their own minds, 


and others to plague him by -hunting out arguments and 
objections againſt him. 


f Eraſmus had not the ſame impetuous ma in his 


ſtyle, which predominated in the writings of Luther, yet 
the monks were equally offended at him; becauſe the 
abuſes which he attacked were the ſource of their beſt 
revenues; 

Eraſmus, in 1519, wrote to Melancthon, that all the 
world agreed in commending the moral character of 
Luther; and wiſhed that God might grant him ſucceſs 
equal to the liberty which he had taken. Melanct hon 
was always mild and moderate, and had a fincere affec- 
tion for Luther ; but ſometimes could not refrain from 
complaining of his bold and impetuous temper, How- 
ever, Eraſmus entertained hopes, that the attempts of 
Luther, and the great notice which had been taken of 
them, might be ſerviceable to true Chriſtianity. In this 
he was not miſtaken, as the event proved; for, from this 
period, Luther's writings and the cauſe of Reformation 
ſpread all over the Chriſtian world, and brought into full 
blaze the glimmering light, which had before been in- 
troduced by Wickliffe, Haſs, and other learned and good 
men. 

Frederic of Saxony, one of the moſt virtuous and illuſ- 
frious princes of that century, was a friend both to Luther, 
and to the Reformation ; and . the proteſtants have great 
reaſon to reyerence and bleſs his memory. When he 


might have been choſen emperor, he declined it, and' 
gave the crown to Charles V. Eraſmus wrote a letter 


to him, which was very favorable to Luther. Andrew 
Bodeſtine, from his native place called Caroliſtadius, de- 
fended the writings of Luther. Bucer was preſent, when 
Luther maintained his doctrine before the Augu/tine friars 
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at Heidelberg, and told Rhenanus, That his ſweetneſs 
© in anſwering was admirable, and his patience in hear- 
© ing incomparable : That the acuteneſs of St. Paul, in 
© reſolving doubts, might have been ſeen in Luther; ſo 
© that he brought them all into admiration of him, by 
© his conciſe and nervous anſwers, taken out of the ſtore- 
© houſe of the holy ſcriptures.” 

Luther was honorably entertained at Heidelberg, by 
Walfgang the count palatine: And Erich duke of 2 — 
berg eſpouſed his cauſe. Erich ſhared in the danger and 
glory of all the undertakings of the emperor Maximilian, 
and was a great ornament to the houſe of Brunſwick 
Lunenberg, He ſaved the life of that emperor in 1504, 
who perpetuated the memory of his valour, by adding a 
bright ſtar to his coat of arms, on the very field of battle, 
with this explanation: That as the morning ſtar ex- 
© ceeds all the others in luſtre; ſo duke Erich was as 
© much ſuperior to all other princes of his time.” This 
ſtar has ever ſince continued in the coat of arms of the 
houſe of Brunſwick, and is placed upon the helmet in 
the middle of the peacock's train. Erne/? duke of Lu- 
nenberg was educated under the inſpection of his uncle 
Frederic, ſirnamed the wiſe, elector of Saxony, who ſent 
him early to the univerſity of Wittenberg, where he made 
a great progreſs in learning, and had an opportunity to 
converſe with Luther, when he began to diſcover his 
ſentiments about the hierarchy, and the doctrines of the 
ſee of Rome. Erneſt boldly embraced the doctrine” of 
Luther : And his example was followed by his brothers 

o and Francis; as alfo by Philip of the line of Gru- 
benhagen. Theſe princes made the neceſſary preparations 
to introduce the Reformation into the circle of Lower 
Saxony; as the elector their uncle was doing in that of 
the Upper Saxony, Erneft was determined to purſue the 
glorious ſcheme he had formed, gradually to aboliſh the 
errors and abuſes that had crept into church. His 
concern was ſo great for extending the knowledge of the 
pure faith, that he generouſly ſent learned men to the 
county of Hoya, Eaff-Frieſeland, and other garts of Ger- 
many, to preach the goſpel in its native ſimplicity. Such 
was his zeal in the cauſe of the Reformation; ſo many 
were the difficulties and oppoſitions he met with on that 
account, that he juſtly merited the firname which was 
given him of Gl. It ſhould be obſerved, that the 
emperor Otho IV. one of the moſt illuſtrious anceſtors of 
the houſe of Brunſwick, ſo early as in the beginning — 
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the thirteenth century, notwithſtanding the ignorance 
and bigotry of thoſe times, endeavored with uncommon 
reſolution to lay open the abuſes of the ſee of Rome, 
even in defiance of its cxcommunications. His endea- 
vors were not attended with the ſucceſs they deſerved; 
yet they have rendered his name ſacred to poſterity, as he 
was the firſt prince who ventured to oppoſe the encroach- 
ments of the papacy, whereby others were afterwards 
incited thoroughly to examine the title, which the popes 
2 they had, to impoſe arbitrary laws on Chriſ- 
tendom. 

Ectius had wrote ſome notes upon the firſt theſis of 
Luther, which were anſwered by Carelo/ftadius; and a 
conference was agreed on at Leipfic, by the conſent of 

rince George of Saxony, uncle to the eleQor Frederic, 
Fehius appeared; and was met by Luther, who was ac+ 
companied by Melan&hon and Carole/tadius. Both parties 
were well received by the prince, the ſenate, and uni- 
verſity, who appointed a great hall in the caſtle for the 
ace of the conference, which was ſolemnly opened on 
twenty-ſeventh of June, 1519, The diſputation 
was concerning free-will, which Eckius undertook ta 
rove by a *. in Ecclefiafticus ; and was oppoſed b 
Sarl fads, who denied that free-will had a diſtin 
operation from grace, This diſpute continued a whole 
week; in which time, Luther preached a ſermon, in the 
chapel of the caſtle, upon the feaſt of St. Peter and St, 
aul, wherein he declaimed againſt the authority of the 
pope. The diſpute was then carried on hetween Luther 
and Fchius, upon thirteen propoſitions extracted by the 
latter out of the writings of the former; the laſt, and 
principal of which, was againſt the ſupremacy of the 
pope. © Luther alledged, againſt it, the canon of the 
council of Afric, which ordained, that the biſhop of the 
firſt ſee ſhould not be called the prince of biſhops, or 
2 biſhop : And he maintained, that /ickliffe and 
uſs ought not to have been condemned, as many of 
their articles were orthodox; and that he could oppoſe 
the tradition and uſage of the Greet church for 1400 
years, to the condemnation of the Bohemians. Echius 
attempted to prove the doctrine of indulgences, by the 
authority of the general councils of Vienna, Lateran, and 
Conflance : He ſaid, that St. Gregory had publiſhed them 
oo years before; that they were approved by the con- 
kent of the univerſal church; and that all the Chriſtian 
World had acknowledged them by receiving the 9 
; uther 
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Luther replied, that he preferred works of charity before 


indulgences; and ſupported his opinion by the authority 
of St. Paul and St. Auguſtine, who ſay, we can do no 
good, without charity and grace. Ectius ſeemed to make 
this queſtion a matter of nothing: But Luther had the 
advantage of the argument. He E That the Chriſ- 
© tian princes had been tired of making expeditions to 
the Holy Land, which were only ſpecious pretences 
invented by the popes, to drain them of their blood 
and treaſure: And that another ſcheme was then ſet 
on foot to allure them and their ſubjects to part with 
their money: That frequent jubilees were kept at 
Rome; though, according to their firſt inſtitution, they 
were to take place but once in a century: That the 
popes perceived the advantages which aroſe from bring- 
ing people together to their market from all parts of the 
Chriſtian world, and ſhortened the time, by ordering 
a jubilee to be kept every fifty years : And afterwards 
appointed one to be celebrated every thirty years: That 
immenſe ſums were brought into the pope's coffers by 
theſe jubilees at Rome, where all that reſorted received 
abſolution of their fins for a particular ſum : And that 
indulgences being found ſo beneficial, they were ſold 
all over Europe, and no more confined to certain times 
and jubilees,* | 
The conference at Leipſic continued fourteen days; and 
the diſpute was left to the deciſion of the univerſities © 
Paris and Erfurt : But Luther opencd the whole to the 
world, by publiſhing a tract, entitled, . Reſolutions of 
© the propoſitions Afpured at Leipfic,” and addreſſed to 
Spalatinus; in which he ſaid, that Eckins had no cauſe to 
boaſt of the diſpute, and had acknowledged that no truſt 
ought to be put in indulgences, Melanctbon wrote with 
reat moderation upon theſe conferences: And Echins 
told Hegeſtratus, that the Lutherans had great advantages 
over him, becauſe they were many 1 a ſingle man. 
Ferom Emſer owned, that the diſpute at Leipſie was ra- 
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ther ſharp than edifying : But the two univerſities never 


gave their judgements about the conteſts in theſe con- 
terences.' | | 
Zuinglius began, about this time, to write againſt par- 
dons and indulgences. Luther wrote a book Of Chriſ- 
tian liberty;” which he dedicated to the pope. . He 
alſo addrefled another book to the nobility of . 
wherein he ſhook the three principal bulwarks of popery, 
by oppoſing the doctrine, That temporal magiſtrates 
| . 8 h C*were 
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© ere ſubject to the ſpiritualty; that the pope is the 
© only judge of - ſcripture; and that he only can call 
© a council,” Luther ſhewed what things ſhould be 
handled in councils; and aſſerted, that the pope yearly 
drained Germany of three millions of florins, He pointet 
out the neceſſity of reforming ſchools and univerſities; 
declared that heretics ſhould be convinced by ſcripture, 
and not awed by fire; imputed the misfortunes of the 
emperor * — to his breach of faith with Huſs and 
Jn] an 9 the inconveniences, reſulting from 

council of Conflance, 

What the divines of Paris and Erfurt negle&ed, thoſe 
of Louvain and Cologne attempted, The former conſulted 
with the cardinal de Torteſa, afterwards pope Adrian VI. 
and condemned twenty-two propoſitions extracted from 
Luther as heretical, or approaching to hereſy, and de- 
clared that his writings ought to be burnt, Thoſe of 
Cologne concurred; and agreed, that Luther ought to'be 
2 to make a public recantation. Luther declared, 
he diſregarded the cenſures of theſe two univerſities; and 
that Occam, Stapulenſis, Huſr, and other eminent men, 
were unjuſtly condemned after the ſame manner. He 
accuſed the univerſities of raſhneſs, of want of charity, 
and contempt of juſtice; after which, he ſharply con- 
futed their cenſures, without any reſpect to their perſons. 

The emperor Maximilian was ſo far from ſuffering 
himſelf to be perſuaded to proceed againſt Luther, that 
he uſed to fay, If the clergy wull lead pious lives, 
* Luther would have no room for a Reformation.“ But 
his ſucceſſor was of a different diſpoſition; and gave 
oTcaſion to the violent meaſures that were taken to nip 
the Reformation in its very bud, Luther wrote a letter 
to the new emperor, on the fifteenth of January, 1520, 
before his arrival in Germany, to vindicate his conduct, 
and intreat his protection from the power of his numerous 
adverſaries, who had perſecuted him for three years, and 
were reſolved that he ſhould periſh with the goſpel. He 
told the emperor, he would not deſire his protection, if 
he was convicted of impiety or hereſy : But deſired, he 
would not let him be condemned without hearing ; and 
declared, he would either be filent, or refer himſelf to 
the judgement of any impartial univerſities, before which 
he was ready to appear. | 

It was a great miſtake in Les X. to decide in favor of 
the reer by his bull in 1518, fince 
thereby all hopes of an accommodation were cut off: For 

it 
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it would have been much more political in him to have 
enjoined. ſilence to both parties, and to have contrived 
ſome way to ſatisfy Luther, who offered Cajetan to drop 
the controverſy, if his adverſaries would do the ſame: 
But they would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than a 
recantation. The elector of Saxony was again ſolicited 
to give up Luther, who was compelled to fall upon the 
pope, to vindicate himſelf, by appealing to a general 
council; the calling whereof was delayed upon various 
pretences, whereby the cauſe of Rome became more and 
more ſuſpected. About the ſame time, the pope's quarrel 
with Henry VIII. made way for the introduction of the 
Reformation in England: And the houſe of Navarre, in 
revenge for the pope's ſiding with Ferdinand the catholic, 
encouraged the proteſtant religion to the utmoſt of their 
power in France, Beſides all this, many ſenſible honeſt 
men, even among the Roman=cathelics, were quite uncon- 
cerned at the. rough treatment which Luther ſhewed the 
papal ſee, becauſe they knew it deſerved his reſentment. 
Luther alſo wrote to the elector of Mentz, who an- 
ſwered him, and commended his diſpoſition : But defired 
him to treat of religious. matters with moderation and 
reſpect; for he obſerved with grief, that the profeſſors 
diſputed upon frivolous opinions, and queſtions of little 
conſequence, with intolerable pride. | 
While Luther was vindicating himſelf to the emperor, 
and the biſhops of Germany, judgement was paſſed upon 
his writings at Rome, where Eckus and Ubricus went on 
purpoſe to ſolicit his condemnation, which was reſolved 
upon, notwithſtanding he had obediently reverenced the 
perſon of the pope. * at the requeſt of the 47 K. 
tines, wrote à long epiſtle to his holineſs, full of ſub- 
miſſion and reſpeck, wherein he told him, That the 
« court of Rome was viſibly more corrupt than either 
« Babylon or Sodom; but that his holineſs was a lamb in 
« the midſt of wolves, a Daniel among lions, and an 
« Ezekiel among ſcorpions : That there were not above 
<« three or four cardinals, who had any learning or piety ; 
« and that it was againſt theſe diſorders of the court of 
« Rome, that he was obliged to appear.“ | 
The writings of Luther were examined in a congrega=- 
tion of cardinals, who diſtinguiſhed his doctrine, writ- 
ings, and perſon. They condemned forty-one propoſitions 
taken out of his works; ordered him to appear in perſon; 
and agreed that his writings ſhould be burnt. In con- 
ſequence of this reſolution, the bull was drawn up by 
l the 
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the cardinal of Ancona, and publiſhed by the pope, who 
invoked the aid of Feſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, and all the 
ſaints, againſt the new errors and hereſies; and to pre- 
ſerve the faith, peace, and unity of the church. his 
bull was dated the fifteenth of Fune, 1520, and con- 
demned'the net? 3g articles, extracted from the writin 
of Luther, as heretical, falſe, and ſcandalous. Indul- 
nces, the papal ſupremacy, free-will, purgatory, and 
the begging friars, were the principal things vindicated 
in this bull; and all Chriſtians were forbid, under the 
ou of excommunication, to defend any of the propo- 
itions that were thus condemned: Luther was admo- 
niſhed to revoke his errors by ſome public a&, and cauſe 
his books to be burnt within ſixty days; otherwiſe he, 
and his adherents, ſhould incur the puniſhments due to 
heretics, | | 
| Luther, now perceiving that all hopes of an accommo- 
dation were at an end, threw off all reſerve, and anſwered 
this bull, which he called“ The execrable bull of 
« antichriſt,” by publiſhing a book called“ The cap- 
« tivity of Babylon;” in which he abſolutely rejected 
indulgences; and afferted, that the papacy was the King- 
dom of Babylon. He denied there were ſeven ſacraments ; 
and faid, there was properly only one, in three ſacra- 
mental ſigns, the Lord's Supper, baptiſm, and penance, 
He affirmed, that the ſacrament of the altar is the teſta- 
ment of Jeſus Chriſt, which he left when he died, to be 
given to all thoſe who ſhould believe in him : That this 
teſtament is a promiſe of forgiveneſs of our fins, con- 
firmed by the death of the Son of God; that it is only 
faith in this promiſe which juſtifies, and the maſs is 
entirely uſeleſs without that faith. He declared, that 
the effect of baptiſm depended alone upon faith in the 
promiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, of which the out ward baptiſm is 
only a ſign, ſupplied in infants by the faith of the church. 
He maintained, that the remiſſion of fins, which is the 
effect of penance, depends upon faith in the promiſe of 
Jeſus Chriſt; and allowed no effect to the other parts of 
nance. He wondered that confirmation, and ordina- 
tion, ſhould be ſacraments, when they are no more than 
eccleſiaſtical ceremonies: Neither would he allow mar- 
riage to be a ſacrament, becauſe there is no promiſe 
annexed to it; and the marriage of infidels is as binding 
as that of Chriſtians: And he rejected the uſage of the 
extreme unction, built upon the authority of the epiſtle 
of St, Jn becauſe he thought there was not any pro- 


miſe of grace annexed to that unction. 
B b 2 Luther 
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Tutber was fully perſuaded of the neceſſity of © Juſli- 
ce fication by faith alone: Which he looked as 
the baſis of the whole Chriſtian religion. When he firſt 

reached againſt indulgences, he intended no ſeparation 
From the church of Rome: But the violence of his op- 

nents, and the beat of the controverſy, drew him ſo far 
into the diſpute, that he carried it on with unparalleled 
ſpirit, and came at laſt to fix * that ſcheme, which 
Has been ſince adhered to by the Lutheran churches, with 
little variation. | 

As the pope had condemned ＋ at Rome; Luther 
degraded the pope in Germany. He compiled a hiſtory of 
the Wars raiſed by the popes againſt the emperors; and 
maintained, that the German princes had the ſame power 
over the clergy as over the laity. He adviſed the Ger- 
mans to ſhake off the yoke of popery; and propoſed a 
Reformation, that ſhould ſubject the pope and biſhops to 
4 power of the emperor, and take away from the pope 

he authority of interpreting ſcripture, or calling a ge- 
neral council. He declaimed againſt the manners and 

actice of the court of Rome, the pride of the pope, and 
the avarice of the cardinals; He Allkrted, that annates and 
papa! months, ſhould be aboliſhed, and that the canon» 
aw ought to be entirely deſtroyed. He even aſſembled 
the ſtudents of M ĩttenberg together, and flung the pope's 
bull and decretals into a fire prepared for that purpoſe, 
ſaying, „ Becauſe thou haſt troubled the Holy One of 
* (od, let eternal fire trouble thee.” This ceremony 
was performed by Luther, upon the tenth of December, 
1520, The next day he expounded the Pſalms, and ear- 
neſtly charged his auditors, that, as they loved the ſalvation 
of their ſou „ they ſhould take heed of the pope's decrees. He 
alſo defended what he had done in writings and pub. 
liſhed, among other errors in the papal doctrine, the 
following thirty : 


I, 
* The pope and his clergy are not bound to obey the 
© commandments of God, 


II. 
© Tt is not a precept, but a counſel of St. Peter, when 
* he teaches, That al men are to be ſubjett to kings. 


III, 
That in a ftate, the ſun ſignified the pa er, the 
moon meant the imperial or ſecular, e 


IV. 
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: IV. 
That the pope and his chair are not to be held ſub- 
6 ject to the councils and decrees. 
2 : | V. : 
© That the pope has in the ſecret of his own breaſt all 
© laws, and plenary power over all laws. 


- 


; VI, | ? 
© Whence it follows; That the pope hath power ta 
- © diſannul, change, and determine, all councils, and all 
© conſtitutions and ordinances, as he daily practiſes, 


VII. 

© That the pope hath a right to demand an oath of all 

© biſhops, and an obligation upon them for their palls. 
| VIII. " , 

That if the pope be ſo negligent of his own and his | 

© brethren's ſalvation, and ſo unprofitable and careleſs in 

© his function, as to carry with him (like the chief fac- 

© tor for hell) innumerable people to their — 
„ "ax "gpl no man ought to reprove him or blame hi 

aults. * 


IX. 
That the ſalvation of all the faithful, next to God, 
© depends upon the pope. M7 


X. 
© That no man upon earth can j the or 
© cenſure his . but 4.1 is 6 of 
© all men. 9 
XI 


© That the Roman ſee giveth to all laws and rights 
© their due force; but is io 


elf ſubject to none of them. 


1 + . 
© That the ſee of Rome is the rock, on which Chrif 
© built his church, according to Matth, xvi.— Diſtinci. 19. 


X111, 
© That the keys were given to St. Peter only. 


XIV. 
That the prieſthood of Chriff was tranſlated from 
© Him to St. Peter. De conflit. c. tramſlato. 


XV. 


© That the pope hath power to make laws and ordi- 
* nances for the catholic church, | | 


1 XVI. 
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XVI. 
. © That this ſentence; Whaiſcever thou bindeft on earth, 
© hall alſo be bound in heaven, eſtabliſhes this point, That 


© the pope hath power to impoſe even his unadviſed laws 
© upon the whole catholic church. | 


| K | | 
© That his injunction to abſtain from fleſh, butter, &c. 
© on particular days, is not to be diſobeyed without fin, 
© or danger of excommunication. | 


| XVIII. | 

© That no prieſt can marry, becauſe he hath forbid- 
© den it. ; 
XIX. 4 


That pope Nicholas the 3d or 4th, hath well decreed, 
© that Chri, by giving the keys, gave him power both 
© over the heavenly and earthly kingdom. 
| XX. 

That Conſtantine the great to ,popes the power 
| 8 the provinces and 3 of this lower 
© world, 


XXI. | 
That the pope is the rightful heir of the holy Roman 
© empire. FTA | ; 
XXII. 
That it is lawful for a Chriſtian to avenge himſelf, | 


That ſubjects may rebel againſt their princes; and 
© that the pope may depoſe kings. 


© That the pope can overturn and diſſolve all oaths, 
© covenants, and obligations, 


POE ITY © XXV. | 
© That the pope hath power to diſſolve and compound 
© for all vows made to God. 


XXVI. 
© That he, that doth not pay his vow to God, is not 
© guilty of breaking it. | 
| | XXVII. 


That no married man or woman can truly ſerve 
© God, 


XXVIII. 
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© That the pope's injunctions are of equal force and 
© weight with the ſcriptures. - . | 


XXIX. 

That the pope hath power to explain the ſeripture, 

© at his own will and pleaſure; and that no man can dare 
© to explain it in a contrary ſenſe, 


XXX. | | 
© That the pope doth not receive his authority from 
the ſcripture, but the ſcripture from the pope. | 

In ſhort, the ſum of the whole canon law is this: 
© The pope is God on earth, ſupreme. in all heavenly, earthly, 
« ſpiritual, and ſecular matters. All things are the pope's ; 
© and there is none who _ unto him, What doeft thou ?* 
Melch. Adam. in vit. Luth. 

This publication gave (as it may be ſuppoſed) the 
higheſt offence to the Romaniſis; and the pope reſolved 
to cruſh him at once by his bulls, which commanded all 
fecular princes to deſtroy him. Z 

Eckius carried the bull againſt Luther into Germany, 
and was entruſted by the pope to carry it into execution; 
which was a ſmart blow given him by his mortal enemy, 
who was his adverſary, accuſer, and executioner. 

Charles V. was crowned emperor, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the twenty-firſt of October 1520, and appointed a diet to 
be held at Worms, on the ſixth of January, 1521. The 
nuncios, Martinus Caracciolus and Ferom Alexander, pre- 
ſented the eleQor of Saxony the brief which the pope had 
ſent him, to inform him of the decree which he had made 
againſt Luther, who was then more than ever protected 
by the elector, and the univerſity of Mittenberg. Luther 
renewed his appeal to a future council; and called the 
pope a tyrant, and heretic. - Eraſmus, and ſeveral other 
divines, foreſaw that the fire, which was to burn the books 
of Luther, would put all Germany into a flame, and were 
for referring the whole cauſe to à general council: But 
the nuncios prevailed, and Luthers books were burnt” 
at Mentz and Cologne. Ulricus Hultenus, a ſatirical poet, 
ridiculed the papal bull; which Luther called the exe- 
crable bull of antichriſt, and cauſed it (as we have juſt 
obſerved) to be burnt at Mittenberg. Catharinus wrote 
five books in defence of the papal ſupremacy; which 
Luther refuted ; and Atexander obtained a new bull from 
Rome, wherein Luther was declared contumacious, and 


to have incurred the penalty denounced by the nn. 
| 8 
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The diet of Worms aſſembled on the day appointed, 
when Alexander exerted all his intereſt and eloquence, to 
perſuade the emperor, and the princes of the empire, to 
put the bull againſt Luther into execution; without ſuf- 
fering him to appear, or hear his vindication. The diet 
reſolved, that Luther ſhould be ſummoned, and have a 
fafe conduct; which was granted by the emperor, who 
ſent with it a private letter, directed To the honour- 
© able, beloved, devout, doctor Martin Luther, of the 
© order of St. Augu/tine.* This letter was dated the ſixth 
of March, and Luther was thereby ordered to appear at 
Worms within twenty-one days. The tragical end that 
Huſs had met with at Con ance, in 1415, was re- 
membered by the friends of Luther on this occaſion : But 
he anſwered” thoſe, who diſſuaded him from appearing, 
that“ he would go, though there ſhould be as man) 
„ devils at Forms as there were tiles upon the houſes.” 
He was accompanied from Wittenberg by ſome divines, 
and one hundred horſe : But he took only eight horſe- 
men into Worms, where he arrived on the ſixteenth of 
April: And, when he ſtept cut of the coach, he ſaid, 
«<< God ſhall be on my fide,” in the preſence of a great 
multitude of people,, whom curiofity had brought toge- 
_ to ſee the man, who-had made ſuch a noiſe in the 
world, 

Luther had his apartments in the houſe belonging to 
the knights of the Teutonic order, near thoſe of the elector 
of Saxony.” He was viſited by many princes, noblemen, 
and divines; and the next day appeared before the diet, 
Eekins ated as prolocutor, and told Luther, that the em- 
peror had ſent for him, to know whether he owned 
©. thoſe books that bore his name; and if he intended to 
c retraft, or maintain, what was contained in them?“ 
Luther is ſaid to have had as much courage, as Alexander 
and Julius Cefar put together. He anſwered, he owned 
the books: But deſired time to conſider the other queſ- 
tion: “ 80 that he might make a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
<< without prejudice of the wbrd-of God, and prejudice 
of his own ſoul,” The emperor granted him a day to 
conſider the matter: And ſome of his principal friends 
encouraged him with this ſentence ; When thou art before 
kings, think not what thou fhalt ſpeak, for it ſhall be given to 
thee in that hour. 

Luther appeared again before the diet the following 
day, when Echius repeated the ſame queſtion, to which 
Luther replied with modeſty and conſtancy. He 1 
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that all he had wrote, was for the glory of God, and the 
inſtruction of the faithful: But deſired the aſſembly to 
obſerve, that his books were of three kinds: That in 
© ſome, he treated only of piety and morality, in ſuch 
a plain and evangelical manner, that his adverſaries 
6 1 they were innocent, profitable, and 
worthy to be read by all Chriſtians: That in others, 
* he had wrote againſt popery: And in a third ſort againſt 
© thoſe private perſons, who oppoſed the truths which he 
taught.“ He afferted, that the bull itſelf had con- 
demned nothing in particular which was taken out of 
thoſe books ; though all his books in general were con- 
demned. And declared, „that, as a man, he might err; 
and if any one could convince him, by holy ſcripture, 
of any error, he was ready to revoke it, and burn his 
« writings.” Eckius paſſionately ſaid, he had not an- 
ſwered the queſtion; therefore, he inſiſted that Euther 
would give a plain and direct anſwer, * whether he would 
«© retract, or not?” Luther replied, that he was not 
obliged to believe the pope, or his councils, becauſe 
«© they erred in many things, and contradicted them- 
„ ſelves: That his belief was ſo far ſettled by the texts 

of ſcripture, and his conſcience engaged by the word 
of God, that he neither could, nor would, retract any 
thing ;' becauſe it was neither ſafe, nor innocent, for 
« a man to act againſt his conſcience.” Eckius then 
ſaid, that Zuther had revived the errors condemned in the 
council of Conflance : And the emperor declared he would 
proceed againſt him as a heretic ; which was prejudging 
2 cauſe, and contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules of the 

iet. 

As Luther undauntedly refuſed to recant at Worms, as 
he had done three years before at Augſburg; the clergy 
inſinuated to the emperor, * that faith was not to be kept 

with heretics.” They wanted him to revoke the ſafe- 
conduct he had granted to Luther : But Charles made this 
generous anſwer, that if no faith was to be found in 
* the reſt of the world, it ought at leaſt to be ſeen in a 
© Roman emperor.” The elector Palatine alſo oppoſed 
the violation of the ſafe-condu&t, as had been done at 
the council of Conflance. The eleCtors of Brandenburg 
and Triers, with Ectius, Cochlæus, and others, had a 
private conference with Luther, to perſuade him to deſiſt 
from his enterprize : But he declared, he was reſolved 
to die, rather than recede from the word of God. The 
elector of Triers deſired 1 to propoſe ſome means of 
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ending this matter himſelf; to which Luther anſwered 
he had no other way than the council of Gamaliel, „If 
« this work be of men, it will come to nought, and 
<« fall of itſelf; but, if it be of God, ye cannot hinder 
ce the execution of it.” 

The emperor, on the twenty-ſixth of April, ordered 
Luther to depart immediately from Worms, under a ſafe- 
conduct for twenty-one days; and the elector of — 
imagined, that Charles would iſſue a ſevere edict again 
Luther; but the elector was reſolved to protect him from 
the proſecution of the emperor and pope. Luther was 
- purpoſely ſeized on the road by a troop of maſked horſe- 
men, and carried, as if by violence, to the caſtle of 
IWartburg, near ps agen; where the elector concealed him 
ten months. Luther called this retreat his Patmos, and 
wrote ſeveral uſeful treatiſes there: While his enemies 
employed reputed wizards to find out the place of his 
concealment. Here he held a conſtant correſpondence 
with his friends at Mittenberg, and employed himſelf in 
compoling ſeveral of his works. He frequently made 
excurſions into the neighborhood, though always in 
diſguiſe. Weary, however, of this confinement, he ap- 
peared at the end of ten months at Wittenberg, on the 
Heck of March. | 

The emperor publiſhed an edit againſt Luther, on the 
twenty-ſixth of May, when the electors of Saxony and 
Palatine were abſent from the diet. He declared, it 
* was his duty to extinguiſh hereſies; that Luther was a 
« ſchiſmatic and heretic ; that the ſentence of the pope 
© ſhould be put in execution againſt him; and that no per- 
© ſon ſhould revive, defend, maintain, or protect him, under 
* the penalty of high treaſon, and being put to the ban 
of the empire.“ This edit was drawn up with all 
poſſible rancor and malice by Aleander. However, whilſt 
Luther attended at Worms, and pleaded his cauſe, he 
was treated with much affability and civility by that 
illuſtrious aſſembly. He ſhewed a ſufficient preſence of 
mind, and a noble intrepidity, in the opinion of every 
one but himſelf ; for he afterwards lamented, that he had 
not been til] bolder in the cauſe of God. | 
Some are of opinion, that the emperor connived at the 
ſpreading of LZather's doctrine in Germany, that he might 
make himſelf abſolute there by ſuch diviſions: Elſe, fay 
they, he might eaſily have ſuppreſſed it, by putting Luther 
to death, when he had him in his power at Worms. 
However, it is far from being clear, that if he had been 
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murdered, contrary to the. ſanction of the ſafe- conduct, 
his opinions would have died with him: And it would 
have been very imprudent in Charles to have thereby diſ- 
obliged the elector of Saxony, who had placed him on the 
imperial throne, and whoſe authority in Germany was 
great, while he had a war upon his hands againſt Turkey 
and France. 
The tenets of Luther became now to be received, not 
only in Upper and Lower Saxony, but alſo in other parts 
of Germany, and in the North. Eraſmus, and the learned 
Agrippa of Cologne, looked upon this Reformer as a hero, 
who would put a ſtop to the tyranny which the mendicant 
friars, and the reſt of the clergy, exerciſed over the 
minds and conſciences of men. Being ignorant and vo- 
luptuous, they encouraged a thouſand paltry ſuperſtitions, 
and would neither emerge from their barbarity, nor ſuffer 
others to do it: Inſomuch, that to be witty, and polite, 
was ſufficient to expoſe a man to their hate and indigna- 
tion, Agrippa, Eraſmus, and ſome other great F. 
were pleaſed that Luther had broke the ice: T hey ex- 
peed the critical hour for the deliverance of honeſt men 
from oppreſſion : But when they ſaw that things did not 
take the turn they expected, they were the firſt to caſt a 
ſtone at Luther. Agrippa wrote to Melan#thon in theſe 
words; Pay my compliments to the invincible heretic 
Martin Luther, who, as St. Paul ſays in the As, 
< worſhips God after the way which they call hereſy.” 
But the divines of Louvain cenſured Agrippa for writin 
© the vanity of ſciences ;* though that book 8 
Eraſmus, its author was of a fiery genius, extenſive read- 
ing, and great memory. But Jevius, and Thevet, ridi- 
culouſ charge Agrippa with being a magician : Though 
this did not hinder the famous Fabn Colet from lodging 
Agrippa in his houſe at London; nor the emperor Maxi- 
milian from employing him in 1taly, 
erom ripen: a Dominican at Flyrence, had diſ- 

tinguiſhed himſelf by the auſterity of his life, and b 
the fervent eloquence with which he preached again 
immorality, without ſparing the diſorders of the ee, 
nor even the court of Rome. Philip de Comines, the ce- 
lebrated hiſtorian of France, ſaw Savonarola at Florence, 
and ſays, that no preacher ever had a greater influence 
© over a city.“ Some authors maintain, that his conduct 
was the effect of a great zeal for truth, and for the Re- 
formation of the church: Others pretend that he was an 
impoſtor, and a hypocrite. It is certain, that this divine 
C 2 had 
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had acquired ſuch a great power over the Florentines, 
by his ſingular ſanctity, and the reputation of his virtue, 
that, in the opinion of all, he deſeryed to be canonized 
alive: But he loſt his credit, was excommunicated, de- 
graded from his eccleſiaſtical order, hanged and burnt in 
the year 1498, Friar Ferom had been conſidered as a 
prophet ſent by God for the Reformation of manners ; 
and he had preached, that the ſtate of the church ſhould 
be reformed by the fword, He foretold many things 
before they came to paſs : But the pope excommunicated 
him, on a charge that his doctrine was not catholic ; and 
the Franciſcan friars undertook to prove it heretical, 
The truth is, Savonarola had earneſtly wiſhed to be the 
inſtrument of calling a general council, in which the 
corrupt manners of the clergy might be reformed ; and 
the ſtate of the church of God, which had deviated ſo 
far, might be reduced to as great a reſemblance as poſſible 
of thoſe days that were neareſt to the times of the 
apoſtles. he general of the Dominicans, and the 
biſhop of Romolino, were appointed commiſſaries by the 
pope to puniſh Savonarola, whom they put to the torture, 
and delivered him over to the ſecular arm to be hanged 
and burnt. His trial was falſified in the moſt unjuſt and 
ſcandalous manner: But he ſuffered death courageouſly, 
and many perſons conſidered him as a martyr, His aſhes 
were thrown into the Arno, that his adherents might not 
have any relic left of him: But books were written for 
his juſtification; and the proteſtants have revered his 
memory, 

Beza, Vigner, Cappel, Du Pleſſis Mornay, and the other 


Reformers, conſidered Ferom Savonarola as a martyr like 


ee of Prague: They looked on him as one of the 


orerunners of the evangelical Reformation; and called 
him the Luther of Italy. The popiſh writers alſo de- 
fended his character, particularly the learned prince of 
Mirandula : But pope Clement VIII. forbade the ſer- 
mons of Savonarela to be read till they had undergone a 
8 | 
uther quoted Savonarola, and prefixed a preface to his 
meditations ; becauſe he conſidered him as an author that 
is very orthodox upon the ſubject of juſtification, and 
the merit of good works, The tools of Rome were for 
utting Luther to death, as well as Savenarela: But 
raſmus was greatly diſſatisfied, when Luther was pro- 
ſcribed; and faid, © that they, who condemned him, de- 
* ſeryed to be condemned themſelves; That the pope's 
* unmercitul 
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„ unmerciful bull was diſapproved by all honeſt men; 
and that Luther, being a- man void of ambition, was 
* the leſs to be ſuſpected of hereſy,” One of the ecele- 
ſiaſtical electors ſaid, * Would to God that Luther had 
« written in Latin, and not in German.” Mention bein 
made of Luther at the emperor's table, Raven/tein ſaid, 
here is one Chriſtian ariſen among us, at laſt, after 
four hundred years, and the pope wants to kill him.“ 
The emperor had performed the conditions of the ſafe. 
conduct to Luther; and the pope had tried him before a 
council: + But the Lutherans would have been foals and 
mad, to have truſted themſelves and their cauſe, to 
5 ſuch a pontiff, and to ſuch an emperor z* notwithſtand- 
ing Eraſmus ſaid, * we have a pope, who in his temper 
is much diſpoſed to clemency, and an emperor who is 
* alſo mild and placable.” Eraſmus judged very wr 
of both theſe perſons. Leo was a vain, voluptuous, — 
debauched man, who had no religion, and no compaſſion 
for thoſe, who could not ſubmit entirely to his pleaſure; 
as he ſhewed by the haughty manner in which he treated 
Luther, without admitting the leaſt relaxation in any of 
the diſputed points. Charles V. was only twenty years 
of age, at this time, and made a conſcience of nothin 
to accompliſh any of his projects. He faid ſo himſelf; 
and we may take his word for it. This emperor, diſ- 
courſing of paſt events with the prior and the monks of 
St. Juſtus, told them, that he repented of having ful- 
filled the promiſe of ſafe-conduct which he gave to Luther. 
This regret is aſcribed to his pious zeal for the cauſe 
of God: But the examples of Gregory the Great, who 
kept his faith given to heretics; of Jeſbua, who kept it 
to the idolatrous Gibeonites; and Saul, whom God 
puniſhed for doing the contrary, might have. quieted his 
royal conſcience: And if he had any cauſe to repent, it 
ſhould have been for plighting his faith to a heretic, and 
not for keeping it. However, Charles in his old age 
ſeemed inclined to proteſtant principles: And, if reports 
may be credited, his ſon Philip intended to have made 
his father's proceſs, and to have had his bones burnt for 
hereſy; being only hindered from doing it by this con- 
ſideration, that if his father was an heretic, he had for- 
feited all his dominions, and by conſequence he had no 
right to reſign them to his ſon. If theſe things are true, 
the emperor muſt have been the greateſt hypocrite that 
ever lived; or we have been greatly impoſed upon by 
hiſtorians, | At 
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At the time the diet of Worms was held, a treatiſe was 

publiſhed, in which were the following among other 
anecdotes, The count of Van, overnor of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Holland, ſaid to the divines at the 
Hague, Go, and preach the goſpel in ſincerity and 
© truth, like Luther.“ The academics of Louvain com- 
plained to Margaret the emperor's ſiſter, governeſs of the 
Netherlands, that Luther was ſubverting Chriſtianity by 
his writings. © Who, ſaid ſhe, is this Luther! They 
replied, he was an illiterate monk. Is he ſo, ſaid the 
* princeſs? Then you, Who are very learned and nu- 
£ merous, write againſt this illiterate monk: And ſurely 
© the world will pay more regard to many ſcholars than 
£ to one blockhead.” 
As the pope and emperor had publiſhed ſuch a furious 
bull, and violent edict, againſt Luther, Eraſmus began 
to be in pain for the Reformer, though the elector of 
Saxony had taken him under his protection. I G fear, 
© ſays he, for the unfortunate Luther : So violent is the 
* conſpiracy, and ſo ſtrongly have the pope and the 
prince been inſtigated againſt him. Would to God he 
© had followed my counſel, and had abſtained from 
© violent and ſeditious proceedings! He would then have 
© done more good, and have incurred leſs hatred.” 

But if Luther had followed the advice of Eraſmus, and 
conducted the affair with all moderation and reſerve, he 
would ſtill have had leſs ſucceſs; becauſe his ſyſtem 
paſſed, in the opinion of the divines, for a moſt —— 
hereſy, tending to overſet the authority of the pope and 
the monks, and to deſtroy the credit of certain opinions 
and doctrines, from which they drew an immenſe profit. 
If Luther had recanted after he had been condemned, all 
the benefit, that his doctrine was capable of producing, 
would have been loſt: And if he reſiſted, a ſeparation 
from thoſe who had excommunicated him muſt enſue. 

Eraſmus declined the taſk of refuting Luther; be- 
© cauſe it was a work above his abilities; and he would 
© not deprive the univerſities, which had undertaken to 
© confute him, of their honour and glory.” He wiſhed 
that. Zuther had been ſolidly i before his books 
were burnt : Becauſe it is the duty of divines to per- 
ſuade, and the practice of tyrants to compel. But this 
was not the language of the inquiſition, and of the 
monks, who — nothing beſides revenge, and the 
deſtruction of heretics. To pleaſe them, he ought to 
have cried out, that * Luther deſerved to be hanged, for 
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© what he had done, whether he ſubmitted or not: He 
* ought to have inſulted and abuſed him upon all occa- 
« ſions, if he hoped for any favour from men, who ac- 
counted moderation and equity to be capital crimes, 
* when they extended to a man accounted by them the 
© leader of the heretical armies.” Luther was ſometimes 
cenſured by Eraſmus for writing with ſuch ſpirit; but in 
this, Luther acted more like an apoſtle, or primitive 
Chriſtian, than Eraſmus. 

Luther alſo made a tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
into the German language ; and wrote ſeveral books, dur- 
ing his retirement, which he called his hermitage. He 
was immediately accuſed of corrupting the goſpel in 
ſeveral places; but none of his adverfaries ventured to 
condemn the tranſlation of the New Teſtament into the 
vulgar tongue : On the contrary, Ferom uy of criticiſed 
upon this verſion, and made another. The king of Eng- 
land wrote to the princes of Germany upon that ſubject ; 
and ſaid, it was uſeful to have the ſcripture in ſeveral 
languages, that corrupt verſions might be prevented. 

— it is acknowledged, that Luther, in tranſlat- 
ing the bible, was aſſiſted by the diſciples of Reuchlin, 
and hath hit off many places very happily: That he was 
maſter of the German language; and that there is much 
to be learned from this work. But the Sieur de St. A- 
degonde, in 1594, wrote to John Druſius, Who was em- 
ployed by the 1 to make a new tranſlation of 
the bible into the Dutch tongue, that, among all the 
© verſions he had met with, he had ſeen none that dif- 
© fered ſo widely from the true Hebrew, as that of 
© Luther,” 

Luther wrote againſt private confeſſion, private maſſes, 
and monaſtic vows; in conſequence of which, Caroleſ- 
tadius, and the Auguſtine friars at Mittenberg, aboliſhed 
the uſe of the maſs. Vows of celibacy very little pro- 
moted continence. The monks left their cloiſters at 
Wittenberg, and the prieſts married; after Carolaſtadius 
and Juſtus Jonas had ſet them the example, which was 
afterwards followed by Luther. 

The adverſaries of Luther affirmed, that he uttered 
a thouſand blaſphemies, and particularly againſt Moſos: 
They went fo far as to maintain, that he got Amadis de 
Gaul tranſlated into French, to put people out of con- 
ceit with the ſcripture, | and all books of devotion, 
© They obſerved fo little meaſures in the calumnies the 
© publiſhed againſt him, as to accuſe him of having ſaid, 
© that 
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that he believed nothing of what he preached.” Moſt 
= of theſe calumnies were grounded upon ſome words in 
a book publiſhed by Luther's friends; to which his 
enemies gave a very malicious interpretation, and very 

remote from this miniſter's thoughts. 

He was even accuſed of Atheiſm : But this, as well as 
what was ſaid of Amadis, was an egregious falſhood, and 
proved ſo by Bayle, from the journal of Leipſic, October 
1684, where it is ſaid, that this ridiculous — 
cannot excite indignation, but laughter; for the hone 
© catholics themſelves muſt be aſhamed of it: They can- 
not be ignorant that, by the indefatigable pains of 
Luther, the ſacred writings were once more put not 
only into the hands of the clergy, but into thoſe of 
© the middle rank, nay, even of thoſe of the meaneſt ſort; 
© he having, for that purpoſe, with incredible ſtudy and 
© toil, tranſlated the holy bible into the vulgar tongue, 
© and not Amadis. What is not a man capable of: in 
point of groſs calumnies, ſo diametrically oppoſite to 

.  * all probability, when there are thoſe who dare affirm, 
4 that Luther delired to bring the ſcriptures into diſcre- 
dit: Luther had no greater reproach to bear, with all 
the Reformers, from the popiſh clergy, than that of too 
much recommending to laymen the reading of the bible 

in the vulgar tongue. 

The dodrine of Luther was not prevented by the edict 
of the emperor, which was contemned by the princes and 
magiſtrates. Henry VIII. king of England, ſtopt the 
new doctrine from ſpreading in his dominions : He did 
ſomething more, for he cauſed to be made, in his own 
name, a treatiſe about the ſeven ſacraments, inſt 

A Luther's book of the Captivity of Babylon.” 5 — 
have thought that Edward Lee, afterwards archbiſhop of 
York, was the author of that work: But the king pre- 
ſented it to the pope, who received it very favorably, 
and was ſo well pleaſed with Henry, that he rewarded 
him with the glorious title of Defender of the Faith.” 
Henry was the flave of Rome for the firſt eighteen years of 
his reign. Delighted with the flatteries of the pope and 
the clergy, he drew his pen in their defence, The papal 
compliments induced Henry to order all Luther's books 
to be called in; and forty-two articles, taken from 
his doctrine, were condemned. Luther had made ve 
free with Aquinas, the favorite author of king Henry VIII. 
who had a great opinion of his learning and talents for 
diſputation, and ſtepped forth as the champion of the 
| church, 
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church, to defend her againſt the danger ſhe was in from _— | 
the — of Luther's hereſy. But Luther was not to "4 
be filenced by the power of his adverſary : And con- 


ceiving himſelf to be uſed too contemptuouſly- by the 
king, he replied with more acrimony than was thought 
decent towards the perſon of a ſovereign prince. He an- 
ſwered Henry with ſharpneſs ; and without any reſpe& to 
his royal dignity ; for Luther ſpared no man in the cauſe 
of God. Many divines thought it an honor to defend 
the king of England, by confuting the book which Luther 
wrote againſt him. * Germany, it was anſwered in 
Latin by Ectius; and in High Dutch by Muncer. In 
England, Fohn Fiſher, biſhop of -Rochefter, wrote a book 
to maintain the doctrine which the king had vindicated ; 
and Sir Thomas More wrote another, under the name of 
William Roſs, in which he gave a character of Luther. 
But Luther's magnanimous ſpirit was not to be depreſſed 
by the words of a king, whoſe treatment of Lambert, the 
martyr, diſcovered an heart full of rancor againſt the 
truth, becauſe he condemned it without inveſtigation, 
and a mind full of meanneſs, becauſe he inſulted and 
threatened an humble ſubje& and inferior. Luther de- 
fended his ſharp ſtyle in anſwering the king, after this 
manner; If my aſperity towards the king has offended 
any body, let them take this anſwer. In that book I 
« had to — with unfeeling monſters, who have deſpiſed 
my beſt and gentleſt e who have trampled 
«© upon my moſt humble ſubmiſhons, and who only ſeem 
« the more inſolent, in proportion to my calmneſs and 
© temperance. Let it be remembered too, that I en- 
« tirely omitted all threats of virulence and falſhoods, 
« with which the king has filled his book againſt me 
« from beginning to end. Nor ought it to be conſidered 
„as a great — if I affront and treat — an 
« earthly prince, who has dared to blaſpheme the King 
« of heaven in his writings, and to inſult his holy name 
with the bittereſt lies. —But GOD will judge the 
people in his equity.” Luther had indeed written a 
very humble letter to Henry the Eighth, by the perſuaſion 
of Chriſtiern, the baniſhed king of Denmark; to which the 
king returned a very harſh and unbecoming anſwer in his 
book, which probably induced Luther to treat this haughty 
prince with the more tartneſs. His ſubmiſlive letters to 
cardinal Cajetan, George duke of Saxony, and others, were 
all ſerved in the ſame contemptuous 2 which deter- 
mined Luther to take up a different conduct with his 
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adverſaries, in which his bravery of ſoul was equal to al! 
their inſolence. 
If we would know what was the ground of this won- 
derful man's magnanimity, it cannot be better expreſſed 
than it is by himſelf in a letter to Spulatinus, during the 
buſineſs of Augſburgh: That kings, and princes, and 
„people, (ſays he) rage againſt Chriſt, the Lord's 
„ Anointed, I eſteem a good ſign, and a much better one 
than if they flattered. For it follows upon this, that 
„ he, who dwelleth in heaven, laughs them to ſcorn. 
„And if our Head laugh, I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould 
« weep before the faces of ſuch beings. He does not 
laugh for his own ſake, but for our's, that we, putting 
„ the more truſt in him, might deſpiſe their empty de- 
« ſigns; of ſo great need is faith, that the cauſe and 
ground of it is not to be perceived without faith. He, 
«© who began this work, began it without our advice and 
„ contrivance; he hath hitherto protected it; and hath 
ordered the whole above and beyond our counſels and 
„ imaginations, He alſo, I make no doubt, will carry 
© on and complete the ſame, without and above all our 
„ conceptions and cares. I know and am aſſured of this, 
6“ for I reſt the whole upon him, who is able to do above 
$ all that we can aſk or think. Yet our friend Philip 
« Melanfhon will contrive and defire, that God ſhould 
5 work according to and within the compaſs of his puny 
% notions, that he may have ſomewhat whereof to glory. 
+ Certainly (he would ſay) thus and thus it ought to be 
done; and thus and = would I do it.“ But this is 
« poor ſtuff: * Thus I Philip would do it.” This (I) 
« is mighty flat. But hear how- this reads; I AM 
« THAT I AM, this is his name TEHOVAH: Rx, 
& even HE, will do it..—— But I have done. Be ſtron 
6 in the Lord, and exhort Melanctbon from me, that he 
aim not to fit in God's throne, but fight againſt that 
% innate, that deviliſhly implanted ambition of our's, 
«© which would uſurp S place of God; for that am- 
% bition will never further our cauſe. It thruſt Adam 
„ and Eve out of paradiſe; and this alone perplexes us, 
„and turns our feet from the way of peace. We muſt 
„be men, and not gods.” The proteſtant champion 
knew full well where his ſtrength lay—not in himſelf, 
but in his Sovereign. If deſerted by his Covenant-head, 
he felt the deep conviction, that every reed might make 
him tremble, and every blaſt of trial caſt him down. 
He knew (to uſe the words of a late writer) that 8 hy 
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God changed from his purpoſe of ſaving a man, when- 
ever the man, left to his own will, would change from 
© the defire of being ſaved ; he muſt renounce the ſtrongeſt 
© believer upon earth, in five minutes after he had com- 
5 mitted him to himſelf,**— But Luther had not so learned 

brift. 
| — called John de Medicis, was elected pope on the 
eleventh of March, 1513; and it is thought, that nothing 
contributed more to his elevation to the popedom, than 
his intrigues and connexions with ſome diſſolute women 
of great influence. He made a league with the emperor 
againſt France, to recover the places which the French 
held in Italy. He took that affair ſo much to heart, that 
having received the news of the misfortunes of the 
French, he died, it is faid, of mere joy: Not but there 
are writers who affirm, thar he was poiſoned. He died, 
on the ſecond of December, 1521, in the forty-fixth year 
of his age, and the ninth of his pontificate. He might 
juſtly be termed the father of revived and reſtored learn- 
ing, which claims from hiſtory a tribute perhaps not due 
to his other virtues as a man, or to his piety as a prelate. 
His encouraging arts and fciences; his boundleſs liber- 
ality to the poor, to wits, poets, artiſts, and men of 
letters, is what his apologiſts have to appoſe to abundance 
of ſcandalous defects, and grievous faults in his charac- 
ter. Even the failings of his character were productive 
of ſome public ufe ; for he ſeems to have had a contempt 
for the underſtanding of other nations, which led him 
to treſpaſs upon them too far in the matter of indul- 
gences, and other ecclefiaſtical propoſitions, that paved 
the way for the Reformation. | 

After the death of Leo, the ſeveral factions of the con- 
clave terminated in the election of Adrian VI. which 
highly diſpleaſed the people of Rome. He was born at 
Utrecht in 1459; and his father got his living by barge- 
making: But the univerſity of Lonvarn ſupplied his do- 
meſtic indigence, and educated the fon, who made a 
great progreſs in all kinds of ſciences, and was appointed 
pzeceptor to the archduke Charles in 1507. The new 
pope refuſed to change his name: And in every thing 
expreſſed his averſion to p and pleaſures. He was 
thought fit to be raiſed to the papacy, which had need, at 
that time, of a man learned in divinity, to oppoſe Luther 
and alſo of one capable of governing a ſtate, becauſe of 
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the troubles in Italy. But he thought it neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, to reform the diſcipline of the church, and 
particularly the abuſes of the court of Rome, which he 
obſerved, and publicly acknowledged, in a very ſtrong 
manner. He began with revoking all the privileges 
—— to the Franciſcans, by the promulgation of in- 
ulgences: Next, he aboliſhed part of the reſervations, 
acceſſions, regreſſes, and ſuch inventions, which were 
called the ſnares of the court of Rome : And afterwards 
he attempted to reform the diſcipline of the church ; as 
alſo the manners of the clergy and laity : But his laud- 
able views were prevented by the cardinals, and prieſts, 
who could not endure the thoughts of a Reformation, 
which was ſo contrary to their intereſt. Eraſmus enter- 
tained ſome hopes, that his old friend and ſchool-fellow, 
Adrian VI. would do ſome good. The new pope de- 
plored the ſad life of the clergy, and the corruption of 
morals which had appeared in ſome popes : But his reign 
was ſhort, and troubleſome; which made him ſay, 
had more ſatisfaction in governing a college of Louvain, 
than in governing the whole Chriſtian church. | 
_ Luther was now at open war with the church of Rome, 
and wrote againſt the excommunication iſſued by the 
pope: He alſo attacked the biſhops, and eccleſiaſtical 
princes, in a work, entitled, Againſt the order, falſely 
called, the order of biſhops.” And he exhorted the 
Rates of Bohemia to continue in their ſeparation from the 
Reman church. He wrote his rough anſwer to Henry VIII. 
in Latin, and afterwards tranſlated it into German. Emer 
wrote the life of Benno, biſhop of Miſnia in the eleventh 
century, whoſe principal merit was, that he had been a 
rebel and a traitor; yet he was canonized by pope Adrian 
VI. for his miracles. Luther wrote againſt this canoni- 
zation, and treated Benno's miracles as human frauds, or 
diabolical operations. Every thing co-operated with the 
decree. of heaven, in ſpreading the doctrines of Luther; 
and the fpirityal monarchy of Rome was on the brink of 
Tun. | . L 
As the diet of Worms had not ſettled the tranquillity of 
the empire, another diet was appointed by the emperor 
to be held at Nuremberg in November, 1522. The em- 
peror was not preſent, and his brother Ferdinand ſupplied 
his place. The pope ſent his nuncio, Cheregatus, to this 
diet; with letters, in manner of a brief, to the princes ; 
and inſtructions how to proceed againſt Luther. The 
pope informed the diet, that Luther continued to _ 
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and repleniſh the world with new books; which grieved 
him the more, becauſe he was his countryman. He ex- 
horted the members to reduce Luther, and his adherents, 
to a conformity of faith with the church: But, if this 
s peſtiferous canker cannot be cured with gentle medi- 
eines, ſharper ſalves muſt be proved, and fiery ſearings: 
The putrified members muſt be cut off from the hes of 
5 leſt the ſound parts ſhould be infected.“ Yet 
nuncio was inſtructed to declare, © that God ſuffered this 
c perſecution to be inflicted upon his church for the fins 
© of men, eſpecially of prieſts and prelates of the clergy.” 
The - cardinals ſtrongly reſented theſe reflections caſt 
upon them in ſuch an aſſembly; and it is imagined chat 
the life of Adrian was ſhortened on that account, 

The diet anſwered the nuncio by writing, that they 
had not put the papal ſentence, nor the imperial edict, into 
execution againſt Luther, for fear of raiſing civil commo- 
tions: But they particularly defired he would apply a 
remedy to the abuſes and grievances of which they would 
give him a memorial ; as this would be the only way to 
re-eſtabliſh peace and concord between the eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular orders, They thought it would be neceſſary, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to call a free council in Germany, to 
extirpate all errors and abuſes: And that all controverſ: 
ſhould ceaſe, till the determination of ſuch a council 
ſhould be known. The nuncio replied, that the negli- 

nce which they had ſhewn concerning Luther, was 
offenſive to God, to the pope, the emperor, and the em- 
pire: That they ſhould obſerve the imperial edict; and 
alſo put in execution the decree of the council of La- 
teran, which inhibits the printing of any book about 
_ matters, without being licenſed by the ordinary. 

he diet, in the reign of Maximilian, propoſed ten 
| againſt the court of Rome: But this diet of 
uremberg ſent one hundred heads of complaint, or 
grievances, to the pope; with a proteſtation, that they 
neither could nor would endure ſuch oppreſſions and 
extortions. The principal of the centum gravamina were 
againſt the great number of human conſtitutions ; indul- 
gences ; eccleſiaſtical cauſes; - collation of benefices; an- 
nates; exemption of eccleſiaſtics in criminal cauſes ; 
excommunication ; and many others which they reſerved 
to be propoſed, when juſtice was done them in theſe. 
This reſolution of the diet was publiſhed, on the ſixth 
of March, 1523, in the form of an edict; but both the 
Papiſts and Lutherans interpreted it in favor of them- 
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ſelves. Luther continued to publiſh ſeveral new tracts; 
and undertook to compoſe a new form of celebrating the 
communion in the church of J7#tanberg. He would have 
none admitted to the communion, but fich as could give 
an account of their faith; and who knew the nature, uſe, 
and benefit of the Lord's Supper: He appointed, that 
both kinds ſhould be given; and that thoſe, who would 
take only in one, ſhould have neither, ; 

Jodocus Clichtouvæus, and Joannes Cochlæus, anſwered 
Luther; againſt whom, and the Reformation, the writings 
'of Cocblæus have been the fund of virulent abuſe, for all 
thoſe who have ſlandered the Prote{tant religion ever 
ſince: But Luther anſwered, and confuted, both theſe 
_ antagoniſts; as alſo two others, John Faber, afterwards 
biſhop of Vienna, and Conradus Collinus, a Dominican, 
Luther was deſirous of totally ſuppreſſing the monaſtic 
orders, and wrote a book called, The common rea- 
„ fury,“ for blending them with the public; which 
made his enemies fay, he ſet himſelf up as 2 ſupreme 

legiſlator, and diſpoſer of the revenues of the church.“ 

+ Euinglius, at this time, was eſtabliſhing his doctrine in 
Switzerland But differed: from Luther in the doctrine of 
the ſacrament. Pope Adrian Vi. died on the twenty- 
fourth of October, 1523, in the fixty-fifth year of his age; 
without being able to reform the church. He was fuc- 
ceeded by the cardinal Julius de Aedicis, who aflumed the 
name of Clement VII. The new page fent cardinal Cam- 
Wb to the diet of Nuremberg, in February, 1524, when 
had an audience of the aſſerably, and vainly endeavored 
to {top their complaints by promiſes. The diet declared 
for a free council, to allay the diſputes of Luther : But 
the legate procured a private aflembly to be held at 
Ratifbon in July, where it was agreed, that the edict of 
Forms ſhould be put into execution; and that thirty-five 
articles of certain conſtitutions, made for the Reforma- 
tion of the German clergy in purſuance of the late com- 
plaints, ſhould be publiſhed. The doctrines of Lather 
were generally favored by the imperial cities, whofe 
deputics held an aſſembly at Spires, and explained the 
decrees of Nuremberg in their favor, while the other 
fat at Ration. 

Luther expoſed: the contradictions in the two laſt edicts; 
and the popiſh princes oppoſed Lutheraniſm, by putting 
thoſe edicts in execution. Luther was certainly right, in 
aſſerting, that the edits of Nuremberg and Spire con- 
tradicted each other: For if the edict of Worms, which 
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condemned Luther as a heretic, was to be obeyed ; why 
ſhould the diet of Nuremberg, which ordered that edict to 
be executed, alſo order his books to be examined at 
Spires? And if an examination was to be made of his 
writings, why was he to be condemned as a heretic, be- 
fore ſuch examination as made ? 

Luther publithed a book “ Of the Duty and Dignity 
of the civil Magiſtrate;“ and wrote an elegy upon 
two Auguſtine monks, who were burnt for Lutheraniſm 
at Bruſſels, Their names were Henry Hoe, and John 
Eſch. The greateſt error they were accuſed of, was, 
that men ought to truſt only in God.“ They, ſuffered 
with heroic conſtancy; and Luther compoſed a hymn in 
their praiſe, which was ſung in the reformed churches. 
The charitable catholics rejoiced at their death, and 
called them the devil's martyrs :* But Eraſmus had the 
courage to declare his diſlike of ſuch barbarous and un- 
chriſtian proceedings; and obſerved, that the ſufferings 
of theſe men had brought over multitudes to Luther- 
aniſm. About this time Luther wrote a conſolatory 
epiſtle to three noble ladies at Miſuia, who were baniſhed 
from.the duke of Saxony's court at Friburg for reading 
his books. The diſputes between Luther and Caroleſta- 
dius increaſed, and the latter retired from Wittenberg to 
Ortamunden, where he was followed by Luther, who 
accuſed him of making innovations in the public worſhip 
without the conſent of the magiſtrate; and the elector 
baniſhed Caroloſladius out of his dominions. He ſettled 
at Straſburgh, where he publiſhed two books upon the 
Lord's Supper, to maintain that “the body of Feſus 
„ Chriſt is not in the ſacrament.” Zuinglius would not 
abſolutely condemn his opinion : But he cenſured his 
conduct, and rejected his interpretation, 

About this time, . the Anabaptiſts ſprang up under 
Aluncer and Stert, who were diſcovered to be fanatics, 
and were baniſhed Saxony, A rebellion enſued, which 
the popiſh writers attribute to the riſe of Lutheraniſm : 
But it has been fully proved, that theſe tumults were 
occaſioned by grievances of a civil nature. The pea-. 
ſants refuſed to pay obedience to their ſuperiors, and 
deſolated whole countries in a moſt barbarous manner; 
but they were reduced, and returned to their duty, after 
more than one hundred thouſand of their aſſociates had 
been killed during this commotion, and their leaders had 
received the puniſhment they deſerved. Their principal 
tenets were theſe ; 
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1. That every man hath the ſpirit. 2 
2. That the ſpirit was nothing more than our natural 
© reaſon and underſtanding. | 

3. That every man believes, or may believe. | 

4: That there is no hell to torment ſouls, but that 
© the body only is condemned. | 

5. That every ſoul ſhall be ſaved. 

6. That we are taught by the law of nature to do to 
© others, as we would have — do to us; and that this 
« principle is all we are to underſtand by the term faith, 

7. That we do not fin againſt the law by concupiſ- 
© cence, if in the will we do not follow that concupiſ- 
© cence. | , 
38. © That a man not having the holy Spirit hath no 
©* fin; becauſe he is without reaſon, which is only another 
name for the holy Spirit. 

9. That infants are not to be baptized, 

x0. That all things are to be held in common.” 
Luther exerted himſelf againſt theſe fanatical people, 
and ſet forth a treatiſe, wherein he admoniſhed them to 
lay down their arms, and proved the neceſſity of obeying 
their magiſtrates. Theſe Anabaptiſts were enemies to 
popery, and a ſcandal to the Reformation. The exhor- 
tations of Luther on this occaſion, both to the rebellious 
peaſants, and to the tyrannical nobles, were excellent, 
and gave a high idea of his probity, plain-dealing, and 

ſenſe. 3 increaſed, and was eſtabliſhed 
in ſeveral cities, even before theſe ſeditions were ſup- 
preſſed in Germany. It was publicly profeſſed by the 
elector of Saxony, the landgrave of H., and the duke 
of Brunſwick. It was received at Straſburgh, Francfort, 
Mentz, and Cologne: And it prevailed in almoſt all the 
ſtates of the empire, except in the hereditary countries 
ſubject to the emperor. 

Bro mus had been frequently ſolicited by the pope, 
and the popiſh princes, to write againſt Luther: But he 
avoided the diſpute, till he was ſuſpected of being a 
Lutheran, and then he undertook to oppoſe him, in a 
book entitled, A Diatribe, or Conference about Free- 
« will,” againſt the opinion of Luther concerning liberty. 
The —— themſelves have rejected that opinion: 
But Luther and Eraſmus were in the ſame condition and 
ſituation in one reſpect: They had innumerable adver- 
ſaries, and for the moſt part extremely contemptible. 
Le Clerc ſuppoſes that Luther was a Thomiſt : But we 
find, that he abhorred Ariſtotle, and deſpiſed the ſchool- 
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men in general ; particularly both the Thomiſts and 
Scotiſts. If he was a favorer of any ſcholaſtic ſeR, it 
was that of Occam, whom he eſteemed. Therefore, .a 
judicious divine thinks, that Luther firſt received his 
doctrine of predeſtination from Auguſtine, of whom he 
was a great admirer. Certain it is, that ſcarce any man 
ever carried the doctrine of predeſtination to greater 
lengths, or wrote more poſitively in defence of it“. If 


there 


®* Witneſs his book de ſervo arbitrio, written againſt Eraſmus, who 
had attacked the doctrine of predeſtination. Eraſmus had faid : 
© What can be more uſeleſs, than to publiſh this paradox to the 
* world? namely, that whatever we do, is done, not by virtue of 
© our own free-will, but in a way of neceſſity, &c, What a wide 
© gap does the publication of this tenet open among men, for the 
* commiſſion of all ungodlineſs! What wicked perſon will reform 
© his life? Who will dare to believe himſelf a favourite of heaven? 
Who will fight againſt his own corrupt inclinations? Therefore, 
© where is either the need, or the utility, of ſpreading theſe notions, 
from whence ſo many evils ſeem to flow?” 
To which, LurnER replies: If, my Eraſmus, you conſider theſe 
paradoxes (as you term them) to be no more than the inventions of 
men; why are you ſo extravagantly heated on the occaſion? In 
that caſe, your arguments affect not me: For there is no perſon, 
now living in the world, who is a more avowed enemy to the doc- 
«« trines of men, than myſelf, But, if you believe the doctrines, in 
«© debate between us, to be (as indeed they are) the doctrines of God 
„% you muſt have bid adieu to all ſenſe of ſhame and decency, thus 
« to oppoſe them. I will not aſk, Whither is the modefly of Eraſmus 
«« fled? but, which is much more important, Where, alas! are your 
« fear and reverence of the Deity, when you roundly declare, that 
c this branch of truth, which He has revealed from heaven, is, at 
4 beſt, uſeleſs, and unneceſlary to be known? What! ſhall the glo- 
*« rious Creator be taught, by you his creature, what is fit to be 
4% preach'd, and what to be ſuppreſs'd? Is the adorable God fo 
« very defective in wiſdom and prudence, as not to know, till you 
« inſtru him, what would be uſeful, and what pernicious? Or 
% could not HE, whoſe underſtanding is infinite, foreſee, previous to 
« his revelation of this do&rine, what would be the conſequences of 
4% his revealing it, till thoſe conſequences were pointed out by you? 
« You cannot, you dare not ſay this. If, then, it was the divine 
40 pleaſure to make known theſe things in his word; and to bid his 
% meſſengers publiſh them abroad, and leave the conſequences of their 
4 ſo doing to the wiſdom and providence of Him, in whoſe name they 
4% ſpeak, and whoſe meſſage they declare; who art thou, O Eraſmus, 
% that thon ſbouldeft reply again God, and ſay, to the Almighty, What 
« doefl thou? St. Paul, diſcourſing of God, declares peremptorily, 
ws be will he hardeneth: And again, God willing to ſbeau hit 
« evrath, &c. And the Apoſtle did not write this, to have it ſtifled 
* among a few perſons, and buried in a corner; but wrote it to the 
« Chriſtians at Rome: Which was, in effect, bringing this doctrine 
upon the ſtage of the whole world; ſtamping an wniverſal impri- 
« matur upon it; and publiſhing it to believers at large, 2 
, e «rf the 
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there was any difference between Luther and the Tho- 
miſts of the church of Rome, it was this, that Luther 
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ſpake more ſimply, ſincerely, and openly than they; for 
6 he 


the earth,-What can found harſher, in the uncircumciſed ears of 
carnal men, than thoſe words of Chriſ, Many are called, but few 
are choſen? and elſewhere, I know whom I bawe choſen. Now, 
theſe and fimilar aſſertions of Chriſ and his Apoſtles, are the ver 
fifions which you, O Eraſmus, brand as uſeleſs and burtfol, 
You object, If le 7 things are ſo, who will endeavour to amend his 
life? T anſwer z Without the Holy Ghott, no man can amend his 
life to purpoſe. Reformation is but varniſh'd hypocriſy, unleſs it 
proceed from grace. The ele& and truly pious are amended by 
the Spirit of God : And thoſe of mankind, who are not amended 
by Him, will periſh.-You aſk, moreover, Who will dare to be- 
lieve himſelf a favourite of heaven ? I anſwer; It is not in man's 
own power to believe himſelf ſuch, upon juſt grounds, till he is 
enabled from above. But the Ele& ſhall be fo enabled: They 
ſhall believe themſelves to be what indeed they are. As for the 
reſt, who are not endu'd with faith, they ſhall periſh; raging and 
Blaſpheming, as you do now. But, ſay you, Theſe dotrines open 
a door io ungodimmeſs, I anſwer; Whatever door they may open to 
the i##pious and prophane; yet, they open a door of righteouſneſs 
to the elect and boly, and ſhow them the way to heaven, and the 
path of acceſs unto God, Yet you would have us abftaim from the 
mention of theſe grand doctrines, and leave our people in the dark, 
as to their election of God: The conſequence of which would be, 
that every man would bolſter himſelf up with a delufive hope of a 
ſhare in that ſalvation, which is ſuppos'd to lie open to all; and, 
thus, genuine humility, and the practical fear of God, would be 
kick'd out of doors. This would be a pretty way indeed of flapping 
up the gap, Eranus complains of! Inttead of cloſing up the door 
of licentiouſnels, as is falſely pretended; it would be, in fact, 
opening a gulph into the nethermoſt hell. Still you urge, Where 
is either the neceſſity, or utility of preaching predefliination ? God him- 
ſelf teaches it, and commands xs to teach it: And that is anſwer 
enough. We are not to arraign the Deity, and bring the motives 
of his will to the teſt of human ſcrutiny ; but ſimply to revere both 
Him and It. He, who alone is all-wiſe and all-juſt, can, in reality 
(however things appear to us), do wrong to-no man; neither can 
he do any thing unwiſely or raſhly. And this conſideration will 
ſuffice, to filence all the objectiòns of truly religious perſons. How- 
ever, let us, for argument's ſake, go a ſtep farther. I wilt venture 
to aſſign, over and above, T<vo very important reaſons, why theſe 
doctrines ſhould be publicly taught: 1. For the humility of our 


& pride, and the manifeſtation of divine grace. God hath aſſuredly 
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promis'd his favour to the truly humble. By truly humble, I mean, 
thoſe who are endu'd with repentance, and deſpair of ſaving them- 
ſelves: For a man can never be ſaid to be really penitent and 
humble, till he is made to know that his ſalvation is not ſuſ- 
pended, in any meaſure whatever, on his own . ſtrength, machi- 
nations, endeavours, free-will, or works: But entirely depends on 
the free pleaſure, purpoſe, determination, and efficiency of another; 
even of God alone, Whilit a man is perſuaded, that he has it 
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ne abſolutely denied there was any ſuch thing as free- 
will; whilſt they admitted it in words. This, perhaps, 
deceived Eraſmus, who imagined he was only diſputin 
againſt Luther, whilſt he was really diſputing as —. 
againſt Thomas Aquinas and his followers, as againſt the 
Reformers. To attack Luther upon the ſingle point of 
liberty and neceflity, was, in an oblique and indirect 
way, to allow him ſuperior to his adverſaries in other 
reſpects: Eraſmus very dextrouſly and artfully choſe this 
point of diſputation, that he might appear to the Ro- 
maniſts to write againſt Luther; and yet that he might 
ny png his other doctrines oppoſite to the Roman 
church, 

Eraſmus inſiſted, that the human will co- operates with 
the grace and aſſiſtance of God; and that a man ſhould 
uſe all his endeavors to attain to perfection. He ſhews 


£ in his power to contribute any thing, be it ever ſo little, to his 
« own ſalvation ; he remains in carnal confidence: He is not a fe- 
« deſpairer, and therefore he is not duly humbled before God: 80 
« far from it, that he hopes ſome favourable juncture or opportunity 
& will offer, when he may be able to lend an helping hand to the 
„% hufinefs of his ſalvation.— On the contrary, whoever is truly con- 
* vinced that the whole work depends fingly and abſolutely on the 
© will of God, who alone is the author and finyber of ſalvation z ſuch 
« a perſon deſpairs of all ſe!f-afiffance : He renounces his own will, 
« and his own Itrength: He waits and prays for the operation of 
« God : Nor waits and prays in vain, For the Elz#'s fake, therefore, 
*« theſe doctrines are to - preach'd : That the choſen of God, being 
* humbled by the knowledge of his truths ; ſelf- empty d, and ſunk, 
« as it were, into nothing in his preſence z may be faved in Chrif, 
te with eternal glory. This, then, is one inducement to the publi- 
* cation of the doctrine; that the penitent may be made acquainted 
« with the promiſe of grace, plead it in prayer to God, and receive 
it as their own. 2. The nature of the Cbriſtian faith requires it. 
« Faith has to do with things not ſeen.—And this is one of the higheſt 
« degrees of faith, ſtedfaſtly to believe that God is infinitely merciful, 
« tho* he faves (comparatively) but few, and condemns ſo many; 
« and that he is frily juft, tho', of his own Will, he makes ſuch 
«© numbers of mankind neceffarily liable to damnation. Now, theſe 
© are ſome of the unſeen things, whereof faith is the evidence, 
« Whereas, was it in my power to comprehend them, or clearly to 
« make out, how God is both inviolably juſt, and infinitely mereiful, 
& notwithſtanding the diſplay of wrath and ſeeming inequality in his 
t diſpenſations reſpecting the reprobate; faith would have little of 
« nothing to do. But now, ſinee theſe matters cannot be W 0 
& comprehended by us, in the preſent ſtate of imperfection; there is 
© room for the exerciſe of faith. The truths, therefore, reſpecting 
« predeſiination in all it's branches, ſhould de taught and publiſt'd ; 
6 They, no leſs than the other myſteries of Chriſtian doQtrine, being 
«« proper objects of faith, on the part of Ged's people. See Tor- 
% LADY's Zanchius, p. 97, &c. 
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that man was created a free agent; but took a middle 
way between thoſe who deſtroy free-will entirely, and 
thoſe who attribute too much to it: He would have 
ſomething aſcribed to it, but more to grace. 
Eraſmus ſent his treatiſe againſt 2 to the king of 
England, to Wolſey, Warham, and many more. Luther 
anſwered Eraſmus in his book De ſervo arbitrio” ; to 
which Eraſmus replied in two books, entitled, Hyper- 
DH. 
5 uther had wrote a letter to Eraſmus, full of life, fire, 
and ſpirit ; which vexed him not a little. He begins in 
the apoſtolical manner; Grace and peace to you from 
© the Lord Jeſus. After modeſtly reproving him, for 
keeping fair with the papiſts, he ſays, ** We ſaw that 
the wy had not conferred upon you the diſcernment, 
«© courage, and reſolution to join with us, and freely 
<< andopenly to oppoſe thoſe monſters ; and therefore we 
„ dared not to exact from you, that which greatly ſur- 
<< paſleth your ſtrength and your capacity. We have even 
yer 3 with your — — and honoured that portion 
of the gift of God which is in you.” Then having 
beſtowed upon him his due praiſes, as he had been the 
reviver of good literature, by means of which the holy 
. ſcriptures had been read and examined in the originals, 
he tells Eraſmus, that he had with-held ſome perſons from 
attacking him; and that he had reſtrained himſelf, though 
ee © What, ſays he, can I do now? Things 
* are exaſperated on both ſides; and I could wiſh, if it 
“ were poſſible, to act the part of a mediator between 
% you, that they might ceaſe to attack you with ſuch 
& animoſity, and ſuffer your old age to reſt in peace in 
<« the Lord. They would ſhew their moderation towards 
« you ſo much the more, ſince our affairs are advanced 
to ſuch a point, that our cauſe is in no peril, although 
even Eraſmus ſhould attack it with all his might.” 
He deſires of Eraſmus, if he cannot or will not defend 
their ſentiments, to let them alone; and concludes with 
a high compliment on his authority and reputation, 
Eraſmus anſwered this letter, and ſpeaks ambiguouſl 
of the Lutheran doctrine. Luther wrote another 1 
the Hyperaſpiſtæ, wherein he accuſes Eraſinus of Arianiſm. 
The Minorite brethren had ſaid, that Eraſmus laid the 
egg, and Luther hatched it:“ But, ſays Eraſmus, © I 
laid a hen-egg, and Luther hath hatched a very different 
F bird,” It is to be lamented that theſe two eminent men 
had any miſunderſtanding; as they had both tranſlated 
2 the 
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the holy ſcriptures, and were both inclined for a Refor- 
mation in the church. Eraſmus afterwards wrote ſome 
other treatiſes againſt the Reformers : Yet he honeſtly 
diſſuaded the German princes from hanging and burning 
the poor Lutherans; and declared himſelf againſt the 
cruel and ſanguinary methods of defending the cauſe of 
Rome. The Italians thought him a Lutheran ; and the 
Germans called him a Romanift : But every man paſſed 
for an heretic at Rome, who did not join in every article 
with the pope againſt Luther. About this time, the 
violent and unhappy controverſy, concerning the eucha- 
riſt, was excited among the proteſtants. As many books 
were written upon the ſubjeCt as would load ſeveral wag- 

ns; and were of no ſmall harm to the Reformation; 
which, like the growth of the Roman commonwealth, 
flouriſhed in the midſt of violent and continual diviſions, 

Luther was this year occupied in tranſlating the book 
of Job, which he was inclined to think was wrote by 
Solomon. He complained of the difficulty of the taſk ; and 
obſerved, ſomewhat jocoſely, that Fob choſe to fit on his 
dunghill, and to admit of no interpreters, 

Luther's memorable proteſtation, upon the article of 
juſtification, muſt not be omitted. I Martin Luther, 
an unworthy preacher of the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chrift, thus profeſs, and thus believe; that this article, 
© THAT FAITH ALONE, WITHOUT WORKS, CAN JUS- 
„ TIFY BEFORE Gop, ſhall never be overthrown neither 
«© by the emperor, nor by the Turk, nor by the Tartar, 
* nor by the Per/ian, nor by the pope, with all his 
* cardinals, biſhops, ſacrificers, monks, nuns, kings, 
„ princes, powers of the world, nor yet by all the 
„ devils in Hell. This article ſhall ſtand faſt, whether 
„they will or no. This is the true goſpel. Feſus 
„% Chrift redeemed us from our fins, and he only. This 
„ moſt firm and certain truth is the voice of ſcripture, 
„though the world and all the devils rage and roar. 
6 Chrif alone take away our fins, we cannot do this 
„ with our works; and as it is impoſſible to embrace 
„ Chrift but by faith, it is, therefore, equally impoſſible 
to apprehend him by works. If then faith alone muſt 
© apprehend Chriſt, before works can follow, the conclu- 
& fion is irrefragable; that faith alone apprehends him, 
*© before and without the conſideration of works: And 
this is our juſtification and deliverance from fin. Then, 
and not till then, good works follow faith, as its ne- 
e ceſflary and inſeparable fruit. This is the 477-0 
| © teach; 
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« teach; and this the Holy Spirit and church of the 
“faithful have delivered. In this will I abide. Amen.” 
The judgement of this great man, wpon ſynods and 
councils, is very remarkable: *I do not think it (ſays 
6 he) very ſafe to call a council of our friends, for the 
* ſettlement of a unity in ceremonies; for it will occa- 
„ flona bad example, though it be attempted with the 
« beſt zeal, as all councils of the church from the be- 
e ginning may ſerve to ſhew us. Thus, as in the 
% ſynod of the apoſtles, matters of action and tradition 
«© were much more treated of than matters of faith; ſo, 
in ſucceeding councils, were opinions and queſtions 
always agitated, without entering upon faith; for 
*© which reaſons I have a greater ſuſpicion and deteſ- 
tation of the very ſhadow of a council, than JI have 
* of free-will itſelf. If one church will not follow 
„ another in thoſe external things, what need is there 
to compel it by the decrees of councils, which ſoon 
are perverted into inſtitutions and traps for the in- 
© tanglement of fouls? Let one church, therefore, be 
at liberty either to follow or not to follow another ; 
s principally regarding, above all indifferent circum- 
$ ſtances, the unity of the ſpirit, founded upon one 
„ common faith in the word of God; which being main- 
„ tained, the difference of outward rites is only to be 
% conſidered as a difference in the fleſh and the elements 
© of the world,”—It would be happy for the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, if all its profeſſors were like-minded, and 
it would fave the goſpel much of that reproach, which 
infidels in all ages, upon this very account, have caſt 

upon it. 6 c | 
Luther laid aſide the friar's habit in Oober, 1524; and 
married Catharine de Bore, a lady of noble deſcent, who, 
with eight other nuns, was taken out of the nunnery at 
Nimptſchen in 1523, and carried to Mittenberg, by Leo- 
bard Coppen, of Torgau. Luther vindicated that action, 
and intended to marry Catharine to Glacius miniſter of 
Ortamunden, whoſe perſon ſhe difliked; and fo Luther 
married her himſelf, on the 13th of June, 1525, without 
confulting his friends: But Luther ſays, he took a wife 
in obedience to his father's command. Luther was then 
forty- two, and his wife was twenty-ſix. He was fo far 
from being aſhamed of entering into the holy ſtate of 
matrimony, that he exhorted the elector of Mentz, and 
the grand maſter of the Teutonic order, to follow his 
example; which was done by the latter, „ 
; the 
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the cenſure of the Romaniſts/ This grand maſter was 
Albert margrave of Brandenburgh, for whom that part of 
Pruſſia which belonged to the Fenodic order was formed 
into a ſecular duchy. He embraced the Lutheran reli- 
ions renounced his vow of celibacy, and married Anne 

ria of Brunſwick, He afterwards conformed to the 
Augſburg confe iſion, and founded an univerfityat Koning /- 
berg, in 1544, that the proteſtant religion might be in- 
troduced and eſtabliſhed in Pruſſia, and all the profeſſors 
were to be Lutherans. In thoſe times, marriage ſoon 

came a recommendation among the Reformers, and was 
a certain proof that they had abjured popery; for if a 
converted clergyman did not marry, he cauſed a ſuſpicion 
that he had not renounced the doctrine of celibacy. 

Luther was very fond of his wife, and uſed to call her 
his Catharine. She was handſome and modeſt : Luther 
did not pretend ſhe was without faults, but he believed 
the was leſs faulty than other women; and when ſhe had 
borne him a ſon a little after, he ſaid he would not 
change his condition for that of Cræſus. He was heard 
to ſay, that he would not exchange his wife for the 
kingdom of France, nor for the riches of the Venetians ; 
becauſe ſhe had been given him by God, at a time when 
he implored the aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt in rs, 
a good wife; and had ſtrictly regarded her conjug 
fidelity. But he profeſſed himſelf, that one great reaſon 
which induced him to marry was, to give an example 
of the doctrine he preached againſt celibacy, and to ſhew, 
that he was not afraid or aſhamed to do himſelf, what he 
exhorted and enjoined in others, 

Eraſmus ſent word to Nicholas Everard, preſident of 
the court of Holland, that the Lutheran tragedy would 
end, like the quarrels of princes, in matrimony. He 
fays, If the common ſtory be true, that antichriſt 
© ſhall be born of a monk and a nun, as they pretend, 
* how many thouſands of antichriſts are there in the 
world already? I was in hopes that a wife would have 
* made Luther a little tamer : But he has publiſhed a book 
© againſt me more virulent than ever.” Eraſmus was not 
well inſtructed in this affair, or he was too prone to give 
credit to the ſcandal which was publiſhed againſt Luther, 

Lutber had anfwered the king of England in a rough way, 
and was now perſuaded by his friends to write him a very 
humble letter, with ſome hope that his majeſty would favor 
the Reformation, Henry returned him a very haughty and 
churliſh anſwer; Upon which Luther, (as we have ob- 

3 ſerved) 
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ſerved) who had too much ſpirit to bear affronts even from 
crowned heads, declared publicly that he was very ſorry 
for having demeaned himſelf ſo far: And that he would 
never more throw away any civilities and ſubmiſſions 
upon Henry VIII. cardinal Cajetan, prince George of 
Saxony, or Eraſmus, who had all paid his humility with 
inſults. The king of England was chiefly angry, becauſe 
Luther had ſaid, that his book upon the ſacrament was 
made by another, and put out in his name. Luther be- 
lieved it was written by Lee, who was a zealous Thomiſt, 
and had been engaged in diſputes with Eraſmus, and was 
afterwards made archbiſhop of York : Therefore, Luther 
wrote another book, entitled, An anſwer to the abu- 
„ five and flanderous book of the king of England.” 
None ſuſpect the king wanted learning for ſuch a deſign: 
© But it is probable ſome other gardener gathered the 
© flowers, though king Henry had the honour to wear 
© the poſie, carrying the credit in the title thereof.” The 
king was aſſiſted by biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas More; 
in return for which, he afterwards cut off their heads. 

The diſturbances in Germany increaſed every day, and 
the emperor called another diet, which was held at Spires 
on the twenty-fifth of June, 1526. Ferdinand, and fix 
other deputies, ated for the emperor, and were for exe- 
cuting the edit of Worms But the elector of Saxony, 
and landgrave of Heſſe, were for holding a general coun- 
cil, and laid the foundation of an union for the defence 
of thoſe who followed the new doctrine. The emperor 
had a quarrel with the pope, who entered into a league 
againſt him with the French king, and the Venetian re- 
public. Charles V. told Clement VII. he would appeal to 
a general council, and vindicate himſelf, The next year 
his troops invaded 7taly, plundered Rome, and took the 
pope priſoner, who was obliged to ſubmit to ſome hard 
conditions before he was ſet at liberty. 

A motion was made in the conſiſtory at Rome to tempt 
Luther with a great ſum of money, and buy him off from 
oppoling opery: But one of the cardinals cried out, 
* Hlem! Germana illa beſtia non curat aurum, ſed auram.” 
The diſputes between the Lutherans and Zuinglians, 

about the ſacrament, continued till the emperor afſembled 
another diet at Sprres in March, 1529, when long and 
warm debates were held about religion. The Romanifts 
again infiſted, that the ban ſhould be executed upon the 
Lutherans; which was oppoſed by the electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburgh, the dukes of Lunenberg, the land _ 
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of NHeſſe, and the prince of Anhalt, who declared again for 
a council, either general or national. But the Romanifts 
2 and confirmed the decree of the former diet of 

res; againſt which the Lutheran princes, and fourteen 


cities, joined in a formal proteſt, whereby they appealed, 
from all that ſhould be done, to the emperor, a future 
council, or to unſuſpected judges; and accordingly they 
ſent deputies to the emperor, with a petition Gat this 
decree might be revoked. This was the remarkable pro- 
teſtation, which gave the name of PROTESTANTS to the 
Lutherans in Germany. The proteſters ated with ſo 
much ſteadineſs and reſolution, that the emperor was 
much ſtartled at it, and determined to uſe moderation 
for the preſent. 

The ſame year, the landgrave of Heſſe brought Luther 
and Zuinglius to a conference at Marpurg; when the 
Lutherans produced ſuch: articles as they objected againſt 
in the doctrine pf the Zuinglians. After ſome debates, 
articles were drawn up, in which they agreed about the 
Trinity, original fin, juſtification by faith, the efficacy 
of baptiſm, and the authority of the magiſtrates : But 
they diſagreed about the ſacrament, in the ſenſe and 
meaning of the words; A N they aſſented, that the 
communion ſhould be adminiſtered in both kinds; and 
2 denied tranſubſtantiation, as alſo the ſacrifice of the 
maſs, 

At this time, Solyman the Magnificent invaded Ger- 
many, and beſieged Vienna: But ſoon retired with great 
loſs. The emperor Charles returned to Germany, and 
appointed another diet to be held at Augſburg, which was 
opened on the twentieth of June, 1530. It was given 
out, that the emperor would tread the goſpellers under 
his feet; which made the proteſtant princes inclined to 
meet him in arms: But Luther prevailed on them to meet 
in peace. The princes appointed Luther, mn, us 
Jonas, and Pomeran, to draw up their form of doctrine, 
to lay before the diet, where Luther was too obnoxious 
to appear, and was left in the caſtle of Coburg, near at 
hand, that he might be conſulted on occaſion. Eraſmus 
excuſed himſelf from appearing at this diet, becauſe he 
knew upon whoſe judgement the emperor relied ; upon 
divines, in whoſe opinion whoſoever ſhould dare to open 
his mouth in fayor of piety, was a Lutheran, and worſe 
than a Lutheran. | 

The imperial chancellor opened the diet by declaring, 
that the emperor had I this aſſembly, that every 

| one 
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one might conſult upon ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be 


made, and offer in writing what he thought 22 
concerning religion. The proteſtant princes petition 
the emperor to permit their confeſſion of faith to be read 
in a full diet, which he refuſed; but granted them leave 
to read it in his preſence before a ſpecial aſſembly of 
princes, and other members of the empire. This con- 
feſſion of faith, which was afterwards called, The 
© AUGSBURG CONFESSION,' was delivered to his impe- 
rial majeſty both in Latin and German, with the authority 
whereon each article was founded. It was ſigned by 
the elector of Saxony; George margrave of n 
—— and Francis, dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenberg 
Phi 0 landgrave of Heſſe, and the princes of Anbalt; as 
alſo by the deputies of Nuremberg and Ruthlingen. 

The emperor ſhed tears when this confeſſion was read 
which were doubtleſs owing to the truth of the doctrines 
contained in it, and the moderation that Melan#hon had 
ſhewn in reviſing the whole. It was divided into two 
parts: The one contained twenty one articles upon the 
principal points of religion: And the other was con- 
cerning the ceremonies of the church. The emperor 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, when they had heard the confeſ- 
fion ; and the Romanifts agreed to draw up a confutation 
of it, which was undertook by Faber, Ectius, Cochlæus, 
Conradus de Wimpina, Conradus Collinus, and other popiſh 
divines, who examined the proteſtants confeſſion of faith 
ſtep by ſtep, and anſwered all the articles; ſome of which 
were approved, and others condemned; but ſome were 

tly received, and partly rejected, as will be ſeen in 
the life of Melanctbon. 

Luther, in his retirement, was not a little afraid to 
what lengths the pacific ſpirit of Melancthon might induce 
him to yield to the papiſts, and therefore wrote to him 
to be careful of what conceſſions he ſhould make them; 
for (ſays he) they will take them in the large, the 
larger, and largeſt ſenſe, but hold their own in the 
« ſtrict, ſtricter, and ſtricteſt. In ſhort, I have but a 
„ fmall opinion of this projected concord in doctrine : 
1 believe it truly impoſſible, unleſs the pope will 
„ renounce his popedom.” With regard to the Romiſh 
confutation of the proteſtant articles, he ſaid; 1 
<< thank God, who ſuffered our adverſaries to compoſe 
« ſo wretched a confutation. ws will reign for- 
„ ever. Let the devils, if they will, turn monks and 


* nuns; for truly no ſhape would better become 2 
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* than that, in which they have ſo long held forth 
&« themſelves, for the adoration of the world.” 7 
This confutation, however, was read before the diet, 
and the Remanifts ſaid they hoped the proteſtants would 
return to the communion. of the church, as they agreed 
in ſeveral points which had been formerly conteſted. 
The elector of Saxony anſwered, that the proteſtants 
were always ready to come to an union in religion, in 
any thing which was not prejudicial to their conſciences. 
In conſequence of this, the Romaniſis appointed. ſeven- 
teen perſons to treat about religion with the proteſtants ; 
and this conference was held at Aug/burg on the ſeventh 
of Augu/t. The popiſh deputies ſaid, that Luther would 
not ſubmit to the judgement of a council: But the 
proteſtants declared, they would refer themſelves to the 
determination of a council, to which they appealed; and 
alſo preſented to the emperor an apology for their con- 
feſſion, which put an end to the diet at Aug/burg, and the 
proteſtant princes returned home in October, without an 
accommodation with the Ramani/ts. 

The ſacramentarians alſo preſented their confeſſion of 
faith to the emperor at this diet; which was drawn up 
by Bucer and Capito: But this confeſſion was more un- 
acceptable than that of the Lutherans, and was anſwered 
by Faber and Eckius; in conſequence of which, the em- 
peror commanded the Zuinglians to renounce their errors, 
and threatened to compel . by his authority, if they 
refuſed, f 

A ſymbolical repreſentation was exhibited before the 
emperor and his brother Ferdinand at Augſburg, when the 
Lutherans preſented their confeſſion of faith to that aſ- 
ſembly. As the princes were at table, a company of 
perſons offered to act a ſmall comedy for the entertain- 
ment of the company. They were ordered to begin; and 
firſt entered a man in the dreſs of a doctor, — 
a large quantity of ſmall wood, of ſtraight and crooked 
billets, and laid it on the middle of the hearth and re- 
tired: On his back was written the name of Reuchlin, 
When this actor went off, another entered, apparelled 
alſo like a doctor, who attempted to make faggots of the 
wood, and to fit the crooked to the ſtraight ; but having 
labored long to no purpoſe, he went away out of humour, 
and ſhaking his head: On his back appeared the name 
of Eraſmus. A third, drefled like an Auguſtinian monk, 
came in with a chafing-diſh full of fire, gathered up the 
crooked wood, clapped it upon the fire, and blew till he 
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made it burn, and went away, having upon his frock 
the name of LuTHER. A fourth entered dreſſed like an 
emperor, who, ſeeing the crooked wood all on fire, ſeemed 
much concerned, and to put it out drew his fword, and 
poked the fire with it, which only made it burn the 
riſker:: On his back was written Charles V. Laſtly, a 
fifth entered, in his pontifical habit and triple-crown, 
who ſeemed extremely ſurprized to ſee the crooked billets 
all on fire, and by his countenance and attitude betrayed 
exceſſive grief: then looking about on every fide, to ſee 
if he could find any water to extinguiſh the flame, he 
caſt his eyes on two bottles in a corner of the room, one 
of which was full of oil, and the other of water ; and in 
his hurry, he unfortunately ſeized on the oil, and poured 
it upon the fire, which made it blaze fo violently that he 
was forced to walk off: On his back was written Les X. 
This farce wanted no commentary. | 
Luther wrote ſome books againſt popery, during the 
fitting of the diet ; particularly a treatiſe upon the ſecond 
Pſalm, in which he applied to the princes met at Au 
burg, what was ſaid in that Pſalm concerning the aſſembly 
and conſpiracy of the princes of the world againſt Feſus 
Chri/t, The emperor procured a decree in the diet, which 
allowed the proteſtant princes till the fifteenth of April 
following, to conſult about their ſubmiſſion to it; and 
his imperial majeſty promiſed to iſſue out his ſummons 
for a council to begin the next year. The proteſtant 
princes remained firm to their confeſſion of faith, and the 
__ publiſhed the decree of the diet on the ſixteenth 
of November, which ordered, that no alterations or inno- 
vations ſhould be made in the faith or religious worſhip 
of the church; and that none ſhould be admitted to the 
imperial chamber, who diſobeyed this decree. 
he elector of Saxony was ſummoned by the emperor 
to be preſent at Cologne, on the twenty-ninth of December, 
at the election of Ferdinand to be king of the Romans: 
But the elector appointed the other proteſtant princes to 
meet him at Smalkald, on the twenty-ſecond of the ſame 
month, where they entered into a confederacy to defend 
themſelves againſt the emperor and the Romaniſis, who 
were determined to put the decree, made at the diet of 
Augſburg, rigorouſly into execution. 
he court of Rome was greatly diſturbed at what had 
been tranſacted at the diet at Augſburg; and the pope 
employed his nuncios to diſſuade the emperor from hold- 
ing a council: But the emperor urged the neceſſity of 
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it; and the pope, on the firſt of December, 1530, wrote 
a circular letter to all the Chriſtian princes, informin 
them, that a council ſhould be held, and defiring them 
to countenance ſo holy a cauſe by their perſonal attend- 
ance. The proteſtant princes alſo wrote circular letters 
to the European ſovereigns, and particularly to the kings 
of England and France, requeſting their intereſt and pro- 
tection in obtaining a Reformation, which had been at- 
tem by John Cole in England, by Fohn Gerſon and 
Nicholas Clemangis in Prance, and by Luther in Germany. 
The kings of England and France, declared for a general 
council, peace, and Reformation; which encoura 
the confederate princes to meet again at Smallald on the 
twenty-ninth of March, 1531, when they renewed their 
league; and Luther compoled a treatiſe againſt the diet 
of Augſburg, to prove that it was lawful to reſiſt the 
magiſtrates, if they commanded any perſons to aſſault 
thoſe who would not ſubmit to the decree. 

The proteſtant princes held another aſſembly at Franc- 
fort on the fourth of July; and the emperor, on the thir- 
teenth of Fuly, 1532, by the treaty of Nuremberg, agreed 
that all the diſputes concerning religion ſhould ceaſe, 
until a free general council was held, which was to be 
within a year. The proteſtants inſiſted, that no inno- 
vation in doctrine ſhould be made from their confeſſion, 
nor any ceremonies introduced contrary thereto; which 
was granted by the emperor, and the proteſtant princes 
agreed to aſſiſt him in the war . the Turks, 

The elector of Saxony died in Auguft, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Fehn Frederic in his dominions, and zeal for 
the proteſtant cauſe. The pope ſent his nuncio, in Ja- 
nuary, 1531, to the new elector, to ſettle with him the 
conditions of holding a council: And the proteſtant 
princes met upon this occaſion at Smalkald, on the twen- 
ty-fourth of June, when they deſired that the council 
might be free, and be held in Germany, where theſe dif- 
ferences in religion firſt began: But the pope refuſed to 
comply with their requeſt. 

Luther diſſuaded the elector of Saxony from making an 
alliance with the Switzers, and perſiſted to unite more 
zealouſly than ever againſt the ſacramentarians: But 
Bucer undertook to reconcile the Lutherans and Zuing- 
lians. Luther met Bucer and Capito at Wittenberg, on 
the twenty-ſecond of May, 1536, when they entered into 
a long debate upon their faith and doctrine concernin 

the ſacrament; and they delivered to Luther the eonfeſ- 


non 
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fron of faith of the churches of Switzerland; but they 
could not agree in their articles of the form of union about 
the ſacrament. Luther explained himſelf concerning the 
Lord's Supper, by faying, he had never taught that Jeſus 
Cbriſt came down from heaven to the earth, either viſible 
or inviſible; and that he left it to the almighty power 
of God to effect how the body and blood of Chriſ are 
offered in the Lord's. Supper, keeping himſelf entirely 
cloſe-to the words of the ſcripture, This is my body, this 
it n blood, He obſerved, that as they could not under- 
ſtand each other, it was convenient they ſhould be friends, 
and entertain a — opinion reciprocally of themſelves, 
till the ſpirit of contention ſhould ceaſe among them 
and ſo he committed to the care of Bucer and Capito to 
finiſh what they had begun. 
About the beginning of the year 1527, Luther was 
attacked by a very ſevere illneſs, which brought him 
near to his grave. He applied himſelf to prayer, made 
a confeſſion of his faith, and lamented grievouſly his 
unworthineſs of martyrdom, which he had ſo often and 
ſo ardently deſired. In this ſituation he made a will, 
for he had a ſon and his wife was again with child, in 
which he recommended his family to the care of heaven: 
Lord God, ſays he, I thank thee, that thou wouldeſt 
© have me poor on earth and a beggar. I have neither 
&. houſe, nor land, nor poſſeſſions, nor money, to leave. 
Thou haſt given me a wife and children: Take them, 
I beſeech thee, under thy care and preſerve them, as 


thou haſt preſerved me.“ He bequeathed his deteſ- 


tation of popery to his friends and brethren ; agreeably 
to what he often uſed to ſay, ** Peftis eram vivus, moriens 
« ero mors tua, papa”; i. e. Living, I was the plague of 
the pope; and dying, I ſhall be his death. | 
Luther, from about this period, having laid the great 
foundation of the Reformation, was chiefly employed in 
raiſing and completing the ſuperſtructure, The remain- 
der'of his life was ſpent, in exhorting princes, ſtates, 
and univerſities, to confirm the great work, which had 
been brought about through him; and in publiſhing from 
time to time ſuch writings, as might encourage, direct, 
and aſſiſt them in doing it. The emperor threatened 
temporal puniſhment with armies; and the pope eternal 
pains with bulls and curſes; but Luther, armed with the 
intrepidity of grace, over and above his own courageous 
nature, regarded neither the one nor the other. His 
friend and aſſiſtant Melancthen could not be ſo — 3 
or 
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for Melanct hon had a great deal of ſoftneſs, moderation 
and diffidence in his conſtitution, which made him very 
uneaſy and alarmed at theſe formidable appearances, 
Hence we find many of Luther's letters were written on 
purpoſe to comfort him under theſe anxieties: I am (fa 
«© he, in one of theſe letters) much weaker than you in 
, private conflicts, if I may call thoſe conflicts private, 
* which I have with the devil; but you are much weaker 
„ than me in public. You are all diſtruſt in the public 
« cauſe; I, on the contrary, am very confident ; becauſe 
« I know it is a juſt and true cauſe, the cauſe of God 
„ and of Chrift, which need not tremble or be abaſhed. 
« But the caſe is different with me in my private con- 
ce flits, feeling myſelf a moſt miſerable finner, and there- 
& fore have great reaſon to look pale and tremble. Upon 
<« this account it is, that I can be almoſt an indifferent 
ſfpectator amidſt all the noiſy threats and bullyings of 
« the papiſts; for if we fall, the kingdom of Chri falls 
c with us: And if it ſhould fall, I had rather fall with 
« Chrift than ſtand with Czfar.” So again a little far- 
ther: You, Melandibon, cannot bear theſe diſorders, 
„and labour to have things tranſacted by reaſon, and 
« agreeably to that ſpirit of calmneſs and moderation, 
% which your philoſophy dictates. You might as well 
c attempt cum ratione _— to be mad with reaſon, 
„ Don't you ſee, that the matter is entirely out of your 
* power and management, and that even Chriſ himſelf 
“ forbids your meaſures to take place? If the cauſe be 
cc bad, indeed; let us renounce it: But if it be 3 
& why do we make God a liar, who hath promiſed to 
„ ſupport us? Does he make his promiſes to the wind, 
6“ or to his people?“ 

About the year 1533, he had a terrible controverſy 
with George duke of Saxony, who had ſuch an averſion to 
Luther's doctrine, that he obliged his ſubjects to take an 
oath, that they would never embrace it. However, ſixty 
or feventy citizens of Leipfic were found to have deviated 
a little from the catholic way, in ſome point or other; 
and they were known previouſly to have conſulted Luther 
upon it: Upon which duke George complained to the 
elector John, that Luther had not only abuſed his perſon, 
but alſo preached up rebellion among his ſubjects. The 
electar ordered Luther to be acquainted with this, and to 
be told at the ſame time, that if he did not clear himſelf 
from the charge, he could not poſſibly eſcape puniſhment. 
But Luther eafily refuted the accuſation by proving, * 
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he had been. ſo far from ftirring up his ſubjeQs againſt 
him, on the ſcore of religion, that, on the _— 
had exhorted them rather to undergo the greateſt - 
ſhips, and even ſuffer themſelves to be baniſhed. Indeed, 
it appears from all his conduct and writings, that no 
man more abhorred that impious principle of ſubverting 
kingdoms and ſtates, under a pretence of advancing the 
cauſe of God or his goſpel. The Almighty is ſurely 
able to effect his own will in this caſe: And it is the 
duty of Chriſtians to ſuffer and obey it. | 

In this year, 1533, Luther wrote a conſolatory letter to 
the citizens of Oſchatz, who had been baniſhed for the 
goſpel; in which letter he uſes theſe words; The devil 
„ js the hoſt in the world; and the world is his inn. 
“% Go where you will in the world, you will be ſure to 
s find this ugly hoſt walking up and down in it.” 

In the year 1534, he printed, and in the next year 
publiſhed, his tranſlation of the bible into German; in 
which latter year, he began publicly to preach upon the 
book of Geneſis, which taſk he ended with his life, as he 
is ſaid to have foretold. 

In the year 1538, aroſe the vile ſect of the Antino- 
mians, who taught that it mattered not how wicked a 
man was, if he had but faith. The 3 perſon 
amongſt them was Joannes Iſlebius Agricola. Luther had 
the honor not only of confuting, but of convertin 
ng man, and of bringing him back to his ſenſes an 

is duty. 

In - year 1540, Luther printed and prefaced the 
confeſſion of Robert Barnes, his intimate friend, and a 
learned divine, who was burnt this year at London for the 
goſpel. They became acquainted through Barnes's com« 
ing to Wittenberg about the buſineſs of king Henry the 
Eighth's diyorce. 

* was continually baited at by a world of furies; 
and he was particularly ſet up by providence to effect a 
Reformation. He publiſhed ſeventy - five propoſitions 
_ the divines of Louvain; and alſo a ſhort confeſſion 
of faith; after which he was ſent for to his native 
country, to compoſe a difference between the counts of 
Mansfield, He preached his laſt ſermon at. Wittenberg on 
the ſeventeenth of January, 1546; and, on the twenty- 
third, ſet out for Iſeben, where he was honorably enter- 
tained by the count, who eſcorted him to his apartments 
with one hufidred horſe. Luther attended the buſineſs 
upon which he came from the twenty-ninth of January, 

to 
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to the ſeyenteenth of February, when he fickened a little 
before ſupper of his uſual illneſs. This was an op- 
preſſion of humors in the opening of the ſtomach, with 
which Melan&hon, who was with him, had ſeen him fre- 
quently afflicted, His pain increaſed, and he went to 
bed, where he flept till midnight, when he awaked in 
— anguiſh that he found his life was near at an end. 
He then prayed in theſe words: ** I pray God to pre- 
«« ſerve the doctrine of his goſpel among us; for the 
<< pope and the council of Trent have grievous things in 
„ hand.” After which. he faid; * O heavenly Father, 
% my gracious God, and Father of our Lord Feſus Chrif, 
thou God of all conſolation, I give thee hearty tha 
* that thou haſt revealed to me thy Son 1 Chris. 
«< whom I believe, whom I profeſs, whom I love, whom 
<< I glorify, and whom the pope and the multitude of 
the wicked do perſecute and diſhonor,—TI beſeech thee, 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, receive my ſoul. . O my heavenl 
« Father, though I be taken out of this life, and m 
“ lay down this frail body; yet I certainly know, that 
I ſhall live with thee pany; and that I cannot be 
„ taken out of thy hands. God fo loved the world, &c, 
* Lord, I render up my ſpirit into thy hands, and come 
<< to thee. Lord, into thy hands I commend: my ſpirit: 
„Thou, O God of truth, haſt redeemed me! Albert 
count of Mansfield, Molandt hon, Fuſtus Jonas, and ſeveral 
other friends, attended him in his laſt moments, joining 
ray in prayer, that God would preſerve the dofrine of 

is goſpel among them, Melancibon ſays of Luther, that 
Having frequently repeated his prayers, he was called to 
God, * unto whom he ſo faithfully commended his ſpirit, 
to enjoy, no doubt, the bleſſed ſociety of the patriarchs, 
+ prophets, and apoſtles, in the kingdom of God the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Luther died on the eighteenth of February, 1546, in the 
fixty-fourth year of his age. A thouſand fables have 
deen invented concerning his death; nor would his ene- 
mies forbear publiſhin lies on this ſubject long after he 
had left this world. Some have ſaid, that he died ſud- 
denly; others that he killed himſelf; and ſome have im- 
pudently proceeded ſo far as to give out that he was 
taken away by the devil. Nor are they people of mean 
figure or credit, who vent theſe calumnies, but the moſt 
famous writers, as Cochleus, Beſſæus, Bozius, Fabianus, 
Fuſtiman, and Bullermine, This, ſays Bayle, reflects on 
the whole body of popery 8 for ſuch fables ought not -4 
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paſs the preſs. Father Muimbourg has rejected all theſe 
fooliſh ſtories; but he has been miſtaken in a notable 


fact. Speaking of Luther, he ſays, the elector of Saxony 
cauſed his body to be — with a moſt magnificent 


pomp to Wittenberg, where he erected for him a monu- 
ment of white marble, ſurrounded with the ſtatues of 
the twelve apoſtles, as if he had been the thirteenth 
with reſpect to Germany, He was honorably inter 
at Wittenberg : But Seckendorf has ſhewn that no ſuch 
ſtatues were placed round his tomb. 

The virulent partizans of the church of Rome tell us, 
that Luther was not only no divine, but even an out- 
rageous enemy and catumniator of all kinds of ſcience ; 
and that he committed groſs, ſtupid, and abominable 
errors againft the principles of divinity and philoſophy. 
They accuſe him of having confeſſed, that after ſtrug- 

ling for ten years together with his conſcience, he at 
aſt became a perfect maſter of it, and fell into Atheiſm : 
And add, that he frequently ſaid, he would renounce his 
portion in heaven, provided God would allow him a plea- 
ſant life for a hundred years upon earth. And left we 
ſhould wonder, that ſo monſtrous and ſuch unheard-of 
impiety ſhould be found in a mere human creature, they 
make no ſcruple to ſay, that an Incubus begat him. 
Theſe, and many more ſuch ſcandalous imputations, Mr. 
Bayle has been at the pains to collect, under the article 
LuTHER, in His dictionary; and has treated them 
with all the contempt and juſt indignation they deſerve. 
But let us leave thefe impotent railers, and attend a little 
to more equitable judges. Luther, fays Mr. Warton, in 
his appendix to Dr. Cave's Hiftoria Literaria, was * a man 
© of prodigious ſagacity and acuteneſs, very warm, and 

formed for great undertakings; being a man, if ever 
there was one, whom nothing could daunt or intimi- 
date. When the cauſe of en was concerned, he 
never regarded whoſe love he was likely to gain, or 
whoſe diſpleaſure to incur. He treated the pope's 
bulls, and the emperor's edicts, juſt alike; that is, he 
heartily deſpiſed both. In the mean time, it muſt be 
owned, that Luther often gave a greater looſe to his 
paſſions than he ought, and did not in his writings pay 
that deference to crowned heads which it is always 
neceſſary to pay: But every man has his foible, and 
this was Luther's. However, he was very diligent in 
© his application to letters, and very learned, conſidering 
© the times he lived in. His chief purſuit was in the 
3 | « ſtudy 
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6 ſtudy of the ſcriptures, upon a great part of which he 


wrote commentaries. He reformed the Chriſtian reli- 
gion from many errors and ſuperſtitions, with which 
it had been long corrupted; and reduced it, as well as 
he could, to its primitive purity. If in ſome places 
he appears not quite ſo orthodox, we muſt impute it 
to the times, and not to him; for it is no wonder, that 
one who attempts to cleanſe ſuch a ſtable of Augeus as 
the church of Rome, ſhould not eſcape free from ſpots 
and blemiſhes. He kept primitive antiquity conſtantly 
before his eyes, as his guide and rule; and, as Eraſmus 
has obſerved, many things are condemned as heretical 
in the writings of Luther, which are thought very or- 
thodox and pious in the books of Auguſtine and Ber- 
nard, Eraſmus allo ſays, that Luther wrote many 
things rather imprudently than impiouſly. His ſtile 
was rough and harſh, for in thoſe days every body 
could not write like Eraſmus, Politian, Bembus, &c. 
who were always reading T ully, Livy, and Terence, Yet 
how uncouth and inelegant ſoever his ſtyle may be, it 
every where breathes a genuine zeal and piety, which 
is more ſolicitous about things than words.“ 

Luther left a widow, three ſons, and two daugh- 
ters. His family was not extinct, when Seckendorf pub. 
liſhed his hiſtory, towards the latter end of the laſt 
century. Whilſt the troops of Charles V. were at Mit- 
tenberg, in the year 1547, the Spaniards ſoljcited the 
emperor. to pull > we Luther's monument, and wanted to 
dig up his bones: But the emperor had more generoſity 
and prudence, than to conſent to a procedure ſo baſe and 
infamous. 

Luther had 2 very ſharp and ſatirical ſtile: But his 
commentary on the epiſtle to the Galatians, was his 
favorite work, which he uſed to call his wife, his Catha- 
rine de Bore. It was a very great imprudence to publiſh 
ſuch a collection as the Sermones of or Colloquia 
Menſalia; for Luther's table-talk is the ſubject of the 
book. It was publiſhed, in 1571,, by Henry Peter Re- 
ben/tech, miniſter of Eiſcherbeim.; But Luther was not the 
author of that book, the publication of which was the 
eftect of an inconſiderate zeal. 

His faverite doctrine was juſtification by faith alone, 
and not by works, moral, legal, or evangelical: But we 
muſt do him the juſtice to obſerve, that he perpetually 
inculcated the abſolute neceſſity of good works. Accord- 
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ing to him, a man is juſtified 2 faith; but he cane 
not be juſtified without works; and where thoſe works 
are not to be found, there is aſſuredly no true faith. He 
was once ſomewhat inclined to the opinion, that fouls 
after death fleep till the reſurrection: But he afterwards 
faid, that the fouls of the faithful are in a ſtate of felicity ; 
and this feems to have been his laſt and ſettled opinion. 
He thought that the Fewi/h nation would never be con- 
verted; and that St. Paul's expreſſions concerning this 
m_—_ were miſunderſtood. | | 
uther was a magnanimous perſon even by the conceſ- 
on of his enemies; and undertook ſuch things as the 
world may reafonably admire, having oppoſed himſelf 
alone to the whole earth. His followers called them- _ 
ſelves Lutherans much againſt his mind: But they 
recede from him in many things, as may be ſeen by their 
w—_—_—_ 
n&thon fays, * Pomeranus is a grammarian; I am a 
© logician; and Juſtus Fonas is an orator: But Luther 
© is good at every thing; the wonder of mankind; for 
© whatever he ſays, or writes, it penetrates the heart, and 
© makes a laſting imprefſion,” Fre 
It has alfo been faid of Luther, that it was a great 
miracle a poor friar ſhould be able to ſtand againſt the 
pope : It was a greater that he ſhould prevail: And the 
reateſt of all, that he ſhould die in peace, as well as 
2 mus, when ſurrounded by ſo many enemies. 
he doctrine of this eminent divine, and great Re- 
former, was ſoon extended through all Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, England, and other countries, under different 
modifications, | | 
Lutber's works were collected after his death, and 
printed at Wittenberg in ſeven volumes folio. Catharine 
de Bore ſurvived her huſband a few years, and continued 
the firſt year of her widowhood at Wittenberg, though 
Luther had adviſed her to ſeek another place of reſidence. 
She went from thence in the year 1547, when the town 
was ſurrendered to the emperor Charles V. Before her 
departure, ſhe had received a preſent of fifty crowns from 
Chriſtian III. king of Denar; and the elector of 
Saxony, and the counts of Mam felt, gave her good tokens 
of their liberality. With thefe additions to what Luther 
had left her, ſhe had ſcarce wherewithal to maintain 
herſelf and her family. She returned to Wittenberg, 
when the town was reſtored to the elector, — — 
. v 
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lived in a very devout and pious manner, till the plague 
obliged her to leave it again in the year x552, She ſold 
what ſhe had at re and retired to Torgau, with 
a reſolution to end her life there. An awful provi- 
dence befel her in her journey thither, which proved 
fatal to her, The horſes growing unruly, and attempt- 
ing to run away, ſhe leaped out of the vehicle ſhe was 
conveyed in; and, by leaping, got a fall, of which ſhe 
died about a quarter of a year after, at Torgau, upon the 
twentieth of December, 1552. She was buried there i 
the | oy church, where her tomb and epitaph are ſtill — 
de ſeen; and the univerſity of Miitenberg, which was 
then at Torgau, becauſe the plague raged at Mittenberg, 
made a public programma concerning the funeral pomp. 


Upon Luther's tomb the univerſity of Wittenberg di- 
rected the following inſcription : 


MARTINI LUTHERI S. THEOLOGIA 
D. CORPUS H. L. S. E. QUI ANNO 
CHRISTI MDXLVI. XII. CAL. 
MARTII EISLEBII IN PA- 
TRIAS. M. O. C. v. AN. 

LXIII. M. III. D. X. 


TRANSLATION, 


© In this place lies buried the wy of Mak rx Lu- 
* THER, doctor of divinity, who died at Iſeben, his 
© birth-place, on the twelfth of the calends of March, 
© in the year 1546 z when he had lived ſixty-three years, 
three months, and ten days.” 


Beza's epigram upon Luther has deen much admired z 
and therefore we will preſent it to our Readers, | 


Roma orbem domuit; Romam ſibi ubegit: 

Viribus illa ſuis, fraudibus 2 5. 

Quanto iſto major Lutherus, major et ills : 

Hum i uno qui domuit calamo ! 

I nune! Alciden memorato, Græcia mendax ; 
Lutheri ad calamum ferrea cluua nihil. 


The learned Reader will excuſe the following unequal 
tranſlation, 3 ps, 
me 
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. Rome tam'd the world; yet Rome the pope hath aw'd; 
She roſe by force, but he by holy fraud, 

Greater than both how much was Luther, when 

He vanquiſh'd both with nothing but a pen ! 

Go, fabling Greece, and bid Alcides know, 

His club, as Luther's pen, gave no ſuch blow. 


Our ſerious Readers will, perhaps, be pleaſed with the 
inſertion of ſome remarkable ſayings and obſervations of 
this great man, which we will extract from that able and 
faithtul biographer, Melchior Adam. Eraſmus confeſſed, 
+ that there was more ſolid divinity contained in one leaf 
© of Luther's commentaries, than could be found in man 
«© prolix treatiſes of ſchoolmen, ang ſuch kind of authors.“ 

Speaking of the pope's uſing the maſs for departed 
ſouls, Luther obſerved, that be with his maſs was not 
« ſatisfied to thruſt himſelf into all corners of the earth, 
but he muſt needs go tumbling down into the yery 
% boſom of hell.“ | 

He uſed to call the jndulgence - merchants, purſes 
threſbers, 

There were many plots laid againſt his life, which the 
bloody papiſts ſought after by all means. Poiſon, dag- 
gers, piſtols, were intended; when fire and faggot could 
not be uſed, through the elector's protection. A Poliſh 
Few was hired for 2000 crowns to poiſon him. “ The 
% plot (ſays Luther) was diſcovered to me by the letters 
« of my — He is a doctor of phyſic, and dares to 
« attempt any thing: He would go about this bufineſs 
** with incredible craft and agility, He is juſt now ap- 
„ prehended.” —— However, God preſerved him from 
the malice of his enemies. It ſhews, however, what 
papiſts can attempt (ſays Melchior Adam); and if we 
wanted further proof of it, the words of Aleander, the 
pope's legate, are quite ſufficient. * Though you Ger- 

mans (ſaid he), who pay the leaſt of all people to the 
© Roman ſee, have ſhaken off the pope's yoke; yet we 
* will take care, that ye ſhall be devoured with civil 
wars, and periſh in your own blogd.'—A. pious reſo- 
lution indeed! | N. 

When Lutber's bold manner of expreſſing himſelf was 
cenſured, he replied ; “ Almoſt all men condemn my tart- 
46 neſs of expreſſion; but I am of your opinion, (ſays he 
© to his friend) that God will have the deceits of men 
& thus powerfully expoſed. For I plainly perceive, that 
é thoſe things, which are ſoftly dealt with in pur cor- 
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« rupt ive people but light concern, and are pre- 
* ey for ont. Hf I Is. exceeded the — of 
*« moderation, the monſtrous turpitude of the times has 
te tranſported me. Nor do I tranſcend the example of 
% Chrift, who, having to do with men of like manners 
called them ſharply by their own proper names, ſuch 
as, an adulterous and perverſe generation, a brood 
<« wipers, hypocrites, children of the devil, who could not 
« efcape the damnation of hell.” -——Braſmus, with all his 
refinement, could own, © That God had ſent in Luther 
© a ſharp phyſician, in conſideration of the immenſity of 
© the diſeaſes; which had infected this laſt age of the 
© world.” | 
Luther cauſed the Pſalms, uſed in wotſhip, to be tranſ- 
lated into German. We intend (ſays he to Spalatinus ), 
« after the example of the prophets and primitive fathers 
« of the church, to turn the Pſalms, for ſpiritual ſing- 
« ing, into the vulgar tongue for the common people; 
„ ſo that the word of God may remain among the people 
even in their finging; Upon this account, we ſeek 
« for ſome poets: And as you poſſeſs the copiouſneſs 
and elegance of the German, which you have greatly 
% cultivated; I would requeſt your aſſrſtance in this 
« buſineſs, in tranſlating ſome of the Pſalms into Ger- 
„ man verſe, according to the incloſed example. My 
« with is, to avoid all difficult and courtly texms, and 
<« to. uſe the ſimpleſt and moſt common phraſes, ſo that 
„ they are fit and proper, for the edification of the 
„ loweſt among the people. Let the ſenſe be clear 
c and as cloſe as poſhble to the original. To preſerve 
<« the ſenſe, when you cannot render word for word, it 
„may be right to uſe ſuch a phraſe as will moſt per- 
«© fectly convey the idea, I confeſs, I am not ſuffi- 
te cjently qualified myſelf; and therefore would requeſt 
«« you to try how near you can approach to Heman, 
66 Aſaph, and Feduthun,” 
e uſed to ſay of himſelf and the other miniſters ; 
« We are only planters and waterers, in adminiſtring 
«© the word and ſacraments; but the increaſe is not in our 
„ power.“ 
9 our righteouſneſs, he obſerved; Thou, 
„Lord Jeſus, art my righteouſneſs ; but I am altoge- 
„ther fin: Thou haſt taken what was mine, and haſt 
given me what was thine; thou haſt taken what thou 
« waſt not, and haſt given me what I was not before.“ 
RefpeCting 
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Reſpecting ceremonies, he ſaid ; '** I condemn ns ceres 
* monies, but ſuch as * or obſcure the goſpel.” 

With regard to human learning; he thus expreſſed him- - 
{elf ; 5* I am perſuaded, that true divinity could not well 
< be ſupported without the knowledge of letters: Of 
< this we have ſad proof, for while learning was decayed 
4% and in ruins, theology fell too, and Jay moſt wretchedly 
« obſcured; am ſure; that the revelation and mani- 
te feſtation of the word df God would never have been 
1 ſo extenſive and glorious as it is; if preperatorily, ike 


« ledge. upges and good learning had not riſen up 
on — — hey — moſt — miſtaken, 
«« who imagine; that the knowledge of nature and true 
46 e is of no uſe to a divine.“ | 

He adviſed, in the caſe of temptations, in this manner; 
< I would comfort thoſe, that are tried in their faith 
4c and hope towards God, in this way; firſt, let them 
© avoid ſolitarineſs, keep always in good company, ſing 
« the P/alms, and converſe upon the holy ſcriptures; 
« Secondly, Though it be the moſt difficult point to 
«© work upon the mind, yet it is the moſt preſent remedy, 
« if they can, through grace, perſuade themſelves, that 
<< theſe grievous thoughts are not their own, but Satan's; 
« and that, therefore, they ſhould earneſtly endeavour to 
„ turn che heart to other objects, and quit theſe evil 
« ſuggeitions: For to dwell upon them, or fight with 
„them, or to aim to overcome them, or to wait for an 
« end of them; is only to irritate and ſtrengthen them, 
© even to 3 without relief.“ 

It is well known, that Luther earneſtly defended Chri/?s 
corporal preſence in the ſacrament ; but it is ſaid; that 
he was of a contrary ſentiment a little before his death, 
and owned it. For as he was preparing to make his laſt 
journey to 2 he confeſſed to MAolancthon, on the 
twenty-third of January, 1546, chat he had gone too 
& far in the ſacramentarian contraverſy.” Mclanthen 

uaded him to explain himſelf by ſome public writing; 

ut to this he objected, ©* that by ſo dbing he ſhould 

© make all his doctrine doubtful ; but that he [ Melanc- 

1 then] might do as he thought fit, after his 4 
This ſpeech was made before ſeveral witneſſes. 

Luther frequently ſaid ; That a preacher ſhould take 
<< care not to bring three little fly dogs into his pro- 
«<< feſlionz via. PRIDE, COVETOUSNESS, and ENYY.” 
To which he added to preachers; „When you 2 
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« che people hear moſt attentively ; be aſſured, they will 
«© return the more readily, Three things make a divine, 
«© meditation, prayer, temptation. And three things 

are to be remembered by a miniſter ; turn over and over 
the bible; pray devoutly ; and be never above learning. — 
«© They are the beſt preachers for the common people 
*© who ſpeak in the meaneſt, loweſt, humbleſt, and moll 
« ſimple ſtyle.” 8 

In private life, Luther was an example of the ſtricteſt 
virtue, At dinner or ſupper, he would often dictate 
matter of preaching to others, or correct the preſs; and 
ſometimes amuſe himſelf with muſic, in which he took 
great delight. Though a large man, he was a very mo- 
derate eater and drinker, and not at all delicate in his 
appetite, for he uſually fed upon the ſimpleſt diet, He 
much delighted in his garden, and was very fond of cul- 
tivating it with all kinds of plants. In ſhort, be was 
never idle. 

Though he had not much himſelf, he very freely be- 
ſtowed of what he had upon others. A poor ſtudent, 
aſking money of him, he deſired his wife to give ſome, 
who excuſing herſelf on account of their poverty ; he 
took up a filver cup and gave it to the ſcholar, bidding 
him to ſcll it to the goldſmith, and keep the money for 
his occaſtons, When a friend ſent him two hundred 
pieces of gold, he beſtowed them all on poor ſcholars, 
And when the elector gave him a new gown, he wrote in 
anſwer, ** That too much was done; for if we receive 
k“ all in this life, we ſhall have nothing to hope for in 
the next,” He took nothing of printers, for his works, 
to his n uſe, ſaying, ** *Tis true, I have no money, 
* but am indeed poor; yet I deal in this moderate man- 
* ner with printers, and take nothing from them for my 
4% variety of labours, except ſometimes a copy or two, 
„This, I believe, may be due to me, when other au- 
„ thors, even tranſlators, for every ſheet have their ſtipu- 
<« lated price,” When he had ſome money ſent him, he 
wrote thus to a friend; © I have received by Taubenheim 
* an hundred pieces of gold; and at the ſame time Schart 
*© has ſent me fifty; ſo that I begin to fear, leſt God ſhould 
« give me my portion here, But I ſolemnly proteſt, 
£ that I would not be ſo ſatisfied from Him: I will 
$ either preſently return, or get rid of them. For what 
* is ſo much money to me? I have given half of it to 

* Prior, and made him rey happy.” 
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He had great tenderneſs for his family. When he faw 
Magdalen his eldeſt daughter at the point of death, he 
read to her this paſſage from the xxvith of _ Thy 
dead men ſball live, together with dead body fhall they 
ariſe: Awake and ſing, ye that dwell in the duſt; for thy 
dew is as the dew of An and the earth ſball caſt out the 
dead. Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers and 
ſhut thy doors about thee : Hide thyſelf as it were for a little 
moment, until the indignation be ou rp. My daughter, 
% do thou enter (fays he) into thy chamber with peace: 
% ſhall ſoon be with thee; for God will not permit me 
< to ſee the judgements, that hang over Germany.” And 
upon this he poured forth a flood of tears. Yet after- 
wards, when he attended the funeral, he contained him- 
ſelf, ſo as not to appear to weep. 

What he ſaid of the covetouſneſs of the Germans and 
of the prevailing ſcarcity in his time, may be applied to 
ſome other profeſſing people beſides them. We are 
< in dread of famine; and famine we ſhall feel, without 
* remedy. And as we, without neceflity, and like im- 
<< pious and faithleſs heathens, have been diſtracted with 
<< carefulneſs, ſolicitous leſt we ſhould be deſtroyed by 
, famine, and utterly neglecting the word and work of 
God: ſo he will permit the evil day ſhortly to come, 
«© which will bring with it a moſt heavy load of ſorrows, 
<< beyond our power either to ſuſtain or remove.” 

Being once aſked, Whether we ſhould know each other in 
heaven? he anſwered; <* How was it with Adam? He 
„ had never ſeen Eve; for when God formed her, he 
«6 was in a deep ſleep; yet when he awaked and ſaw her, 
<c he did not aſk, Who ſhe was? or from whence ſhe 
„ came? but immediately ſaid, that ſhe was fleſh of his 
„ fleſh, and bone of his bone. How, then, did he know 
4 this ? Being filled with the Holy Spirit, and endued 
« with the true knowledge of God, he was able to de- 
<< termine upon the nature of things. —In like manner, 
<« we ſhall be perfectly renewed hereafter through Chriſt; 
<& and ſhall know, with far greater perfection than can 
< be conceived of here, our deareſt relations, and indeed 
& whatever exiſts; and in a mode too much ſuperior ta 
© that of Adam in paradiſe,” 

He was of a proper ſtature and of a robuſt body, with 
ſuch a piercing vivacity in his eyes, that but few could 


look upon him directly, when he intentively looked upon 


them. He had but a ſoft voice, and that not very clear; 
ſo that when mention was made, one day at table, of 


Paul's 
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Paul's voice, that it was rather weak; he obſerved of his 
own, that it could not deliver his words but with a low 
pronunciation. Yes, (ſaid Melancthon) but that feeble 
< yoice of thine is powerfully perceived both far and 
© near.” 

Sturmius ſays, that he ſaw a letter written by Luther 
to Wolfgang Capito, in which he affirmed, that ſcarce any 
of his writings pleaſed himſelf, except his catechiſm, and 
his book de ſervo arbitris, “or free-will a ſlave.” Of this 
laſt work the late Mr. Teplady had begun a tranſlation, 
and indeed carried it on a conſiderable way; but bein 
prevented from finiſhing it by his death (it having been 

ong delayed through other avocations), we are deprived 
* this valuable companion to Zanchius in an Englifh 
dreſs. | 
We will conclude this account of Luther with the 
high encomium, paid to his amy by Wolfgang Severus, 
preceptor to the emperor Ferdinand: 


. de gente JO majorgue Luthero 
emo fuit Sed nec credo futurus erit. 


GEORGE WISHART. 


EORGE WISHART, or Georgius nr as 
Buchanan tranſlated it, was born in Scotland, and 
brought up at a grammar-ſchool ; From whence he went 
to the univerſity. After which he travelled into ſeveral 
countries, and at laſt came to Cambridge, where he was 

admitted into Bennet-College, © © 
He was a moſt famous and ſucceſsful preacher of the 
goſpel, and in many places of Scotland, through which he 
preached, he was bleſſed with many ſeals of his miniftry : 
And though he was much perſecuted by the cruel car- 
dinal Beton, he ſtill continued to preach in public, and 

perſeveringly to go about doing good, 
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He was (ſays the excellent Mr. Robert Fleming) one of 
the moſt extraordinary ambaſſadors of Jeſus Chrift, that 
ean be inſtanced. He was alfo the great friend, and (it 
is believed) ſpiritual father of the famous John Knox, 
fo whom we are chiefly indebted for the memorials of 
FWihhart's life, that have been tranſmitted down to us. 
Wiſhart ſpent a conſiderable time abroad for his im- 

rovement in literature, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his 
great Jearning and abilities both in philoſophy and divi- 
_ nity. His defire to promote true knowledge and ſcience 
among men, as is uſaally the cafe, accompanied the 
poſſeſſion of it in himſelf. He was very ready to com- 
municate what he knew to others, and frequently read 
various authors both in his own chamber and in the 
public ſchools. 

He appears to have left Cambridge in the year 1544s 
and to have returned into his own country with the am- 
baſſadors of Scotland, who came into England to treat 
with Henry the eighth, about the marriage of his ſon 
prince Edward with their young queen Mary, who was 
afterwards the mother of James the firſt, and put to death 
by queen Elizabeth, Wiſhart firſt preached at Montroſe, 
and then at Dundee, to the admiration of all that heard 
him. In this laſt place, he made a public expoſition of 
the epiſtle to the 1 which he went through with 
ſuch grace and freedom in ſpeaking the truth, that the 
papiſts began to be exceſſively alarmed. At length, upon 
the inſtigation of cardinal Beton, one Robert Miln, a 
principal man at Dundee, and formerly a profeſſor of 
religion, prohibited his preaching ; forbidding him to 
trouble their town any more, for he would not ſuffer it. 
This was ſpoken to him in the public place : Where- 
upon he muſed a ſpace, with his eyes lifted up to heaven; 
and afterwards, looking ſorrowfully on the ſpeaker and 
people, he ſaid, ** God is my witneſs, that I never minded 
« your trouble, but your comfort; yea, your trouble is 
« more dolorous to me than it is to yourſelves : But I 
« am affured, to refuſe God's word, and to chaſe from 
« you his meſſenger, ſhall not preſerve you from trouble, 
5+ but ſhall bring you into it: For God ſhall fend you 
& miniſters that ſhall neither fear burning nor baniſh- 
© ment. I have offered you the word of falvation. 
„With the hazard of my life I have remained among 


you: Now ye yourſelves refuſe me; and I muſt leave 

my innocence to be declared by my God. If it be 

„long proſperous with you, I am not led by the __ 
| 169 
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4 of truth: But if unlooked-for trouble come upon 


« you, acknowledge the cauſe, and turn to God, who is 
* — 
a CREW and merciful, But if you turn not at the 


« firſt warning, he will viſit you with fire and ſword.” 


And then he came down from the pulpit. | 

After this he went into the weſt of Scotland, where he 
preached God's word, which was gladly received by 
many; till the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, at the inſtigation 
of the aforeſaid cardinal; came with his train to the town 
of Air to reſiſt Wiſhart, and would needs have the church 
himſelf to preach in. Some oppoſed it; but Wiphart ſaid, 
„% Let him alone; his ſermon will not do much hurt. 
© Let us go to the market-croſs. And fo they did, 
where he made fo notable a ſermon, that his very ene- 
mies themſelves were confounded. ' 

MWiſbart remained with the gentlemen of Kyle, preach- 
ing ſometimes in one place, — in another; but 
coming to Macklene, he was by force kept out of the 
church. Some would have broken in; upon which he 
faid to one of them, Brother, Jeſus Chrift is as mighty 
4 in the fields as in the church; and himſelf often 
« preached in the defert, at the ſea-ſide, and other places. 
* Ede like word of peace God ſends by me: The blood 
of none ſhall be fhed this day for preaching it.“ 

Then going into the fields, he ſtood upon a bank, 
where he ſtayed in preaching to the people above three 
hours; and God wrought ſo wonderfully by that ſer- 
mon, that one of the moſt wicked men in all the country, 
the laird of Sheld, was converted by it; his eyes flowin 
with ſuch abundance of tears that all men wonder 
at it. 

Soon after news was brought to Wiſhart, that the 
plague was broke out in Dundee; which began within 
four days after he was prohibited to preach there, and 
| raged ſo extremely, that it is almoſt beyond credit how 
many died in the ſpace of twenty four hours, This 
being related to him, he would needs, notwithſtanding 
the importunity of his friends to detain him, go thither; 
ſaying, They are now in troubles and need comfort, 
« Perhaps this hand of God will make them now to 
% magnify and reverence the word of God, which be- 
% fore they lightly eſteemed.” 

There he was with joy received by the godly. He 
choſe the Eg/tgate for the place of his preaching ; ſo that 
the healthy were within, and the ſick without the gate. 
His text was, He ſent his word and healed them, &. Pfalm 

3 cvii. 


* 
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cvii., 30. In this ſermon he chiefly dwelt upon the ad- 
vantage and comfort of God's word, the judgements that 
enſue upon the contempt or rejection of it, the freedom 
of God's grace to all his people, and the happineſs of 
thoſe of his elect, whom he takes to himſelf out of this 
miſerable world. The hearts of his hearers were ſo raiſed 
by the. divine force of this diſcourſe, as not to regard 
death, but to judge them the more happy who ſhould then 
be called, not knowing whether they might have ſuch a 
comforter again with them. After this, the * almoſt 
uite ceaſed; though, in the midſt of it, iſbart con- 
tly viſited thoſe that lay in the greateſt extremity, 
and comforted them by his exhortations. 

When he took his leave of the people of Dundee, he 
ſaid; “ that God had almoſt put an end to that plague, 
and that he was now called to another place.” He went 
from thence to Montroſe, where he ſometimes preached, 
but ſpent moſt of his time in private meditation and prayer, 
in which he was ſo earneſt that night and day he fre- 
quently continued in it. . 

It is ſaid, that before Wiſbart left Dundee, and while 
he was engaged in the labors of love to the bodies as 
well as to the ſouls of thoſe poor afflicted people, the 
cardinal corrupted a deſperate popiſh prieſt, called John 
Weighton, to ſlay him. And on a day the ſermon being 
ended, and the people departed, the prieſt ſtood waiting 
at the bottom of the ſtairs, with a naked dagger in his 
hand under his gown. But Mr. Viſbart having a ſharp 
piercing eye, and ſeeing the prieſt as he came down, ſaid 
to him, My friend, what would you have?” And 
immediately clapping his hand upon the dagger, took it 
from him. The prieſt being terrified, fell down upon 
his knees, and confeſſed his intention, and craved pardon. 
A noiſe being hereupon raiſed, and it coming to the ears 
of thoſe who were ſick, they cried, © Deliver the traitor 
© to us, or we will take him by force; and they burſt in 
at the gate, But Viſbart taking the prieſt in his arms, 
ſaid, *+ Whatſoever hurts him ſhall hurt me; for he hath 
« done me no miſchief, but much good, by teaching me 
&« more heedfulneſs for the time to come.” And ſo he 
appeaſed them, and ſaved the prieſt's life. 

oon after his return to Montroſe, the cardinal again 
conſpired his death, cauſing a letter to be ſent to him as 
if it had been from his familiar friend, the laird of Kin- 
mer, in which he was deſired with all poſſible ſpeed to 
come to him, becauſe he was taken with a ſudden _ 
neis. 
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neſs. In the mean time the cardinal had provided ſixty 
men armed, to lie in wait within a mile and a half 
of Montroſe, in order to murder him as he paſſed that 


Way. 

The letter coming to Wiſhart's hand by a boy, who 
alſo brought him a horſe for the journey; Wiſhart, ac+ 
companied by ſome honeſt men his friends, ſet forward; 
but ſuddenly ſtopping by the way, and muſing a ſpace, 
he returned back, which they wondering at, aſked him 
the cauſe, to whom he ſaid, “ I will not go. I am fore 
«« bidden of God, I am aſſured there is treaſon, Let 
<« ſome of you go to yonder place, and tell me what you 
« find.” hich doing, they made the diſcovery ; and 
haſtily returning, they told Mz. IVWifhart : Whereupon he 
ſaid, «© I know I ſhall end my life by that blood-thirſty 
“ man's hands, but it will not be in this manner.“ 

The time approaching when he ſhould meet the gentle- 
men at Edinburgh, he took his leave and departed. By 
the way he lodged with a faithful brother, called James 
Watſon, of Inner-Goury, In the night-time he got up, 
and went into a oo! which two men hearing, they 
privately followed: him, There he walked in an alley 
for ſome ſpace, breathing forth many groans: Then he 
fell upon his knees, and his groans increaſed : Then he 
fell upon- his face; when thoſe that watched him heard 
him lamenting and praying : And thus he continued near 
an hour: Then getting up he went to his bed again, 
Thoſe who attended him, appearing as though they were 
ignorant of all, came and aſked him where he had been ? 

ut he would not anſwer them. The next day they im- 
portuned him to tell them, ſaying, © Be plain with us, 
* for we heard your mourning, and ſaw your geſtures,” 
Then he, with a dejected countenance, ſaid, “ I had 
t rather you had been in your beds.“ But they till 
preſſing upon him to know ſomething, he ſaid, I will 
46 tell you: I am aſſured that my warfare is near at an 
end, and therefore pray to God with me, that I ſhrink 
“ not when the battle waxeth moſt hot.“ 

When they heard this they fell a weeping, ſaying, 


© This is ſmall comfort to us.“ Then ſaid he, God 


5 ſhall ſend you comfort after me. This realm ſhall be 
5 illuminated with the light of Chri/s goſpel, as . 
*6 as any realm ſince the . of the apoſtles. The hou 


«* of God ſhall be built in it; yea, it ſhall not lack, in 


« deſpite of all enemies, the top-ſtone ; neither will it 
be long before this be accompliſhed, Many 1 = 
| b$ tuiter 


Bo. 
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« ſuffer after me, before the glory of God ſhall appear 
* and triumph in deſpite. of Satan. But alas, if the 
people afterwards ſhall prove unthankful, then fearful 
55 and terrible will the plagues be that ſhall follow.” 
- He then went forward upon his journey and came to 
Leith, but hearing nothing of the gentlemen, who were 
to-meet with him, he kept himſelf retired for a day or 
two, He then grew penſiye, and being aſked the reaſon 
of it, he anſwered; ++ What do I differ from a dead 
* man? Hitherto God hath uſed my labours for the 
« inſtruction of others, and to the diſcloſing of dark- 
% neſs: And now I lurk as a man aſhamed to ſhew his 
« face,” His friends perceived that his deſire was to 
preach, whereupon they ſaid to him, * It's moſt com- 
* fortable to us to hear you, but becauſe we know the 
danger wherein you ſtand, we dare not defire it.“ But, 
faid he, $* If you dare hear, let God provide for me as 
e beſt pleaſeth him; and fo it was concluded that the 
next day he ſhoyld preach in Leith. His text was of the 
parable of the ſower, Matt. xiii, The ſermon ended, the 
gentlemen of Lothian, who were earneſt profeſſors. of 
eſus Chrift, would not ſuffer him to ſtay at Leith, be- 
cauſe the governor and cardinal were ſhortly to come tq 
Edinburgh ; but took him along with them; and ſo he 
preached at Brun/tone, Longniddry, and 1 r then 
was he requeſted to preach at Invereſt near Muſelburgh 
where he had a great confluence of people, and amon 
them Sir George | watog who after ſermon ſaid — 
1 know that the governor and cardinal will hear that 
* I haye been at this ſermon: But let them know that 
I will ayow it, and will maintain both the doctrine, 
* and the preacher, to the uttermoſt of my power.“ This 
much rejoiced thoſe that were preſent, 
Among others that came to hear him preach, there 
were two gray-friars, who, ſtanding at the church-door, 
whiſpered to lach as came in: Which Miſbart obſerving, 
ſaid to the people, 4+ I pray you make room for theſe 
* two men, it may be they come to learn; and turning 
to them, he ſaid, Come near, for I aſſure you, you 
e ſhall hear the word of truth, which this day ſhall ſeal 
up to you either your ſalvation or damnation ;' and 
ſo he proceeded in his ſermon, ſuppoſing that they would 
be quiet ; but when he perceived that they Rill continued 
to diſturb all the people that ſtood near them, he ſaid to 
them the ſecond time, with an angry countenance; ©* O 
: miniſters of Satan, and deceivers of the ſouls of men; 


ry « will 
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ec will ye neither hear God's ——— nor ſuffet 
« gthers to hear it? Depart and take this for r por- 
* tion; God ſhall ſhortly confound and diſcloſe your 
„ hypecriſy within this kingdom; ye mall be abomin- 
„able to men, and your places and habitatiohs ſhall 
% deſolate.” This he ſpake with much vehemency, an 
turning to the people, he ſaid, Theſe men have pro- 
< yoked the Spirit of God to anger;“ and then he pro- 
ceeded to the end of his ſermon. | xy 
He preached afterwards at Branftone, edine, Or-. 
miftone, and: Invereſt; where he was fol by a — 
confluence of people: And he preached alſo in di 
other places, the people much flocking after him; and 
he, in all his ſermons, foretold the ſhortneſs of the time 
that he had to travel, and the near approach of his d 
Being come to Haddington, his auditory began much 
decreaſe, which was thought to happenthrough the influence 
of the earl of Bothwel, who was moved to oppoſe him 
at the inſtigation of the cardinal. Soon after, as he Was 
ing to church, he received a letter from the weſt-coun- 
gentlemen; and having read it, he called John Knox 
who. had diligently waited upon him fince he came in 
Lothian ; to whom he ſaid, That he was weary of — 
* world, becauſe he ſaw that men began to be weary 
« God: For, ſaid he, the gentlemen' of the weſt have 
« ſent me word, that they cannot keep their * 
« Edinburgh.” John Knox, wondering that he ſhould 
enter into conference about theſe — immediately be- 
fore his ſermon, contrary to his cuſtom, ſaid to him; 
Sir, ſermon-time approaches; I will leave you for the 
© preſent to your meditations.” | 
Wiſhart's fad countenance declared the grief of his 
mind, At laſt he went into the pulpit, and his auditory 
being very ſmall, be began in this manner; “ O Lord; 
«© how long ſhall it be, that thy holy word ſhall" be de- 
6. ſpiſed; and men ſhall not regard their own ſalvation ? 
«I have heard of thee, O Haddington, that in thee the 
© uſed to be two or three thouſand perſons at a vain — 
« wicked play; and now, to hear the meſſenger of the 
«© eternal God, of all the pariſh can ſcarce be numbere 
«© one hundred preſent. Sore and fearful ſhall be ih 


% plagues that ſhall enſue upon this thy contempt. Wi 
4 -, and ſword ſhalt thou de — yea, Hou Had- 
« gington in ſpecial, ſtrangers ſhall poſſeſs thee ; and you, 
* the preſent inhabitants, ſhall either in bondage Eve | 
„your enemies, or elſe A be chaſed from yoar 
i ' 6 own 
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6 own habitations; and that becauſe you have not known, 
nor will know, the time of your viſitation.” - *. * 
This prophecy was accompliſhed not long after, whe 

the Engliſh took Haddington, made it a garriſon, enforced 
many of the inhabitants to fly; oppreſſed others, and 
after a while, a great plague breaking forth in the town, 


whereof multitudes died, the Exgliſb were at laſt forced 


That night was H#i/hart apprehended in the houſe of 


Ormeſien, 2 earl of Bothwel, ſuborned thereto by the 


dinal. 

his laſt farewel of all his friends in Haddington; John 
ox would fain have gone with him; but he ſaid, © Re- 
&© turn to your children, and God bleſs you: One is 
<c ſufficient for one ſacrifice.” Then went he to the laird 
Ormeſton's with ſome others that accompanied him. 
\fter ſupper he had a comfortable diſcourſe of God's 
love to 4A children; then he appointed the 51ſt Pſalm 

to be ſung, and fo retired to his chamber, | 
- . Before midnight the houſe was beſet ; and the earl of 
Beathwel called for the laird of the houſe, and told him 
that it was in vain to reſiſt, for the governor and cardinal 
were within a mile, with a great power ; but if he would 
deliver J/:ſbart to him, he would promiſe upon his honor 
that he ſhould be ſafe, and that the cardinal ſhould not 
hurt him. iſbart ſaid, + Open the gates, the will of 
«© God be done;” and Bothe coming in, Viſbart ſaid 
to him, I praiſe my God that ſo honourable a man as 
„% you, my lord, receive me this night; for I am per- 
«© ſuaded that for your honour's fake you will ſuffer no- 
<« thing to be done to me but by order of law: I lefs 
fear to die openly, than ſecretly to be murdered.” 
Then ſaid Bothwel, < I will not only preſerve your body 
* from all violence that ſhall be intended againſt you 
©--without order of law; but I alſo promiſe in the pre- 
< ſence of theſe gentlemen, that neither the governor nor 
© cardinal ſhall have their will of you; but I will keep 
© you in mine own houſe, till I either ſet you free, or 
© reſtore you to the ſame place where I receive you“. 
Then ſaid the lairds, My lord, if you make good your 
Fj * . 1 6 promiſe, 
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© promiſe, which we preſume you will, we ourſelves will 
© not only ſerve you, but we will procure all the prefeſ- 
© ſors in Lothian to do the ſame, &c.* Theſe promiſes 
being made in the preſence of God, and hands being 
—_— by both parties, the earl took Wihart, and "19 

artet. | | . OF 
| hurt was carried to Edinburgh; but gold and women 
eaſily corrupt flethly men; for the cardinal gave Bethwel- 
gold; and the queen, that was too familiar with him, 
romiſed him her favor, if he would deliver Viſbart into 
dinburgh caſtle, which he did; and ſhortly after he was 
delivered to the blood-thirſty cardinal : Who, becauſe it 
was forbidden by their canon-law for a prieſt to ſit as a 
judge upon life and death; ſent to the governor, re- 
queſting him to appoint ſome lay-judge to paſs ſentence 
of death upon Viſbart. | : 
The governor would eaſily have yielded to his requeſt, 
if David Homilten, a godly man, had not told him, that 
he could expect no better an end than Saul, if he perſe- 
euted the truth which formerly be had profeſſed, &c. 
Hereupon the governor ſent the cardinal word, that he 
would have no hand in ſhedding the blood of that good 
man. The cardinal, being angry, returned this anſwer, 
that he had ſent to him of mere civility,” and that he 
would proceed without him; and ſo to the great grief of 
the godly, the cardinal carried Wiſpart to Saint Andre's, 
and put him into the tower there; and, without any long 
delay, he cauſed all the biſhops, and other great elergy- 
men to be called together to Saint Andrew's. 
On February the twenty-eighth, 1546, M iſpart was 
brought before them, to give an account of his ſeditious and 
heretical doctrine, as they called it. The cardinal cauſed 
all his retinue to come armed to the place of their ſitting, 
which was the abby-church, whither when Viſbart was 
brought, there was a poor man lying at the door, that 
aſked. his alms, to whom he flung his purſe. When he 
came before the cardinal, there was a dean appointed to 
preach ; whoſe ſermon being ended, IFifhart was put up 
into the pulpit to hear his charge: And one Lawder, a 
— ſtood over againſt him, and read a ſcroll full of 
itter accuſations and curſes, ſo that the ignorant people 
* that the egrth would have opened and ſwallowed 
up Wiſhart quick: But he ſtood with great patience, 


without moving or once changing his countenance. The 
prieſt, EP his curſes, ſpat at Wiſhart's face, 
ſaying, W 


t anſwereſt thou? thou runagate, traitor 
L 11 2 "6 thief, 
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5: thief, &c.* Then Wifart felt upon his knees, makin 
his prayer unto. God; after which he ſaid, „Many and 
60 horrible ſayings unto me a Chriſtian man, many words 


es abominable to hear, have ye ſpoken here this day; 


« which not only to teach, but even to think, I ever 
e thought a great abomination, &c. Then did he give 
them an account of his doctrine, anfwering every article, 
as far as they would give him leave to ſpeak, a 
But they, without any regard to his ſober and godly 
anſwers, preſently condemned him to be burnt, After 
which ſentence, he, falling upon his knees, ſaid; 
„ O immortal God, how long wilt thou ſuffer the 
« rage, and great cruelty of the ungodly to exerciſe 
& their fury upon thy ſervants, which do further as 
«.word in this world; whereas they on the contrary ſ 
« to deſtroy the truth, whereby thou haſt revealed thyſelf 
«to the world, &. O Lord, we know certainly that 
thy true ſervants muſt needs ſuffer, for thy name's 
« ſake, perſecutions, afflictions, and troubles in this 
«© preſent world; yet we deſire, that thou wouldeſt pre- 
<< ſerve and defend thy church, which thou haſt choſen 
« before the foundation of the world, and give thy peo- 
<<. ple grace to hear thy word, and to be thy true ſervants 
“in this preſent life.“ | 
Then were the common le put out, the biſhops 
ot deſiring that they ſhould hear the innocent man 
9 and ſo they ſent him again to the caſtle, till the 
e-ſhould be made ready. In the caſtle came two friars 
to him, requiring him to make his confeſſion to them 
to whom he ſaid, I will make no confeſſion to you, 
<& but fetch me that man who preached even now, and I 
„ will ſpeak with him.” Then was the ſub-prior ſent 
far, with whom he conferred a pretty while, till the ſub- 
prior-wept, who, going to the cardinal, told him that he 
game not to intercede for Hifbart's life, but to make 
known his innocency to all men; at which words the 
cardinal was very angry, ſaying; We knew long ago 
+ what you were.“ | 
The captain of the caſtle with ſame friends, coming ta 
Vigart, aſked him if he would break his faſt with them: 
« Yea, ſaid he, very willingly, for I know be 
* honeſt men.” In the mean time deſired — to 
him a little; and ſo he diſcourſed to them about the 
Lord's Supper, his ſufferings and death for us, exhort- 
ing them to love one another, laying aſide all rancor and 
palice, as becomes the members of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
* 44 Contigually 
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continually intercedes for us with his Father,” After« 
wards he gave thanks, and blefling the bread and wine, 
he took the bread and brake it, giving it to every o 
ſaying, ** eat this, remember that Chrif died for us, an 
feed on it ſpiritually ;*” ſo taking the cup, he bad them 
„ remember that Chriſt's blood was ſhed for them, &c.“ 
Then he gave thanks and prayed for them, and fo retired 
into his chamber, 9 
Preſently came two executioners to him from the cat - 
dinal; one put on him a black linen coat, the other 
brought him bags of powder, which they tied about 
ſeveral parts of his body; and ſo they brought him forth 
to the place of execution; over againſt which place, the 
caſtle windows were hung with rich hangings, and velvet 
cuſhions laid for the cardinal and prelates, who from 
thence were to feed their eyes with the torments of this 
innocent man. The cardinal, fearing leſt Viſbart ſhould 
be reſcued by his friends, cauſed all the ordnance in the 
caſtle to be bent againſt the place of his execution, and 
commanded his gunners to ſtand ready all the time of his 
burning. Then were his hands bound behind his bac 
and ſo he was carried forth. In the way fome beggars 
met him, aſking him his alms for God's ſake : To whom 
he ſaid, ++ My hands are bound wherewith I was wont 
„to give you alms: But the merciful Lord, who of his 
«© bounty and abundant grace feeds all men, vouchſafe 
„ to give you neceſſaries both for your bodies and 
© fouls.” Then two friars met him, perſuading him to 
pray to our lady to mediate for him; to whom he meek] 
Laid, «+ Ceaſe, tempt me not, I entreat you:“ And 
with a rope about his neck, and a chain about his mid- 
dle, he was led to the fire; then falling upon his knees, 
he thrice repeated; O thou Saviour of the world, have 
«© mercy upon me; Father of heaven, I commend m 
„ ſpirit into thy holy hands.“ Then turning to th 
people, he ſaid; “ Chriſtian brethren and ſiſters, I be- 
„ ſeech you, be not offended at the word of God for the 
s torments which you fee prepared for me; but I exhort 
« you that ye love the word of God for your ſalvation, 
* and ſuffer patiently, and with a comfortable heart, for 
„ the word's ſake, which is your undoubted ſalvation 
« and everlaſting comfort. I pray you alſo ſhew my 
„ brethren and ſiſters, who have often heard me, that 
© they ceaſe not to learn the word of God, which I 
* taught them according to the meaſure of grace given 
„ me, for no perſecution os trouble in this world what- 
: 1 * ſoever; 
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4 ſoever 3; and ſhew them, that the doctrine was no old 
se wives fables, but the truth of God; for if I had 
e taught men's doctrine, I ſhould. have had greater 
c thanks from men: But for the word of God's ſake I 
now ſuffer, not ſorrowfully, but with a glad heart and 
4 mind. For this cauſe I was ſent, that 1 ſhould ſuffer 
$* this fire for Chriſt's ſake; behold my face, you ſhall 
4c not ſee me change my countenance : I fear not the 
« fire; and if perſecution come to you for the word's 
4 ſake, I pray you fear not them that can kill the body, and 
4 have no power to hurt the ſoul, &c.” Then he prayed 
ſor them, who accuſed him; ſaying, I beſeech thee, 
« Father of heaven, forgive them that have, of ignorance 
«© or of an evil mind, forged lies of me: I forgive them 
„ with all my heart; I beſeech Chriſt to forgive them, 
ac that have condemned me this day ignorantly.” Then 
turning to the people again, he ſaid; “I beſcech you: 
-$6 brethren, exhort your prelates to learn the word of 
„God, that they may be aſhamed: to do evil, and learn 
« to do good, or elſe there ſhal! ſhortly come upon them 
c the wrath of God which they ſhall not eſchew.“ 
Then the executioner upon his knees, ſaid, Sir, I pray 
you forgive me, for J am not the cauſe of your death; 
i bart, calling him to him, kiſſed his cheeks, ſayings 
„Lo here is a token that I forgive thee: My heart, do 
«« thine office.” And ſo he was tied to the ſtake, and the 
fire kindled. - 1 0 | 5 
The captain of the caſtle, coming near him, bade him 
be of good courage, and to beg for him the pardon of his 
fin ; to whom Wiſhart ſaid, This fire torments my body, 
* but no whit abates my ſpirits :”” Then, looking to- 
wards the cardinal, he ſaid, He, who, in ſuch ſtate 
, from that high place, feeds his eyes with my tor- 
ments, within few days ſhall be hanged out at that 
« ſame window, to be ſeen with as much ignominy, as 
e he now leans there with pride :” And ſo his breath 
being ſtopped, he was conſumed by the fire, near the 
caſtle of St. Andrew's, in the year 1546. 5 
This prophecy was fulfilled, when, after the cardinal 
was ſlain, the provoſt, raiſing the town, came to the caſtle 
gates, crying, What have you done with my lord car- 
« dinal? Where is my lord cardinal?* To whom th 
within anſwered, Return to your houſes, for he ha 
received his reward, and will trouble the world no 
more: But they ſtill cried, We will never depart till 
+ we fee him;” Then did the Leſlies hang him __ 
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that —— to ſhew that he was dead; and ſo the peo- 
e de . moto al 11e r 
pl 7 gona will relate more 8 from the Scoted, 
hiſtorian, the circumſtances of the cardinal's death. God. 
(ſays he) left not the death of this holy man long un- 
revenged : For the people 8 exclaimed againſt the 
cruelty uſed upon him; eſpecially Jobn Lefley, brother 
to the earl of Rothes, and Norman Leſley his couſin, fell 
foul upon the cardinal for it: But he thought himſelf, 
ſtrong enough for all Scotland, ſaying ; * Tull, a ſig for 
© the fools, and a button for the bragging of heretics. 
Is not the lord governor mine, witneſs his eldeſt ſon 
© for a pledge at my table? Have I not the queen at m 
© devotion? Is not France my friend? Why ſhould 1 
fear any danger?” Vet he had laid a deſign to cut off 
fuch as he feared and hated, which was diſcoyered after 
his death by letters and memorials found about him. He 
kept himſelf for his greater ſecurity in his caſtle z and on 
a Friday night there came to the town of Saint Andrew's, 
Norman Leſley, William Kircaldy, Jabn Leſley, and ſome 
others; and on the Saturday morning they met together 
not far from the caſtle, waiting till he gate was opened, 
and the draw-bridge let down, for the receiving in ſome 
lime and ſand, to nals ſome decays about the caſtle ; 
which being done, Xircaldy, with ſix more, went to the 
porter, falling into diſcourſe with him, till the Leſlies 
came alſo with ſome other company. The porter, ſeeing 
them, would have drawn up the bridge, but was pre- 
vented ; and whilſt he endeavored to keep them out at 
the gate, his head was broken, and the keys taken from 
him. The cardinal was aſleep in bed, for all night he 
had for his bedfellow, Mrs. Mary Ogleby, who was a 
little before gone from him out at the poſtern gate; and 
therefore the cardinal was gone to his reſt, 

There were about one hundred workmen in the caſtle, 
who, ſeeing what was done, cried out; but, without hurt, 
they were turned out at the wicket gate. Then //7lliam 
Kircaldy went to ſecure the poſtern, leſt the cardinal 
ſhould make an eſcape that way. The reſt, going to the 
— chambers, who were above fifty, without 

urting them, turned them all out at the gate. They, 
who undertook this enterprize, were but eighteen men. 
The cardinal, being awakened with the noiſc, aſked out at 
the window, what was the matter?” Anſwer was 
made, that Norman Lefley had taken his caſtle, . Then 
did he attempt to have eſcaped by the poſtern ; but find» 


ing 
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ing that to be kept, he returned to his chamber; and, 
with the help of his chamberlain, fell to barricadoing the 
door with cheſts, and ſuch things. Then came up Sohn 
Lefley, and commanded him to 3 the door: The car- 
dinal aſked, * who was there?“ He anſwered, John Leſley. 
The cardinal faid, I will have Norman, for he is my. 
friend.. Content yourſelf, ſaid the other, with tho 
© that are here: And ſo they fell to breaking open the 
door. In the mean time, the cardinal hid a box of | 
under ſome coals in a ſecret corner. Then he ſaid to 
them; Will 2 fave my life ?* John Lefley anſwered, 
It may be, that we will.” © Nay, ſaid the cardinal, 
©. fwear unto me by God's wounds that you will; and 
© then. I will open the door.“ Then ſaid Fohn, that 
* which was ſaid, is unſaid; and ſo he called for fire to 
burn down the door ; whereupon the door was opened, 
and the cardinal fat him down in his chair, crying; * I 
am a prieſt, I am a prieſt; ye will not ſlay me!' Then 
owe Lefley and another ſtruck him once or twice: But 

James Melvin, a man that had been very familiar 
with Wiſhart, and of a modeſt and gentle nature, per- 
ceiving them both ta be in choler, plucked them back; 
ſaying; This work and judgement of God, although it 
1 be Lee, ought to be done with great gravity.” And 
ſo preſenting him the point of his ſword, he faid, * Re- 
<* pent thee of thy former wicked life, but eſpecially of 
<« ſhedding the blood of that noble inſtrument of God, 
Mr. George Wiſhart, who, though he was conſumed by 
the fire before men, yet cries it for vengeance upon 
© thee; and we from God are ſent to rev it; for 
© here, before my God I proteſt, that neither the hatred 
of thy perſon, the love of 1 nor the fear of 
any hurt thou couldſt have done me, moveth me to 
© ſtrike thee; but only becauſe thou haſt been, and ſtill 
remaineſt, an obſtinate enemy againſt Jeſus Chrift, and 
his holy goſpel ;” and ſo be thruſt him through the 
body, who falling down, ſpake never a word, but «1 
* am a prieſt, I am a prieſt: Fie, fie, all is gone.” 

The death of this tyrant was grievous to the queen 
mother, with whom he had too much — as with 

many other women; as alſo to the Romaniſs, though the 


Reformed were freed from their fears in a great meaſure 
thereby. e 5 
; The conduct, however, of theſe Leſſeyt is, by no means, 
to be juſtified; for killing men without law, is undoubt- 
re Jun of all civil. Camo 

| And, 


edly murder, and a 
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And, in a Chriſtian view, it is ſtill more unjuſtifiable; 
for we are taught to ſuffer, and not to revenge, but to 
commit ourſelves to KIM, who judgeth righteouſly. It 
was alſo what Viſbart himſelf would have condemned; 
as evidently appears by his meek and tender conduct to 
the prieſt, who would have ſtabbed him, as we have above 
related. Vengeance is mine; I will repay, ſaith the Lord. 
The judgement was certainly juſt upon the cardinal ; but 
God, in the diſpenſations of his juſtice, . uſually lets 
wicked inſtruments looſe, and even Satan himſelf, to 
accompliſh his aweful deſigns. Chriſtians have a better 
buſineſs allotted them. 

The Scotch hiſtorian's account of Viſbart's perſon and 
manner of life is ſo extraordinary, that we flatter our- 
ſelves it will not be unacceptable to our Readers : 

© Wiſhart, ſays he, was tall of ſtature, and of a me- 
* lancholy ene He had black hair, a long beard, 
* was comely of perſonage, and well-ſpoken, courteous, 
* lowly, lovely, willing to teach, defirous to learn. As 
* for his habit, he wore a frize gown, a black fuſtian 
© doublet, plain hoſe, coarſe canyaſs for his ſhirts, fall- 
© ing bands, &e. all which apparel he gave to the poor, 
* ſome weekly, ſome monthly, ſome quarterly; ſaving a 
* French cap that he wore, which he kept a twelvemonth. 
* He was modeſt, temperate, fearing God, hating 
* covetouſneſs. His charity was extraordinary; he for- 
* bore his food one meal in three, and one day in four; 
f that he might the better relieve the poor, His lodging 
was upon ſtraw; and he had coarſe new canvaſs ſheets, 
© which, when once foul, he gaye away. He had by his 
# bedſide a tub of water, in which in the dark night he 
s bathed himſelf. He taught with great modeſty and 
8 gravity." $6 | | | 
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REDERIC MYCONIUS was born at Lich. 

tenfeldt, in Franconia, December the twenty-ſixth, in 
the year 1491, of religious parents, and bred up at 
ſchool there till he was thirteen years of age, and then 
was ſent to Annaberg, where he ſtudied till he was twenty, 
About that age he entered into a monaſtry of Franciſ- 
cans, without the knowledge of his parents, To this 
ſtep he was led, by the ſuperſtition of the times, not for 
the love of eaſe, (ſays Melchior Adam) and much leſs for 
the ſake of his bell, or pleaſures; but with a view to 
ſerve God, and to obtain, by his own righteouſneſs, the 
remiſſion both of his own ſins and of others. For the 
monks perſuaded men, That their vow was equivalent 
© to baptiſm; that it was the ſtate of perfection; that 
the monaſtic rules and ordinances ¶ verbo DEI multit 
© paraſangis anteire] were very far to be preferred to the 
4 word of God; that the habit of their order was much 
© holier than all other garments; and that whoſoever 
© ſhould be buried in the cowl of a monk, would infal- 
© libly obtain the remiſſion af one-third part of all his 
« fins;* with much other goodly doctrine of the ſame 
profitable kind. 

The firſt night after his entry, Myconius had a remark- 
able dream, which proved — cy but is too long for 
inſertion here. In this monaſtry he read the ſchoolmen 
and Auguſting's works. He read alſo, at meal-times, the 
bible with Lyra's notes, which he continued for ſeven 
years together, and with ſuch exactneſs, that he had it 
almoſt by heart: But at length, deſpairing of making any 
conſiderable attainments in learning, he turned himſelf 
to the mechanical arts, About which time the arrant 
vagabond Tetzelius brought his indulgences into Germany, 
boaſting of the virtue of them, and exhorting all men 
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as they loved their own ſalvation, and the ſalvation of 
their deceaſed friends, that they ſhould buy them, &e, 
Myconius had been taught, by his father, the Lord's 
prayer, the creed; the decalogue, and had been admo- 
niſhed to pray often; that the blood of Chriſt only could 
cleanſe us from fin; that if only three perſons were to be 
ſaved by this blood, he ſhould endeavor to be one of 
them ; and that pardon of fin and eternal life could not 
be bought with money, &c, From this circumſtance, it 
has been ſuppoſed that Myconius's father had ſecretly em- 
braced the doctrine of the Waldenſes. Myconius, how- 
ever, was greatly troubled, not knowing whether to be- 
lieve his father or the prieſts; but underſtanding, that 
there was a clauſe in the indulgences, that they ſhould 
be freely given to the poor, he went to Tetzelius, and begged 
him to give him one, for that he was a poor ſinner, and 
one that needed a free pardon of his fins, and a partici- 
tion of the merits of Chrift, Tetzelius wondered to hear 
im ſpeak Latin ſo well, which was what few priefts 
could do in thoſe days, and he therefore conſulted with 
his colleagues, what was beſt to be done, who adviſed 
him to give Myconius a pardon : But, after a long debate, 
Tetzelius concluded, ©That the pope wanted money, with- 
© out which he could not part with an indulgence.” 
Myconius urged the above-mentioned clauſe in the bull; 
upon which Tetzelius's colleagues defired he might have 
one given him, pleading his learning, ingenuity, ! 
&c. and that it would be a diſhonor both to God and 
the pope to deny him one: But ſtill Tetzelius abſolutely 
refuſed, Upon this one of them whiſpered to Myconius, 
to give a little money for one, which he refuſed to do: 
They fearing the event, and believing that he was ſub- 
orned by others, offered him money to buy one with; 
but he would not accept of it, ſaying, ** That, if he 
&* choſe to buy one, he could fell a book for that pur- 
s poſe, but he defired one for God's ſake, which if they 
© denied him, he wiſhed them to conſider how they could 
* anſwer it to God, &c.” But prevailing nothing, he 
went away rejoicing, that there was yet a God in 
heaven to pardon finners freely, &c. according to that 
promiſe, As I live, ſaith the Lord, I defire not the death of 

@ ſinner, &c. 
4 little time after this [viz. in the year 1516] he took 
orders, and read privately Luther's books with Jahn Voit, 
till he made profeſſion of the truth, which gave great 
offence to the other —_— * ſeverely threatened = 
: 2 or 
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For it. About this period, while Luther was attacking 
the errors and blaſphemies of the church of Rome at 
Wittenberg, and the light of the goſpel began to ſhine, 
he received a call to be a preacher at Vinaria, which he 
accepted of, and where at firſt he mixed ſome popiſh 
errors with the truth ; but being further enlightened by 
the SpiRIT's teaching in reading the ſcriptures and Lu- 
ther's works, he at length began to preach boldly againſt 
opery, and to hold forth the truth clearly; which 
7 nar with ſuch incredible ſwiftneſs, not only through 
axony, but through all Europe, as if,“ ſays our bio- 
grapher, the angels had been the carriers of it.“ After- 
wards, in the year 1524, he was called to Gotha, to teach 
and govern the Thuringian churches, where he lived 
with his colleagues twenty-two years in much peace and 
concord; of which himſelf ſays, ©* Cucurrimus, certa- 
& wimus, laborauimus, pugnavimus, vicimus, & viximus 
« ſemper conjunctiſſimè, &c,” i, e. We ran, we ſtrove, 
we fought, we conquered, and we lived together always 
in the greateſt harmony and love.” He was remarkable 
for the great pains he took to pacify and keep quiet the 
boors, or common people; a is ſaid to have made ſuch 
an oration to great numbers of them, that were pulling 
down ſome noblemen's houſes, that they all went oy 
in peace. The ſame year he married, and, by the blei- 
ung of God, had a numerous poſterity. | 
t this early period, the ſound of the goſpel was hap- 
pily ſpread over moſt parts of Germany; and the follow- 
Ing illuſtrious perſons were ſcattered over it and the 
ien countries; Luther, Zuinglius, Melanctbon, Po- 


meran, Ys Urbanus Regius, Snepfius, Brentius, Vitus 
Theodorus, John Alpin, Herman Bonn, John Heſs, Ambroſe 


Moiban, Briſman, Speratus, Poliander, P. Rhodius, Haus- 
mann, N. Medlerus, FJ. Cafius, F. Langus; and many 

others. ; 
He accompanied the elector of Saxony in many of his 
1 into the Low Countries, and other places, where 
e preached the goſpel openly and faithfully, though 
often at the hazard of his life. About this time, our king 
Henry VIII. had fallen out with the pope, for not divorcing 
him from his wife Catharine, aunt to Charles V. emperor 
of Germany, and king of Spain, becauſe of whoſe great- 
neſs the pope durſt not do it. The king then ſent over to 
the German princes, eſpecially to the duke of Saxony, to 
confederate againſt the pope, and to join with him in an 
agreement reſpecting religion; upon which account My- 
3 __ 
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conius was ſent over to England; partly about religious 
matters, but principally about .a match W £3 
Henry and Anne of Cleve. Myconius upon his arriv 
ſoon diſcovered the king's hypocriſy reſpecting religion, 
not only by the fix articles about that time ctabliſhed, 
but alſo by his impriſoning of Latimer, beheading lord 
Cromwel, burning pr. Barnes, &c. and by his ſeizing all 
the abbey-lands ; all which gave him ſuch offence that 
he left England, Upon his return home, he was called 
by Henry of Saxony to viſit and reform, (in conjunction 
with Luther, Fonas, Cruciger, and others) the churches 
of Miſnia. The occaſion of this reformation-viſit was; 
George duke of Saxony, laying on his death-bed, ſent to 
his brother Henry (all his own ſons being already dead) 
deſiring him, as he was to be his ſucceſſor, not to make 
any innovations in religion ; at the ſame time he pro- 
miſed him, by his ambaſſadors, golden mountains if he 
would comply with his requeſt, To whom Henry an- 
ſwered, This embaſſage of your's is juſt like the devil's 
dealing with Cbriſt, when he promifed him all the 
© world if he would fall down and worſhip him: But, 
for my own part, I am reſolved not to depart from the 
© truth which God hath revealed unto me.“ But before 
the return of the ambaſſador, - duke George was dead : 
Upon which Henry, notwithſtanding all the oppoſitions 
of the papiſts, carried on the Reformation in the churches. 
This reformation-work being finiſhed, Myconius viſited 
all the churches in Thuringia; and, with the help of 
Melan#hon and ſome others, he provided them paſtors and 
ſchoolmaſters, and procured ſtipends to be ſettled upon 
them for their maintenance. 

In the year 1541, he fell into a conſumption, of which 
he wrote to Luther, That he was ſick, not to death, but 
« unto life :” Which interpretation of the text pleaſed 
Luther exceedingly; who wrote for anſwer, I pray 
© Chriſt our Long our ſalvation, and our. health, &c. 
© that I may not live to ſee thee and ſome others of our 
© colleagues to die, and go to heaven, and leave me here 
+ amongſt the devils alone. I pray God, that I may firſt 
© lay down this dry, exhauſted, and unprofitable taber- 
© nacle: Farewel, and God forbid, that I ſhould hear of 
thy death while I live; but may God grant thee to out- 
live me: This is my prayer, and my wiſh, and may it 
be granted me; amen; for I aſk it for the glory of 
God's holy name, and not for my own eaſe or profit.” 
Awhile after, Myconius recovered according to this 


Prayer, 
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prayer, though his diſeaſe ſeemed to be deſperate, and 
outlived it ſix years, even till the year after Luther's 
death; upon which Juſtus Jonas remarks, in ſpeaking of 
Luther, 72 vir potuit quod voluit; That man could have 
of God whatever he pleaſed. Myconius, a little before 
his death, wrote an excellent letter to Fohn Frederic 
elector of Saxony, in which he praiſed God for raifing up 
three ſucceſſively in that family, namely, Frederic, ibm, 
and Jobn Frederic, to undertake the patronage of Luther, 
&c. He was a man of fingular piety, of folid learning, 
of an excellent judgement, of a burning zeal, and of an 
admirable candor and gravity: He died of a relapſe into 
his former diſeaſe, on the ſeventh of April, in 1546, 
having lived fifty-five years, three months, and ſeventeen 
days. And he died as he had lived, glorifying God for 
all the mercies which had been received by him and by 
the church in the bleſſed Reformation; He was a dear 
friend to Luther; and Luther was not leſs ſo to him. In 
their lives, they were united; and, in their deaths, they 
were not long divided; for Myconius ſurvived his magna- 
nimous friend only ſeventy- ſeven days. Se 


Stigelius wrote the following epitaph for his tomb. 


Quo duce, Gotha, tibi monſtrata oft gratia ChrIsTI, 
Hic pia Myconii contegit a lapis. | 
Doctrind et vitæ tibi moribus ille reliquit 


 Exemplum : Hoe ingens, Gotha, tuere decus. 


He is ſaid to have publiſhed the following works: Ex- 
poſitio in Evang. Marei. Enarrationes in Pſalmum ci. Expo- 
ſitiones in Evang. ſecundim Mattheum, Lucam, & Fohannem. 
Commentaria in Eſaiam, Feremiam, & Jonam. Narratis 
de wita & morte Zuinglii. Sermo de liberis rectè educandis ! 
De crapuld; & Ebrietate: De fenore & uſurd, &c, 


JOHN DIAZIUS. 


T\VHIS learned, pious, and conſtant ſufferer, in 
the cauſe of God and truth, was born and edu- 
cated in Spain, and from thence was ſent to Paris 
, to 
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to complete his ſtudies ; but it pleaſed God, in the read - 
ing of the books of | p< and ſome other proteſtant 
divines, ſo to enlighten his mind and to teach him the 
knowledge of the truth from the ſcripture, that he began 
to ſee and abhor the hereſies and abominations of the 
church of Rome. In order therefore to further himſelf i 
the knowledge and ſtudy of the goſpel, he went to Geneva, 
where he became intimately acquainted with Calvin, and 
was very dear to him, From Geneva he went to Straf- 
burgh, where Bucer, obſerving his learning, piety, and 
diligent application to ſtudy, obtained leave of the ſenate 
for = to be joined with him to go to the diſputation 
at Ratiſbon. hen he came thither, he viſited Peter 
Malvinda a Spaniard, the pope's agent in Germany, who, 
finding that he came in company with Bucer and other 
proteſtant divines, was much ſurprized, but more upon 
obſerving the great change that had taken place in him 
ſince he knew him at Pariz. Malvinda was alſo exceed- 
ingly uneaſy that the proteſtants had got a Spaniard 
mongſt them, preſuming they would triumph more in 
hl than in many Germans; and therefore tried all w 
and means to draw him back to the church of Rome; 
ſometimes making large proffers and promiſes. to him, at 
other times threatening him with ſeyere puniſhmeats, 
and mixing both with earneſt intreaties, But when he 
found he was unſucceſsful in all his endeavors, he ſent 
for his brother Alphonſus Diazius, one of the pope's 
lawyers, from Rome; who, hearing that his brother was 
turned proteſtant, . came with all ſpeed into Germany, 
bringing a notorious cut-throat with him, reſolving either 
to draw him back to popery, or to deſtroy him. 
When Alphonſus came to Ratiſbon, his brother. Jahn 
was gone to Newberg about the printing of Bucer's book; 
to which lace Alp pays followed him; and there they 
maintained many diſputations upon religiqus matters : 
But Alphonſus, finding his brother Jahn ſo ſtedfaſt in the 
belief of the truths of the goſpel, that neither the pope's 
agent by his promiſes or threats could terrify him, nor 
he, by his perſuaſions and pretenſions of n love 
could prevail upon him, to return to popery; he eigned 
to take a moſt friendly and affectionate leave of him, 
and departed. But, ſoon after, he returned with his 
ruffianly murderer, and, by the way, they bought an 
hatchet of a carpenter. Al _ ſent the ruffian in firſt, 
diſguiſed, with letters to his brother, himſelf following 
behind ; And while John Diazius was reading the _— 
is 
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this bloody murderer eleft his head with the hatchet; and 
taking horſe they both rode away. This eruel act was 
perpetrated in the year 1546. Alpbonſus, another inhu- 
man Cain, was highly applauded by the papiſts for his 
deed. But God did not ſuffer this unnatural cruelty to 
unpuniſhed; for, not long after, he was ſo exceed» 
ingly tormented with horrors and dread of conſcience 
that being at Trent, when the general council was held 
there, he died, like Fudas, by hanging himſelf, : 
We thought this account of a — though ſhort, 
might be the more deſirable, as the country of his birth; 
was ever famous for bigotry and ſuperſtition, and hath 
been remarkably barren in the real profeſſion of the 
oſpel, Indeed, it hath not, of late ages, been much 
Jiftn uiſhed for men of great liberality or 8 and, 
at this day, partakes leſs of civil and religious liberty 
than any other kingdom in Europe. The people there 
know ſtill leſs of that ſpiritual and heavenly liberty, 
with which Chriſt makes his people free: And their 
bloody and | horrid inquiſition will do what it can to 
keep them ignorant of it. All the as of JR (as they 
ſhamefully. call the executions of this abominable tri. 
bunal) are begun in ignorance and infamy, and end in 
cruelty and blood. I 
Spain has, however, produced ſome few learned men 
of the firſt claſs, within the three paſt centuries : But 
theſe have, almoſt without exception, been bigots of the 
church of Rome, and employed their talents in ſupport- 
ing the papal juriſdiction. It is a pleaſure to fee an 
example to the contrary ; and, therefore, our Readers 
wil] not think it an impertinent digreffion to relate, 
that Cyprian de Valera was of this country, became a 
fincere' as well as learned proteſtant, made a voyage to 
England for improvement, and returned with the bible 
tranſlated into Spaniſh; copies of which, with copies of 
a Spaniſh tranſlation of Calvir's inſtitutes, he diſperſed 
among his countrymen.— The word of God is indeed 
a pearl of great price; but the grace of God alone can 
make it precious to the ſoul, and render thoſe, who read 
it, wiſe unto ſalvation. Happy for his countrymen, if 
the ſame light, which bleſſed his mind, had illuminated 


their's |! 
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CASPAR CRUCLIGER. 


* 

ASPAR CRUCIGER, was born at Ay in 

Miſnia, 1504, of religious parents, who brought 
him up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, as 
well as in all uſeful learning. He was naturally inclined 
to melancholy, loved retirement, was much in medita- 
tion, and of few words. In the midſt of company he was 
frequently abſent, and collected within himſelf. The 
diſcovery of this temper in him, in his childhood, gave 
his parents occaſion to conclude, that he would be dull 
in underſtanding, and of a flow capacity. But judge- 
ments of this kind have been very frequently erroneous z 
for ſome, who have promiſed but little in their infancy, 
have turned out the FR of men ; while others, who have 
made an early ſhew, have yielded only diſappointment to 
the fond expectation of their friends. Cruciger, when put 
under the tuition of an able maſter, ſoon afforded proofs 
of a reach and ſtrength of genius, which ſurprized every 
body who knew him. Nothing was too difficult, in 
human ſcience, for his comprehenſion; and his induſtry 
equalled the clearneſs of his judgement, and the pene- 
tration of his mind. Having acquired the Latin language, 
he ſtudied the Greet, together with Camerarius, under 
Richard Croke, an Engliſhman. At this time it was ſaid 
of him, That though he ſeemed dull to every body, he 
acquired more knowledge than all his fellow-ſtudents 
put together.“ Yet, with all his attainments, he was 
meek, modeſt, and humble in his deportment, tinctured 
with no arrogance or oſtentation; patient, chaſte and 
pron. He was beloved by his tutor, as though he had 

n his ſon, and indeed had the affection eſteem of 
the whole academy, where he ſtudied. 

Having made great proficiency in letters, he went to 
the univerſity of Wittenberg, to ſtudy divinity, with a 
view of being more uſeful to the church : There he 
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acquired the Hebrew! age, and became very ſkilful 
in it; for whatever he ſtudied, he ſtudied profoundly. 
He then was called from Wittenberg to govern the ſchool 
at Magdeburg, where he tatight with great ſucceſs and 
applauſe till the year 1527, when he was invited back 
again to Wittenberg, to preach and expound the fcriptures ; 
which he did with ſo much judgement and uſe, that they 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor in divinity, At 
that univerfity, he alſs ſtudied and practiſed phytic and 
botany, both of which he greatly delighted in. He was 
very helpful to Lutber in his tranſlation of the bible. To 
Luther he was extremely dear, both for the probity of his 
manners, and the ſoundneſs of his doctrine. He is ſaid 
to write ſo ſwiftly, that he was requeſted to take down 
the diſputation at Worms, in 1540, which he did with 
fo much eaſe and exsctneſs, that, at the ſame time, he 
ſuggeſted to Melanhom many things which he had not 
anſwered to his adverſary, and ſeveral bints with which 
he confuted the arguments of Ectius his opponent. This 
being obſerved by Grandel Bane, who there perſonated 
the emperor, it cauſed him to ſay, That the Lutherans 
© had a clerk that was more learned than all the papiſts.” 
And the following lines of Martial were frequently ap- 
plied to him, upon account of this extraordinary faculty. 


Currant verba licet, manns eft uolocior illis < 
Nondum lingua ſuum, dextra peregit opus. 


Though words can ſwiftly run, 
His pen could move more faſt : 
© 'The tongue had ſcarcely done, 
© But hand the work had paſt.” 


He frequently made notes of Luther's ſermons, while 
he was preaching them, and could recite them per extenſumy 
or as they were 3 afterwards. 

He always oppoſed the errors of the fanatical Anabap- 
tiſts of that day, and was very careful to preſerve the truth 
from corruption: He had a great averſion to ſophiſtical 
and ambiguous phraſes, which had often canſed much 
trouble in the church; and he took ſuch frequent delight 
in contemplating the foot-ſteps of God in the creation, 
that he would often ſay with St. Paul, That God was 
© ſo near unto us, that he might be almoſt felt with our 
© hands.“ In the latter part of his time he ſtudied the 


mathematics, in which he made ſo great a progreſs that 


few excelled him, He was alſo a moſt accompliſhed op- 
| tician: 
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tician : In ſhort, he maſtered almoſt the whole s 
of human learning, and, what was better, applied all he 
learned to the uſe of thoſe about him, To the ſick, he 
was a phyſician, under God, both for body and ſoul; 
and a friend to'all men. At length, by intenſe and in- 
ceſſant application to ſtudy, he brought upon himſelf a 
diſeaſe, which, though it waſted his body away, did not 
impair his intellects. He laid fick three months, all which 
time he gave the moſt lively demonſtrations of his faith, 
patience, and piety. Every thing he ſaid ſpoke the deepeſt 
reſignation to the divine will, and that full affurance of 
faith, with which he waited for glory. Nor did he give 
up his ſtudies during his fickneſs, but turned into Latin 
Luther's books concerning the laſt words of David; and 
often read the Pſalms, and ſometimes other authors. His 
common converſation with his friends was upon the 
principles of religion, the affairs of the church, immor- 
tality, and our ſweet communion in heaven. 

A little before his death he called to him his two young 
daughters, and cauſed them to repeat their prayers — 
him, and then himſelf prayed with great fervency, for 
himſelf, the church, and theſe his orphans, earneſtly and 
often repeating theſe words; I call _ thee, O om- 
«© nipotent God, eternal and only Father of our Lord 
« Feſus Chriſt, maker of heaven and earth, of mankind 
« and of thy church, and upon thy co-eternal Son our 
« Lord Feſus Chriſt and upon the — Spirit, thou only 
« wiſe, faithful, juſt, true, merciful and holy God ; 
„have mercy upon me, and forgive me all my fins for 
« Chrif?'s ſake, who was crucified and raiſed again for 
* us, the Word and everlaſting image of thy perſon, whom 
* thou madeſt to be a propitiatian, A alſo mediator 
« and intercefſor for thy people, by thy wonderful and 
« unſpeakable covenant; O ſanctify me by thy Hol 
« Spirit, and preſerve the remnant of thy church in theſe 
lands, nor ſuffer the light of thine own goſpel to be 
„ put out, Make my dear orphans veſſels of mercy. 
$4 LES I call upon thee; and though it be with a languid 
«© and feeble faith, yet with faith notwithſtanding, 
<< truſt in thy promiſe, Q thou Son of God, which thou 
„ didft ſeal by thy blood and by thy reſurrection. Help, 
« help me, Lord Jeſus, and ſupport and warm my boſom 
<«« with faith to the end] Having repeatedly uttered theſe 
words, he inculcated upon his children his paternal ad- 
vice, reſpecting the welfare of their ſouls, and ſpent the 
remainder of his time in prayer; and ſo quietly. ended his 
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days at Wittenberg, on November the ſixteenth, in 1548, 
and in the forty-hfth year of his age. Conſidering the 
mutability of all ſublunary things, he uſed often to ſay, 


Omnia pretereunt, prater amare deum,” 


All un muſt periſh, but God's love : 
That only, nothing can remove. 


He publiſhed. ſome theological commentaries, upon the 
goſpel of St. Fobn, upon the firſt epiſtle of St. Paul to 

imothy, upon the Palms, and upon two controverted 
articles in the Niceus creed, He wrote a tract of the 
«© Method of teaching, which has been aſcribed to 
M:lan&han. And the Chriſtian church is obliged to Cru- 
ciger's nimble pen for many remains of Luther, which 
had otherwiſe been loſt, | 


PAULUS-FAGIU Ss. 
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AULUS FAGIUS, in the German language, called 
Buchlin, a learned divine, was born at Reinzabern 

in Germany, in the year 1504, and received the founda- 
tion of his learning in that town, under his father Peter 
Buchlin, who was chief ſchoolmaſter there. He was ſent 
to Heidelberg at eleven years of age, and at eighteen to 
Straſburgh; where not being properly ſupported, by rea- 
ſon of his parents narrow circumſtances, he had recourſe 
to teaching others, in order to find himſelf books and 
neceſſaries. The ſtudy of the Hebrew growing into vogue 
in Germany, Fagius applied himſelf to it; and by the 
help of Capito's two books of rules and inſtructions for 
learning the Hebrew, and of Elias Levita a learned Few, 
became a very great proficient in it. This branch of 
learning led him into a ſtrict acquaintance with Capito, 
Hed, a Zellius, and other | Boer Reformers. In 
the year 1527, he took upon him the care of a ſchool at 
Jha ; where he married a wife, and had ſeveral children. 
. | Afterwards, 
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Afterwards, quitting the ſchoolmaſter, he entered into 
the miniſtry, and became a ſedulous preacher. This was 
about the year 1537. Petrus Bufflerius, one of the ſena- 
tors of Jſna, being informed of his perfect knowledge in 
the holy tongue, and of the natural biaſs which he had 
to learning, erected a printing-houſe at his own coſt and 
charge, to the end that Fagius might publiſh, whatever 
he might deem uſeful to religion and to poſterity : But 
the event did not anſwer the charges Bufflerus had been 
at. Fagiut, however, proſecuted his ſtudies with con- 
tinued zeal, and was allowed to be one of the greateſt 
Hebreans of his time, He often employed his knowledge 
to the confutation of the Fews, with whom he had ftre- 
nuous debates. Mr. Leigh notes of him, that, as the 
 Fews ſay of Moſes Ben Hainer (or Maimonides), from 
Moſts to Moſes not one has riſen up like this Moſes; ſo 
the Germans might add of Paulus Fagius, that from Paul 
- = wer not one, in this way, has appeared like this 
aul, 

In the year 1541, the plague began to ſpread at I/ua; 
when Fagius underſtanding, that the wealthieſt of the 
inhabitants were about to leave the place, without havi 
any regard to the poorer ſort, he rebuked them openly, 
and admoniſhed them of their duty; that they ſhou 
either continue in the town, or liberally beſtow their 
alms before they went, for the relief of thoſe they left 
behind; adding that, during the time of their viſitation, 
he would himſelf in perfon viſit thoſe that were ſick, 
would adminiſter ſpiritual comfort to them, pray for 
them, and be preſent with them day and night: All 
which he did, and yet eſcaped the diſtemper. At the 
- ſame ſeaſon, the plague was hot in Straſburgh, and, 

among many others, took off 7/olfgang Capito; upon 
which Fagius was called by the ſenate to ſucceed him; 
and here he continued preaching till the beginning of 
the German wars. Then Frederic the ſecond, the prince 
elector palatine, intending a Reformation in his churches, 
called Fagius from Strafturgh to Heidelberg, and made 
him public profeſſor there : But the emperor prevailing 
againſt the elector, the Reformation was put a ſtop to, 
During his reſidence there, he publiſhed many books for 
the promotion of Hebrew learning; which were greatly 
approved by Bucer, Hedio, Zellius, and others, who were 
the firſt planters of the goſpel in thoſe parts, and wha 
alſo employed him to read divinity lectures on week- 
days, and to officiate for them in other parts of their 
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. — function, when they were hindered themſelves by 
ickneſs or other important avocations. Even Scaliger 
confeſſed him to be the moſt learned of all the Chriſtians 
of his time in the Hebrew tongue. 

His father dying in the year 1548, and the perſecution 
in Germany threatening pains, penalties and baniſhment 
to all, who did not profeſs the doctrine of the church of 
Rame ; he and Bucer came over to England, upon receiv- 
ing letters from archbiſhop Cranmer, in which they had 
repeated aſſurances of a kind reception and a handſcme 
ſtipend, if they would continue there. They arriyed in 
April, 1549; were cordially entertained for ſome time in 
the Palace at Lambeth; and were deſtined at length to 
reſide at Cambridge; where they were to perfect a new 
tranſlation and illuſtration of the ſcriptures; Fagius tak- 
ing the Old Teſtament, and Bucer the New, for their 

veral party But this was all put an end to, by the 
dden illneſs and death of both theſe gracious and learned 
rofeſſors. Fagius fell ill at London of a quartan fever, 
but would be removed to Cambridge, upon a preſumption 
of receiving benefit from the change of air. He die 
there upon the 13th of November, 1550, aged 45; an 
Bucer did not live above a year after him. See Bucer's 
ife. Melchior Adam ſays, — Fagius flept with great 

ſignation in Chriſt, not without ſuſpicion of havin 
been poiſoned ; which laſt circumſtance is not _ — 
by any of the Engliſb hiſtorians. 
Both their bodies were dug up and burnt in the reign 
of queen Mary, both becauſe they had maintained the 
doctrine of predeſtination with the other Reformers, and 
becayſe they, in their writings, had highly commended 
thoſe Reformers. Fagius was tall in ſtature, ſomewhat 
black-viſaged; his countenance appeared ſtern, yet ſuch 
as commanded reverence; he was of an affable and cour- 
teous diſpoſition, affectionate, meek, and lowly ; an ex- 
cellent orator, and a great ſtudent, as appears by his 
works; which are, 1. A tranſlation of Theſbites Elias. 
2. Apothegms of the Hebrew fathers. 3. Moral ſentences 
of Ben Syra, alphabetically digeſted, with notes. 4. The 
tranſlation. of Tobias Hebraicus. 5. Hebrew prayers uſed 
by oy Joe on their ſolemn feſtivals. 6. An expoſition 
of the Hebrew ſayings on the four firſt chapters of Geneſis, 
with the Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos. 7. Tranſlation of 
a book called, of the truth of faith; compiled by a con- 
verted Few, to prove the verity of the Chriſtian religion. 
8. Commentaries on certain Palms by Kimchi. 5 An 
evrew 
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Hebrew preface to Elias Levitas Chaldee lexicon. 10. The 
Targum, with notes. 11. An introduction to the Hebrew 
tongue. And many others. | 
* Melchior Adam has preſerved the heads of his valedictorꝭ 
ſermon, when Fagius left Straſburgh; in which, amon 
other exhortations, he deſired his hearers; „not to raiſe 
« a diſturbance, nor attempt by human force, to keep 
«© the miniſters of the goſpel among them, now attacked 
«<. by perſecution; but to read their bibles; to etlify one 
% another, and to continue in the doctrine which had 
« been faithfully preached to them; to honour the mini- 
c ſters for theit work's ſake, who were not fent to ſerve 
© their own bellies, nor to pleaſe men; that the cauſes 
of the preſent evil were, 1. That wherever God raiſed 
*« a church, the devil would build a chapel by it. 2. 
4% That the profeſſors of the goſpel had been too remi 
<« and ſecure, fo that the devil had ſown his tares. 3. 
«© That they had been too little thankful for the divine 
© blefling of God's word. x: That God would try his 
* own, and, by the trial, ſeparate the chaff from the 
« grain.“ He added coticerning himfelf ; I hear the 
Eunpet of ſedition, upon this occaſion; but, I bleſs 
© God, I have inſtigated no man to follow it. This 
© cannot truly be ſaid of me. What I would confeſs is; 
te that I have been too little diligent in preaching the 
„ goſpel among you; for which I implore pardon of in 
God. Pray for me, that I may abide faithful in all 
cc afflictions. I am bat a man: And even Peter fell.“ 
Thus humbly did this gracious man think and fpeak of 
himſelf! He knew his own heart; and knew too, that 
nothing but almighty grace could keep that heart from 
falling. This is a point of wiſdom, which comes alone 
from heaven, and which is given to all the faithful in 
leading them thither, | | 
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Tus MODERATE. REFORMER. 
T* IS proteſtant divine was born at Schel:fadt, in 
1 Alſace, in 1491, and died at Cambridge in 1551. 
He was one of the ableſt miniſters of that century, and 
there were but few ecclefiaſtical negociations in which he 
was not employed. He wrote ſeveral books, and com- 
poſed many lectures, in which he labored with great zeal, 
and much dexterity, to pacify the differences between the 
Lutherans and Zuinglians. He wiſhed: that both parties 
had been leſs rigid; and that great affair might have 
happily ſucceeded, if all the heads had been perſons of 
a reconciling temper like himſelf, | | 
Bucer was a man of immenſe learning. From his 
earlieſt youth he applied. himiſg}t.to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek. and Hebrew. Ile read Eraſmus's 
books with great attention. Meeting afterwards with 
ſome of Luther”s, treatiſes, and” comparing the doctrine 
there delivered with the ſcripture, he began to doubt of 
his Nomiſb principles. His uncommon learning and elo- 
quence, which was aſſiſted by a ſtrong and — voice, 
recommended him to the elector palatine, who made him 
one of his chaplains. | 
Bucer met Luther at the diet of Worms in 1521, when 
they paſled ſeveral days in familiar converſation ; after 
which Bucer embraced the doctrine of Luther, and openly 
profeſſed it from that time. Two years after, he was 
admitted into the number of the reformed preachers in 
Straſburgh ; and he ſubſcribed a book with them, which 
they publiſhed in 1524, ſetting forth the reaſons that 
induced them to renounce popery : But he wrote ſome 
tracts in 1527, in defence of the Zuinglians againſt Bren- 
tius and Pomeranus, who were Lutherans. He affifted, 
in 
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in 1529, as deputy of the church of Straſburgh, in the 


* 


conferences of Marpurg, where they endeavored to pacify 
the diſſentions between the Lutherans and the Zuinglians : 
But it was falſe, that he begun by being a ſacramenta- 


rian, for he followed Luther as the inſtrument of his 
converſion frim the beginning. | 


The biſhop. of Meaux endeavors to make Bucer paſs for 
a diſſembler, and alledges the teſtimony of Calvin for it. 
Whether Bucer had a formal deſign to trifle with the 
* world by affected equivocations, or whether any con- 


fuſed idea of reality made him believe, that he might 
* egy ſubſcribe to expreſſions ſo evidently. contrary 


to the figurative ſenſe, is left to the judgement of the 


« proteſtants. - It is certain that Calvin, his friend, and 


in ſome meaſure his diſciple, when he would expreſs a 


© blameable obſcurity in a profeſſion of faith, faid, that 
there was nothing ſo perplexed, ſo obſcure, ſo ambigu- 
© ous, ſo winding in Bucer himſelf.” It was faid by 
Juſtus Fonat, that there was in Zuinglius Pony ruſtic, 
and a little arrogant: In Oecalampadius a wonderful 
nature and clemency : In Hedis no leſs kumanity and 
good nature; In Bucer a fox-like cunning, imitatin 
prudence and ſagacity. But the biſhop of Meaux woul 
not rely on the diſadvantageous judgement that this divine 
of Saxony made of Bucer, after the conferences of Mar- 
purg in 1529. 

All the works of Bucer were very moderate: But, it is 


ſaid, by one who was an Arminian in his heart, that 


| 


Calvin caſtrated ſome of them at his pleaſure at Geneva. 
However, we are told, that Bucer uſed, as often hap- 
« pens among learned men as long as they live, to reviſe 
© his lucubrations, to add, or take away, and even to 
+ retract ſome things.” Bucer declares this concerning 
himſelf, in his preface to his commentaries on the goſpels, 
in theſe words: This diſturbs ſome, becauſe they make 
© no doubt but many will be offended, that I now ſeem 
* not very conſiſtent with myfelf. Becauſe the Lord 
© has given me to underſtand ſome places more fully 


than RR did, which as it is ſo bountifully given 


« to me, why ſhould I not impart it liberally to my 
* brethren, and ingenuouſly declare the goodneſs of the 
Lord? What inconſiſtency is there in profiting in the 
« work of ſalvation? And who, in this age, or in the 
„ Jaſt, has treated of the ſcripture, and has not experi- 
« .enced, that, even in this ſtudy, one day is the ſcholar 
5 of another?” Afterwards he produces the example of 
5 Mm Auguſtine 
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Auguſtine in his retractions, and wiſhes that more books 
of retractions were publiſhed, If Bucer himſelf declares 
that he retracted many things of his former meditations, 
by what conſequence, or even with what conſcience, 
can any one aſſert, that the later editions of his works are 
corrupted ; if every thing, in ſome places of them, is not 
found expreſſed in the very ſame words? David Pareus 
made a confeſſion like this of Bucer; for which he was 
inſulted by a jeſuit of Mentz. "Ys 
Luther did not admire Bucer; and yet Bucer has been 
ranked with Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, and Cranmer, as 
one of the promoters of the Reformation, to whom the 
proteſtants are more obliged than to Eraſmus, whoſe 
timidity offended the Reformers, by his obſtinately ad- 
hering to the interpretations of the church, upon whoſe 
authority he founded his faith and belief of the canonical 
ſcriptures. In a civil letter to Bucer, in 1527, Eraſmus 
ſets forth his reaſons why he could not join with the 
reformed; and gives them a very bad character; though 
he declares his eſteem for Bucer, who, like Eraſmus, 
endeavored to pacify the religious diſputants, and bring 
things to an accommodation; and, like Eraſmus, was 
inſulted by both parties. 

Biſhop Burnet ſays, that Bucer was a very learned, 
© judicious, pious, and moderate perſon. Perhaps, he 
© was inferior to none of all the Reformers for learning: 
But for zeal, true picty, and a moſt tender care of 
6 — unity among the foreign churches, Me- 
© lanfhon and he, without any injury done to the reſt, 
< may: be ranked apart by themſelves. At Ratiſbon he 
6 had a conference with | fas ng who was then ambaſ- 
+ ſador from king Henry VIII. in which Gardiner broke 
© out into ſuch a violent paſſion, that, as he ſpared no 
© reproachful words, ſo the company thought he would 
© have fallen on Bucer and beat him, He was in ſuch 
*: diſorder, that the little vein between his thumb and 
fore - finger did ſwell and palpitate, which Bucer ſaid he 
© had never before that obſerved in any perſon in his life.“ 
Even Cochlæus acknowledged, that Bucer and Melanct hon 
were very learned men. And cardinal Contarene, on his 
return out of Germany from the diſputation at Ratiſbon, 
being aſked his judgement of the German divines, an- 
ſwered; They have, among others, Martin Bucer, 
© endowed with that excellency of learning both in the- 
© ology and philoſophy, and, beſides, of that ſubtlety 
© and — in diſputation, that he alone may be — 
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„ againſt all our learned men.“ John Gropper, likewiſe, 
ambaſfador of the archbiſhop of Cologne, ſaid of him, 
after the aſſembly at Regenſpurg, That he was the ; fitteſt 
© man in the world to reform religion, becauſe he was 
© not only very learned and exemplary in his life, but a 
© great lover of peace and concord.” 

The Sacramentarians preſented their confeſſion of faith 
at the diet of Aug/ſburgh, in 1530. It was drawn up b 
Bucer and Capito, and approved by the ſenate of wel 
burgh, They held, that men are only juſtified by the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt, and faith; but that faith ought 
to be attended with charity : And they allowed only of 
two ſacraments, Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, 

The Lutherans and Zuinglians differed about the Lord's 
Supper, and were ſeparated as to communion. The Lu- 
therans denied having any union with the Sacramen- 
tarians; and they were not able to bear the opinion of 
Luther : But there was a third party gathered out of both, 
who were ſenſible that they were not obliged to hold up 
their diviſions, and labored to perſuade them that their 
opinions were not ſo different, as was commonly thought, 
and that they might eaſily re- unite. Bucer, then a mi- 
niſter at Straſburgh, was at the head of this party, and 
undertook, purely out of a deſire of uniting the Lutherans 
and Zuinglians, to draw up a confeſſion of faith, which 
both ſides might approve. The taſk was difficult to per- 
form. Luther, and his followers, had always aſſerted, 
that the body and blood of Chrifl were really with the 
bread and wine in the Euchariſt. Zuinglius, and his 
adherents, on the contrary, held, that the bread and wine 
were only ſigns of the body and blood of Chrift. 

. Theſe two propoſitions were directly contrary. Bucer 
found out a medium, which he thought might ſatisfy , 
both parties; namely, that the bread and wine remained 
the ſame ſubſtance, that they ever were, without. any 
alteration ; but, by receiving them, they received the 
ſubſtance of the real body and blood of Fo Chrift, ſpi- 
ritually, and by faith. He made uſe of the ſame ſort of 
expreſſions, as were made by the four imperial cities, 
Straſburgh, por) Memminghen, and Lindau, and pre- 
ſented to the diet of Augſburg. He made alſo the ſame 
declaration to Luther, to perſuade him that the Sacramen- 
tarians were not of a contrary opinion to him about the 
Euchariſt : But Luther knew the opinion of the Zuing- 
tians, and gave no credit to Bucer. He wrote a letter to 
the ſenate of Francfort upon this occaſion, in which have 
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ing clearly ſhewn the difference between his own doctrine 
and the Zuinglian, he ſays, that the Zuinglians play after 
a ſtrange manner with the words of Jeſus Chriſt: That 
they are a double-tongued generation, who ſay that the 
body and blood of 525 Chrift are really in the ſacra- 
ment; but, when they explain themſelves, ſay, that it is 
ſpiritually, not corporeally; and ſo continue in the error, 
that there is nothing but bread and wine in the Lord's 

Supper. The 2 of Francfort made an apology 
againſt this letter, and made uſe of Bucer's expreſſions, 
affirming that believers receive the true body and blood 
of Jeſus Chrift in the Lord's Supper, and do really eat 
and drink it for the nouriſhment of their ſouls : That 
though the bread and wine are not changed in their own 
nature, yet it cannot be ſaid, that there is nothing in the 
Lord's — except the bread and wine, but that it is 
the ſacrament of the true body and blood, which God 
has given us for the nouriſhment of our fouls, The 
Zuinglians ſuſpected, on the other ſide, that Bucer was 
departed from their opinion; ſo that in his journey to 
Zurick, which he made in May, 1533, he was forced to 
remove that ſuſpicion, by aſſuring them, that he was of 
the ſame opinion which he maintained in the conference 
of Bern, He added, that he certainly knew, and could 
_ that the opinion of Luther did not differ from 

uinglius, but in terms; and that the preſence of the body 
of Feſus Chriſt, which he aſſerted in the Lord's Supper, 
was not-contrary to the doctrine of Zuinglius. 

The miniſters of Augſburg alſo complained of Bucer, 
and accuſed him of having changed his opinion, by 
acknowledging that the body of Feſus Chrift was eat 
corporeally and ſubſtantially in the Lord's Supper, and 
exhorting others to ſubſcribe the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
and the apology. They plainly told him, that they would 
acknowledge no other preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the 
Lord's Supper, than that of which he ſpeaks in the ſixth 
chapter of St. Jobn. Bucer replied, that the imperial 
cities had not, in the aſſembly of Schweinfort, departed 
from the confeſſion of faith, which they had given into 
the diet at Augſburg; and that, by ſubſeribing to the 
confeflion of Aug/burg, they had not aſſerted a corporeal 
eating, but only promiſed to teach nothing contrary to 
that confeſſion, which, in the article of the Lord's Sup- 
per, might agree with the doctrine of Zuinglius. 

i The — of Straſburgh importuned the Switzers 
to draw up a confeſſion of their faith about the Lord's 
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Supper. It was compoſed at Baſil in theſe words! © We 
acknowledge, that our Lord Feſus Chriſt inſtituted his 
© holy Supper in remembrance of his paſſion, to publiſh 
his death with thankſgiving, to ſhew our Chriſtian 
© charity, and union in the true faith. And as in ba 
© tiſm the water retains its own nature; ſo in the Lord's 
Supper, in which the true body and true blood of of for 
* Chrift is ſignified and tendered to us with the bread and 
© wine by the miniſter of the church, the bread and the 
vine remain, Now we firmly believe, that Feſus Chrift 
© is the nouriſhment of faithful ſouls to eternal life, and 
that our ſouls are nouriſhed and watered by true faith in 
© Jeſus Chriſt, with his fleſh and his blood.” They added, 
in the margin of that confeſſion, ſome words, by which 
ws reſtrained what they ſeemed to ſay, in favor of the 
= preſence, to a ſacramental and ſpiritual preſence by 
ith. - 

What oppoſition ſoever there was between the Luthe- 
rans and Zuinglians, Bucer would not deſpair of effectin 
an union; and, to that end, he obtained that a ſynod 
the miniſters of the cities of Upper Germany ſhould meet 
at Conſtance, in 1534. The miniſters of Zurick were 
invited; but not being able to come, they ſent a con- 
feffion of their faith, in which they expreſſed their ſenſe 
of the ſacrament in the ſame words they had. ufed at the 
conference at Bern; where they had declared, that they 
could not re-unite- with Luther, unleſs he would acknow- 
ledge that they eat the fleſh of Feſus Chriſt, no otherwiſe; 
than by faith; for, according to his human nature, he 
is only in heaven, and is only in the euchariſt by faith 
after a ſacramental manner, which makes things preſent 
not carnally and fenfibly, but ſpiritually, and'to be re- 
ceived by faith. This torm, approved by the churches 
of Baſil, Schaffhauſen, and Gall, was received by the ſynod 
of Conflance, and put into the hands of Bucer for him to 
communicate to Luther and Melanfhon. Bucer had a 
conference with the latter at Caſſel, in the preſence-of 
the landgrave, and told him, “ that we received trul 
and ſubſtantially the body and blood of Feſus Chi, 
«© when we receive the ſacrament: That the bread and 
« wine are exhibiting ſigns; and, by receiving them, 
e the body and blood of Jeſus Chrift are given to us, 
« and received by us: That the bread and body of Jeſus 
Chrift are united, not by a mixture of ſubſtance, but 
* becauſe it is given with the ſacrament.” Melanct hon 
was inclinable enough to accept this expoſition: But, 
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becauſe he acted in the names of others, he would not 
conclude any thing, and obliged himſelf to give a fair 
account of Bucer's words, Luther alſo began to be more 
ble, after Bucer had made this declaration; and, in 
eral letters, ſhewed great inclination for an agreement, 
and to confer about the means of coming to an union. 
The miniſters and magiſtrates of the reformed cantons 
of Switzerland, met at Baſil in January, 1536, to draw 
up a confeſſion of faith. Bucer and Capito went thither 
and propounded an union with the Lutherans, aſſuring 
them that Luther was much mollified as to the Zuing- 
lians, and deſired nothing more than to come to an 
agreement with them; and therefore prayed them, fo to 
moderate the expreſſions of their confeſhon of faith, which 
they were about to draw up, eſpecially in the articles 
about the euchariſt, and the efficacy of the ſacraments, 
as that they might forward the union, by omitting ſuch 
words, as might occaſion a conteſt, This they partly 
obtained of the miniſters of Switzerland, from the con- 
feſſion of faith which they had compoſed. They owned, 
that the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's Supper were 
not mere ſigns, but made up of ſigns, and things ſignified. 
That the water was the ſign in baptiſm, and the thing 
ſignified was regeneration and adoption: That, in the 
euchariſt, the bread and wine are the ſigns, and the thin 
ſigniſied is the communion of the body of Chri/? — 
by faith: That the body and blood of Chriſt is offered to 
faithful in the Lord's Supper, that Feſus Chri/t may 
ive in them, and they in Je us Chriſt; not that the body 
and blood of Jeſus 57 are naturally united to the 
bread and wine, or ineluded in the elements, or carnally 
preſent; but becauſe they are ſymbols, by which we have 
a real communion with the body and blood of Feſus Chriſt 
to nouriſh the ſoul ſpiritually. This confeſſion of faith 
was alſo approved in a ſecond aſſembly of the magiſtrates 
and miniſters of the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, 
held at Bal in March of the ſame year. 
be miniſters of Straſdurgh gave notice to thoſe of Baſil 
and Zurich, that they had appointed a ſynod to meet at 
Eiſenach, on the fourteenth of May, where Luther would 
be preſent. to treat of an union about the article of the 
Lord's Supper; and intreated them to ſend ſome of their 
. divines. The Switzers thought it inconſiſtent to ſend 
any perſons from them; but ſent their confeſſion of faith 
to Bucer and Capito, that they might preſent it to the 
ſynod, Bucer and Capito carried it to Eiſenach, where 
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the miniſters, ſent by the chiefs of Upper Germany, were 
aſſembled. Luther could not be there; and therefore 
they went to him at Wittenberg, where they arrived on 
he twenty-ſecond of May, and had a conference with 
im. Luther required of them, that they would: plainly 
acknowledge, that, the bread and wine in the facrament 
were the body and blood of our Lord, and that the good 
and had receive them alike, When they met again, the 
next day, Luther aſked them whether they would nat re- 
voke their opinion ? Bucer anſwered him, that their faith 
and doctrine concerning the ſacrament was, that, by the 
inſtitution, and the operation of our Lord, and according 
to the natural ſenſe of the words, the true body and'true 
blood of Feſus Chriſt were made preſent, given, and re- 
ceived, with the viſible ſigns of bread and wine: That 
they alſo believed, that the body and blood of Feſus Chrift 
are offered by the miniſters of the church to all thoſe that 
receive them : And that they are not only received by the 
heart and mouth of the ly for ſalvation, but by the 
mouth of the unworthy for their condemnation ; which 
they yet deſire may be underſtood of the members of the 
church. Luther replied, he did not believe the body and 
blood of Chri/t were united with the bread and wine by 
any natural union, nor that they were locally included 
in the bread and wine; but he admitted a ſacramentab 
union of the bread and body, and wine and blood. Then 
having conſulted privately with the Saxen divines, he 
returned to Bucer and his 44 and told them, that 
if they did believe, and would teach, that the true body 
and true blood of Feſus Chriſt, were offered, given, and 
taken in the Lord's Supper, and not mere bread and 
wine; and that this perception and exhibition were made 
really, and not after an imaginary manner, they were 
agreed among themſelves, and he would acknowil and 
embrace them as brethren in Jeſus Chriſt. 
This confeſſion of faith was ſigned by the miniſters of 
the cities of Upper Germany. Afterwards, on the twenty- 
fifth of May, they conferred with Pomeranus about images, 
the ceremonies of the maſs, prieſts veſtments, tapers, the 
elevation and adoration of the facrament, which were 


ufed in Saxony. Pomeranus ſaid, that Luther confeiſed 
theſe things were amiſs : But that he had hitherto con- 
tinued them up on account of the weak, and was thinking 
to aboliſh them on the twenty-ſeventh of the ſame month. 
Bucer and Capito delivered to Luther the confeſhon of faith 
of the churches of Switzerland, that he might examine — 


He took notice of ſome words, which, as he ſaid, might 
offend the weak. Nevertheleſs he declared, that he would 
acknowledge them for his brethren, if they would ſign 
the form of the union, which had been drawn up. Bucer, 
having undertaken to cauſe it to be received by them, 
returned to Straſburgb, and made ſuch an explication of 
the words, by ſoftening them, that he reduced them to 
a ſenſe, which was not contrary to the doctrine of the 
Sacramentarians, Theſe articles were ſucceſsful at Straf- 
burgh; yet they had not the ſame fate in Switzerland, 
where Bucer had ſent this form of union. It was there 
thought obſcure, doubtful, and captious ; and they would 
not ſubſcribe to it; ſo that Bucer and Capito were obliged 
to go themſelves to an afſembly of the proteſtant can- 
tons, which was held at Baſil in September. Bucer there 
related, that Zuther had not diſapproved the confeſſion of 
the Strtzers: But both parties judged it convenient to 
draw up a form of union; and he undertook to ſhew, 
that the doctrine of it was not different from their con- 
feſſion of faith; and he exhorted them to ſigrfit, that the 
union might be complete. The Switzers could not be 
prevailed on to do it; and all that Bucer could obtain 
was, that they would draw up a declaration of the opi- 
nions of the churches of Switzerland, in which they would 
explain the articles of the agreement, and ſend them to 
Luther. - 

In this declaration, which is very long, the articles 
of the form of union about the Lord's Supper are de- 
livered in ſuch expreffions, as wholly favor the judge- 
ment of Zuinglius, and are oppoſite to the real preſence. - 
They there ſay, that Feſus Chriſt is the food of our ſouls, 
and that his body is really eaten, and his blood really 
drank, not — — „and corporeally, but 
— and by faith, by believing the promiſes of 

od, that the elements of the bread and wine, in the 
adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper, are ſigns which re- 
preſent Jeſus Chrift to us, and put us in mind of his 
myſteries : That his preſence in the Supper is not a cor- 
poreal preſence, but a cœleſtial one; and that his body is 
united to the bread only in a ſacramental manner: That 
the bread and wine are figures of the body of Chrift, 
which is diſcerned by the mind in the ſacrament : That 
thoſe who eat the bread at the Lord's Supper, by a ſincere 
faith, receive the benefits which God hath promiſed ; but 
that they, who eat without faith, receive their own judge- 
ment and condemnation. This declaration was compoſed 
in a ſynod at Zurich, held in Odteber, and approved in 
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another aſſembly, which met in November following at 
Bafil, from whence it was ſent to Luther, and preſented. 
by Bucer at the aſſembly at Smalkald, in 1537. Luther 
approved all the articles, excepting that which contained 
the Lord's Supper. | : 
The Switzers called a ſynod on purpoſe, in March, 
1538, to conſult about an anſwer to Zuther's letter; and 
Bucer and Capito were ſent thither, to deliver his judge- 
ment. The miniſters of Zurict alledged, that Luther, in 
his writings, and in the confeſſion of Augſburg, had 
maintained the real preſence, and poſitively condemned 
the opinion of the Zuinglians. That theſe writings of 
Luther were public, and the words clear; nor could they- 
allow of his doctrine, unleſs they were certain he had 
altered his opinion, and embraced the truth. Bucer was 
much amazed at this objection, and anſwered, that it 
was very unfit to preſs it at this time, ſince they had long 
known what was contained in Lutber's writings, and had 
never urged it before in the whole courſe of the treaty: 
T hat, now things were near an end, they had contrived 
to propound it, and revive the old quarrel to prevent the. 
concluſion of the whole affair. The miniſters of Zurich. 
replied, they never defired the miniſters of iy” Chg to 
concern themſelves with the treaty: That Bucer and 
Capito came to find them, and aſſured them, that Luther's 
opinion about the ſacrament agreed with theirs, and that 
they might unite with him, if they would frame a con- 
feſſion of faith, which ſhould contain their opinion, and 
the conditions on which they would come to an agree- 
ment with Luther: That they had drawn up a confeſſion. 
at Baſil, and delivered their opinion about the Lord's 
Supper fully: That if Luther had approved of their con- 
feſſion of faith, there would have needed no more to be 
done towards an agreement; but, inſtead of that, Bucer 
had brought them other articles from Wittenberg, and 
prayed them to ſign thereto: That they had offered to do 
it, provided Luther liked the explication which Bucer 
gave of them: That at laſt, they had ſent a declaration 
of their opinions, which they were reſol ved to abide by, 
and would not conſent to any thing new or. obſcure, 
Bucer, the next day, made a long diſcourſe, in which he 
labored to prove, that there was no other difference be- 
tween the Lutherans and Zuinglians, about their opinion 
concerning the Lord's Supper, but in words, and ex- 
preſſions. However, the miniſters of Zurick continued 
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of Baſil, and the diſpute at Bern; that the words, which 
Luther had always uſed, were directly contrary to their 
opinions ; that they could not explain themſelyes in any 
other terms without force, becauſe they were clear and 
without ambiguity: That it was not reaſonable to judge 
of the opinion of any man, rather by the declaration of 
another, than from his own words: That Luther, in his 
laſt letter, had named Bucer and Capito, for his inter- 
ters; but it was to be feared that in the iſſue he would 
— them for being too eaſy, and going too far, and 
ſo would not conſent to the declaration they ſhould make. 
Then the miniſters of Zurich came to debate the matter 
vrith Bucer, and brought him to grant, that theſe words, 
this is my body, were figurative: That the ſacramental 
union, of the body of Chrift with the bread, conſiſted 
only in this, that the bread ſignified the body: That the 
y of Feſus Chriſt is eſſentially at the right-hand of 
the Father, and after a ſpiritual manner in the ſacrament, 
They diſputed upon this queſtion : Whether the preſence 
of Jeſus Chrift, in the Lord's Supper, was miraculous ? 
Luther had ſaid, in his laſt letter, that the preſence was 
inexplicable, and an effect of the divine omnipotence. 
The miniſters of Zurick would not allow any miracle to 
be in the Lord's Supper, and maintained that it was eaſy 
to explain after what manner Feſus Chrift was ſpiritually 
2 by operation and efficacy. They urged Bucer to 
gn the articles, on which they were agreed: But he 
deſired time; and drew up a long inſtrument, in form of 
a verbal proceſs, containing what had been ſaid on both 
ſides, which was diſapproved by the aſſembly. 

The chancellor of Zurich, being ſenſible if they went 
on diſputing there would be no end, turned his ſpeech to 
the miniſters of Zurich, and ſaid; Do you believe that 
© we receive the body and blood of Jeſus Chrift in the 
© facrament, or no?* They all anſwered, * We believe 
© it,* Then turning himſelf to Bucer and Capito, he ſaid 
to them; Do you own that the body and blood of Feſus 
* Chrift is received into the ſouls of believers by faith 
© and ſpirit?” They anſwered; ** We believe, and con- 
« feſs it.” © To what purpoſe then, (replied the chan- 
£ cellor) are all your diſputes, which have laſted theſe 
© three days? Ihe miniſters of Zurich added, that they 
held no other doctrine, than that which they had ex- 
preſſed in their confeſſion of faith, and their declaration: 
And the miniſters of Straſburgb ſolemnly declared, that 
they would not oblige them to embrace any thing con- 
2 I trary 
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trary to it; much leſs draw any perfon from that 
doctrine. 


Upon theſe declarations it was agreed, that an anſwer 
ſhould be ſent to Lather, which was drawn up and read 
two days after in the aſſembly. The Switzers were v 
careful it ſhould be expreſſed, that, in their joining wi 
Luther, they would not change their opinion about the 
Lord's Supper; for they declared, they did not enter 
into that union, till they were aſſured, by Bucer and 
Capito, that Luther approved their confeſhon of faith 
made at Baſil, with the expoſition they had given of it; 
and becauſe he had declared to them, that Jeſus Chr:iff 
was at the right-hand of his Father, and did not come 
down in any manner into the Lord's Supper; and that 
he did not grant any — of Jeſus Chriſ in the 
euchariſt, nor any manducation contrary to the Chriſtian 
faith. They alſo declared, that the body and blood of 
Feſus Chriſt were received and eaten in the Lord's Sup- 

r: but only ſo far as they were truly taken and received 
by faith; and that they would not recede from their con- 
feſſion of faith, and their declaration: That as Luther 
was of the ſame opinion, they were filled with extreme 
joy, that they might live in peace and union with him, 
and keep up this agreement, and avoid all diſcord. This 

letter was dated the fourth of May, 1538. 

Bucer was embarraſſed between the opinions of Luther 
and Zuinglius concerning the euchariſt: One appeared to 
him too ſtrong, the other too weak. The doctrine of 
the Lutherans ſeemed to him to attribute too much reality 
to the preſence of Jeſus Chrift in the ſacrament of the 
beads He could not digeſt the conſequences of it : 

But he alſo thought, that the opinion of the Zuinglians 
was too narrow, and did not come up to the ideas, which 
the ſcripture and antient tradition imprint on our minds, 
They gave him great uneaſineſs; and he wrote to John 
a Laſco, overſeer of the churches of Eaft 1 to 
enquire, whether a Laſco, beſides a power of ſignifying, 
acknowledged a power of exhibiting Chrift himſelf; and 
that the Card, in the communion of his body and 
blood, is given and received ; whereby we are members 
of him in part, and fleſh of his fleſh, and bone of his 
bone ; whereby we abide in him, and he in us; and that 
it is given and perceived, when the Lord himſelf operates 
in his miniſtry, and when the words and ſymbols are 
received as the Lord's, and as it were from the Lord 
himſelf, by free » through his miniſters, which 

n 2 


they 
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they call an union, not ſenſual, local, or natural; but 
ſacramental, and of the covenant on account of theſe 
texts of ſcripture, which ſpeak of the myſtery of the in- 
corporation of the church, and of the communion, and 
eating and drinking of the fleſh and blood of Chriſt. 
Bucer alſo ſaid, that Luther was ſatisfied, if the Zuing- 
lians owned in the holy ſupper any thing more than 
bare figns of Chriſt abſent. I am grieved, ſays he, and 
« not without reafon, that we, to whom the Land hath 
4 ſo bountifully revealed the other myſteries of his 
« kingdom, have not been able, now in thirty-four 
« years, to agree concerning this moſt ſacred and moſt 
6« ome myſtery, which all Chriſtians ought to under- 
« {tand, as well as uſe.” 

The Lutherans ſaid, that Bucer died in the Calviniſ- 
tical faith. TFoſias Simler, profeſſor at Zurick, in an 
oration on the life and death of Peter Martyr, teſtifies 
that Bucer ſtudied ſuch expreſſions throughout the whole 
conteſt, as nothing certain could be concluded from, 
that ſo, pleaſing both parties, he might gradually com- 
poſe the difference. However, Bucer — Martyr con- 
tinued good friends, and were fully perſuaded of each 
other's oxthodoxy. 


Bucer has been accuſed of approaching too near the 
papiſtical doctrine of the merit of good works *; but this 
docs 


The late Mr. Toplady, in his Hiftoric Proof, has defended Bucer 
from this imputation. See p. 363. His words are: It has been 
© aftirmed, that Bucer held the doctrine of juſtification by works, and 
© helieved human obedience to be meritorious in the foe of God. 
That he was once of this opinion, is not at all wonderful, when 
we conſider that he was born and educated in the boſom of the 
© Romijh church, with whom the tenet of legal juſtification is a fun- 
* damenta] principle. And, for a conſiderable time after God had 
© calied him out of papal darkneſs, his improvements in divine know- 
© ledge were progreſſive. His ſpiritual growth reſembled the gradual 
© vegetation of an oak; not the rapid proficiency of a nawthroom, 
© Bucer ſeems to have expreſſed himſelf the melt incautiouſly, in the 
© diſputation at eic, A. D. r539; yet, even then, he roundly de- 
© clared, that * thoſe GOOD WORKS, to which ſo great a reward is 
„ given, ARE THEMSELVES THE GIFT or Gon.” And that 
« paſſage, which Vu quotes from Bucer, falls extremely ſhort of 
© proving that the latter was, even at the early period in which he 
© penned it, an aſſertor of juſtification by performances of our own, 
C * obliges me to ſubjoin that celebrated paſſage, which ſo 
© many Arminians and merit-mongers' have fince caught at, as if it 
© made for the popiſh doctrine of juſtification. **I cannot but wiſh,” 
© ſaid Bucer, in the year 1529, a more found judgement to ſome 
* perſonas, who have diſturbed: many in this our age with this Park: 

; * 1 
vA ox. 
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does not appear in his diſpute with Malvuenda and other 
popiſh divines at the conference at Ratiſbon in 1546, 
where (according to Sleidan) he maintained; “ That a 


' + 


« dox, That we are ſaved by faith only: Though they faw the thing 
was carried ſo far, as to confine righteouſneſs only to the opinion 
of the mind, and excluding good works. Where is their charity, 
who refuſe to cure this evil, by one word or two? It is only to ſay, 
that, when FAITH is formed, we are JUSTIFIED; and that, 
through faith, we obtain a difpofition to GOOD WORKS, and, con- 
ſequently, a righteouineſs: Or, that FAITH IS THE FOUNDA- 
TION AND ROOT OF A RIGHTEOUS LIFE, as Auguftine ſaid.” 
Is there a ſingle ſentence, in this paragraph, to mh the ſtriteſt 
© Calviniſt would not conſent? Obſerve the order, in which Bucer 
« arranges faith, juſtification, and obedience. Faith goes before ; 
« juſtification follows faith; and practical obedience follows juſhfica- 
tion: We firſt believe; we no ſooner believe, than we are juſtified; 
© and the faith, which juſtifies, diſpoſes us to the after-performance of 
© good works: Or, in other words, juflifying faith ** is the root and 
« foundation of a righteous life.” Says not every Calviniſt the ſame ? 
* As Bucer advanced in years and experience, he learned to expreſs 
© his idea of juſtification with ſtill greater clearneſs and preciſion, 
© than he had done on ſome paſt — — Finding that the enemies 
of grace had greedily lain hold of ſome inadvertent phraſes, and 
taken ungenerous advantage of ſome well-meant conceſſions, which 
© he had made, before his evangelical light was at the full; he 
deemed it neceſſary, to retract ſuch of his poſitions as countenanced 
the merit of works; and to place juſtification on the ſcriptural baſis 
of the Father's gratuitous goodneſs, and the Son's imputed righte- 
ouſneſs : Still, however, taking care to inculcate, that the faith, b 
which we receive the grace of God and the righteouſneſs of Chrif, 
is the certain ſource of all good works, For being thus honeſt to his 
convictions, he was loaded, by his adverſaries, with accumulated 
flander and reproach. How modeſtly, and forcibly, he vindicated 
his conduct, may be judged from the following paſſage :. The 
% Lord, (ſays Bucer) has given me to underſtand ſome places [of 
« ſcripture] more fully than I formerly did: Which, as it is ſo boun- 
* tifully given to me, why ſhould I not impart it liberally: to my 
“% brethren, and ingenuoully declare the goodneſs of the Lord? What 
«© inconſiſtency is there, in profiting in the work of ſalvation ? And 
« who, in this age, or in the lat, has treated of the ſcripture, and 
* has not experienced, that, even in this ſtudy, one day is the ſcho- 
4% lar of another?“ 
Indeed, no ſtronger proof need be given, of Bucer's ſoundneſs in 
the article of juſtification, than the rapture and admiration witli 
which he mentions the Englihþ book of Homities. No ſooner, 
ſays Mr. Stoye, were the homilies compoſed, and ſent abroad; but 
the news thereof (and the book itſelf, as it ſeemed, already tranſ- 
lated into Latin) came to Straſburgb, among the proteſtants there: 
Where it cauſed great rejoicing, And Bucer, one of the chief mi- 
© niſters there, wrote a gratulatory epiſtle hereupon to the church of 
© England, in November, 1547, which was printed in the vear after. 
* Therein, that learned and moderate man ſhewed, ** How theſe 
« pious ſermons were come among them, wherein the people were ſd 
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man is not juſtified before God through his own 
« works or merits, but that he is freely juſtified through 
4 — by faith, when he believeth, both that he is 
« received into grace, and that his fins are pardoned 
« through Chr:i/?: That Chriſt, by his death, made ſatis- 
« faction for our fins; and that God doth impiite faith 
« for righteouſneſs :** All which he proved and illuſ- 
trated by teſtimonies from ſcripture, and confuted the 
arguments of Malvenda. 

hat Bucer was alſo, in the other points, a ſtrict Re- 
former, let his own words teſtify: “ Predeſtination, 
4 (ſays he) is neither more nor leſs than pre-limitation, 
or fore-appointment: And God, who conſigns every 
thing to its proper uſe, worketh all things agreeably 
to its pre-determination; and, accordingly, — 
« one thing from another, ſo as to make each thing 
& anſwer to its reſpective uſe. If you defire a more 
tc extenſive definition of this predeſtination, take it thus; 
« predeſtination is an appointment of every thing to its 
c proper uſe; by which appointment, God doth, before 
„ he made them, even from eternity, deſtine all things 
* whatever to ſome certain and particular uſe. Hence 
© it follows, that even wicked men are predeſtinated. 
« For, as God forms them out of nothing, ſo he forms 
« them to ſome determinate end: For he does all things, 
„ knowingly, and wiſely. The Lord hath made all things 
for himſelf, even the wicked for the day of evil. _ 
% xvi. 4.] Divines, however, do not uſually call this 
« predeſtination; but, reprobation. *Tis certain, that 
«© God makes a good uſe of evil itſelf: And every fin we 
4 commit, hath ſomething in it of the good work of 
«& God. —— Scripture does not heſitate to affirm, that 
6 there are ſome perſons, whom God delivers over to a 


ec godlily and effectually exhorted to the reading of the holy ſerip- 
« tures; and FAITH was fo well explained, whereby we become 
« Chriſtians; JUSTIFICATION, whereby we are ſaved; and the 
e other chief heads of Chrittian religion are ſoundly handled. And 
« therefore, (as he added) theſe foundations being rightly laid, there 
4% could nothing be wanting in our churches, requiſite towards the 
46 building hereupon ſound doctrine and diſcipline,” * He com- 
©-mended- much the homilies of FAI R, the nature and force of which 
s was ſo clearly diſcuſſedz and wherein it was fo well diſtinguiſhed 
from the faith that was dead. He much approved of the mannet 
of treating concerning the miſery and death, we are all lapſed into, 
© by the fin of our fil parent ; and how we are reſcued from this 
4 perdition, ONLY by the GRACE of God, and by the MERIT and 
© refurreCtion of his Son,” 


c reprobate 
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« reprobate ſenſe, and whom he forms for deſtruction : 
« Why, therefore, ſhould it be deemed derogatory from 
40 God, to aſſert, that he not only does this, but reſolved 
% beforchand to do it?“ | 

Nothing can be more plain and nervous, than the fol- 
lowing remarks of Bucer, reſpecting God's obduration of 
Pharaoh. Whether the remarks be, or be not, carried 
too far, is beyond my province to enquire, ** The 
c apoſtle ſays, Who may reſiſt the wall 6-4 God?. By the 
© word will Paul gives us to underitand, that God 
actually willeth thoſe ver things, unto which men 
« are hardened by him. hen Paul adds, I be may 
« reſiſt? he, in fact, points out the neceſſity, which 
e they, whom. God hardens, are under of doing thoſe 
„ things. When God would harden Pharaoh, in order 
that he might not obey the commandment, it was the 
« actual will of God that Pharaoh ſhould not obey. 
« Yea, God himſelf wrought in Pharaoh to oppoſe the 
« commandment ſent to him. Pharaoh therefore did 
what in reality he willed him to do; yea, he did no more 
than what God himſelf had wrought in him; Nor 
was it in Pharazh's power, to act otherwiſe than he 
« did.” Such was the doctrine taught by this able 
and indefatigable divine. Willing, however, to ob- 
viate an heyy 57 08g which thoſe perſons might raiſe, 
who had not ſtudied theſe deep points ſo carefully and 
ſo extenſively as he had been enabled to do; he, pre- 
ſently after, ſhelters both his doctrine and himſelf under 
the A words, and the correſpondent practice, of 
the great apoſtle whom he had quoted before: “ Nay but, 
6 0 man, [Who art thou that replieft againſt Gd? ] St. 
« Paul does not accommodate, nor ſoften down, a ſingle 
« ſyllable of what he had juſt aſſerted. The ſacred pen- 
« man. does not deny, that they, who are hardened by 
God, periſh according to the will af God. The 
« apoſtle does not admit it to be even poſſible, that a 
« perſon, who is hardened from above, can perform what 
is good. Paul [inſtead of ſetting himſelf to anſwer 
% our reaſonings on the matter] contents, himſelf with 
« merely giving us a ſolemn caution, not to fit in judge- 
« ment on the decrees of God: Aſſuring us, that we 
« cannot arraign the Deity at our own bar, without 
« being guilty of the uttermoſt boldneſs and impiety.” 
If Bucer was not a Calviniſt, where ſhall we find one? 
I cannot prevail on myſelf to defraud the Readers of a 
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moſt valuable work of Bucer, entitled, „A continued 
Interpretation of the Four Goſpels.” And they 
are the rather ſubjoined, as the book itſelf is exceed- 
ing ſcarce, and poſſibly may be in the hands of yery 
few of our Readers. They, who are at any 
„time able to fall quite away from Chrift, did never 
<< really belong to him. Conſequently, they never truly 
believed, nor were indeed pious, nor had the holy 
* Spirit of adoption: On the contrary, all their per- 
« formances were nothing but W how ſanctified 
< and ready ſoever unto good works they, for a time, 
« pretended to be. They, whom Chriſt loves, are loved 
< by him even unto the end: And he doth not caſt away 
<< thoſe whom the Father giveth him; neither can any 
* ſnatch them from his hand. Therefore, admitting 
* that theſe may fall, yet they cannot fall utterly ; for 
< they are elect unto life: And God's election cannot 
© be made void by any creature whatever. Seeing, then, 
< that the purpoſe of God, according to election, may fland, 
not of works, but of him that calleth: [Rom. ix. 2.] 
* He not only elected his own people, before they were 
Born, and had done either good or evil, [Rom. ix, 11. ] 
but even before the very foundation of the world. [Eph. 
＋ i. 4.] Hence, our Lord ſaid, — his apoſtles, 
pray not for the world, but for them whom thou haſt 
« given me; for they are thine: That is, they were choſen 
< by thee unto life. | 

As, therefore, on the one hand, Chrift never knew 
* [i. e. never loved] the reprobate, whatever deceitful 
appearance of virtue they might have; ſo, on the 
other, he always knew [i. e. always loved] the elect, 
* how ungodly ſoever they might ſeem for a time. 
« Conſequently, as theſe [i. e. the ele] are predeſti- 
* nated and called, they ſhall, ſooner or later, be 
formed anew, according to the likeneſs of Chrift : 
« While thoſe [i. e. the reprobate] ſhall be ſtripped of 
* that artificial maſk, under which they paſſed for chil- 
* dren of God; and be made to appear in their own 
proper colours.” —On thoſe words of Chri/t, ye believe 
not, becauſe ye are not of my ſheep; Bucer thus remarks : 
« 'They were not of 'our Lord's ſheep, i. e. they were 
not in the number of thoſe who were given to him b 
« the Father; they were not elected unto life. There- 
& fore it was, that they were totally deſtitute of God's 
* 3 Spirit, and were utterly immerſed in fleſh ; 
Neither were they able to believe in our Lord, nor to 
„embrace him as a Saviour.” —A little farther on, we 
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find this admirable commentator obſerving as follows: 
„My ſheep hear my voice, Ic. In theſe words, our Lord 
0 expreſsl teaches, that all good things are dependent 
© on God's election: And that they, to whom it is once 
c given to be ſheep, can never perih afterwards, Chrift 
40 2 tells us, that they alone hear his voice: That is, 
c they, who are indeed his ſheep, are made partakers of 
40 faith Now, whence is it, that ſome people are 
« Chriſt's ſheep, or ſuſceptible of his doctrine, while 
cc others are not? Undoubtedly, becauſe the former are 
< inſpired by the good Spirit of God, whereas the latter 
are not inſpired at all. - But whence is it, that the 
former are indued with the Holy Spirit, and not the 
latter? For this reaſon: Becauſe the former were 
given to Chrift, to be ſaved by him; but the latter 
„were not given to him. Let us therefore allow 
God the honour of being the beſtower of his own 
Spirit, without ſuppoſing ; to need or receive any 
of our aſſiſtance. Chrift adds, And I know them : i. e. 
«© They are committed to my truſt ; I have them in ſpe- 
«cial charge. And doubtleſs, from hence it is, that 
his ſheep follow him; and live the life which never 
ends. The Father gave them to him, that he might 
«<< endue them with life eternal: And they can no more 
ebe plucked from Chriſt's hand, than from the hand of 
the Father, who is mightier and greater than all. Chriff 
and the Father are one: Their power and ſtrength are 
„ the ſame. Conſequently, as none can pluck the elect 
« from the Father's hand, ſo neither from the hand of 
« Chriſt. We are to obſerve moreover, that it flows 
* only from God's election, that we are the ſheep of 
© Chriſt and follow him. We muſt obſerve, too, that 
* ſuch can never entirely fall away. For, the Father 
and the Son being undivided, their hand, that is, their 
© power, muſt be undivided alſo: And, out of their 
„hand, none ſhall never ſnatch thoſe whom that hand 
© has once laid hold on for ſalvation. Now; unto 
««'whomſoever it ſhall be given to hear the voice © 
«© 'Chrift, and to follow him; they may be faid to be 
* thus lain hold on. [by the hand, or power, of divine 
« grace ] ſeeing, none d the ſneep are able to hear and 
% follow the Redeemer. And, if they are ſheep now, 
© they are ſo held in the hand of Chrift and of the Fa- 
„ther, as never to periſh, but to have eternal life.“ 
Bucer was at the diet of Rati/bon, -in 1541, with Me- 
lanthon and Piſtorius : And he alſo accompanied Brentius, 
"IE Major, 
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Major, and Schneppius, at the conference of Ratiſbon in 
1545. He greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf on both occaſions 
againſt Cochlæus, and the other diſputants for the Ro- 
maniſts: But he was much troubled to ſee the diſpute 
between the Lutherans and Zuinglians hotter than ever. 
He wrote to Luther, to pacify him. He told him, that 
theſe diviſions would not advance the Reformation; and 
aſſured him, that the miniſters of the imperial cities and 
Stwitzerland held to the terms of the act of agreement. 

Bucer, at the ſame time, drew up a new confeſſion of 
faith about the euchariſt, in which he aſſerted, that we 
ought to acknowledge, that the body and blood of Feſus 
Chriſt are. given us in the Lord's Sk for our nou- 
riſhment and drink; and that the euchariſt bread and 
wine are the communion of his body and blood; ſo that 
we not only receive the Holy Spirit, or the virtue of the 
body of Paſs Chriſt, but Sf Chrift himſelf. After 
this explication, he added ſeveral other confiderations, to 
let us know, that manducation is not real, and is only 
done by faith: But he acknowledged, that the body and 
blood pf Jeſus Chri/? are really and truly given in the 
Lord's Supper, if it is celebrated according to the inſti- 
tution of Chris, and we have a firm faith in the words 
in which it was given. | 

Bucer, in his diſcourſes and writings, always made pro- 
feſſion of Lutheraniſm, accommodated to the eſtabliſh- 
ment in England. It is falfe, that he made a ſeparate 
feat. He continued always united with one of the Pro- 
teſtant communions ; though the ſtricter part of each 

did not approve his remiſsneſs. 

e offended Luther, by inſerting fome things in his 
eccleſiaſtical poſtill, which — the Helvetic opi- 
nion, concerning the Holy Supper; therefore Luther, in 
his book * de verbis inflitutiones,” vehemently complained 
of Bucer, that he had corrupted his book of homilies, 
which, he ſaid, was the beſt of all that he had wrote, 
and which even pleaſed the papiſts. Bucer was at no loſs 
for an excuſe; and might have alledged the maxim which 
Eraſmus attributed to him, That a deceit which hurts 
nobody, and is uſeful to many, is an action of piety.” 
Eraſmus endeavored to refute him in this,. on occaſion of 
a work, which Bucer had dedicated to the dauphin under 
a fictitious name. 

Bucer had a great quarrel with Pomeranus, for — 
cauſed Luther's commentary on the Pſalms to be printed 
with alterations. He was deſirous to have his own cm- 

mentaries 
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mentaries on the Pſalms read by the Romaniſts, and pub- 
liſhed them under the name of Aretbius, which is a 
Greek word, anſwering to Martin; and Felinus, a Ger- 
man word, expreſſing the ſigniftcation of Bucer in Latin, 
If he had put his true name to them, which was hated 
by the monks, the reading of them would have been for- 
bidden in the popiſh countries. The prieſts, in the inqui- 
ſition in Spain, imagined that Bucer's book “ adverſus 
<< merita bonorum operum,”” was publiſhed as a work of 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, de miſericordia Dei. 

It is ſaid, the firſt Reformers clamored loudly againſt 
the peripatetic philoſophy, which was founded by _ 
totle, commonly called the prince of philoſophers. e 
are told, that Thamas Aquinas made uſe of Ariflotle's 
method, with ſuch great ſucceſs, in explaining the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome, that Bucer, one of the 
greateſt enemies to the Roman church, uſed to ſay, 
«© Suppreſs Thomas's works, and I will deſtroy the church 
« of Rome.” If he ſaid this, he ſaid it with but ver 
little reaſon ; as a curſory examination of Aquinas is ful. 
ficient to ſhew. 

It is well known, that the doctrine of the ſacraments 
was purified from the Nomiſb idolatry, and from ſcho- 
laſtical phraſes, by Zuinglius and Occolampadius ; and that 
the loſs, which the canton of Zurich ſuſtained in the fight, 
wherein Zuinglins was killed, broke the league lately 
concluded between the cantons of Switzerland, the city 
of Straſburgh, and the landgrave of Heſſe, Whereupon 
Martm Bucer, being too timorous, was afraid that the 
whole party would fink, unleſs he ſtrengthened, with a 
new alliance, the towns of Upper Germany, and parti- 
cularly Straſburgh, where he taught. He caft his 
upon the potent duke of Saxony; and the better to gain 
him, he endeavored to make every body behieve, that the 
opinions of Luther and Zuinglius, concerning the Lord's 
Supper, were the ſame in the main, and that a mere diſ- 
pute about words had prevented their agreement. He 
further ſaid, that it was better to uſe the expreſſions of 
Luther, than of Zuinglius ; becauſe the latter ſpoke too 
meanly of the euchariſt, and the other in a ſublime man- 
ner. He inſpired the fame thoughts into Fohn Calvin, 
who had gone from France to Straſburgh. This intrigue 
of Bucer introduced the Lutheran expreſſions into the 
towns of _ Germany, eſpecially after the fatal con- 
cordate of Wittenberg. The divines, who taught in 
Saxony, under the elector Chriſtian, uſed themſelves to 
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thoſe phraſes of conſubſtantiation, phraſibus illis ſynufiaſ= 
tijcis aſſueverant , ſo that being expelled after that prince's 
death, and. retiring into the palatine, they took the mi- 
niſters who uſed Zuinglius's expreſſions in that country 
to be heterodox, which occaſioned a diſſenſion; but it 
was ſo happily, and fo quickly, ſuppreſſed, that from that 
time forward there was viſibly a better underſtanding 
between the divines of the univerſity and the reſt. 

We are told, that Bucer repented of having mediated 
the formulary of concord in 1530. Bucerus dixit ſe 
«6 pocenas dare gued cauſam publicam homo privatus voluiſſet 
« comporere, & tam multa prava dogmata conciliare.“ 
Peter Mariyr, who heard him ſay ſo in England, told 
Bullinger of it; Daniel Tefſanus had it from Bullinger, 
and Pozelius from Daniel Taſſanus, in the preſence of 
Scultetus, who inſerted it in the hiſtory of his life. Cal- 
vin's friends accuſed Bucer of introducing a new kind of 
popery, which they called Buceriſm, in oppoſition to 
Calviniſm, This — conſiſted principally in his 
approving epiſcopacy. But Calvin denied, that he ever 
laid this to Bucer's eharge ; and wiſhed that he would 
not give a handle for calumny, while he followed the 
middle way, which was manifeſt from his writings, 
eſpecially from the form of Reformation, preſcribed to 
Herman, archbiſhop of Cologne, and what he wrote for 
the Reformation of England. As Bucer came nearer the 
church of Rome than Luther, Calvin departed farther 
from it than Luther; ſo that there aroſe two denomina- 
tions beſides Lutheraniſm; that is, Buceriſm, and Cal- 
viniſm. Calvin confeſſed that Buceriſm was more toler- 
able than Calviniſm, if the matter was not to be tried 
by the ſcriptures; and that Bucer ſtudied peace too 
much: But he himſelf meaſured all things — truth. 
Theſe are Caluin's words to Bucer: + You have no oc- 
+ caſlion to make any excuſe to me, that you are not 
erecting a new popery; but I would have your inte- 
grity ſo well known to all the world, that no room 
might be left for ſuſpicion. It is alſo unneceſſary for 
you to endeavour not to take in any thing of Calvin- 
iſm: If we might vary from the ſcripture, I know 
£ very well how much more tolerable Buceriſm is than 
+ Calviniim.,? | 
Herman de Wida, archbiſhop of Cologne, having a mind 
to ſettle the Reformation in his dioceſe, ſent for Martin 
Bucer in the year 1542. Moſt of the canons oppoſed the 
enterprize, and publiſhed a work, wherein they mixed 
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a great many invectives againſt Bucer. Melancthon, in 
confuting that piece, did not forget this article : He 
maintained, that the nun, whom Bucer had married for 
his firſt wife, did well in forſaking the church of Rome, 
after ſhe had diſcovered the idolatry of its worſhip. He 
added, that ſhe had led a very —_— life, by her 
chaſtity, modeſty, and piety; that ſhe had been brought 
to-bed thirteen times; and that ſhe died of the plague, 
which ſhe might have eſcaped, if ſhe would have left her 
huſband. It would have been a pity ſo fruitful a woman 
ſhould have remained in a nunnery : And as there are 
many others as fit to people the world, who are hindered 
by monaſtries, one may caſily judge of what prejudice 
theſe monaſtical vows are to the temporal good of the 
ſtate. Bucer married a ſecond time to a — — : which 
gave the canons of Cologne occaſion to reproach him with 
another irregularity; becauſe, according to St. Paul, a 
biſhop ought to be the huſband of one wife only, that is, 
as they pretended, that he ought not to marry a ſecond 
time, nor to marry a widow. 

The word of God, ſay they, directs, that he, who is 
called to the miniſtry, ſhould be the huſband of one wife, 
1 Tim. iii. and Titus i. which the canons of the apoſtles, 
and apoſtolical fathers, have ever to this day underſtood 
in this ſenſe, that he who, enters into a ſecond marriage, 
or marries a widow, cannot be one of thoſe that ſerve in 
the holy miniſtry. Melandtbon eaſily confuted this ob- 
jection: But we are told, that Bucer was married a third 
dime. ; 

Martin Bucer, and Paulus Fagius, at the inſtance of 
archbiſhop Cranmer, were ſent for by king Edward VI. 
from Straſburgb, to become profeſſors in Cambridge. My 
author, a German, makes them to depart thence, Magi- 
ftratus Argentinenſis voluntate et —_— whom the Jeſuit 
Parſons will have both baniſhed by that ſtate, If ſo, the 
diſgrace is none at all, to be exiled for no other guilt 
than preaching the goſpel, and oppoſing the Augſburg 
confeſhon, which that imperial city embraced. Beſides, 
the greater the providence, if, when commanded from one 
place, inſtantly to be called to another. They came to 
England, and were fixed at Cambridge, where Bucer was 
made profeſſor of divinity, Fagius of Hebrew. The for- 
mer had the ordinary ſtipend of his place tripled unto 
him, as well it might, conſidering his worth, beitig of fa 
much merit ; his need, having with and children ; and his 
condition, coming here a foreigner, and fetched from a far 
; country, 
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country. So it was ordered, that Fagius ſhould in He- 
brew read the evangelical prophet Iſaiab, and Bucer in 
Greek the — orangedif St. John. — But, alas! the 
change of air and diet ſo wrought on their temper, that 
both fell fick together. Bucer hardly recovered ; but 
Fagius, that flouriſhing tree (nature not agreeing with 
his tranſplanting) withered away in the flower of his age, 
at ſcarce forty-five, and was buried in the church of St. 
Michael, 

Calvin exhorted Buter to order matters in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Reformation of England might be well 
purged of all remains of popery, He lets him know, 
that if he does not take pains, he will never be able to 
wipe out the ill ſuſpicions, which ſeveral had conceived 
of his inclining to both ſides. 
Calvin writes to him thus: © I ſhall endeavour, ac- 
« cording to your deſire, to adviſe the lord protector as 
© the preſent ſtate of affairs require. It will be your 

buſineſs to preſs him every way, if you can but gain 
audience, as I am perſuaded you do; but chiefly, that 
all ceremonies — aboliſhed, which any way ſavour 
of ſuperſtition, This, particularly, I recommend ta 

u, that you free yourſelf from envy, which you 

now you labour under, without cauſe, among ſeveral} 
perſons ; for they always call you the author or approver 
of indifferent [or, modenarh councils. I know that 
this ſuſpicion is ſo deeply rooted in the minds of ſome 
people, that you will ſcarce be able to remove it, though 
you omit nothing: And ſome there are who ſlander you, 
not out of miſtake, but mere malice. In ſhort, this evil 
is, as it were, deſtined for you, and you will hardly be 
able. to eſcape it; but you. muſt take care not to give 
the ignorant occaſion to think ill of you, or a handle to 
the wicked to reproach you.“ It does not appear that 
Bucer took any notice of theſe admonitions : Yet Calvin 
teſtifies, that he expected great things from him, if death 
had not taken him away ſo ſoon. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer, who had ſettled Bucer at Cam- 
bridge, wrote to him, for his opinion upon the point in 
diſpute between his grace and doctor Hooper, who ac- 
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cepted the king's nomination to the biſhopric of Glouceſter, 
yet refuſed to be conſecrated in the epiſcopal habit; 
and Cranmer would not conſecrate him without it. The 
archbiſhop ſuſpended Hooper from preaching till he 
would conform himſelf to the laws. The king was then 
moved to write to Cranmer, and to diſcharge him _ 
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all penalties, and forfeitures, which his grace might 
otherwiſe be liable to, in diſpenſing with all theſe uſual 
rites, to which Hooper had an objection. But as the 
archbiſhop could not comply with the king's requeſt 
without violating the laws, and incurring a præmunire, 
ſo it was puſhed no farther by his majeſty, till Hooper had 
ſatisfied himſelf by conſulting with Bucer and Peter 
Martyr, who told him, that, in the buſineſs of religious 
rites, they were for keeping as cloſe as poſſible to the 
holy ſcriptures, and the moſt uncorrupt of the 
church: But, however, they could not go ſo far as to 
believe, that the ſubſtance of religion was affected b 

the clothes we wear; and they thought things of this 
nature altogether indifferent, and left to our liberty by 
the word of God. Hooper continued obſtinate; and 
Martyr tells Bucer, in one of his letters, his buſineſs was 
now at that paſs, that the beſt and moſt pious diſap- 
proved of it; and many were much provoked. Hooper 
afterwards died a martyr in the proteſtant cauſe, and more 
of this affair will be mentioned in the life of Peter 


artin Bucer ended his life, at the age of — 
years, and was buried at St. Mary's in Cambridge; ſeveral 
authors aſſigning ſundry dates of his death. Martin 
Crufins, part. 3, annal. Suev. lib. 11, cap. 25, makes 
him to die in 1551, on the ſecond of February. Sleidan; 
on the 27th of February, 1551. Pantaleon, de Viris Illuſe 
tribus Germania, makes him expire about the end of 
April of the ſame year. Mr. Fox, in his reformed Als 
manack, appoints the twenty-third of December, for 
Bucer's confeſſorſhip. A printed table, of the chancel- 
lors of Cambridge, ſet forth by doctor Perne, ſigneth 
March the tenth, 1550, for the day of his death. Nor 
will the diſtinction of old and new ſtile, had it been in 
uſe, help to reconcile the difference. It ſeems, by all 
reports, that Bucer was inconteſtably dead in or about this 
time. Parſons, the Jeſuit, tells us, that ſome believed 
he died a Jew; merely, perhaps, becauſe he lived a 
good Hebrzan, citing Surius, Genebrand, and Lindan, for 
this report. But it 1s certain, none of them were near 
him at his death, as Mr. Bradford, and others were: 
Who, when they admoniſhed him in his ſickneſs, that he 
ſhould arm. himſelf againſt the aſſaults of the devil, an- 
ſwered, „that he had nothing to do with the devil, be- 
«© cauſe he was wholly in CHrIisT. God forbid, ſays 
* he, that I ſhould not now have experience of t 
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cc ſweet conſolations of Chriſt.” He likewiſe ſaid; 
6 Caſt me not off, O my God, in my old age, now 
< when my ſtrength faileth me ;” adding—“ He hath 
c afflicted me ſore, but he will never caſt me off.” And 
when Mr. Bradford came to him, and told him that he 
muſt glie, he anſwered, “ Ilie, ille, regit, & moderatur 
<<, omnia;”* i.e. The Lord, the Lord alone rules and diſ- 
poſes all things; and ſo — yielded up his ſoul. He 
was a plain man in perſon and apparel, and therefore, at 

his own requeſt, privately created doctor, without any ſo- 
lemnity: A ſkilful linguiſt, whom Vaſſius, a great critic, 
and of palate not to be pleaſed with a common guſt, 
ſtileth, Ter Maximum Bucerum,” a commendation which 
he juſtly deſerved. Calvin, whoſe teſtimony is equal at 
leaſt to any of Bucer's contemporaries, ſaid of him, in a 
letter to Viretus, that he never thought of the loſs which 
© the church of God had felt in Bucer, but his heart was 
© rent with forrow'—cor meum prope lacerari ſentio. 

Boſſuet ſays, that Bucer was a man _ well learned, 
of a flexible ſpirit, and more fertile in diſtinctions, than 
the moſt refined ſcholaſtics. A fine preacher, ſomewhat 
heavy in his ſtyle ; but was reſpected for his ſtature, and 
the ſound of his voice. He had been a Jacobin, and 
married as others did, and, as one may ſay, more than 
others; for his wife dying, he married a ſecond and a 
third time. — This is calm for a papiſt, Burnet ſays, that 
© Bucer was inferior to none of all the Reformers in learn- 
© ing; but ſuperior to moſt of them in an excellent tem- 
© per of mind, and great zeal for preſerving the- unity of 
© the church a rare quality in that age, in which Me- 
© lanfhin and he were molt eminent. He had not that 
© nimbleneſs of diſputing, for which Peter Martyr was more 
© admired; and the popiſh doctors took advantage from 
© that to carry themſelves more inſolently towards him.” 

Bucer's writing was ſo very bad, that the printers and 
he himſelf could hardly read it: But Muſculus read it 
eaſily, and copied it elegantly. He tranſcribed for him, 
among many other things, his expoſition of the prophet 
Zephaniah, which is in print: In the beginning of this 
are his verſes, and that whole Pſalter, which he publiſhed 
under the name of Aretius Felinus. Eraſmus, Lipfius, 
and ſeveral other great authors, had the fame defect as 
Bucer; and there were few learned men who could write 
ſo well as Muſculus. | 

There is nothing more abſurd, than to impute to him 
as particular errors, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is _ 

at 
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fent in the euchariſt, only in the act of receiving: That 
baptiſm does not procure ſalvation to children: And that 
there is no ſin in not believing, that prieſts are not obliged 
to celibacy. The firſt of theſe propoſitions is the com- 
mon doctrine of the Lutherans: The ſecond and fourth 
are the common doctrine of all proteſtants. 

When I conſider, ſays Calvin, with myſelf; what a 
© loſs the church of God has ſuffered by the loſs of this 
© one man, I cannot but every now — then renew my 
grief. He would have done great ſetvice in England; 
and I hoped for ſomething greater from his writings 
© hereafter, than what he has hitherto publiſhed”? : 

Cardinal Pole kept a viſitation in Cambridge, by his 
power legatine, whereby the bones of Bucer and Fagius 
were burnt to aſhes, and many ſuperſtitions eſtabliſhed, 
This cardinal was of the blood royal, and obtained the 
ſee of Canterbury when Cranmer was martyred; He was 
at enmity with the pope; and the Exgliſb clergy wiſhed 
him at Rome again, becauſe he was not willing to in- 
dulge queen Mary, and the perſecuting prelates, in their 
cruelties againſt the proteſtants : For = was a modeſt, 
humble, — and learned man, However, the 
next year, Pole ſent his Italian friend Ormanets, and 
hb biſhops, on a viſitation to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, of which he was chancellor in the room of Gar- 
diner, The firſt thing which they did, was to put two 
churches under an interdict, becauſe the bodies of Bucer 
and Fagius, two German heretics, were laid in them. 
They entered on a ridiculous proceſs againſt the two dead 

ies; of which ſenſible men, whoſe underſtanding was 
not deyoured by their bigotry, muſt have been aſhamed. 
The proceſs being finiſhed by the viſitors, and a writ 
from the queen having been ſent in conſequence of their 
ſentence, the bodies were taken out of their graves, tied 
to ſtakes with many of their books, and all the heretical 
writings they could find, arid burnt all together. | 

Beza compoſed ſome excellent verſes in celebration of 
his memory, and the duke of Suffolk wrote his epitaph ; 
both of which, are in Melchior Adam, but require tow 
much room for inſertion, 
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SEBASTIAN MUNSTER. 


NEBASTIAN MUNSTER, an eminent German 
O divine, was born at Inghelheim in the year . anc 
at the age of fourteen, was ſent to Heidelberg to ſtudy. 
Two years after, he entered the convent of the Corde- 
Hers, where he labored aſſiduouſſy; yet did not content 
himſelf with the ſtudies relating to his profeſſion, but 
applied himſelf alſo to mathematics and coſmography. 
He was the firſt who publiſhed a Chaldee grammar and 
lexicon, and gave the world, a ſhort time after, a Tal- 
mudic dictionary. He went afterwards to Baſil, and ſuc- 
ceeded Pellicanus, of whom he had learned Hebrew, in the 
profeſſorſhip of that language. He was one of the firſt 
who attached himſelf to Luther; yet he feems to have 
done it with little or none of that zeal which diſtinguiſhed 
the firſt Reformers ; for he never concerned himſelf with 
their diſputes, but ſhut himſelf up in his ſtudy, ant 
buſied himſelf in ſuch purſuits as were moſt agreeable to 
His humor; and theſe were the Hebrero and other oriental 
languages, the mathematics, and natural philoſophy. He 
publiſhed a great number of works on theſe ſubjects, of 
which the principal and moſt excellent is a Latin verſion 
from the Hebrew of all the books of the Old Teſtament, 
with learned notes, printed at Baſil in 1534 and 1546. 
His verſion is thought much better, more faithful, and 
more exact, than thoſe of Pagninus and Arias Montanus; 
and his notes are generally approved, though he dwells a 
little long upon the explications of the rabbins. For 
this verſion he was called the German Eſdras, as he was 
the German Strabo, for an univerſal] coſmography, in fix 
books, which he printed at Baſil in 1550. Munſter was 
a ſweet-tempered, pacific, ſtudious, retired man, who 
wrote a great number of books, but never meddled in 
controverſy : all which conſidered, his going early over 
to Luther, may juſtly ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary.. He 
died of the plague at Baſil in 1552, aged fixty-three years. 
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Fr IS truly excellent and learned man was born at 
Etling, in the marquiſite of Baden, and educated 
at Friburg, where he took his maſter of arts degree; from 
thence he went to Ba/il, where he ſtudied divinity, and 
commenced doctor about the year 1520. He was called 
rom this laſt ſtation to the principal church at Mentx, 
— ſome of his hearers, not liking his plain and cloſe 
preaching, were eaſily induced by the enemies of the faith 
to perſccute him. Upon this account, he left Mentx, 
and went to Straſburgh, in the year 1 233 and there 
afforded, under God, great aſſiſtance to Capito and Bucer 
in the Reformation of religion, by the command of the 
ſenate: And there alſo he married in 1533. Gerbelius, a 
writer of that time, ſaid of him in a letter to a friend, 
that Hedio's ſucceſs in preaching the goſpel was won- 
derful; and that he was of vaſt ſervice to his colleagues, 
and to the cauſe of truth, not only by the ſolidity of 
his diſcourſes, but alſo by the integrity and purity of 
his life. The papiſts there likewiſe greatly perſecuted 
him, notwithitanding which he —_—_ and wrote boldly 
againſt maſſes, indulgences, auricular confeſſion, and the 
other flagrant enormities of the church of Rome. In the 
your 1543, Herman archbiſhop of Calen, ſet on foot a 
eformation, and ſent for Bucer and Hedtio to aſſiſt him 
in it; as both theſe excellent men were remarkable for 
their popular way of preaching, and conſequently moſt 
likely, through the divine blefling, to ſucceed in the 
inſtruction of the people: But being exceedingly perſe- 
cuted, and at length driven away by the emperor and the 
Spaniards who were then at Borin, he eſcaped through 
many difficulties and dangers, and returned to Straſburgh. 
All the time he could ſpare from his miniſterial employ- 
ments, he ſpent in writing commentaries upon the holy 
{criptures, or in compiling hiſtories. For'the latter he 
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was exrremely well qualified, being thoroughly verſed 
in antiquities, and in almoſt every branch of human 
earning. 

He had a great correſpondence and ſtrict concord with 
moſt of the great and good men of his time. He was 
remarkable for the ſincerity of his attachments: And (as 
one of his deareſt friends obſerved, in writing of him 
the devil hates nothing more than cordial friendſhip an 
mutual love. He was particularly intimate with Ozco- 
. | 8 
This great man calmly reſigned his breath on the 15th 
of October, in the year 1552, and was ſucceeded by the 
famous Ferom Zanchius in his paſtoral duties at durch 
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Hedio's writings were both theological and philologi- 
cal: And he was a great editor of the writings of others, 
having tranſlated, from the learned languages into Ger- 
man, the works of many of the fathers and other uſeful 
authors. Upon the whole, though we can furniſh our 
readers with no longer account of him, we may ſafely 
ſay, conſidering” the great uſefulneſs aſcribed to him in 
promoting the Reformation, that he is one of thoſe, who. 


will ſurely be had above, and ought to be had below, in 
perpetual remembrance. | | 
* Boifſard (according to Mr. Leigh) enumerates Hedio's 
works in his Jcones. L248 7 04 Wer 
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E are told by the apoſtle, that not many wiſe men 

after the fu, not many mighty, not many noble are 

called, 1 Cor. i. 26. And the' truth of this obſervation 
is confirmed by the experience of paſt and preſent ages. 
Pay ee» ot . hy, vos , a © 4 1 However, 
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However, bleſſed be God, it is not faid—not any. A few 
of theſe, though' but a few, in moſt generations, have 
been called to the enjoyment of a better treaſure than 
that of earth; and have, with diſciples of a lower order 
in the world, found the ſame mercy to be faithful, to be 
rich in good works, and to be wiſe unto ſalvation, : 
This excellent perſon was deſcended from the dukes of 
Saxony, and had in his family (what the world at lar 
is glad to boaſt of) many great princes and honorable 
men. He was born on the 14th of Auguſt, in the year 
1507. His immediate parent wag prince Erneſt of Anhalt, 
who gave him a very ſober as well as liberal education. 
His Naber ſeems to have been a religious man by his 
conduct towards his ſon; for he gave ſuch perſons the 
charge of his education, as were not only eminent for 
their knowledge of letters, but for religion and ſacred 
learning. He ſtudied at the univerſity of Leipſig under 
George Forcheme, who had been the preceptor of Came- 
rarius, Cruciger, and other eminent perſons. - Under this 
able tutor, the prince made a rapid progreſs in every 
branch of ſcience, both human and divine. | 
His rank and probable deſtination in life made the 
ſtudy of the civil law highly expedient and neceſſary; 
and accordingly he was led to devote much attention to 
the attainment of it. But he abhorred the quibbles and 
ſophiſtries practiſed by the profeſſors of law, and diſ- 
covered the utmoſt candor and ingenuouſneſs of temper 
in his legal reſearches. Truth was his objeQ in all 
things; and he ufed to fay, with the wiſe prince of Iſrael, 
that lying lips do not become a prince above all men. Pa- 
normitan, the great civilian, was his favorite author in 
this branch of ſtudy. | 
He had made fuch attainments in every kind of know- 
ledge, that, when he was ſcarce twenty two years of 
age, he was choſen by Albert, elector of Mentz, to be 
one of his council; and, being very eloquent, was much 
employed and attended to by that prince in the diſcuſſion 
of ſtate-affairs. 
About this time, the great buſineſs of the Reformation 
attraCted the attention of all men; and Zuther's writings, 
* concerning the difference between the law and the goſ- 
+ pel—of true repentance—of grace—of faith—of true 
prayer of the uſe of the ſacraments—of the diſtinction 
f between divine and human laws, and between the diſ- 
F penſation of the goſpel and the civil power were diſ- 
perſed and read every where, Prince George was no idle 
of i& oy 9 pectator. 
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ſpectator. He ſought truth like a philoſopher, and loved 
it ns a Chriftian* But, diſtruſting his own judgement 
upon matters of ſuch immenſe and important controverſy, 
he began his inveſtigations with prayer. Melchior Adam 
ſays, that he moſt conſtantly and ardently bogged of God 
to incline his heart only to the truth, and frequently with 
tears uſed to repeat theſe pathetic words; Deal with: thy 
ſervant according ta thy mercy, and teach, O teach me thy 
righteouſneſs. From this periods he fought for truth at 
the fountain of truth, Vin the HOLY  SCKIPTURES ; and, 
for aſſiſtance in difficult paſſages, he read 4ugy/tine, Ferem, 
and Peter Lombard; uſing at the ſame time the learned 
conferences of his friend Forcheme. For this end, he alfo 
rfefted himſelf in Greet and Hebrew, and is {aid to have 
— ſo great a maſter in the latter language, as to equal 
the moſt learned profeſſors. Nor did he omit, in con- 
verſation with the ableſt divines, not only to ſeek the truth 
for himſelf, but to induce and confirm it in others. 
At length, not without the moſt mature conſideration 
. hearty prayers, he openly embraced and profeſſed the 
octrines of uo Reformation, and renounced all com- 
merce with papiſts and popery. He lived upon the mot 
affectionate terms with the princes his brothers, who 
- Concurred with him in planting the Reformation in the 
territories that belonged to them. He pulled down igno- 
rant ſuperſtition, and ſet up ſeminaries of learning—the 
ſureſt way, under God, of exterminating error and dark- 
neſs from the earth. All this he accompliſhed without 
the leaſt diſpute or tumult ; brought multitudes to the 
light of the goſpel, and eſtabliſhed many, through the 
divine grace, in the happy enjoyment of that light in 
their ſouls. DE I 
Such a burning and ſhining lamp was this pious and 
learned prince, that, by the perſuaſion of Luther, who 
wrote a book about this time upon Chriſtian epiſcopacy, 
he was induced to accept of an eccleſiaſtical function, and 
became biſhop of Merſourg in Saxony, in the year 1545; 
at which time Nicholas Amſdorf was made biſhop of Nee- 
burg. His letter of epiſcopal ordination was dated. on 
the third of Augu/?, in the forementioned year, and his 
ſtyle runs thus; The moſt reverend and illuſtrious 
« GEORGE, prince in Anhalt, count of Aſcania, and lord 
© in Bernburg, &c. biſhop of Merſburg;' and he is therein 
exhorted to comfort himſelf by ſeveral texts of ſcripture, 
and to be aſſured, that though his ſacred office was 
attended with many and great dangers, to ſuſtain TT 
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© al] human capacity is utterly unequal, yet God is trul 
« preſent with nd dwells 15 bis Qual, and the evict 
© of the goſpel is under the protection and defence of 
© God.*—His was an epiſcopate of danger and difficulty 
for the truth of God, which no worldly man would covet, 
and. no good man could condemn. 

He entered upon this holy office with humble prayer, 
and he diſcharged it with the utmoſt care and aſſiduity. 
His whole time was from thence forward wholly employed, 
in preaching, writing, reading, and fettling the affairs 0 
the church. Knowingly, he never .hurt any man; but 
profited all to the utmoſt of his power, both in public 
and private. He was a preat promoter of peace among 
princes, ſettled many of their diſputes, and, being far 
above all low ambition and revenge himſelf, he en- 
deavored to remove it from others. He bare many and 
very great inſults with true Chriſtian magnanimity, and 
ſhewed that he lived with God in his heart, and for God 
in his intercourſe with men. He uſed frequently to fa 
to people of agitated tempers ; Submit yourſelf to Gl 
and pray to him; for the Lord is nigh unto them who art 
broken m heart, and will fave thoſe that are of an humble 

irit. 

Pp Moſt of his time, diſengaged from the duties of his 
function, was paſſed with learned and pious men. With 
theſe he converſed, according to their ſeveral faculties, 
whether of law, phyſic, or Jiviniry, For this laſt pro- 
feffion, his great colleagues were, Luther, Fuſtus Fonas, 
Bugenhagius, and Camerarius, with whom he conferred 
freely upon the moſt profound and intereſting topics in 


As his life, ſo his death, beſpoke an heart full of re- 
ſignation, faith, and love. He lingered under a painful 
diſeaſe for half a year, in which time he ſettled the affairs 
of his church, and gave himſelf up, in conſtant prayer, 
to ſuch preparations, as became a Chriſtian removing to 
his heavenly manſion. He frequently dwelt upon the 
divine promiſes, and particularly theſe; God fo loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever be- 
lieveth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life; 
and, My ſheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me; and I give unto them eternal life, and they fhall 
never periſh, neither fhall any pluck them out of my hand; 
and, Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will refreſh you. He ſweetly diſcourſed with his 
brethren and friends upon the bleſſings of Chriſt, upon the 

| 0 


hope 


e 

hope of eternal life, upon the wonderful gathering in of 
God's church from the race of mankind, and other hea - 
venly doctrines; all demonſtrating where his heart and 
on was, and where his ſpirit would ſhortly be. He 
ceaſed to breathe in this world, at Deſſau, on the ſeven- 
e of October, in the year 1553, and in the 47th year 
O IS Age, . 

& Melanfthen wrote two elegies upon his death, and ſpeaks 
of him in terms of the higheſt eſteem and reſpect. He 
held two ſynods of his clergy twice in every year, and 
delivered to them a proper charge in Latin, according to 
the exigencies of the church. 

Hle wrote many tracts and ſermons, which were pub- 
liſhed, either at the time they were written, or ſoon after 
his death. They are ſaid to have been compoſed in a 
plain and perſpicuous ſtyle. The principal of them were 
as follow: A conſolatory oration upon the promiſe of 
Chrift in 7ohn x. 29.—A ſermon preached upon the mar- 
Tiage of Auguſtus duke of Saxony, with Anne daughter of 
the king of Denmark, Our prince-biſhop united their 
hands at Torgau on the 14th of October, 1548.—Four 
ſermons upon the two ſpecies of bread and wine in the 
ſacrament.— A conſolatory letter to his brother Wolfgang 
in his ſickneſs. - Two ſermons upon falſe prophets and 
the true uſe of Chriſtian doctrine.— And ſeveral others 


preached in the reformed churches, which were tranſlat 
from the German into Latin. | 
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TR PROTO-MARTYR uvxpER Q. MARY. 


PY brave champion for the truth, who had the honor 

of being PRoTo-MarTyYR, or the firſt that was 

burned for the gofpel, in the reign of queen Mary, was 

educated at the univerſity of Cambridge; where he at- 
* 


tained 
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tained to à great proficiency in learning: From thence 

he was choſen by a company of merchants to be their 

chaplain at Antwerp; to whom he preached many years. 

He there happily became acquainted with }#7ilhiam Tindate 

and Miles Coverdale, who fled thither from the 1232 
* 


tion of the papiſts under king Henry VIII. in England; 
and, by their means, coming to the true knowledge of 
Jeſus Chriſt, he joined heartily with them in the 3 
rious and commendable witch of tranſlating the bible 
into Eugliſb, and was thereby ſo much enlightened in the 
doctrines of the goſpel, that he cait off the futile and 
idolatrous worſhip of the church of Rome. At Antwerp he 
married his wife, and from thence went to Mittenberg, daily 
increaſing in knowledge, and became ſuch a proficient in 
the Dutch language, that he was choſen paſtor of a con- 
eee there; which office he diſcharged with great 

iligence and faithfulneſs for ſome years. In king Ed- 
ward's time, he was ſent for home by biſhop Ridley, and 
made prebendary and divinity-lecturer of St. Paul's, 
where he preached faithfully and zealouſly till the com- 
ing in of queen Mary. In the beginning of her reign, in 
a ſermon at Pau/s croſs, he — the people ſted- 
faſtly and perſeveringly to adhere to that doctrine, which 
they had been taught, and to beware of peſtilent popery, 
;dolatry; and ſuperſtition. His zeal could not long be 
unnoticed ; and accordingly he was ſoon called before the 
privy council, where he —— ſo ſcripturally, ſenſibly, 
and boldly, and at the ſame time in fo becoming a man- 
ner, that, for that time, he was diſmiſſed. But, after the 
queen's proclamation againſt the preaching of the truth 
came forth, he was again called before the popiſh biſhops 
(who thirſted for his blood) and committed priſoner to his 
own houſe ; from whence he might eaſily have eſcaped, and 
to which indeed he had many inducements; viz. his wife 
and ten children, his many friends in Germany, and the 
undoubted preferment he would there have met with ; but 
being once called to anſwer in Chriſt's cauſe, he would 
not depart, though he ſtayed at the hazard and (as will 
be ſeen) to the Joſs of his life. 

After being confined a. priſoner in his own houſe about 
fix months, he was removed to Newgate, and there kept 
.for a long time among thieves and murderers. At length, 
on the — and ſeveral other days, of January, 
in 1555, he was examined before Dr. Gardiner, _— 

of Wincheſter, and others, in a very illiberal and cru 
manner; they not 5" him to ſpeak or anſwer for 
4 


himſelf, 


- — — 
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himſelf, nor yet to defend his doctrines in writing: An 
on the twenty-ninth of the ſame month, Gardiner an 
others pronounced ſentence againſt him in the followin 
manner; * In the name of God, Amen. We Stephen, 
* by the permiſſion of God, biſhop of Vincheſter, & c. do 
© find that thou haſt taught, holden, and affirmed, and 
* obſtinately defended divers errors, hereſies, and dam- 
* nable opinions, contrary to the doctrine and determi- 
© nation of the holy church; as namely theſe; “ That 
$ the catholic church of Rome is the church of anti- 
„ chriſt: Item, that, in the ſacrament of the altar, there 
« is not, ſubſtantially nor really, the natural body and 
«© blood of Chrift.” We do therefore judge thee and 
* condemn thee, Fohn Rogers, otherwiſe called Matthews 
(thy demerits and faults being aggrayated through thy 
damnable obſtinacy) as guilty of molt deteſtable here: 
„ fies, and as an obſtinate impenitent ſinner, refuſing 
© to return to the lap and unity of the HOLY MOTHER 
„ CHURCH, and that thou haſt been and art by law ex- 
communicate; and do pronounce and declare thee to 
* be an excommunicate perſon. Alſo we pronounce and 
s declare thee, being an heretic, to be caſt out from the 
church, and left unto the judgement of the ſecular 
© power, by this our ſentence definitive, which we here 
F lay upon and againſt thee, with ſorrow of heart.” 

Nhen this ſentence was read, Mr. Rogers again at- 
tempted to ſpeak; but was not ſuffered. He then aſked 
of them, to permit his wife, a poor ſtranger, to fee him 
before he ſuffered ; but this alſo was denied, and ſhe was 
abſolutely forbidden, When he was taken back to pri- 
ſon, after this and every preceding day's examination, he 
wrote down the queſtions put to him, and his anſwers, 
as far as they would allow' him to ſpeak, and alſo what 
he would have ſaid, had he been permitted; which, be- 
cauſe of their length, we cannot, conſiſtent with our 
plan, inſert; but muſt refer thoſe who wiſh to ſee them 
at large to Fox's martyrology: Yet, on account of their 
excellency, we preſume it will be acceptable to our 
Readers in general to ſee ſo much of them, as may ſerve 
for a ſpecimen of the true wiſdom, piety, and zeal of this 

reat and good man. TY; . 
But here (ſays he) they will cry out; Lo, theſe men 
F* will be ſtill « Fob Baptiſt, an apoſtle, a prophet, &c. 
$ I anſwer, We make not ourſelves like unto them, 
in the gifts and power of God beſtowed on them to 
the n of miracles, and the like; but that we 
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t are like them in believing the ſame doctrine, and in 


ſuffering perſecution and ſhame for the ſame. We 
preach their very doctrine, and none other : This we 
are able to prove from their writings; which I have 
proferred to do again and again by writing, And, for 
this cauſe, we ſuffer the [ike reproach, ſhame, and 
rebuke of the world; ſuffering the ſame perſecution; 
to the loſs of our goods, and even of our lives; a 
to the forſaking (4s our maſter Chriſt commandeth) 
father, mother, ſiſter, brethren, wives, children, &c. 
being aſſured of a joyful reſurrection, and to be crowned 
in glory with them, according to the infallible pro- 
miſes made unto us in Chriſt, our only and all-ſufficient 
Mediator, Reconciler, Prieſt, and Sacrifice: Who, for 
us; as well as them; hath pleaſed the Father, quieted 
and pacified his wrath againſt out fins; and, by impu- 
tation, hath made us without ſpot or wrinkle in his 
fight; although we, of and in ourſelves, are polluted 
with many filthy ſins, which if the meaſureleſs, un- 
ſpeakable mercy and love of God in — did not put 
away, by not imputing them to us, would have brought 
us to everlaſting damnation, and death perpetual. In 
this, and in no other ſenſe; do we affirm ourſelves to 
be like Chriſt our head, his apoſtles, prophets, martyrs; 
and ſaints. And ſo far ought all Chriſtians to be like 
them, according to the meaſure of faith, and the di- 
verſity of the gifts of the Spirit, that God hath given 
unto them; 


Hut let ns now conſider, that, if it be God's good 


will and pleaſure to give the members of his beloved 
| gg into the hands of their enemies; it is to chaſten 
y, and prove them, to bring them to an unfeigned 
acknowledgement of their natural perverſeneſs and diſ- 
obedience towards God and his commandments, as 
touching their love of God; their brethren and neigh- 
bours; and to ſhew them their natural inclination and 
readineſs to ſeek their own eaſe and pleaſure; and to 
defire that good from the creature which God has for- 
bid, as only to be found in himſelf. And in order, 
that having fallen into groſs outward fins; like David, 

Peter, and others, they may be brought to a true ah 
earneſt repentance and to foh and cry for the forgive- 
neſs of the ſame; and for the aid of the Spirit, daily 
to mortify and ſubdue all evil deſires and affections in 
future. And many other wiſe and gracious. purpoſes 
of the Lord concerning his people are afiſwered by 
. q 2 dé their 
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their being often put into the furnace of affliion, 
But let us alſo conſider what he'doth with thoſe ene- 
mies into whoſe hands he giveth his tender darlings 
to be chaſtened and tried. In truth, he does but chaſ- 
ten and croſs them for a little while, according to his 
facherly love and good pleaſure, as all fathers Jo their 
children (Heb. xii. and Prov. iii.); but he utterly 
deſtroyeth, yea and everlaſtingly damneth their impe- 
nitent enemies. | 

Let Herod tell me what he got by killing James, and 
by perſecuting Peter, and Chriſt's tender darlings and 
beloved ſpouſe, his church ? Verily God thought him 
not worthy to have death miniſtered dy men or angels, 
or any other creature, than thoſe ſmall, filthy vermin, 
lice and worms, which were ordained to deſtroy his 
beaſtly, tyrannous body. Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, 
with all their pride and might, muſt at length let 
God's favourite people go freely out of their land, 
from their bands and cruelty : For when they could 
obtain nothing but counterfeit mercies, like thoſe of 
our day“, namely, extreme cruelties and death, then 
did God ariſe, as one awoke out of ſleep, and deſtroyed 
thoſe enemies of his flock with a mighty hand, and 
ſtretched-out arm. When Pharaoh grievouſly oppreſſed 
the poor {ſraelites with intolerable labours and heavy 
burdens, his courtiers noiſed abroad his tender mercies 
towards them, in ſuffering them to live in the land, 
and in ſetting them to work, that they might get their 
livings; for, if he ſhould thruſt them out of his land, 
they muſt be no better than vagabonds and runagates. 
Have we not the like examples now-a-days? O that 
I had now time to write certain things pertaining to 
the biſhop of Finchefter's mercy ! I have not time to 
ſpeak how merciful he hath been to me and to my good 
brethren; and to the duke of Suffoll's moſt innocent 


daughter, and her innocent huſband: O that I had 


time to paint it in it's proper colours! but there are 
many that can do it better than I, who ſhall live when 
I am dead. Pharach had his plagues; and his once 
moſt flouriſhing land utterly deſtroyed, on account of 
hypocriſy and counterfeit mercy, which was no other 
than cruelty and abominable tyfanny. And think ye, 
that the bloody, butcherly, biſhop of Mincheſter and 


* Alluding to their frequent expreſſions of great ſorrow and con- 


cern for him in the courſe of his examination, and in the ſentence 
pronounced againſt him, 
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te his bloody brethren, ſhall eſcape? Or that England, 
ec for their offences, and eſpecially for the maintenance 
c of their idolatry, and wilful following of them in it, 
4 ſhall not abide as great brunts? yes, undoubtedly. 

«© If God look not mercifully upon England, the ſeeds 
“ of utter deſtruction are already ſown in it by theſe 
« hypocritical tyrants, and antichriſtian prelates, papiſts, 
and double traytors to their country: And yet they 
c ſpeak of mercy, of bleſſing, of the catholic church, 
46 of unity, of power, and of ſtrengthening the realm. 
« This double diſſimulation will appear in the day of the 
« Lord's viſitation, when thoſe crown-ſhorn captains, 
4 who have ſhewn no mercy to the poor godly ſufferers 
« of this realm, ſhall have judgement without _— | 

1. 


® In the courſe of Mr. Rogers firſt day's examination, Gardiner, 
biſhop of Winchefter, aſked him ; What ſayeſt thou? Make us a direct 
© anſwer, whether thou wilt be one of this catholic church or not, 
© with us, in the ſtate in which we are now?” To which Mr. Rogers 
anſwered, „ My Lord, I cannot believe, that ye yourſelves do think 
« in your hearts that he [the pope} is ſupreme head in forgiving of 
« fin, &c. as ye have now ſaid, ſeeing you and all the biſhops of the 
« realm have now for twenty years long preached, and ſome of you 
« alſo written, to the contrary; and the parliament hath ſo long ago 
% condeſcended unto it;“ - Here he was interrupted, and not allowed 
to ſay any more. If men could ſubſcribe to, and preach and write, 
proteſtant doctrines for twenty * together, and after that ſlaughter 
teſtants in the manner theſe men did; may it not from hence be 
july inferred, that it is a very great miſtake which at this time ſeems 
ut too generally to prevail, viz. That the Roman catholics may in 
time, (and thoſe even zow in England): have little or no higotry, - 
and nothing of a perſecuting ſpirit, notwithſtanding they ſtedfaſtly 
believe the ſame doctrines that their anceſtors did, whoſe bigotry, 
cruelty and thirſt for the blood of the proteſtants, are beyond expreſ- 
fiow? Similar cauſes will always produce ſimilar effetts. This may be 
illuſtrated by a compariſon of the experience of thoſe that truly believe 
in the Lord Jeſus Chrift at this day, with all true believers in every 
age and place under the like circumſtances, They of old believed in 
the Lord Jeſus Chrift, as reported in the word—they loved God—they 
kept his commandments as obedient children—they feared to offend 
their heavenly Father—they loved one —— under the 
banner of Chrift againſt the world, the fleſh and the devil—they en- 
dured, ſeeing Him who is inviſible—when called to it they took chear- 
fully the ſpoiling of their goods—and many (of whom the Lord 
thought the world not worthy) ſealed the truths of the goſpel with 
their blood, and witneſſed a good confeſſion of their faith in the flames, 
Do not thoſe, who, with the faith of God's ele&, believe the ſame glo- 
rious truths with them, difcover the ſame happy diſpoſitions, which 
under the like circumſtances, bring forth the ſame bleſſed fruits? If 
the believing of the doctrine of Jeſus Chrift does uniformly influence 
the heart and life of all true believers in every place and different 
period, and that contrary to fleſh and blood, and all temporal intereſt 
and natural inclination ; Can we reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the * 
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Mr. Rogers, being ſentenced to be burned, and res 
manded back to priſon, was on Monday morning, the 
fourth day of February, 1555, awakened out of a very 
* ſound ſleep, with great difficulty, by the keeper's wife, 
who ſuddenly warned him to make haſte and prepare him- 
ſelf for the fire. If it be ſo; ſaid he, I need not tie 
% my points.” — He was then had down to biſhop Bonner, 
who degraded him; of whom (he ſaid) he had one favor 
to aſk; Bonner aſked what that ſhonld be: “ Nothing, 
« anſwered Mr. Rogers, but that I may ſpeak a few 
& words to my wife before my burning.” This requeſt 
not being granted; he added, You declare your cha- 
& rity, what it is.” The time being come, he was 
brought out of Newgate, and delivered up to the ſheriffs 
of London to be taken to Smithfield; one of whom ſaid, 
Mr. Rogers, will you revoke your abominable doctrine, 
© and your evil opinion of the ſacrament of the altar?“ 
Mr. Rogers anſwered, „ That, which I have preached, 
& will ſeal with my blood.” Then, (ſaid the ſheriff) 
© thou art an heretic.” * That ſhall be known, (replied. 
« Mr: Rogers,) at the day of judgement.” Well, (ſaid 
© the ſheriff,) I will never pray for thee.” „ But! will 
& pray for you,” ſaid Mr. Rogers; and ſo they proceede 
towards Smithfield; Mr. Rogers ſaying the 51ſt Pſalm, and 
the people exceedingly rejoicing and giving thanks to 
God for his conſtancy, His wife — ten children by 
her ſide, with one at her breaſt, met him by the way, 
being the only opportunity they had even of ſeeing one 
another any more in the fleſh ;. but neither did this very 
affecting ne feem in the leaſt to ſhake his confidence, 
ſo graciouſly was he ſupported, in the trying hour, by 
Him, who hath promiſed, I will never, never, leave thee ; 
never, never, forſake thee, When he came, to the ſtake, 
he ſhewed great conſtancy and patience ; but, not being 
ſuffered to ſpeak many words, he briefly exhorted the 
people ſteadily to remain in that faith and true doc- 
trine, which he had before taught them, and for the 
confirmation of which he was not only content patiently. 


of the preſent day, who announce the ſame creed with their bloody 
fore-fathers, will not, whenever it is in their power, be found in their 
fare-father's cruel practices; eſpecially when, through ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, they believe, that while they kill you, they do God ſervice? 


In ſhort; almoſt every doctrine, they hold, is framed to footh the 


pride and flatter the vanity of fallen man, and calculated to gratify 
thoſe: ſenſual paſſions and deſires, which rule in a heart deceitful above 
all things and deſperately wicked, 
. . to 


to fuffer all ſuch bitterneſs and cruelty, as* had been al- 
ready ſhewn him, but alſo moſt gladly to —_ up his 
life, and to give his fleſh to the conſuming fre, for a 
teſtimony of the ſame, They then again brought him 2 
pardon, upon condition that he would recant; but he, 
with the magnanimity of a true martyr, refuſed it; not 
preferring life upon ſuch terms to the cruel death of 
burning; which he ſuffered with the greateſt patiengs 
and fortitude; waſhing as it were his hands in the flames, 
and D with his laſt breath; Lord, receiye my 
$ ſpirit!” 

It is remarked of Mr, Rogers, that, during the year 
and a half that he was impriſoned, he was always chear- 
ful, but very earneſt and intent upon every thing he did. 
He wrote much; eſpecially his, examinations, which were 
wonderfully preſerved : For they frequently made diligent 
ſearch. for his writings; and it is ſuppoſed, that th 
refuſed his wife viſiting him, leſt ſhe ſhould'convey therh 
_—_ And when he was taken out of Newgate and led 
to Smithfield, they again ſearched his room, but found 
nothing. They, therefore, readily admitted his wife and 
ſon Daniel into his apartment, upon their return from 
Smithfield, who looked'in every corner, as they thought, 
and were coming away, ſuppoſing others had been before 
hand with them, when Daniel ſpied ſomething black in 
a dark corner under a pair of ſtairs, which proved to be 
his examinations and writings, to which the Reader has 
been already referred in Fox's martyrology, where they 
are inſerted at large. He was charitable to the poor pri- 
ſoners, agreeing with Mr. Hooper and others, to take but 
one meal a day, and to give the reſt to thoſe on the other 
ſide of the priſon that were ready to die for hunger; but 
the cruel keeper withheld it from them. The Sunday 
before he ſuffered, he drank to Mr. Hooper, being then 
underneath him, and defired them to commend him unto 
him, and to tell him, „There was never a little felloy 
* would better ſtick to a man, than he would ſtick to 
* him;” .ſuppoſing, contrary to what happened, that 
they ſhould have been both burned together, — Thus died 
triumphant in the faith, this bleſſed proto-martyr, an 
proved the reality of the antient obſeryation, * that the 
blood of the martyrs is the ſeed of the church ;* for 
inſtead of being intimidated, multitudes were encouraged 
by his example, and thoſe, who had no religion before 
were put upon inquiries; Mat was the cauſe, for whit 
{och pious and learned men were contented to die; . ſo, 
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from being athieſts or papiſts, they were led, by God's 
. blefling, to a knowledge and profeſſion of that goſpel, the 
darkening of which was the main end and delign of all 
this bloody perſecution, 


. 
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LAURENCE SAUNDERS. 


HIS gracious man, deſcended from an opulent 

family, and eminent as a ſcholar, but ſtill more 
reſpectable for the grace given him of God; was educated 
at Eaton, and from thence choſen to K:ing's-College, in 
Cambridge; where, for three years, he applied himſelf 
cloſely to ſtudy, and made a conſiderable proficiency in 
learning: But his mother, with a view to increaſe his 
plentiful fortune, bound him to a capital merchant, in 
the city of London, to be inſtructed in trade. The mer- 
chant, being a religious man, ſoon perceived that Sarm- 
ders's natural bias was to learning, rather than trade; 
and, from his ſeriouſneſs, preſuming that the Lord had 
ſome employment for him, far more important than that 
of merchandize, he gave him his indentures. Upon this, 
Saunders returned again to Cambridge, where he made a 
further progreſs in his ſtudies. He was a man, exerciſed 
with very — temptations and inward conflicts, but 
graciouſly ſupported, and much comforted. Theſe trials 
wrought in him ſuch experience, as qualified him after- 
wards, in his miniſterial labors, to -adminiſter comfort 
to others. He remained ſome conſiderable titae in the 
univerſity, after he had taken his maſter of arts degree; 
and in the reign of king Edward, he entered into holy 
orders, and was 4 — of Fotheringhay ; about 
which time he married. He was next made a reader in 
the cathedral of Litchfield; where he was very ſucceſsful 
in winning ſouls to God; and, by his holy life and con- 
verfation, obtained a good report, even of his adverſaries. 
He was from thence removed to Church-Langton in Lei- 
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afterſhire and, laſtly, to the rectory of Allhallows, in 
read-flreet, London. 
He went down frequently to Church-Langton, intend- 
ing to reſign it; but, queen Mary coming to the throne, 
he _— his mind, knowing that none but a papiſt 
would ſucceed him. In his way thither, he preached at 
Northampton, and, being filled with zeal for the truth, 
he bore a noble whine againſt the errors of popery : 
Which (ſaid he) are likely to ſpring up again, as a juſt 
viſitation of God, for the little love that England hath 
borne to the truths and privileges of the goſpel, ſo plen- 
tifully afforded her. He was apprehenſive of the troubles 
that afterwards came to paſs; and therefore applied him- 
ſelf, with all diligence, to confirm his people in the truth 
(notwithſtanding the proclamation to the contrary) and 
to arm them againſt all falſe doctrines; but he was at 
length oppoſed, and finally hindered- by open violence, 
He was then much adviſed to leave the kingdom, which 
he poſitively refuſed, and went ſtraight for London to vilit 
his flock in Bread-ſtreet, In his way, pretty near to 
town, he was overtaken by Meordaunt, the queen's coun- 
ſellor, who aſked, If he did not preach at ſuch a time 
in Bread-ſtreet : He anſwered, yes: And will you, ſaid 
Mordaunt, preach ſo again? Yes, ſaid he, to-morrow you 
may hear me there; where I will confirm, by God's word, 
all I then preached. I would adviſe you, faid Mordaunt, 
to forbear, Mr. Saunders ſaid, If you will forbid me by 
lawful authority, I muſt then forbear,—Nay, ſaid the 
other, I ſhall not forbid you: So they parted. The next 
day being Sunday, he expounded the eleventh chapter of 
the ſecond epiſtle to the 7%; rad and in the afternoon, 
deſigning to give his people another exhortation, he went 
again to.church ; but when he came there, the biſhop of 
ondon's officer prevented him, by taking him before his 
lordſhip ¶ Bonner], Mordaunt, and ſome of the biſhop's 
chaplains. | 
The biſhop charged him with treaſon, hereſy, and 
ſedition, and required of him his opinion about tranſub- 
ſtantiation in writing; which being obliged to comply 
with, he ſaid, You ſeek my blood, and you ſhall have 
* it: I pray God you may be ſo baptized in it, that you 
© may hereafter loathe blood-ſucking, and become a 
© better man.” Biſhop Bonner ſent him to biſhop Gar- 
diner; where he was kept ſtanding uncovered four hours 
at the door of the room, in which were fitting Mordaunt 
and ſome others; till at length the biſhop, „ 
r rom 
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from court, ordered him into a proper place for examſ- 
nation; and then interrogated him in the following 
manner. How dare you to preach, notwithſtanding 
© the queen's proclamation to the contrary ?? Mr. Saun- 
ders anſwered, he was moved in his conſcience ſo to 
4 do from the apoſtle's command, to obey God rather than 
« man.” * A goodly conſcience ſurely, ſaid the biſhop, 
* which could make our queen a baſtard, or miſbegotten ; 
© is it not, I pray? Mr. Saunders ſaid, I do not fay, 
© or go about to make the queen baſe or miſbegotten ; 
« but let thoſe be careful about that matter, who have 
„ publiſhed the ſame to the world, to their ſhame and re- 
« proach.” (For it ſeems the biſhop had prefaced the book 
of true obedience, in order to curry favor with Henry VIII. 
in which queen Mary was openly declared to be a baſtard.) 
Mr. Saunders added, We do only preach in ſincerity 
« the purity of the word; which although we are now 
& forbid to do with our mouths; yet I doubt not, but 
* that our blood hereafter ſhall more fully manifeſt the 
„ ſame.” Upon which the biſhop cried out, to take 
away the frantic fool to priſon. To which Mr, Saunders 
ſaid, „I thank God, who has at laſt given me a place of 
& reſt and quietneſs, where I may pray for your lord- 
« ſhip's converſion.” 

Mr. Saunders being ſent to priſon, and there confined 
-a year and three months, wrote a letter to the biſhop of 

mnchefter, by way of anſwer to ſeveral particulars, with 
which the biſhop had charged him. The following is 
all of the letter that has been preſerved. | 

« Touching the cauſe of my impriſonment, I doubt 
* whether I have broken any law or proclamation. In 
« my doctrine I did not; for at that time it was per- 
* mitted by the proclamation to uſe, according to our 
« conſciences, ſuch ſervice as was then eſtabliſhed. 
« My doctrine was then agreeable to my conſcience and 
<« the ſame ſervice then uſed. The act which I did 
« (alluding to his expounding the ſcriptures in his own 
church in Bread-/treet) was ſuch, as being indifferently 
« weighed, ſounded to no breaking of the proclamation, 
« or at leaſt no wilful breaking of it; as I cauſed*no 
<« bell to be rung, neither occupied I any place in the 
« pulpit, after the order of ſermons or lectures. But 
de be it, that I did break the proclamation, this long 
« impriſonment may be thought more than a ſufficient 
„ puniſhment for ſuch a fault. 


« Touching 
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- & Touching the charge againſt me as to my religion, 


I fay with St. Paul, this I confeſs, that 15 the way 
which they call hereſy, / worſhip I the God of my fore- 
fathers, believing all things which are turitten in the law 
and the pro bets, and have hope towards God, Sc. And 
herein udy to have always a clear conſcience to- 
wards God and towards man: So that I call God to 
witneſs, I have a conſcience. And this my conſcience 
is not grounded upon yain fantaſy, but upon the in- 
fallible verity of God's word, with the teſtimony of 
his choſen church agreeable to the ſame, 
It is eaſy for them that take Chriſt for their true 
paſtor, and are · the true ſheep of his paſture, to diſcern 
the voice of their true ſhepherd, from the voice of 
wolves, hirelings, and ſtrangers; For Chriſt ſaith, 
My ſheep hear my woice : — are thereby given to 
know the voice of the true ſhepherd, and to follow 
him; as our Saviour alſo ſaith. The ſheep follow the 
ſhepherd, for they know his voice: A ſtranger they 
will not follow, but will flee from him; for they 
know not the voice of a ſtranger. Such inward in- 
ſpiration doth the Holy Ghoſt put into the children 
of God, being indeed taught of God, but otherwiſe 
unable to underitand the true way of their ſalvation. 
And although (as Chr ſaith) the wolf cometh in 
ſheeps cloathing, he likewiſe adds, by their fruits 
ſhall know them. For there are certain fruits by 
which the wolf is bewrayed, notwithſtanding, in out- 
ward appearances of holineſs, he ſeems to be ever ſo 
true a ſheep. That the Romifh religion is ravening 
and wolfiſh, is evident from a variety of conſiders, 
ations; and eſpecially from theſe three, 
* Firſt, it robbeth God of his due and only honour, 
« Secondly, it taketh away the true comfort of con- 
ſcience, in obſcuring, or rather burying, of Chriſt and 
his office of ſalyation. 
© Thirdly, it ſpoileth God of his true worſhip and 
ſervice in ſpirit and truth, which he requires and 
commands, and driveth men to that inconvenience, 
againſt which both Chriſ and the prophet Iſaiah ſpeak 
very ſharply ; This. people honoureth me with their lips ; 
but their heart is far from me, In vain do they warſhip 
me, teaching, for dottrines, the commandments of men. 
And in another place; Ye caſt aide the cammandments of 
Cod, to maintain your own traditions, | 21h. Bo] 

Rr 2 « Wherefore 
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« Wherefore I in conſcience, weighing the Romiſh 
ce religion, and by a candid diſcuſſion thereof, finding 
cc the foundation unſtedfaſt, and the building upon it 
& but vain: And on the other hand, having my con- 
& ſcience framed after a right and uncorrupt religion, 
ce ratified and fully eſtabliſhed by the word of God, and 
* the conſent of his true church; I neither may, nor do 
$-intend, by God's gracious aſſiſtance, to be pulled one 
« jot from the ſame ; no, though an angel out of heaven 
* ſhould preach another goſpel than that, which I have 
received of the Lord. | 

And though I have neither that deep knowledge nor 
de profound . nor that eloquence to utter what 
1 New and judge, as may be required in an excellent 
£ clerk, in order ſufficiently to anſwer and convince 
the gainſayer: Yet nevertheleſs this my proteſtation 
© ſhall be premiſed, that with reſpe& to the grounds and 
* cauſes before conſidered, notwithſtanding I cannot 
© explicita fide, as they call it, conceive all that is to be 
& conceived, neither can diſcuſs all that is to be diſ- 
„ cuſſed, nor expreſs all that can be expreſſed, in the 
% diſcourſe of the doctrine of this moſt true religion 
« which I profeſs: Yet do I bind myſelf, as by my 
% humble ſincerity, ſo by my fidem implicitam, that is, 
« by faith in general (as they call it) to wrap up my 
« belief in the credit of the ſame, that no authority of 
that Romiſb religion, repugnant thereunto, ſhall by any 
ç means remove me from the ſame, though it may come 
6 to paſs that our adverſaries will labour to beguile us 
e through philoſophy and deceitful vanity, after the 
e traditions of men, and after the ordinances of the 
„ world, and not after Chriſt, &c.” 

When Mrs. Saunders went firſt to the priſon to ſee 
her huſband, the 'keeper told her he had ſtrict char 
not to ſuffer any body to ſpeak to him; but that, if ihe 
choſe to ſtay at the gate, he would take the child, which 
ſhe had in her arms, to its father: She conſented ; and 
the father rejoiced to fee his ſon; and ſaid, He had 
rather have ſuch a boy than two thouſand pounds :” 
And to ſome that ſtood by, who admired the child, he 
faid ; „What man, that Fors God, would not rather 
« loſe his life, than baſtardize ſuch a child, make his 
“wife a whore, and himſelf a whore-monger ? If there 
were no other reaſon, why a man of my eſtate ſhould 
e loſe his life; yet who would not give it, to —_— 
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& this child to be legitimate, and his marriage to be law- 
6“ ful and holy?” | 

Mr. Saunders, being confined a year and a quarter in 

riſon, was at length ſent for and examined, before the 
queen's council, biſhop Gardiner, Bonner, and others, in 
the following manner : 
Gard. It is well known that you have been a pri- 
ſoner for the abominable hereſies and falſe doctrine that 
you have fown; and now it is thought good, that 
mercy be ſhewed to ſuch as ſeek for it. herefore, 
if you will now conform, and come home agai 
mercy is ready. We mult ſay ; that we have all fallen, 
but now are we riſen again, and returned to the ca- 
tholic church: You muſt therefore riſe with us, and 
come home unto it. Give us then a direct anſwer,” 
Saund. My lord, if it pleaſe your honours, give me 
6“ leave to ſpeak with deliberation,” | 

Gard. Leave off your painting and pride of ſpeech; 
* for ſuch is the faſhion of you all, to pleaſe yourſelves 
in your glorious words, Anſwer yea, or nay.” 

Saund. My lord, it is not a time for me now to 
„ paint: And as for pride, I have no cauſe to be proud; 
* my learning I confeſs to be but little; and as for 
£ wealth I have now none at all. Nevertheleſs, it be- 
„ hoves me to anſwer your demand cautiouſly ; ſeeing that 
* one of theſe two extreme perils are likely to befal me: 
* The lofing of a good conſcience, or my life. And I 
© tell you the truth, I love both life and liberty, if I 
0 coals enjoy them without the hurt of my conſcience.” 

Gard. Conſcience! you have none at all, but pride 
* and arrogancy, dividing yourſelves by ſingularity from 
$ the church.” | 

Saund. The Lord knows all men's conſciences.. And 
* as to the charge of ſeparation from the church, as I 
* underſtand your lordſhip's meaning, I affure you I 
$ live in the faith in which I have been brought up ever 
* ſince I was fourteen years of age; being taught, that 
„ the power of the biſhop of Rome is but uſurped, with 
* many conſequent abuſes, Yea, this have I received 
* from YOUR hands that are here preſent, as a thing 
agreed upon by the catholic church and public 
* authority.” 

Gard. Yea, marry, but I pray you, have you received 
by conſent and authority off your hereſies of the bleſſed 
* ſacrament of the altar ? | 

Caund, 
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Sand. My lord, it is leſs offence to cut off an arm, 
84 hand, or joint of a man than to cut off the head; for 
«© a man may live with the loſs of any one of theſe; but 
* he cannot live without his head. But you, all the 
„ whole ſort of you, have agreed to cut off the ſu. 
„ premacy of the biſhop of Rome, whom now you wil] 
$ have again to be head of the church,” 

Biſhop of London. © My lord, I have his own hand- 
« writing againſt the blefled ſacrament. What ſay you 
6 to that, Saunders? 

Saund. What I have written, I have written; and 
6% further I will not accuſe myſelf. You can lay no- 
* thing to my charge, for having broke any of your 
6% laws, ſince they were in force.“ 

Card. Well, you are obſtinate, and refuſe liberty,” 
Saund. My lord, I may not buy liberty at ſuch a 
« price: But I beſeech your honours to obtain of the 
ç% queen ſuch a pardon for us, that we may live and 
6c Keep our conſciences unclogged ; and we ſhall live as 
<< moſt obedient ſubjects, Or elſe, I muſt ſay for my- 
« {elf, that, by God's grace, I will abide the greateſt 
« extremity that man can do againſt me, rather than to 
act againſt my conſcience,” 

Card. Ah, ſirrah ! you will live as you liſt, The 
Donatiſis deſired to live in ſingularity ; but indeed they 
© were not fit to live upon the earth: No more are you, 
© and that you ſhall know within theſe ſeven days; and 
therefore away with him.” 

Saund. Welcome be it, whatſoever the will of God 
% ſhall be, either life or death. And I tell you truly, I 
“ have learned to die. But I exhort you to beware of 
* ſhedding innocent blood. Truly it will cry aloud 
<< againit-you.. The Spirit of God reſt upon all your 
% honours'! amen.” | | 

Mr. Saunders was then taken into an adjoining room 
till ſome others were examined, that they might be all 
ded to priſon together: And where finding a great num- 
ber of people, be ſpake to them freely ; declaring what 
they deſerved on account of their falling from Griſt to 
antichriſt; and exhorted them to repent and turn, and 
with a ſtronger faith embrace Chriſt, and confeſs him to 
the end, in defiance of antichriſt and ſin, death and the 
devil; and ſo live in the love and favor of God. He 
Was afterwards taken to the priſon in Bread-freet, out 
of which he preached to his pariſhioners, as he had for- 
merly done out of the pulpit, * 
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On the fourth day of February, the biſhop of London 
went to him in the priſon, and degraded him; upon 
which he ſaid; „1 thank God, I am none of your 
% church.” The next morning the ſheriff of Loudon 
delivered him up to ſome of the queen's guard, who were 
appointed to take him to Coventry to be burned there. 
They travelled no farther than St. Alban's the firſt night, 
where they were met by Mr. Grimoald, a man of greater 
gifts than conſtancy; to whom Mr. Saunders ſaid, after 
giving him a leſſon ſuitable to his revolting ſtate, « Will 
« you pledge me out of this cup which I will begin to 
« drink of to you?” Grimoald, ſhrugging up his Thoul- 
ders, anſwered, I will pledge you out of that cup, 
© which is in your hand, with all my heart; but of that 
© other which you mean, I will not promiſe 8 
« Well, replied Mr. Saunders, my dear Lord Jeſus Chrift 
© hath drank to me of a more bitter cup; and ſhall I 
« not pledge my moſt precious Saviour? Yes, I hope I 
« ſhall.” At Coventry, he was put into the gaol amon 
the common priſoners ; where he 125 very little, ſpend- 
ing the night in . and in inſtructing others; and 
where to a friend he ſaid, Pray for me, for I am the 
© moſt unfit for this high office of any one that was 
« ever appointed to it; Bae my gracious God and deat 
Father is able to make me ſtrong enough.“ 

T he next day, the eighth of February, 1555, they led him 
away to the place of execution, without the city; which 
when they were within fight of, the officer, appointed to 
ſee the execution done, ſaid to Mr. Saunders, that he was 
one of the people that marred the queen's realm with falſe 
doctrine and hereſy ; and that therefore he deſerved death: 
However, if he would revoke his hereſies, he had orders 
with him for his pardon ; but if not, added he, yonder is 
fire prepared for thee, To which Mr. Saunders anſwered, 
« It is not I, nor my fellow-preachers of God's truth, 
„that have hurt the queen's realm, but it is yourſelf, 
% and ſuch as you are, that have always reſiſted God's 
& holy word, that marr the queen's realm. I hold no 
„ herefies, but the doctrine of God, the blefſed goſpel 
« of Chrift; it is that I hold, it is that I believe, it is 
that J have taught, and it is that I will never revoke,” 
Upon this, the other rejoined, * Away with him.“ And 
Mr. Saunders proceeded with much apparent comfort and 
reſolution. When he came to the place, he fell to the 
ground *and prayed ; and then aroſe, and took the ſtake 

in 
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in his arms, to which he was to be chained, and kiſſed it, 
ſaying, Welcome the croſs of Chrift ; welcome ever- 
« laſting life.” He was faſtened to the ſtake, and the 
fire was kindled; but the wood being green, they cruelly 
tormented him for a long time: Which gave an oppor- 
tunity for a further proof of the covenant-faithfulneſs 
and love of HIM, who hath promiſed, that his grace 
Hall be ſuſicient, and where afflictions abound, cauſeth 
the conſolations of his Spirit much more to abound, 
[This holy man, with the utmoſt fortitude and patience, 
ju oi his torments, and at length ſweetly fell aſleep in 
ESUS, 
In the beginning of Q. Mary's reign, Mr. Saunders 
met with Dr. Pendleton, a man of learning and ſeeming 
zeal in preaching the goſpel; and their converſation 
turning upon the times, and the probability of -a very 
ſevere perſecution, Mr. Saunders appeared weak in faith, 
and very fearful that he ſhould not remain ſtedfaſt: But 
Pendleton, with an air of courage and zeal, ſaid : What, 
man! there is much more cauſe for me to fear than 
* you; for I have a very big, fat body; yet will I ſee 
© the utmoſt drop of this greaſe of mine melted away, 
© and the laſt gobbet of this fleſh of mine conſumed 
© to afhes, before I will forſake Feſus Chrift, and his 
© truth which I have profeſſed.'*—It was not long after, 
that they were both put to the trial ; when poor feeble, 
faint-hearted Saunders, always jealous of himſelf, by the 
power of divine grace, ſealed the truth with his blood; 
and proud, ſelf-ſufficient Pendleton fell away and turned 
papiſt. So true is it, that the moſt confident in them- 
ſelves, are the neareſt to apoſtacy; and that nothing can 
ſupport the ſoul in trials, and carry it happily through, 
them, but, the omnipotent grace of an almighty Redeemer. 
It has been obſerved, that nothing diſcovers the temper 
and mind of a perſon more than his letters. The letters 
of Mr. Saunders eminently diſcover the frame of his 
__ for which reaſon, we will add three or four of 


A letter, 


A letter, written on the * of January, I 55 35 
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after his condemnation, addr 
faithful friends. 


HE grace of Chrift, with the conſolation of the 

Holy Ghoſt, to the keeping of the faith and a 
good conſcience, confirm and keep you for ever veſſels 
to God's glory, amen. a 
« Oh! what worthy thanks can be given to our gra- 
cious God for his unmeaſurable mercies plentifully 
poured upon us! And I, moſt unworthy wretch, can- 
not but pour at this preſent, even from the bottom 
of my heart, the bewailing of my great ingratitude 
and unkindneſs towards fo gracious ſo good a God and 
loving Father. I beſeech you all, as for my other 
many fins, ſo ſpecially for that ſin of my unthankful.. 
neſs, crave pardon for me in your earneſt prayers, 
commending me to God's great mercies in Chriſt. 
To number theſe mercies in particular, were to 
number the drops of water which are in the ſea, the 
ſands on the ſhore, and the ſtars in the ſky. O my dear 
wife, and ye the reſt of my friends, rejoice with me; 
I fay, rejoice with thankſgiving for this my preſent 
promotion, in that I am made worthy to magnify my 
God, not only in my life, by my flow mouth and un- 
circumciſed lips, bearing witneſs unto his truth, but 
alſo by my blood to ſeal the ſame, to the glory of my 
God, and confirming of his true church: And as y 
I teſtify unto you, that the comfort of my ſweet Chriſt 
doth drive from my fantaſy the fear of death. But if 
my dear huſband Chrif doth for my trial leave me 
alone a little to myſelf, alas! I know in what caſe I 


ed to his wife, and 


® ſhall be then: But if for my proof he do ſo, yet I am 
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ſure he will not be long or far from me. Though he 
ſtand behind the wall and hide himſelf, (as Solomon 
ſaith in his myſtical ſong,) yet will he peep in by a 
creſt to ſee how I do. He is a very tender-hearted 
Joſeph; though he ſpeak roughly to his brethren, and 
andle them hardly ; yea, threaten grievous bondage 
to his beſt- beloved brother Benjamin: Yet can he not 
contain himſelf from weeping with us and upon us, 
with falling on our necks, and ſweetly kiſſing us. 
Such, ſuch a brother is aur Chriſt unto all. Where- 
fore haſten to go unto him as Jacob did with his ſons 
and family, leaving their country and acquaintance. 
Yea, this our Foſeph _ obtained for us, * 
** 760 
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cc 
cc 


cc 


raoh the inſidel ſhall miniſter unto us chariots, whereig 


at eaſe we may be carried to come unto him; As we 
have experience how our very adverſaries do help us 


unto our everlaſting bliſs by their ſpeedy diſpatch; 
Pens and how all things have helpings thereunto; 

leſſed be our God. Be not affaid of fray-bugs which 
lie in the way. Fear rather Me everlaſting fire: Fear 
the ſerpent which hath that deadly ſting, of which by 
bodily death they ſhall be _—_ t to taſte which are 
not grafted in Ghrift, wanting faith and a 2 con- 
ſcience, and ſo are not acquainted with Chri/t, the 
killer of death. But oh, my dear wife and friends! 
we, we whom God hath delivered from the power of 
darkneſs, and hath tranſlated us into the kingdom of 


his dear ſon, by putting off the old man, and by faith 


putting on the new, even our Lord Jeſus Chrift, his 


wiſdom, holineſs, righteouſneſs, and redemption; we, 
I fay, have to triumph againſt the terrible, ſpiteful 


* ſerpent the devil, fin, hell, death, and damnation. 


For Chri/t our brazen ſerpent hath pulled away the 
ſting of this ſerpent, ſo that now we may boldly, in 
beholding it ſpoiled of its ſting, triumph, and with our 
Chrift, and all his elect, ſay, Death, where is thy fling ® 
Hell, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, who hath 


te given (us) the victory, through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


«c 
«c 


< 
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Wherefore be merry, my dear wife, and all my dear 


fellow heirs of the everlaſting kingdom; always re- 
member the Lord. Rejoice in hope, be patient in 
tribulation, continue in prayer, and pray for us now 
appointed to the ſlaughter, that we may be unto our 
heavenly Father a fat offering, and an acceptable ſa- 
crifice. I ny hardly write to you : Wherefore le 


5 theſe few words be a witneſs of my commendations W# 
* you and all them which love us in the faith; an 

* namely, unto my flock, among whom I am reſident 
* by God's providence, but as a priſoner, ; 
* And although I am not ſo among them, as I have 


been, to preach to them out of a pulpit; yet doth God 
now preach unto them by me, by this my impriſon- 
ment and captivity — now J ſuffer among them 
for Cbriſt's goſpel ſake, bidding them to beware of the 


* Romiſh antichriſtian religion and kingdom, wy, 


and charging them to abide in the truth of Chrift, 


* which is ſhortly to be ſealed with the blood of their 


paſtor : Who, though he be unworthy of ſuch a mi- 


< niſtry, yet Ghri/t their high paſtop is to be regarded; 


«© whois 
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* whoſe truth hath been taught them by me, is witneſſed 

„by my chains, and ſhall be by my death, through the 
„ power of that high paſtor. Be not careful, wife; 
© caſt your care upon the Lord, and commend me unto 


„ him in repentant . as I do you and our Samuel; 


«< whom, even at the, I will offer as myſelf unto 
« God. Fare ye well M in Chriſt, in hope to be joined 
« with you in joy everlaſting. This hope is put up in 
* my boſom, Amen, Amen, Amen, pray, pray. 


Another letter to his wife, &c. 


&« (GRACE and comfort, &c. Wife, you ſhall do beſt 

not to come often unto the 0 where the porter 
% may ſee you. Put not yourſelf in danger where it 
needs not: You ſhall, I think, ſhortly come far enough 
into danger by keeping faith and a good conſcience : 
«« Which, dear wife, I truſt you do not ſlack to make 
« reckoning and account upon, by exerciſing your in- 
« ward man in meditation of God's moſt holy word, 
„being the ſuſtenance of the ſoul, and alſo by giving 
<« yourſelf to humble prayer: For theſe two things be 
e the very means how to be made members of our Chriſt, 
« meet to inherit his kingdom. 

„Do this, dear wife, in earneſt, and not leaving off; 
<« and ſo we two ſhall, with our Chriſt and all his Holen 
« children, enjoy the merry world in that everlaſtin 
« immortality ; whereas here will nothing elſe be found 
but extream miſery, even of them which moſt greedily 
* ſeek this worldly wealth: And fo, if we two continue 
«© God's children grafted in our CGhrift, the ſame God's 
„ blefling which we receive ſhall alſo ſettle upon our 

Samuel, Though we do ſhortly depart hence and leave 
« the poor infant (to our ſeeming) at all adventures, * 
80 ſhall he have our gracious God to be his God: For 
&« ſo hath he ſaid, and he cannot lye; I will be thy Gd, 
„ faith he, and the God of thy ſeed, Yea, if you leave 
him in the wilderneſs, deſtitute of all help, being called 
of God to do his will, either to dye for the confeſ- 
« fion of Chriſt, or any work of obedience : That God. 
& which heard the cry of the little poor infant of Agar, 
% Sarah's hand-maiden, and did ſuccour it, will do the 
like to the child of you or any other fearing him, and 
putting your truſt in him. 

« And it we lack faith, as we do indeed many times, 
let us call for it, and we ſhall have the increaſe both 
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«of it, and alſo of any other good grace needful for us: 
«And be merry in God, in whom alſo I am very merry 
& and joyful. O Lord, what great cauſe of rejoicing 
© have we, to think upon that kingdom which he vouch- 


- © ſafeth for his Cbr iſt's ſake P i us, forſaking 


“ ourſelves and following him. wife, this is truly 
& to follow. him, even to take up our croſs and. follow 
© him; and then, as we fuffer with him, ſo ſhall we 
* reign with him everlaſtingly; ſhortly. Amen.” 


To his wife, a little before his burning. 


7 (GRACE and comfort in Chriſt, Amen. Dear wife, 
q be merry in the mercies of our Chrift; and alſo 
« 2 dear friends. Pray, pray for us every body. 
4 We be ſhortly to be diſpatched hence unto our good 
46 Chris Amen, Amen. Wife, I would you ſent me 
% my ſhirt ; which you know whereunto it is conſecrated, 
«© Let it be ſewed down on both ſides, and not open. 
« Q-my heavenly Father, look upon me in the face of 
« thy Cbhriſt, or elſe I ſhall not be able to abide thy coun- 
« tenance; ſuch is my filthineſs. He will do ſo, and 
<<: therefore I will not be afraid what fin, death, hell and 
4 damnation can do againſt me. O wife, always re- 
<© member the Lord. God bleſs Jus ea, he will bleſs 
<< thee, good wife, and thy poor boy 2 Only cleave 
thou unto him, and he will give thee all things. Pray, 


K pray, pray.“ 


To Mr. Robert and Mr. John Ch his laſt letter 
written on the morning, in which he was burnt. 


ny (GRACE and conſolation in our fweet Saviour Chriſe 
Oh my dear brethren whom I love in the Lord, 
being loved of you alſo in the Lord, be merry and 
<< rejoice for me, now ready to go up to that mine in- 
* heritance, which T myſelf indeed am moſt unworthy 
of; but my dear Chrift is worthy, who hath purchaſed 
the ſame for me with ſo dear a price. Make haſte my 
dear brethren to come unto me, that we may be merry, 
<< eo gaudie quod nemo tollet d nobis; i. e. with that joy 
« which no man ſhall take from us. O wretched ſigner, 
4 that I am not thankful unto this my Father, who hath 
«- youchfafet me to be a worthy. veſſel unto his honour. 
But, O Lord, now accept my thanks, though they 
proceed out of a not-enough circumciſed heart. Sa- 
* lute my good fiſters your wives; and good ſiſters, _ 
g * „ 
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& the Lord. Salute all other that love us in the truth. 
God's bleſſing be with you always, Amen. Even now 
& towards the offering of a burnt ſacrifice. O my Chriſt 
6 help, or elſe I periſh !? 


r — . —— ——— . 


JOHN HOO YER, 


BISHOP or GLOUCESTER. 


Tum great Divine, who was born in 1495, was a 
native of Somerſetſbire, and received his academical 
education at Merton-College in Oxford, where he was ſent 
in 1514; and placed under the tuition of his uncle 3 
Hooper, who was made maſter-fellow of that houſe in 
1513, and was alſo principal of St. Alban's-Hall. In 
I 85 „ John Hooper, the nephew, was admitted bachelor 
of arts, which was the higheſt degree he took in this 
univerſity, and about the ſame time completed it by de- 
termination, What became of him afterwards is not 
juſtly known : But it is reported, that he was one of the 
number of Ciftercians, commonly called white monks, 
and continued ſo for ſome years, till he grew weary of a 
monaſtic life, and returned to 22 where he was con- 
verted by books brought from Germany, and ſoon became 
a zealous proteſtant. | | 

In 1539, when the ſtatute of the ſix articles was put 
in execution, he left Oxford, and got into the ſervice of 
Sir Thomas Arundel, a Devonſhire gentleman, to whom he 
became chaplain and ſteward of his eſtate, This gentle- 
man was a Roman catholic knight, and was afterwards put 
to death with the protector, duke of Somer/et, in the reign 
of Edward VI. He ſoon diſcovered that Hooper was a 
proteſtant, who thereby loſt his protection, and was 
obliged to fly into France, where he continued ſome time 
among the reformed, till his diſlike of ſome of their pro- 
ecedings made him return to England. On his arrival in 


kis native country, he lived with a gentleman of the _ 
0 
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of Seintlow, where he became known, and was ſought 
after to be apprehended. Upon this, he diſguiſed himfelf 
like a failor, hired a boat, and went to ſreland, from 
whence he went to Holland, and fo on to Switzerland. 
Bullinger was then at Zurict, where he ſucceeded Zuin- 
glius in the chair. He likewiſe had been obliged to for- 
ſake his country on account of religion, and therefore 
gave a very friendly reception to Hooper, who was re- 
markable for his knowledge in the Greck and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and who, dy Bullinger's advice, married a Bur- 
gundian lady during his reſidence in that country. 

Edward VI. came to the crown, in 1547, and Hooper 
came to England again, when he ſettled in London, where 
he frequently preached to the people on ſeveral reformed 
doctrinal heads, and particularly againſt pluralities. He 
had a great ſweetneſs of temper, and was much regarded 
by all the party of the Reformed, who inclined to a parity 
of church government. He reſided fo long in foreign 
parts, under the diſcipline of Reformers, who had a 
rogated every thing that appeared like the church of Rome 
in their conſtitution, that he came home with predilections 
leſs in favor of the eſtabliſhment under Cranmer, than 
many other pious men of his time. He abhorred the 
very name and appearance of ſuperſtition, and conſcien- 
tiouſly believed, that our Reformation ſhould have gone 
many degrees farther from Rome even in its rites, than it 
actually did. He thought, that to do leſs, was only to 
temporize. The others, that is Cranmer and Ridley, be- 
lieved, that if they could ſecure the main points of doc- 
trine, other things might be borne as pardonable weak- 
neſſes, if not neceſſary forms at that time, when they had 
to do with a great and. powerful oppoſition, and a ver 
critical life to hope for in the king, with all the oled 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor. All of them undoubtedly acted 
from motives of piety; but ſome wiſhed to mix greater 
portions of human prudence with it, than others could 
conſider to be either right or religious. Hooper had all 
the 4 of a gracious and great divine, and was 
loved and revered even by thoſe who differed from him in 
leſſer things. He was conſideted as a great acquiſition to 
the Reformation. His learning, piety, and character would 
give ſtrength and honor to any profeſſion. He was now ap- 
pointed chaplain to the duke of Somerſet, and, perhaps, was 
more ſeverely treated on that account, when his great pa- 
tron loſt the protectorſhip. In 1549, he became an ac- 
cuſer of biſhop Bonner, when he was to be deprived of his 
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biſhopric, which made him fare the worſe when queen 
Mary came to the crown. 

After Hooper had practiſed himſelf in his popular and 
common kind of preaching, he was called to preach before 
the king, who, in 1550, made him biſhop of Gleucefter, 
and, about two years after, he had the biſhopric of Mor- 
ceſter given him to keep in commendam with the former, 
The earl of Warwick recommended Hooper to this prefer- 
ment, as a man who had all thoſe virtues and qualities 
required by St. Paul in a good biſhop, in his epiſtle to Timo- 
thy, But ſome diſputes having ariſen about the veſtments 
or habits proper for the clergy, and Hooper among others 
wiſhing to proſcribe as much as poſſible whatever had 
the appearance of Romiſb ſuperſtition, an unhappy contro- 
verſy aroſe between other good men and himſelf upon the 
ſubject. It was cuſtomary to wear ſuch garments and 
apparel as the popiſh biſhops uſed: Firſt a chymere, 
and under that a white rochet; then a mathematical cap 
with four angles, dividing the whole world into four 
parts. Hooper was a man of learning, and of great 
parts, as well as piety: He thought that all theſe were 


mere human inventions, brought into the church by 


cuſtom or tradition, and invented chiefly for celebrat- 
ing the maſs, and conſecrated for that uſe, and that they 
were therefore among the ceremonies condemned by the 
apoſtle as beggarly elements. In anſwer to this, it was 
told him by archbiſhop Cranmer, and biſhop Ridley, that 
though iden in matters of faith was juſtly to be re- 
jeQed ; yet in rites and ceremonies which were indifferent, 
cuſtom alone was a good argument for the continuance of 
that which had been long uſed. The archbiſhop therefore 
required Hooper to — — himſelf to the law: But he 
perſiſted in refuſing a rochet, and Cranmer perſiſted in 
refuſing to conſecrate him without it. The earl of J/ar- 
wick, who was then prevalent at court, wrote a letter to 
the archbiſhop, deſiring him not to inſiſt upon thefe cere- 
monies from the biſhop elect of Glouceſter ; nor to © charge 
© him with an oath burthenſome to his conſcience,” It is 
ſaid by ſome writers, that this was the oath of ſupremacy ; 
hut others, with more reaſon, conceive it the oath of ca- 
nonical obedience to the archbiſhop, which conſequently 
commanded fuch ceremonies as Hooper was willing to de- 
cline; for it is improbable, that the king would diſpenſe 
with any perſon from taking the oath of ſupremacy, 
wherein his own dignity was 2 nearly concerned. _— 
wic 
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wick alſo prevailed on the king to write a letter to Cranmer 
in favor of Hooper, wherein his majeſty told his grace, 
that he had choſen Hooper to be biſhop of Glauceſler, as 
« well for his great learning, deep judgement, and long 
ſtudy, both in the ſcriptures, and other profound learn- 
ing ; as alſo for his good diſcretion, ready utterance, and 
honeſt life for that kind of vocation. From conſecrat- 
ing of whom, ſays the king, we underſtand you do (tay, 
becauſe he would have you omit, and let paſs certain 
rites and-ceremonies offenſive to his conſcience, whereby 
e think, you ſhould fall in præmunire of laws: We 
— thought good to diſpenſe, and diſcharge you of all 
manner of dangers, penalties, and forfeitures, you ſhould 
run into, and be in any manner of way, by omitting any 
© of the ſame. This letter was dated the fifth of Augu/? 
1550, and was ſigned by Somerſet, and five other lords of 
the council: But Cranmer inſiſted that Hooper ſhould con- 
form himſelf in all points, and denied him the liberty of 
the pulpit, while the council confined him to his houſe, 
Cranmer conſulted Bucer and Martyr upon this occaſion, 
who were alſo conſulted by Hooper. Hooper continued 
ſtrong in his prepoſſeſſion; and many arguments were urged 
on both ſides, which later ages have more amply enlarged 
and explained. Hooper then publiſhed a confeſſion of his 
faith, in which he complained of the privy council. Up- 
on this he was committed to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop, 
who uſed all his endeavors to bring Hooper off from his 
opinion, but without effect. His grace then informed the 
council, that his priſoner was, not content with his non- 
conformity, but had offered to preſcribe rules on this head 
to the public; whereupon the council ordered his grace to 
ſend him to the Fleet, and he continued there till the 

next year. | 
At laſt the earl of Warwick deſerted his chaplain ; and 
the affair of Hooper, which had flept from Augu/t to March 
whilſt he remained in the Fleet, was reſumed. He was 
brought before the council, to explain himſelf on the diffi- 
culties which he had ſtarted. The objection he made to the 
oath was, the ** ſwearing by God, the ſaints, and the holy 
ce goſpels,“ when none but God himſelf ought to be ap- 
pealed to in an oath, Upon this the king ſtruck out thoſe 
words with his own hand, and allowed that no creature 
ought to be ſworn by. As to the point about the veſt- 
ments, it was compromiſed on theſe conditions : He 
was to wear the epiſcopal habit which was preſcribed, 
when he was conſecrated, and when he preached before 
the 
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the king, or in his cathedral, and in any public place; 
and on other occaſions he was diſpenſed with. On theſe 
terms he was conſecrated in the uſual form; by which 
he loſt much of the popularity he had gained by his 
declamation againſt the eſtabliſhed rites. Both parties 
had violently contended about this matter, which was 
the means of introducing a contention into England, that 
hath been pernicious to the intereſts of religion and the 
church. | 

Thus Hooper was conſecrated biſhop of Glouceſter, on 
the eighth of March, 1551, and then preached before the 
king, in his epiſcopal habit. When he entered into his 
dioceſe, * he left no pains untaken, nor ways unſought, 
© how to train up the flock of Chrift in the true word 
© of ſalvation, continually labouring in the ſame.“ He 
preached often, kept hoſpitality for the poorer ſort 
of people, and was beloved by all, 
| The ſee of Glouceſter was looked upon as a poor pit= 
tance for ſo great a divine, and, on the twentieth of May, 
1552, he was declared biſhop of Woreefter, in the room 
of Heath, who was then a priſoner in the Fleet, for re- 
fuſing to agree with the book of ordinations. Hooper 
was permitted to hold Worcefler in commendam with 
Gloucefler; for which he was cenſured by the papiſts, 
© But let ſuch know, that the dioceſes of Glauce/ter and 
* Worcefter lie contiguous : That many ſingle biſhoprics 
© in England are larger than both, for extent in land, 
© and number of pariſhes : That Dun/tan had the bi- 
* ſhopric of Worceſter and London with it at the ſame time, 
© being far more remote: That it is not having two bi- 
© ſhoprics together, but the neglecting of one, is the 
© ſinz whereas Hooper, in preaching and viſiting, afforded 
© double diligence in his double dioceſe,” 

'The — of Hooper with the eſtabliſhed e 
was, at this time, of great ſervice to the public: But 
this plurality conferred upon one prelate, is a proof how 
far the government began to deviate from the ſtrict maxim 
it had laid down, of not ſuffering a biſhop to keep even 
a parſonage in commendam. Hooper made a very g 
uſe of his power. He viſited both ſees, and did great 
ſervices both to the church and ſtate of England. He 
made to the king a deed of gift of his biſhopric of Glou» 
ceſter, and of all the lands and annuities he enjoyed by 
the ſame, Soon after, that biſhopric was diſſolved, or 
rather united with the ſee of Morceſter, ſo that the juriſ- 
diction of Glouceſter yo: In the act of his tranſlation 
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to Worceſter, he was made biſhop of the fame, during 
natural life, + provided he behaved ſo long well.“ But 
it is probable, the new biſhop enjoyed only a ſmall] part 
of the revenues, OY the daily growing practice 
of courtiers begging for eccleſiaſtical revenues. 

When king Edward died, in 1553, religion was ſub- 
verted, and this good biſhop was one of the firſt that 
was ſent for by queen Mary to be at London, to anſwer 
Heath the deprived biſhop, and Bonner biſhop of London, 
for being one of his accuſers. Hooper was ſeaſonably 
adviſed to make his eſcape: But he was determined to 
bear the ſtorm, and ſaid, once I fled, and took me to 
% my feet; now I will continue to live and die with my 
« ſheep.” He was brought up to London by a purſui- 
vant in Auguſt, and was very opprobriouſly received by 
the biſhop of Winchefter, who committed him priſoner 
to the Fleet on the firſt of September following. He re- 
mained there ſeveral months, during which time he was 
examined many times, and required td recant his opi- 

* njions : But he ſtood conftant and reſolute to the articles 
of his faith. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Ferrar, were 
alſo impriſoned. The archbiſhop of Yor4, and the biſhops 
of Briſtol, Cheſter, and St. David's, were deprived of 
their biſhoprics, for having been married. The ſees of 
Lincoln, Here ord, and Glouceſter, were declared void, be- 
cauſe thoſe biſhops had miſbehaved themſelves. Thus 
were ſeven biſhops turned out all at once, by an autho- 
rity which the bigotted queen herſelf thought ſinful and 
ſchiſmatical ; and their ſees were filled with mea in whom 
ſhe confided. 

The council proceeded with vigor in matters of hereſy, 
and removed Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, to diſpute 
with ſome members of the convocation at Oxford, where 
they all ſuffered martyrdom. There was a deſign of the 
fame nature to be executed at Cambridge, over ſome other 
biſhops and eminent clergy, who were in the ſeveral 
priſons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the King's-bench: But 
the priſoners ſet forth a declaration, figned by Hooper, 
Ferrar, Coverdale biſhop of Exeter, and ſeven divines, 
that they would not diſpute unleſs in writing, except it 
were before the queen and her council, or one of the 
houſes of parliament. To this declaration they added a 
ſummary of their belief; for which, they ſaid, ey were 
ready to offer up their lives to the halter, or the fire, as 
it ſhould pleaſe God to appoint. This prevented any 
farther public conferences in religion; and it was — 
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<p to ſilence the proteſtants more effectually in another 

nner. | 

It would be diſagreeable to particularize the numerous 
deprivations, hardſhips, expulſions, and impriſonments, 
which the proteſtants, both clergy and laity, women as 
well as men, underwent. The government had the par- 
liament on its fide, and drove on as furiouſly as could 
be wiſhed. Nothing was to be heard but declamations, 
from their moſt florid preachers, in favor of their reli- 
gion. Nothing was to be ſeen in the ſtreets, but pageants 
expoſed by papiſts, and pillories occupied by * 

et no pomp could amuſe, no ſeverity could damp the 
ſpirit of the people. ü 

Gardiner chearfully undertook to put the laws in exe - 
cution againſt heretics: But as the people could not be 
intimidated by his threats, or worked upon by his pro- 
miſes, the council ſent for the moſt popular preachers 
that were in cuſtody, to begin the ſeverities upon them, 
according to Gardiner's plan. It was reſolved that Hooper, 
as the moſt obnoxious to the government, if not the moſt 
popular, ſhould be the leading ſacrifice to popery. They 
called him before them on the twenty-firſt of January, 
1555, and offered him a pardon by the name of John 

oper clerk, not acknowledging him to have been a bi- 
ſhop, if he would confeſs his hereſies, and return to the 
church; which he abſolutely refuſed. Three articles 
were then exhibited againſt him, for marrying, for allow- 
ing a divorce and ſecond marriage in the cafe of forni- 
cation, and for denying the corporal preſence of Chri/t 
in the ſacrament. Hoeper owned himſelf guilty of the 
accuſation; but offered to defend himſelf againſt all who 
ſhould maintain the contrary. He believed with all hu- 
mility to the biſhops, who treated him with the utmoſt 
inſolence, and remanded him back to priſon. 

The two bloody biſhops of London and Wincheſter had 
a perſonal hatred to Hasper, who behaved with all the 
conſtancy of a primitive martyr. He had kept up a cor- 
reſpondence with Bullinger, and others of the reformed 
abroad, to whom he ſent his wife Anne, and her children, 
who was herſelf a foreigner; and he was at very little 
pains to conceal his ſentiments, none having been more 
active, or more ſucceſsful, than he was in the cauſe of 
Reformation. Bullinger wrote him a Jong letter from 
Zurick, dated the tenth of October, 1554, wherein he 
defires Hooper to commend him to the moſt reyereff 
fathers and holy „ of Chriſti, Cranmer, A 
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and Latimer. He exhorts them all to be ſtrong in the 
Lord, to fight a good fight, and to be faithful unto the end; 
as Chrift was their captain; and all the prophets, apoſtles, 
and martyrs, their fellow ſoldiers. | 
The commiſſioners had declared that Hooper ought to 
be deprived of his biſhopric, and he was brought before 
them again, on the twenty-ſecond of January, at the 
biſhop of Winchefter's houſe at St, Mary Overy's. He 
was then aſked to acknowledge the pope to be head of the 
church; which he denied, as the pope taught a doctrine 
directly contrary to the doQtrine of Chrift : Therefore, 
he would not condeſcend to any ſuch uſurped juriſdic- 
tion ; neither eſteemed he the church, of which they call 
him head, to be the catholic church of Chrift : “ For 
* the church only heareth the voice of her ſpouſe Chriſt, 
% and fleeth the ſtrangers.” He was commanded back 
to the fleet, and brought before the commiſſioners again 
on the twenty-eighth of Fanuary, together with Mr. John 
Rogers, vicar of St. Sepulchre's and reader of St. Paul's, 
They were both examined, and ſent away to be brought 
into court the next morning, to ſee if they would relent, 
They were conducted to the Compter in Southwark, by 
the ſheriffs of London; and Hooper ſaid to Rogers, as they 
walked through the ſtreet ſurrounded by the populace ; 
Come, brother Rogers, muſt we two take this matter 
v firſt in hand, and begin to fry theſe faggots ?” Rogers 
anſwered: © Yes, fir, by God's grace.” © Doubt not, 
« replied Hooper, but God will give grace.“ 

The next morning they were brought again before the 
commiſſioners, who ſat in judgement in St. Mary Overy's 
church. Hooper would by no means condeſcend to the 
commiſſioners, who condemned him, to be degraded, and 
ordered him to be carried to the Clink, a prilon near the 
biſhop of I incheſter's houſe; from whence he was re- 
moved to Newgate the ſame night. 

The people prayed for him as he was guarded through 
the ſtreets ; and he was kept cloſe priſoner in Newgate 25 
days. During this time he was frequently viſited by 
Benner and his chaplains, who vainly endeavored to 
make him a convert to their church. They offered him 
wealth and preferment, which he detpiſed ; and then they 
ſpread a report that he had recanted, This report ſoon 
came to his ears, at which he was greatly grieved; and, 
on the ſecond of February, wrote a letter to diſprove that 
falſe and malicious ſtory; and to aſſure the world that he 
Was mare than ever confirmed in the proteſtant faith, 
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ng, I have taught the truth with my 99 and 
te with my pen heretofore, and hereafter ſhortly ſhall 
* confirm the ſame, by God's grace, with my blood.“ 

The biſhop of London came to Newgate, and degraded 
Hooper, after reading the ſentence of his degradation, 
wherein Hooper is called a Preſbyter, under the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhop of Mincheſter, by whoſe definitive 
ſentence he was pronounced, an open, obſtinate, and 
£ incorrigible heretic ;* and, as ſuch, was to be degraded 
from his order, and for theſe demerits to be delivered to 
the ſecular power. In degrading this bleſſed biſhop, 
they did not proceed againſt him as a biſhop, but = 
© as againſt a prieſt, as they termed him; for ſuch as he 
vas, theſe Balaamites accounted no biſhop,” 

Rogers was degraded at the ſame time, and died a 
martyr in Smithfield : But Hooper was impolitically ſent 
by the government to die at Glouce/ter, that the hearers 
of his doctrine might be the witneſſes of his ſufferings. 
By the order that was ſent to burn him at Gloucefter, the 
ſheriff was directed to call in ſome of reputation in the 
county to aſſiſt at his execution: And becauſe he was, 
ſays the order, * a vain-glorious perſon, as all heretics 
bare,“ he was neither ſuffered to ſpeak at large in going 
to his execution, nor at the place, for avojding further 
infection. He was much pleaſed at being carried to 
Gloucefter, that he might confirm with his death the truth 
which he had taught there in his life; not doubting but 
the Lord would give him ſtrength to perform the ſame to 


his glor7. | 

On 2 fifth of February, before daylight, he was 
brought by the ſheriffs from Newgate, to a place ap- 
* near St, Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ftreet, where 

e was received by a body of the queen's guards, who 
were to carry him to Glouceſter, He eat a hearty break+ 
faſt, and leapt chearfully on - horſeback without help. 
On the ſeventh he arrived at Glauceſter, where he found 
all the citizens aſſembled. to ſee him, who cried and la- 
mented for his condition, 

The next morning ſome of his friends were permitted 
to ſee him, among whom was Sir Anthony Kingston, who 
found the good biſhop at his prayers, and burſt forth 


into tears, as he ſpoke in this manner: I underſtand 
vou are come here to die: But, alas! conſider that life 
is ſweet, and death is bitter: Therefore, ſeeing life 
may be had, deſire to live, for life hereafter may do 
good, The biſhop anſwered, © Indeed, I am come 
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e here to end this life, and to ſuffer death, becauſe 1 
c will not gainſay the former truth that I have taught 
6 in this dioceſe, and elſewhere. I do not ſo much re- 


4 gard this death, nor eſteem this life; but have ſettled 
« myſelf, through the Ar of God's Holy Spirit, 


, patiently to paſs through the torments and extremities 
„ of the fre now prepared for me, rather than deny the 
de truth of his word.” The ſame night he was com- 
mitted by the guard to the cuſtody of the ſheriffs of 
Gloucefler, who, with the mayor and aldermen, attended 
him with great reſpect. He thanked them for their civi- 
lity, and requeſted the ſheriffs, that “ there might be 
% quick fire, ſhortly to make an end.” He told them, 
© he was not come there as one compelled to die; for it 
& was well known he might have had his life with 
% worldly gain: But as one willing to offer and give his 
« life for the truth; rather than conſent to the wicked 
6 papiſtical religion of the biſhop of Rome, received and 
« ſet forth by the magiſtrates in England, to the high 
© difpleaſure and diſhonour of God: And he truſted, 
dy God's grace, the next day to die a faithful ſervant 
4 of God, and true obedient ſubje& to the queen.” He 
was not carried to the common jail of the city called 
North-gate; but lodged in the houſe of Mr. Robert Ingram, 
where he ſpent the night in devotion. 
' About eight the next morning, the commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed to fee the execution, came to the houſe ; and at 
nine the biſhop was brought down from his chamber by 
the ſheriffs, and led to the ſtake between them like a 
lamb going to the ſlaughter. It was market-day, and 
about feven thouſand people were aſſembled on the occa- 
fion, which made him ſay, Alas! why are theſe people 
© here? Perhaps they think to hear ſomething of me 
«© now, as they have in times paſt ; but, alas! ſpeech is 
« prohibited me. Notwithſtanding the cauſe of my death 
4 is well known unto them. When I was appointed 
e here to be their paſtor, I preached unto them true and 
« ſincere doctrine out of the word of God: Becauſe I 
&« will not now account the ſame to be hereſy and un- 
* truth, this death is prepared for me.” | 

He was dreſt in a gown of his hoſt's; a hat on his 
head; and a ſtaff in his hand to ſupport him; as the 
ſciatica, which he had contracted in priſon, made him 
Halt. The people maurned for him all the way, and he 
looked very chearfully upon ſuch as he knew. He fre- 
quently lifted up his eyes towards heaven as he paſſed 


along; 
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along; and he was never known, ſince his being their 
biſhop, to look with ſo lively and ruddy a countenance 
as he did at that time. 

When he came to the ſtake, which was oppoſite the 
college of prieſts, where he uſcd to preach, he beheld the 
preparation for his death with a compaſed and ſmiling 
countenance. When the iron work was brought to faſten. 
him to the ſtake, he took an iron hoop and put it about 
his waiſt ; and, bidding them take away the reſt, he ſaid, 
« I doubt not but God will give me ftrength to abide 
„ the extremity of the fire without binding.” The 
place was ſurrounded with ſpectators, and the prieſts of 
the college were in the chamber oyer the college-gate, 
As the bilhop was not permitted to ſpeak to the people, 
he kneeled down to prayer, and beckoned to Mr. Brides. 
whom he knew, to hear it, which he did with great at- 
tention, and reported that the prayer was made upon the 
whole creed, wherein the biſhop continued about half an 
hour, and declared his faith in the form of a prayer. 
When he was in the middle of this prayer, a box was 
brought, and laid before him on a ſtool, with his pardon 
from the queen, if he would recant, When he ſaw it, 
be cried, ** If you love my ſoul, away with it; if you 
« love my ſoul, away with it.” He was then permitted 
to proceed in prayer, which he concluded in thefe 
words: Lord, I am hell; hut thou art heaven. Thou 
« art a gracious and merciful Redeemer : Have mercy 
© therefore upon me, a moſt miſerable and wretched 
« offender, after thy great mercy, and according to thy 
„ ineftimable goodneſs. Thou art aſcended into hea» 
« ven; receive me to be a partaker of thy joys there, 
« where thou fitteſt in equal glory with thy Father, 
« For well thou knoweſt 6. IR % I am come hither to 
« ſuffer, and why the wicked do perſecute thy poor 
« ſervant; not for my ſins and tranſgreſſions committed 
„ againſt thee, but becauſe I will not allow of their 
« wicked doings, to the contaminating of thy blood, and 
„ the denial of the knowledge of thy truth, in which it 
« pleaſed thee, by thy Holy Spirit, to inſtruct me. 
„With as much diligence as ſo poor a creature could, 
being thereto called, I have ſet forth thy glory. Thou 
« well ſeeſt, O Lord my God, what terrible torments 
and cruel pains are prepared for thy poor creature; 
« eyen ſuch, Lord, as, without thy ſtrength, no one is 
« able to bear or patiently to paſs. But that which is 
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„ jmpoſſible with man, is poſſible with thee : There 
fore, ſtrengthen me of thy goodnefs, that in the fire I 
<< break not the rules of patience; or elſe aſſuage the 
& terror of the pains, as ſhall ſeem fitteſt for thy glory.“ 

When prayer was done, he prepared himſelf for the 
ſtake, and was undreſt to his ſhirt, Which he truſſed be- 
tween his legs, where he had a pound of gunpowder in 
a bladder, and under each arm the like quantity delivered 
him by the guard. A flood of tears butſt from the 
eyes of the ſpectators as he was faſtened to the ſtake, 
Nom whence he directed the executioner where to place 
the fire, which was ſoon kindled: But the wood burning 
il, and the wind blowing away the flame that it did not 
riſe up and ſuffocate him, nor deſtroy his vitals, he was 
for a long time in the utmoſt torment. He frequently 
called to the people, for the love of God, to bring him 
more fire ; which, though it was renewed, was prevented 
by the wind from putting him out of his miſery, till he 
had been near three quarters of an hour in burning. 
During this ſpace, he frequently ſaid, O Jeſus, thou 
« ſon of David, have mercy on me, and receive my 
„ ſoul!” The laſt words, he was heard to utter, were; 
« Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit!” The account given 
by Fox of his long excruciating torments is terrible to 
hear, who ſays, he patiently bore the extremity of the 
fire, © neither moving forwards, backwards, or to any 
© ſide; but having his nether parts burnt, and his bowels 
fallen out, he died as quietly as a child in his bed: 
© And he now reigneth as a bleſſed martyr in the joys of 
© heaven, prepared for the faithful in Chri/? before the 
foundations of the world: For whoſe conſtancy all 
* Chriſtians are bound to praiſe God.” 

This learned and pious prelate was thus cruelly mar- 
tyred, like Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, to whom he has 
been juſtly compared, on the ninth of February, 1555, 
and in the ſixtieth year of his age. 

In one of his letters, whilſt he was in priſon, he uſed 
theſe words; Impriſonment is painful; but liberty 
<« upon evil conditions is worſe. The priſon ſtinks; yet 
„% not ſo much as the ſweet houſes, where the fear of 
Gad is wanting. I muſt be alone and ſolitary : It is 
&© better ſo to be, and have God with me, than to be in 
«© company with the wicked. Loſs of goods is great; 
but the loſs of grace and God's favour is greater. i 
* cannot tell how to anſwer befgre great and learned 
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te men: Vet it is better to do that, than to ſtand naked 
© before God's tribunal. I ſhall die by the hands of 
& cruel men. He is bleſſed, that loſeth his life, and 
<« findeth life eternal. There is neither felicity nor ad- 
e verſity in this world, that is great, if it be weighed 
„with the joys and pains of the world to come.” Soon 
after he added; I am a precious jewel now, and dain- 
« tily kept, never ſo daintily before; for neither my 
© own man, nor any of the * of the houſe, may 
« come to me, but my keeper only, who is a ſimple rude 
« fellow: But I am not troubled thereat.“ 
He wrote twenty-four books and treatifes when in 
5 Beſides he wrote of the Sacraments, the Lord's 
— and the Ten Commandments. His writings are 
moſtly theſe: Anſwer to Gardiner's book, entitled, A 
Detection of the Devil's Sophiſtry: A Declaration of 
Chrift and his Office: Leſſon of the Incarnation of Chriſt: 
Sermons on _ A godly Confeſſion and Proteſtation 
of the Chriſtian Faith: Homily to be read in the time 
of, the Peſtilence. All theſe were wrote from 1549, 
1553: And he afterwards wrote; Epiftola ad piper 
&c. An Exhortation to Patience, ſent to his wife: Sen- 
tences wrote 'in Priſon : Comfortable Expoſitions on the 
twenty-third, ſixty- ſecond, 6 and ſeventy- 
ſeventh Pſalms: Annotations on the thirteenth Chapter 
to the Romans: Twelve Lectures upon the Creed: De- 
claration of the Ten Holy Commandments of Almighty 
God: And he alſo tranſlated Tertullian's ſecond book to 
his wife, concerning the choice of a huſband or wife. 
The manner of his death being ſo very ſevere, very 
uncharitable reflexions were made upon it; as though he, 
who had kindled the fire of difſention about the veſt- 
ments, had ſuffered thus uncommonly for that reaſon. 
Ridley and Hooper were not fully reconciled till the reign. 
of Mary, when Hooper had the honor to offer the firſt 
agreement, which Ridley embraced with a brotherly love, 
and ſeveral letters paſſed between them on that occaſion. 
They acknowledged their mutual faults in 2 
things of ſuch indifference to ſo great a length, and 
aſſured each other of their ſincere love and affection. 
Happy would it have been for England, and much to the 
intereſt of religion, if the fires which conſumed theſe 
pious men had put an end to ſuch frivolous and idle 
contefts! And if thoſe who have ſince engaged in them 
with a furious zeal, would refle& more on the ſenſe 3 
U u theſe 
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theſe good biſhops had of them when they were on the 
verge of another world, than on the heats into which 
they put them, while they were in eaſe and ſecurity, it is 
oY able they might be perſuaded to a little more humi- 
ity and moderation. : 


ROWLAND TAYLOR, D.D. 


c O whom the world was not worthy'—is an obſer- 
vation made by the Divine Spirit of God's people 
in general; but it is particularly ſaid of thoſe, who have 
had the invincible courage to faffer for his truth. It is 
eminently applicable to the excellent martyr, ſome ac- 
count of whom we are now to ſubmit to the Reader. 
Rowland Taylor, doctor both in civil and canon laws, 
was a very uncommon man both for grace and gifts: He 
had the piety of Calvin, the, intrepidity of Luther, and 
what was 6! ON in both. He was rector of Hadley, 
in Suffolk; which was one of the firſt towns in England 
that received the goſpel, by the preaching of Mr, Thomas 
Bilney - By whole induſtry, ſays Mr. Fox, the goſpel of 
© Chriſt had ſuch gracious ſucceſs, and took ſuch root 
* there, that a great number in that pariſh became ex- 
© ceedingly well learned in the holy ſcriptures, as well 
© women as men:* So that one might have found amongſt 
them many, who had often read the whole bible through, 
and who could have ſaid great part of St. Paul's epiſtles 
by heart; and very well and readily have given a ſcrip- 
tural and judicious anſwer in any matter of controverſy. 
Their children and ſervants were alſo brought up with 
ſuch care, and ſo diligently inſtructed in the right know- 
ledge of God's word, that the whole town ſeemed rather 
an univerſity of the learned, than a town of cloth- 
making, or laboring, people: And, what is moſt to be 
commended, they were, for the moſt part, faithful fol- 
lowers of God's word in holineſs of life and converſation. 
Dr. Taylor was no ſooner preſented to this benefice of 
Hadley, than he went and reſided upon it; though he had 
the happineſs of living at Lambeth with archbiſhop Cran- 
mer. He not only labored abundantly in preaching the 
| | _ 
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pure doctrines of the goſpel of Jeſus Chrift; but, as be” 


comes every true paſtor, he was an example to the be- 
lievers, in word, in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, 
in faith, in purity; that in a little time, the people re- 
ſorted to him as a father. To the poor, ſays Mr. Fox, 
© that were blind, lame, ſick, bed-rid, or that had many 
children, he was indeed a father, a careful patron, and 
diligent provider; and ftirred up ſuch pariſhioners, as 
had it in their power, to make a general proyiſion for 
them; while he himſelf (beſide the continual relief they 
always found at his houſe) gave moſt liberally every 
Y you to the common alm's-box. His wife alſo was an 
© honeſt, diſcreet, and ſober matron; and his children well 
< nurtured, and brought up in the fear of God and good - 
„learning.“ He was of a meek and humble ſpirit, yet 
bold and faithful in reproving fin, even in the greateſt : 
And thus he continued, as a Fithful and good ſhepherd, 
feeding, governing, and leading his flock through the 
wilderneſs of this evil world, all the days of good king 
Edward. 

When queen Mary aſcended the throne, one Fofter, a 
ſteward and keeper of courts, and Fobn Clerk, of Hadley, 
two papiſts, agreed together, by violence, to build up an 
altar in Dr. Taylor's church, and to have maſs faid in it; 
and accordingly engaged Jobn Averth, miniſter of Aldam, 
a diſſembling vapift, to come with all the popiſh imple- 
ments and garments, and to be their prieſt, having a band 
of papiſts with drawn ſwords to defend them. The 
proceeded to Hadley church in a body, and rang the bell 
which Dr. Taylor hearing, as he ſat at his ſtudies, thought 
it was ſome pariſh-bulineſs that required his attendance, 
and therefore went to church ; where, to his great ſur- 
prize, he ſaw Averth, in all his popiſh veſtments, with 
a broad new ſhaved crown, ready to begin his popiſh 
ſacrifice ; and ſurrounded with armed men, leſt any body 
ſhould approach to diſturb him; whom he thus addreſſed: 

&« Thou devil, who made thee ſo bold to enter into this 

c church, to prophane and defile it with this abominable 
« idolatry? I command thee, thou popiſh wolf, in the 
« name of God, to avoid hence, and not to preſume 
«© thus to poiſon ay flock.” Then ſaid  Fofter, 
© Thou traitor, what doeſt thou here, to let and diſturb 
the queen's proceedings? Doctor Taylor anſwered, 
J am no traitor, but I am the ſhepherd, that God my 
Lord Chriſt hath appointed to feed his flock ; there- 
fore I have very good authority to be here,” Mrs. 
Uuz Taylor, 
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Tayler, who had followed her huſband into the church, 
kneeled down, and lifting up her hands, cried with a 
loud voice, * I beſeech God, the righteous judge, to 
«* avenge this injury, which this popiſh idolater doth this 
© day to the blood of Chrift.” They then thruſt both the 
Doctor and her out of the church; and, in a day or two 
after, wrote to Gardiner, biſhop of Winchefter and lord 
chancellor, lodging in his court many falſe and heavy 
charges againſt him, . 

The biſhop no ſooner heard of it, than he ſent letters 
miſſive to Dr. Taylor, commanding him within a certain 
time to come and appear before him, upon his allegiance, 
to anſwer ſuch complaints as were made againſt him. 
When his friends knew this, they earneſtly entreated 
him to fly; for there was no reaſon to expect he would 
meet either with juſtice or favor, but, on the contrary, 
impriſonment and death. To theſe he anſwered; I 
«© know my cauſe to be ſo good and righteous, and the 
« truth ſo ſtrong on my ſide, that I will, by God's 
<< grace, appear before them, and to their face reſiſt their 
66 Falſe doings; for I believe I ſhall never be able to da 
© God ſo good ſervice as now; and that I ſhall never 
*© have fo glorious a calling, nor ſo much of the mercy 
of God proferred me, as I have now: Therefore, pray 
% for me; and I doubt not but God will give me 
* ſtrength, and his Holy Spirit, that all my adverſaries 
© ſhall be aſhamed of their doings,” And when they 
further urged, that he had ſufficiently done his duty, 
and borne witneſs to the truth, both in his ſermons and 
in reſiſting the popiſh prieſt; that our Saviour Chri/t ſays, 
when they perſecute you in one city, flee unto another ; and 
that, in fleeing from the preſent perſecution, he might 
reſerve himſelf for better times; he replied, <4 I am old, 
© and have already lived too long to ſee theſe terrible 
and wicked days. You may act according to your 
* conſciences; but I am reſolved not to fly: God ſhall 
<< hereafter raiſe up teachers, who ſhall teach with more 
& diligence and fruitfulneſs than I have done; for God 
* will not forſake his church, though for a time he trieth 
& and correcteth us, and that not without juſt cauſe.” 

Dr. Tayler ſet out for London, — by his own 


ſervant, Fohn Hull, who, by the way, labored to perſuade 

his maſter to fly, proffering him his ſervice, though at 

the hazard of his life, in all the perils and dangers that 

might attend his flight. Oh John! (anſwered the 

good Doctor ) ſhall I give place to this thy nn 
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* and worldly perſuaſion, and leave my flock in this 
«* danger? Remember the good ſhepherd Chrif, who not 
cc only fed his flock, but alſo died for it: Him I muſt, 
& and, by the grace of God, will follow. Therefore, 
«© good John, pray for me; and if, at any time, thou ſeeſt 
* me weak, comfort me; but diſcourage me not in this 
t my an enterprize and purpoſe.” 

Dr. Taylor, upon his arrival at London, waited on the 
biſhop, who, according to cuſtom, reviled him, calling 
him #nave, traitor, heretic, and much more of the fame 
kind of language, which was uſual with him ; all which 
the doctor heard with great patience; and then ſaid, 
«© My lord, I am neither a traitor nor a heretic, but a 
* true ſubject, and a faithful Chriſtian man; and am 
* come, according to your command, to know your 
4 lordſhip's pleaſure in ſending for me.“ Then ſaid the 
biſhop, Art thou come, thou villain? How dareſt thou 
© look me in the face for ſhame? Knoweſt thou not who 
I am?'—« Yes, (anſwered the doctor) I know who 
56 you are. You are Dr. Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of 
« HWinchefter, and lord chancellor, and yet but a man, I 
“% trow. But (continued the doctor] it you expect that 
4 I ſhould be afraid of your lordly looks; why do you 
„not fear God, the Lord of us all? How dare you for 
«© ſhame look any Chriſtian man in the face, ſeeing you 
“have forſaken the truth, denied our Saviour Chriſt and 
his word, and have done contrary to your own oath 
« and writing? With what countenance will you appear 
before the judgement-ſeat of Chriſti, and anſwer to 
« your oath made, firſt unto king Henry VIII. and after- 
« ward unto king Edward his ſon?” —* Tuſh, tuſh, 
© (cried the biſhop) that was an Herod's oath, unlawful ; 
© and therefore worthy to be broken: I have done well 
ein breaking it ;—and, I thank God, I am come home 
again to our mother, the catholic church of Rome; and 
* ſo I would thou ſhouldeſt do.” 

But (ſaid Dr. Taylor) you will not be diſcharged 
« before Chriſt, who. doubtleſs will require it at your 
©. hands, as a lawful oath made to our liege and <2 
« reign lord the king, from whoſe obedience the pope 
% nor any other man can abſolye you.” —* I ſee, (ſaid 
© the biſhop) thou art an arrogant knave, and a very 
© fool. '—*+ My lord, (ſaid the doctor) leave your un- 
« ſeemly railing at me; it is unbecoming a man in 
&« authority as you are. I am a Chriſtian man; and 
you know, that he that ſaith to his brother, Racha, is in 
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% danger of the council; and he that ſaith, Thou fool, is in 
% danger of hell-fire.””—*< Ye are falſe, (ſaid the biſhop) 
© and liars all the ſort of you.“ Nay, my lord, we 
are true men, (replied Taylor) and know that it is 
« written, The mouth that lieth, flayeth the ſoul: And 
„ again, Thou Lord God fhalt * all that ſpeak lies. 
« And therefore we abide by the truth of God's word, 
« which you, contrary to your conſciences, deny and 
“ forſake.” | 

© Thou art a married man,“ ſaid the biſhop. “ Yes, 
* my lord, (ſaid the doctor) I thank God I am, and 
& have had nine children, all in lawful matrimony ; 
* and bleſſed be God who has ordained matrimony, and 
„ commanded that every man, that had not the gift of 
& continency, ſhould marry a wife of his own, and not 
<« live in adultery or whoredom.” —* But thou haſt re- 
© ſiſted the queen's proceedings, in not ſuffering the 

© miniſter of Aldam to ſay maſs in Hadley.“ My lord 
« I am the miniſter of Hadley: And it is againſt all 
right, conſcience, and law, that any man ſhould come 
into my charge, and preſume to infect the flock, com- 
„ mitted to my care, with the venom of the popiſh 
« idolatrous maſs.” With that, the biſhop grew very 
angry, and ſaid, Thou art a blaſphemous heretic in- 
C ; x44 that blaſphemeſt the bleſſed ſacrament, [and put 
off his cap] and ſpeakeſt againſt the holy maſs, which 
© is made a ſacrifice for the quick and the dead,'—« Nay, 
« (fays Taylor) I blaſpheme not the bleſſed ſacrament, 
« which Chriſt inſtituted ; but I reverence it as a Chriſ- 
„tian ought to do, and confeſs, that Chrift ordained 
c the holy communion in remembrance of his death and 
& paſſion; which, when we keep according to his ordi- 
& nance, we, through faith, eat the body of Chrift, and 
& drink his blood, giving thanks for our redemption. 
& That ſacrifice, oblation, and atonement, which Christ 
© made and offered in his own perſon once for all, was 
& full, perfect, and ſufficient for all them that believe in 
« him; ſo that no prieſt can offer him again; nor need 
cc we any more propitiatory ſacrifice: Therefore I ſay, 
« with Chryſe/tom, and all the doctors, Our ſacrifice is 
© only memorative, in the remembrance of Chriſt's death 
© and paſſion, a ſacrifice of thankſgiving ;* and therefore 
ce the fathers called it euchari/tia: And any other ſacrifice 
& the church knows nothing of.“ True; (ſaid the 
© biſhop) the ſacrament is called . my. a thankſ- 
giving, becauſe we there giye thanks for our dem- 
N tion; 
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© tion; but it is alſo a ſacrifice propitiatory for the quick 
and dead, which thou ſhalt confeſs e'er thou and I 
© have done. Then the. biſhop called his men, and ſaid, 
© Have this fellow hence, and carry him to the King's 
© Bench, and charge the keeper that he be cloſe confined.” 
Upon which Dr. Taylor kneeled down, and holding up 
both his hands, ſaid, Good Lord, I thank thee ; and 
© from the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and all his 
4 deteſtable errors, idolatries, and abominations, good 
& Lord deliver us;”—and added, God be praiſed for 
„„ good king Edward!“ 

r. Taylor, being ſent to priſon, was confined almoſt 
two years; during which time he was frequently ex- 
amined reſpecting his faith, and as often witneſſed a good 
confeſhon before his adverſaries. But, as his examina- 
tions are ſubſtantially the ſame, we will lay before the 
Reader the following letter, written by the doctor to a 
friend, in which he gives an account of his examination 
on the twenty- ſecond of January, before the chancellor 
and other commiſſioners. 


A letter of Dr. Taylor, containing @ converſation between 
him and the lord chancellor and other commiſſioners, the 
twenty-ſecond of January. 


* WHEREAS you would have me to write the 
talk between the king and queen's moſt ho- 
« nourable council and me on 7 ueſday the twenty-ſecond 
« of January, ſo far as I remember: Firſt, my lord 
& chancellor ſaid, * You among others are at this preſent 
© time ſent for, to enjoy the king and queen's majeſties 
© favour and mercy, it you will now riſe again with us 
from the fall which we generally have received in this 
© realm, from the which (God be praiſed) we are now 
clearly delivered, miraculouſly, If you will not riſe 
* with us now, and receive mercy now offered, you ſhall 
© have judgement according to 2 demerit.” fo this L 
« anſwered, that ſo to riſe, ſhould be the greateſt fall 
© that ever I could receive: For I ſhould ſo fall from 
„ my dear Saviour Chriſt to antichriſt. For I do believe, 
that the religion ſet forth in king Edward's days, was 
„according to the vein of the holy ſcripture, which 
1 containeth fully all the rules of our Chriſtian religion, 
* from the which I do not intend to decline ſo long as I 
live, by God's grace, 
<« Then maſter ſecretary Bourn ſaid, Which of, the 
© religions mean ye of in king Edward's days? For ye 
| © know 
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© know there were diverſe books of religion ſet forth ifi 
© his days. There was a — ſet forth in a cate- 
©'chiſm by my lord of Canterbury. Do you mean that 
© you will ftick to that? | 

« I anſwered, my lord of Canterbury made a catechiſm 
ce to be tranſlated into Engliſh, which book was not of 
ce his on making: Yet he ſet it forth in his own name; 
& and truly that book for the time did much good. But 
t there was, after that, ſet forth by the moſt innocent kin 
« Eqgward (for whom God be praiſed everlaſtingly) the 
4 whole church-ſervice, with great deliberation, and the 
« advice of the beſt learned men in the realm, and 
<« authoriſed by the whole parliament, and received and 
« publiſhed gladly by the whole realm: Which book was 
<< never — but once, and yet by that one refor- 
mation it was ſo fully perfected, according to the rules 
« of our Chriſtian religion in 2 behalf, that no 
« Chriſtian conſcience could be offended with any thing 
« therein contained; I mean of that book reformed. 

„Then my lord chancellor ſaid, * Didſt thou never 
read the book that I ſet forth of the ſacrament ?” 

« I anſwered, that I had read it. 

©« Then he ſaid, * How likeſt thou that book? With 
© that one of the council (whoſe name I know not) ſaid, 
My lord, that is a good queſtion : For I am ſure, that 
© book ſtoppeth all their mouths.” Then ſaid I, My 
« lord, I think many things be far wide from the truth 
« of God's word in that book. | 

Then my lord faid, Thou art a very varlet.” To 
« that I anſwered, That is as ill as racha or fool, 
Then my lord ſaid, * Thou art an ignorant beetle- 
* brow.? 

« To that I anſwered, I have read over and over 
„ again the ly ſcriptures, and S. Auguſtine's works 
through, S. yprian, Euſebius, Origen, Gregory Nazi- 
„ anzene, with divers other books through once; there- 
fore, I thank God, I am not utterly ignorant. Beſides 
« theſe, my lord, I profeſſed the civil laws, as your lord- 
<« ſhip did, and I have read over the canon law alſo. 

Then my lord ſaid, < With a corrupt judgement 
© thou readeſt all things: Touching my profeſſion, it is 
« divinity, in which ; written divers books.“ Then 
« faid I, My lord, ye did write one book, De verd obe- 
% dientid; I would you had been conſtant in that: For 
« indeed you never did declare a good conſcience that I 
« heard of, but in that one book, 

Then 
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* Then my lord faid, * tut, tut, tut, I wrote agai 
Bucer in prieſts marriages: But ſuch books pleaſe not 
< ſuch wretches as thou art, which haſt been married 
0 1 years.“ oer Nan 
To that I anſwered, I am married indeed, and 1 
e have had nine children in holy matrimony, I thank 
« God: And this I am ſure of, that your proceedings 
now at this preſent in this realm ag«inſt prieſts mar- 
riages, is the maintenance of the rine of devils, 
againſt natural law, civil law, canon law, general 
*« councils, canons of the apoſtles, antient doctors, and 
« God's laws, | | | 
Then ſpake my lord of Durham, ſaying, '* you have 
< profeſſed the civil law, as you ſay, Then you know 
© that Juſtinian writeth, that prieſts ſhould at their tak- 
© ing of orders ſwear, that they were never married; and 
© he bringeth in to prove that, Ganones Apeftolorum.” 
„To that I anſwered, that I did not remember any 
e ſuch law of Tu/tinian, - But I am ſure, that Fuftinion 
« writeth in Trtulo de indicta viduitate, in cod, that if 
one would - bequeath to his. wife in his teſtament a 
legacy, under a condition that ſhe ſhould never marry 
again, and take an oath of her for accompliſhing the 
ſame, yet ſhe may marry again if he die, notwithſtand- 
c ing the aforeſaid conditions, and oath taken and made 
« againſt marriage: And an oath. is another manner of 
ouligation made to God, than is a papiſtical yow'made 
„ to man. | | 
Moreover, in the pandeQts it is contained, that if a 
% man doth manumit his handmaid, under a condition 
that ſhe ſhall never marry; yet ſhe may marry, and her 
e patron ſhall loſe Jus patronatus, for his adding of the 
unnatural and unlawful condition againſt matrimony. 
« Then, my lord chancellor ſaid, thou ſayeſt that 
© prieſts nay be married by God's law. Ho proveſt 
© thou that ?” nl 5 94766158 
“ anſwered, by the plain words and ſentences of St. 
« Paul, both to Timothy, and to Titus, where he ſpeaks 
« moſt evidently of the marriage of prieſts, deacons and 
« biſhops. . And Chryſaſtam, writing upon the epiſtle to 
« Timothy, ſaith, it is an hereſy to ay that a biſhop may 
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“ not be married. 0 * 
„Then ſaid my lord chancellor, thou lyeſt of Chry- 
© ſo/fom, Rut thou doſt, as all thy companions do, bely 
© ever without ſhame both the ſcriptures and the doctors. 
© Didſt thou not alſo ſay, that by the canon law prieſts 
X Xx may 
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© may be married? which is moſt untrue, and the. con- 


4 — is moſt true.” a 

„ 1 anſwered, ye read in the decrees, that the four 
e general councils, Nicene, Conflantinopolitan, Egbeſine, 
— Chalcedone, have the ſame authority. that the four evan- 
& geliſts have. And we read in the ſame decrees (which 
« 1s one of the chief books of the canon law) that the 
* council of Nice, by the means of one Paphnutius, did 
« allow prieſts and biſhops marriages : Therefore, by the 
<< beſt part of the canon law, prieſts may be married. 

„Then my lord chancellor ſaid, * thou falſifieſt the 
general council; for there is expreſs mention in the 
© ſaid decree, that prieſts ſhould be divorced from their 
« wives, which be married.” 

« Then faid I, if thoſe words be there, as you ſay, 
« then am I content to loſe this great head of mine. 
Let the book be fetched. | N 

% Then ſpake my lord of Durham, though they be 
© not there, yet they may be in Eccleſiaſtica Hiforia, 
© which Euſebius wrote, out of which book the decree 
was taken.” | 

«To that ſaid I, it is not like that the pope would 
es leave out any ſuch ſentence, having ſuch authority, 
* and making ſo much for his purpoſe, 

„Then my lord chancellor Gia, v Gratian was but a 
* patcher, and thou art glad to ſnatch up ſuch a patch 
as maketh for thy purpoſe,” 

J anſwered, my lord, I cannot but maryel that you, 
« do call one of the chief papiſts that ever was, but a 
„ patcher, 

Then my lord chancellor ſaid, © nay, I call thee a 
© ſnatcher and patcher. To make an end, wilt thou not 
© return again with us to the catholick church ?* And 
with that he roſe. 

"© And 1 faid, by God's grace I will never depart 
from Chri/t's church, Then 1 required that I might 
% have ſome of my friends to come to me in priſon : 
« And my lord chancellor ſaid, thou ſhalt have judge- 
% ment within this week; and ſo was I delivered again 
© unto my keeper, My lord of Durham would that I 

«ſhould believe as my father and my mother did. I 
<< alledged St. Auguſtine, that we ought! to prefer God's 
« word before all men.” | 

On the laſt day of January, Dr. Taylar was examined, 
for the laſt time, before the biſhops of Mincheſter, London, 
Noywich, Saliſbury, and Durham, who charged him with, 
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hereſy and ſchiſm; requiring at the ſame time a determi- 
nate anſwer, whether he Would fubmit himſelf to the 
Roman biſhop, and abjure his errors; or elſe they would 
oceed according to their laws [ex poft facto, made fince 
is confinement] to his. condemnation, Dr. Taylor an- 
ſwered, with a great deal of courage and ſtedfaſtneſs, that 
he would not depart from the truth which he had preached 
in king Edward's days, neither would he ſubmit himſ 
to the Romiſh antichriſt ; but thanked God, who had 
honored him, as to call him to ſuffer for his word and 
truth's ſake. When the biſhops ſaw him ſo bold, conſtant 
and immoveable, they read the ſentence of death upon 
him; which when he had heard, he ſaid, with a remark- 
able degree of fortitude, © I doubt not, but that God, the 
«« righteous judge, will require my blood at your hands, 
«and that the proudeſt of ou all ſhall repent this re- 
“ ceiving again of antichriſt, and the tyranny you now 
«© ſhew againſt the flock of Chrift.” | | 
He was remanded to priſon; and the keeper was ch 
to confine him, cloſer than ever. In his way back, the 
people crouded to ſee him; to whom he ſaid, ©* God be 
<< praiſed, good people, I am come away from them 
e undefiled, and will, by God's grace, confirm the truth 
« with my blood.” 810 
After he had been condemned about a week, Banner, 
biſhop of Londen, went to the prifon to perform upon him 
the ceremony of degradation ; and becauſe the Dr. re- 
fuſed to put on the popiſh veſtments, the biſhop ordered 
thoſe, ho accompanied him, to put them on him b 
force; which done, he ſet his hands on his ſides, and 
walking up and down the room faid, “ How ſay you, 
* ford; am I not a goodly fool? How ſay you, my 
* maſters; if 1 were in Cheap/ide, ſhould I not have boys 
<< enow to laugh at theſe. apiſh toys, and toying-trum- 
„ pery?” Upon which the biſhop fell to ſcraping his 
fingers, and thumbs, and the crown of his head; and 
curſed him again and again. Though you curſe me 
„ (faid the doctor) God doth bleſs me. I have the wit- 
«neſs of my conſcience, that ye have done me wrong 
« and violence: Nevertheleſs, Chg God, if it be his 
vill, to forgive you, But from the tyranny of the 
* biſhop of Nome, and his deteſtable enormities, good 
« Lord deliver us.” | 
After his degradation he was ſent to the King's Bench, 
where he ſoon experienced (what at that time was remar 
able) the difference between the keepers of the biſhap's 
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priſons, and thoſe of the king's; the former were wicked 
and cruel, like their mercileſs maſters; but the latter 
were humane, and generally ſhewed all the favor in their 
power. Therefore Dr. Taylor obtained leave, through 
the courteſy of his new keeper, to have his wife, his ſon 
Thomas, and his ſervant John Hull, to fup with him the 
evening before he ſuffered. They came to him before 
ſupper-time, when he prayed with them, beginning with 
the litany. After ſupper, walking up and down the room, 
he gave God thanks for his grace, and for his effectual 
calling, and that he had given him ſtrength to abide by 
his holy word: And then turning to his ſon Thomas, he 
thus «ddrefſed him; | | 
My dear ſon, (ſaid he) almighty God bleſs thee, and 
«"pijve thee his Holy Spirit, to be a true ſervant of Chriſt, 
« to learn his word, and conſtantly to ſtand by his truth 
« all thy life long. And, my ſon, ſee that thou fear 
„God always. Flee from all fin and wicked living: Be 
« virtuous, ſerve God with daily prayer, and Ws thy 
« bock. In any wiſe ſee that thou be obedient. to thy 
«<-mother; love her and ſerve her: Be ruled by her now 
„ in thy youth, and follow her good counſel in all things. 
% Beware of lewd company, of young men that fear not 
Gods, but follow their lewd luſts and vain appetites, 
« Fly fram whoredom, and hate all filthy living, remem- 
„ bering, that I thy father do die in the defence of holy 
marriage. Another day, when God ſhall bleſs thee; 
love and cheriſh the poor people, and count that thy 
« chief riches is, to be rich in alms: And when thy 
«© mother is waxed old, forfake her not; but provide for 
„her to thy power, and ſee that ſhe lack nothing: For 
«ſo will God blefs thee, and give thee long life upon 
« earth and profperity : Which I pray God to grant 
6 thae.” | 

Then turning to his wife, „ my dear wife, (ſaid ho) 
« continue ſtedfaſt in the fear and love of God; keep 
« yourſelf undefiled from their popiſh idolatries and ſu- 
e perſtitions. I have been unto you a faithful  Yoke- 
«© fellow, and fo have you deen unto me; for the which 
I'pray God to reward you; and doubt not, dear wife, 
„% bur God will reward it. 

„Now the time is come that I ſhall be taken from 
„you, and you diſcharged of the wedlock-bond towards 
I me; therefore I will give you my counſel what I think 
e moſt expedient for you. You are yet a child-hearing 
« woman, and therefore it will be moſt convenient for 
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% you to marry. For doubtleſs you ſhall never be at a 
«© convenient ſtay for yourſelf and our poor children, nor 
«© out of trouble till you be married; therefore, as ſoon 
as God will provide it, marry with ſome honeſt faith- 
« ful man that feareth God. Doubt you not, God will 
provide an honeſt huſband for you, and he will be a 
*© merciful father to you and to my children: Whom I 
pray:you to bring up in the fear of God, and in learn- 
ing, to the uttermoſt of your power, and keep them 
« from this Romiſb idolatry.” we 

Having thus finiſhed his laſt, parting advice, with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and affection; they prayed together, 
embraced, and wept over each other, in a very affecting 
manner. He then gave his wife a book of Common Prayer 
publiſhed by king Edward, which he had taken with him 
to priſon and occafionally uſed: And to his fon Thomas 
he gave a Latin book of remarkable ſayings of the antient 
martyrs, gathered out of eccleſiaſtical authors; and in 
the end of it wrote his laſt will: And fo they took their 
leave of him, | 

The next morning, at two o'clock, came the ſheriff 
and his officers, and led the doctor away to the ſign of 
the Moolpact, without Aldgate. His wife, ſuſpecting that 
in the night they would take him away ſomewhere or 
other, had watched all night in St. Botolph's church-porch 
beſide Aldgate, with two children; one called Elizabeth, 
thirteen , years of age, an orphan that they had brought 
up as their own from three years old; the other Mary, 
their own daughter. When the ſheriff with his priſoner 
came oppoſite the church, Elizabeth cried, © O my dear 
* father; mother, mother, here is my dear father led away.” 
Then cried Mrs. Taylor, Rowland, Rowland, where art 
* thou?” [for it was very dark, being in the month of 
February] Dr. Taylor anſwered, © Dear wife, I am here; 
and ſtood, The ſheriff's men were for making him go 
on; but the ſheriff ſaid, © ſtay a little, and let him ſpeak 
© to his wife.” He then took up his little daughter Mary 
in his arms, and kneeled down with his wife and El:za- 
beth, and prayed, ſaying the Lord's Prayer, &c. which 
was ſo affecting a ſcene, that the ſheriff and his officers 
melted into tears, es 
When they roſe up from prayer, the doctor kiſſed his 
wife, and ſhook her by the hand, ſaying, “ farewel, my 
« dear wife, be of good comfort; for I am quiet in my 
« conſcience, - God will raiſe up a father for my chil- 
«* dren.” He then kiſſed his daughter Mary, and 8 
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6 God bleſs thee and make thee his ſervant :” And kiſs- 
ing Eliaaberb, he ſaid, © God blefs thee. I pray you all 
& ſtand ſtrong and ſtedfaſt unto Chrift and his word, and 
«* keep you from idolatry.” Then ſaid his wife, God 
© be with thee, dear Rowland; I will, with God's help, 
© meet thee at Hadley.” But ſhe following them to the 
inn, and the ſheriff, ſeeing her there, ordered her to be 
taken away and confined, till he returned from the exe- 
cution: So that ſhe ſaw not her ſuffering huſband, nor 
he her, any more in this vale of tears. 

The doctor was put into a chamber, with a guard of 
foyr men, where he gave himſelf wholly to prayer, till 
eleven o'clock, when they put him on horſeback in the 
inn yard, and then opened the gates and led him forth. 
At the gates ftood waiting his truſty ſervant John Hull, 
with his fon Thomas; whom, when the doctor ſaw, he 
ſaid, „ come hither, my ſon Thomas;” and ſetting the 
child before him on his horſe, and taking off his hat, he 
faid to the numerous ſpeRators, Good people, this is 
„ my own ſon, begotten of my body in lawful matri- 
& mony; and God be bleſſed for lawful matrimony.” 
He then lifted up his eyes to heaven and prayed for his 
fon, and bleſſed him, and delivered him to Jobn Hull, 
whom he took by the hand and ſaid, Farewel John 
& Hull, the faithfulleſt ſervant that ever man had.“ 
At Burntwood, by the way, they ſtopped and had a cloſe 
hood made for him, with holes be his eyes and one fot 
his mouth. This was done to him and many others 
becauſe it was underſtood that the meekneſs, patience and 
fortitude, which appeared in their countenances, mw 
very much to ſtrengthen the proteſtants in the faith 
God's word, and to increaſe their abhorrence of the cru- 
elties of popery. | | 

Notwithſtanding this kind of treatment, the doctor was 
exceeding aner on the road; more like one going to a 
marriage-ſupper, than one going to be burnt alive. He 
exhorted the ſheriff and his men to repent and forſake 
their wicked courſes of life in ſo earneſt and pathetic a 
manner, that they frequently wept. In the evening they 
were met by the ſheriff of Suffolk, at Chelmsford; where 
they. all ſupped together. After ſupper, the ſheriff of 
Eſſex, fuppoling he could perſuade Dr. Taylor by fair 
words to 4 Bak thus addreſſed him. 

® Gocd maſter doctor, we are right ſorry for you, con- 
© ſidering what the loſs is of ſuch a perſon as you are, 
© and might be, if you would. God hath given you great 
we a learning 
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c learning and wiſdom, wherefore you have been in great 
© fayour and reputation in times paſt with the council, 
© and people of the higheſt rank, in this realm. Beſides 
this, you are a man of goodly perſonage, in your beſt 
ſtrength, and by nature like to live many years; and 
without doubt, you would, in, time to come, be in as 
good reputation as ever you was, Or rather better. For 
you are well- beloved of all men, as well for your vir- 
tues as for your learning; and methinks it were gr 
pity you ſhould caſt away yourſelf wilingly, and. ſo 
come to ſuch a painful and ſhameful death. You would 
do much better to revoke. your opinions, and return to 
the catholic univerſal church of Rome, acknowledge the 
pope to. be head of the church, and reconcile yourſelf 
to him, You may do well yet, if you will: Nox need 
you doubt, but you will find favour at the queen's, 
ands ; and I and all theſe your friends will be ſujtors; 
for your pardon, This counſel I give you good maſter- 
doctor, of a good heart, and a good will towards you 
and thereupon I drink to you. U pon that condition 
6 (ud, the others) we will all drink to, you.” | 
hen it came to the doctor's turn to drink, he took: 
the cup, and, after pauſing a little, he. ſaid, *+ Maſter 
<< ſheriff, and my maſters all, I heartily thank you for 
„ your good will; I have hearkened to your words, and 
* marked well your counſels. And to be plain with you, 
„I do perceive, that I have been deceived myſelf, and: 
ce am like to deceive a great many at Hadley of their ex- 
«© peQtation,” The ſheriff, hoping theſe. words referred 
to a recantation, ſaid, ©. God's bleſſing be on your heart, 
© that is the moſt comfortable word we have heard you 
© ſpeak yet but pray explain yourſelf,” Th. doctor did; 
ſo, by ſaying, I am a man of a very, great carcaſe, 
which, I hoped, would have been buried in, Hadley; 
„ church-yard but I ſee, I am deceived :, And there is 
« great number of worms there, which ſhould have 
* had jolly feeding upon this carrion. But now both I 
© and they ſhall be deceived of our expectation; for this 
e carcaſe ſhall be burnt to aſhes,” The ſheriff was aſto-. 
niſhed at ſuch an inſtance of fortitude in the approach of 
ſo ſhocking a death. | 
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The ſheriff of Suffolk ſtopped two days at Lanham, and 

was met by the magiſtrates and principal gentlemen - of 

the county, who all labored to bring Dr. Hoyle over to 

the Remifh religion; promiſing him great promotion, even 

a biſhopric, if he would accept of it: But he _ not fo 
| 8 earn 
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learned Chriſt. Within two miles of Hadley, he defired. 
to alight, and being accordingly permitted, he fetched a, 
leap or two, as men do in dancing; which was obſerved. 
by the ſheriff, who ſaid, + Well, maſter doctor, how do, 
© you do now ?? „ Very well, never better” —and added, 
« God be praiſed, I am now almoſt at home, and have 
< not more than two ſtiles to go over, before I am at m 
<«- father's houſe.” Being told he ſhould go throug 
Hadley, he ſaid, O good Lord, I thank thee, I ſhall 
e yet once, e'er I die, ſee my flock, whom, thou Lord 

« knoweſt, I have moſt heartily loved, and truly taught. 
« Good Lord, bleſs them, and keep them ſtedfaſt in thy 
« word and truth!“ g 

The ſtreets of Hadley were lined with men and women, 
both of the town and from the country round about, 
weeping, and lamenting their loſs, and peafing i God 
to ſtrengthen and comfort him in the trying hour ; to 
whom he frequently faid, as he rode along; I have 
<6 preached to you God's word and truth, and am come 
ce this day to ſeal it with my blood.” Paſſing the alms- 
houſes, where he was well-known, he Jiftributed what 
little money he had left, taking his leave of them, with 
his prayers to God for them. 

When he was come to Aldham-common, the place where 
he was to ſuffer, he ſaid, & thanked be God, I am even 
at home;” and alighting from his horſe, with both 
hands rent the hood from his head; when it appeared that 
he, who, with the utmoſt propriety, is called BLOOD 
Bonner, when he degraded Dr Taylor. had with feminine 
envy endeavored to disfigure him by clipping off in places 
his fine hair, and by tying other parts of it into knots ; 
which notwithſtanding when the people ſaw again his 
venerable countenance with his long white beard, 15 


burſt out into tears and prayers, that God, for Christ's 
ſake, would ſtrengthen, help, and comfort him. He then 
attempted to ſpeak to the people, but as ſoon as he opened 
his mouth, immediately one or other thruſt a tipſtaff into 
it: He aſked leave of the ſheriff, but he denied him; 
bidding him remember his promiſe. “ Well, ſaid the 
doctor, promiſe muſt be kept*.” He then put off his 
cloaths to his ſhirt, and gave them away; and with a 
loud voice cried out, Good people, I have taught you 

nothing but God's holy word, and thoſe leſſons that I 


The promiſe n pu to be given in conſequence of a threat 
to cut out his tongue; if he attempted to fpeak, * * 133 
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« have taken out of God's bleſſed book, the holy bible.“ 
With that, Holmes, one of the guard, who had behaved 
the moſt cruelly to the doctor all the way down, gave 
him a ſevere blow on the head with a waiter, [or blud- 
geon], and ſaid, Is this the keeping thy promiſe, thou 
£ heretic?” ' 

He then ſaw, that they would not allow him to ſpeak ; 
and therefore he kneeled down and prayed. Riſing from 
prayer, he went to the ſtake and kiſſed it, and ſtood in 
A pitch-barrel, ſet for that purpoſe, with his back upright 
againſt the ſtake, with his hands claſped together, and 
his cyes lifted up to heaven; and ſo continued praying. 
One of the men, employed to make the fire, threw a fag- 
got at him, which ſo wounded him that the blood ran 
down his face: To whom the doctor ſaid, “ Friend, I 
have harm enough: What need of that?“ Another, 
hearing him ſay the Pſalm Miſerere, in Engliſh, ftruck 
him on the mouth; ſaying, * Knave, ſpeak Latin, or 1 
will make thee.” The — being kindled, he continued 
in the ſame poſture, without moving at all, praying unto 
God, and ſaying, Merciful Father of heaven, for Jeſus 
« Chrift my Saviour's ſake, receive my foul into thy 
© hands!” At laſt, one with a halbert ſtruck out his 
brains, and his body fell into the fire. Thus did this 
gracious man render his ſou] into the hands of his mer- 
ciful God and Saviour, whom he moſt dearly loved, faith- 
fully and zealouſly preached, — followed in his 
life, and conſtantly glorifed in his death. 


The laſt will and teſtament of doctor Rowland Taylor, 
parſon of Hadley. 


2 Say to my wife, and to my children; the Lord gave 
15 ou unto me, and the Lord hath taken me from you, 
66 by ou from me: Bleſſed be the name of the Lord, 
56 I believe that they are bleſſed which die in the Lord. 
* God careth for ſparrows, and for the hairs of our heads. 
„ I have ever found him more faithful and favourable, 
than is any father or huſband, Truft ye therefore in 
* him by the means of our dear Saviour Chrift's merits : 
“ Believe, love, fear, and obey him: Pray to him, for he 
„ hath pramiſed to help. Count me not dead, for I ſhall 
© certainly live, and never die, I go before, and you 
„ ſhall follow after, to our long home. I go to the reſt 
of my children, Suſan, George, Ellen, Robert and Za- 
„ chary ; I have bequedthed you to the only Omnipo- 


tent. | 
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6 ſay to my dear friends of Hadley, and to all others 
& which have heard me preach; that I depart hence with 
« a quiet conſcience, as touching my doctrine, for the 
« which I pray you thank God with me. For I have, 
“after my lietle talent, declared to others thoſe leſſons 
6 that I gathered out of God's book, the bleſſed bible. 
& Therefore if I or an angel from heaven ſhould preach 
«to you any other res than that ye. have received, 
« God's great curſe upon that preacher. 

„ Beware for God's ſake that ye deny not God, neither 
& decline from the word of faith, leſt God decline from 
" yous and ſo ye do everlaſtingly periſh, For God's ſake 
« beware of popery, for though it appear to have in it 
« unity, yet the ſame is vanity and antichriſtianity, and 
not in Chri/?'s faith and verity. | 
. © Beware of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, now after 
<« ſuch a light opened ſo plainly and ſimply, truly, tho- 
roughly and generally to all England. 
© The Lord grant all men his good and holy Spirit, 
« increaſe of his wiſdom, contemning the wicked world, 
5 hearty deſire to be with God and the heavenly company, 
«© through Jeu Cbriſt, our only mediator, advocate, 
© righteouſneſs, life, ſanctification, and hope: Amen, 
« Amen. Pray, pray.“ 


— aB——̃—— 
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ROBERT FE R RA R, 
BISHOP or Sr. DAVID". 


E cannot omit, in theſe memoirs of illuſtrious 
champions for the truth, ſome account of this 
great and good man; though hiſtory furniſhes us with 
but little more of him, than the circumſtances which oc- 
eaſioned, or immediately preceded, his death. 
Mr. Ferrar received his education at Oxford, and was 
a canon regular of St. Mary's, in that univerſity. He 
alſo proceeded to the degree of batchelor in divinity. 
It appears, that the great duke of Somerſet, lord pro- 
tector in the reign of Edward the ſixth, and friend to the 
Reformation, was the patron of Mr, Ferrar, and. thought 
him a proper inſtrument to aſſiſt in carrying on that im- 
" 1 portant 
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rtant work. Accordingly, he procured for him the 
iſhopric of St. David's, in Wales; to which he was 
conſecrated on the ninth of September, 1547; where his 
zeal ſoon procured him many enemies among the papiſts 
and their adherents. And his patron ſoon after falling 
by the deſigns of an oppoſite party, theſe people gave him 
a great deal of trouble, and artfully and villainouſly (by 
means of two ungrateful officers of his own ſee): procured 
an attachment againſt him, by which, ſome- time. before 
the king's death, he was committed to 1 under a 
debt, pretended to be due from his biſhopric to the 
crown. We N 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that ſuch.a man could not 
expect a releate in ſuch a reign, as immediately followed. 
On the contrary, inſtead of the pretence of a præmunire, 
with which he had been before charged by thoſe, who 
wiſhed to diſplace him from his biſhopric; he was now 
attacked upon the ſcore of hereſy by others, who hunted 
for his life. | | 
On the fourth of February, 1555, he was brought, in 
the company of biſhop Hooper, Mr. Bradford, Mr. 3 
Mr. Saunders, and others, before that zealous perſecutor; 
Gardiner, biſhop of Vincheſter and lord chancellor; who, 
according to his cuſtom, treated him and them with great 
aſperity and very ill manners. He frequently taunted at 
this venerable man, though of his own rank and order in. 
the church, and deſcended to ſuch groſs vulgarities, as 
to call him by the names of —froward-fellow—falſe-knave 
—froward-tnave, &c,—terms, more ſcandalous to thoſe 
who uſe them, than to thoſe, to whom they are given. 
He alſo threatened to make ſhort work with him; and, in 
this caſe, he was as good as his word; for the ſuffering 
biſhop was hurried away to death, with very little for- 
mality or examination, 4 
Under the liberty, both civil and religious, which we 
now enjoy; it may ſeem ar pf bones that men were ſuf- 
fered to be condemned fo arbitrarily and unformally, as 
we find them, in particular, 8 the ſhort and 
bloody reign of queen Mary. But religious bigotry ſwal- 
lowed up all other conſiderations; and the powers of the 
crown were not ſo bounded and curtailed, as they have 
been in ſucceeding reigns. The general liberties of the 
ſubject were far leſs underſtood than they are at preſents 
and the ſhackles of eccleſiaſtical tyranny were not tho- 
roughly broken, The abuje of power led (as it always 
leads) to the due examination of its foundation: And men 
w 3:4 72 never 
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never ſuffer extremities, but they ſet their wits, at leaſt, 
to work for the diſcovery of ſome relief. Thus, the ſe- 
vere perſecution by the papiſts tended much more to the 
deſtruction of popery, than to the demolition of the pro- 
teſtant doctrine. Where brutal force is thought 0 
there muſt be a very low apprehenſion of the exiſtence 
and power of truth. 

o complete their enormous proceedings, Gardiner and 
his colleagues ſent this worthy biſhop down to his dioceſe, 
in order to be condemned—and can it be read without 
furprize ? —by his ſucceſſor, whoſe intereſt it was to con- 
demn him. This new biſhop's name was Morgen; and 
he ſcconded his friend's ideas of making ſhort work with 
Ferrar, by all the diligence in his power. He condemned 
him, after rwo or three ſhort examinations (for the ſake 
of a plauſible pretence) upon the articles —*©* of allowing 
the marriage of prieſts—of denying Chriſt's — 
* preſence in the facrament—of affirming, that the maſs 
eis not x ſacrifice propitiatory for the quick and dead 
of declaring, that the hoſt ought. not to be elevated or 
„ adored—and, of aflerting, that man is juſtified by faith 
« alone”; all which Morgan pronounced to be damnable 
errors, hereſies, and falſe opinions. He next degraded 
him from his eccleſiaſtical functions, and then delivered 
him to the ſecular power, the ſcandalous tool of their 
abominable malice and perſecution. 

The ſecular power, ready to follow the ſpiritual direc- 
tion of the popiſh authority, ſoon brought this martyr 
forth, as a lamb to the flaughtes. He was burned, on the 
ſouth-ſide of the market-crofs at Carmarthen, on Saturday 
the thirtieth of March, in the year 1555. 

A little before this good biſhop ſuffered, a Mr. Richard 
Fones, a young gentleman of family in the country, la- 
mented to him the ſeverity and painfulneſs of the kind of 
death, which he was to undergo. The biſhop, with all 
the firmneſs which was celebrated in-the primitive martyrs 
of the church, immediately anſwered in theſe words; If 
vou ſee me once to ſtir, while I ſuffer the pains of burn- 
ing; tken give no credit to the truth of thoſe doctrines, 
for which J die.” — Undoubtedly, it was by the grace 
and ſupport of God, he was enabled to make good this 
aſſertion; © for (ſays Mr. Fox) ſo patiently he ſtood, that 
he never moved; but even as he ſtood holding up his 
© ſtumps, ſo ſtill he continued, till one Richard Gravell, 
with a ſtaff, daſhed him upon the head, and ſo ſtruck 
© him down.“ 

Biſhop 
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Bi Ferrar was one of the committee (according to 
biſhop Burnet) nominated to compile the Engliſ no” 
He alſo figned the brief confeſſion of faith, in conjunction 
with other proteſtant biſhops and martyrs impriſoned in 
Londen; which is compoſed in the following words; 

© Firſt, We confeſs and believe all the canonical books 
© of the Old Teſtament, and all the books of the New 
Teſtament, to be the very true word of God, and to 
be written by the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
are therefore to be heard accordingly, as the judge in 
all controverſies and matters of religion. 

* Secondly, We confefs and believe, that the catholic 
church, which is the ſpouſe of Chrift, as a moſt obedient 
and loving wife, doth embrace and follow the doctrine 
of theſe books in all matters of religion, and therefore 
is ſhe to be heard accordingly : 80 that thofe who will 
not hear this church, thus ollowin and obeying the 
word of her huſband, we account as heretics and ſchiſ- 
matics, according to this faying, I he will not hear tht 
church, let him be unto thee as à heathen. 

* Thirdly, We believe and confeſs all the articles of 
faith and doctrine ſet forth in the ſymbol of the apoſtles, 
which we commonly call the creed, and in the ſymbols 
of the council of Nice, kept A. D. 432; of Conflantinople, 
A. D. 384; of Epheſus, kept A. 5. 72 ; of Chatcedon, 
kept A. D. 454; of Toletum, the firſt and fourth. Alſo 
in the ſymbols of Athanaſius, Irenaus, Tertullian, and of 
* Damaſus, which was about the year of our Lord 496. 
We confeſs and believe (we ſay) the doctriae of the 


Probably the correction of the liturgy in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, about the year 1340. For as to the compoſition of a new 
Rturgy, in 1547, in the ern year of Edwurd the Sixth, the committee 
appointed were; r. Thomas Cramer, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
2. Thomas Goodrich, biſhop of B; 1 Henry Holbech; biſhop of Lin- 
eoln; 4. George Day, biſhop of Chicheflerz 5. John Skip, biſhop of 
Hereford; 6. Thomas Thirlby, biſhop of 2 ler; 7. Nicholas 
Ridley, biſhop of Roehefler ; . Dr. William May, dean of St. Paid's 5 
9. Dr. John Taylor, dean of Lincoln; 10. Dr. Simon Haynes, dean 
Exeter; 11. Dr. John Redmayne, maſter of Trinity College, Cambridge | 
»2. Dr. Richard Cox, dean of Chriftchurch, Oxon; 13. Mr. Thoma 
Robertſon, archdeacon of Leiceſler. This liturgy was reviſed in the 
firſt year of Q: Elizabeth, by r. Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; 2. Dy. Rithard Cox, afterwards biſhop of 
Ely; 3. Dr. May; 4. Dr. Bill; $5. James Pilkington, afterwards biſhop: 
of Durham; 6. Sir Thomas Smith; 7. Mr. David Whitebead; 8. Mr. 
Edmund Grindall, afterwards biſhop of London, and then archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; 9. Dr. Edwin Sandys, biſhop of Worceſter z 16. and the 
learned Edward Gueft, afterwards a biſhop, See YBately's Illuſtration 


of the Common Prayer, p. 25. 4th edit. | 
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h otherwiſe, we hold the ſame to err from the truth, 
© Fourthly, We believe and confeſs, concerning juſti- 
fication, that as it cometh only from God's mercy 
through Chriſt, ſo it is perceived and had of none, who 


be of * of diſcretion, otherwiſe than by faith only: 


Whic 


faith is not an opinion, but a certain perſuaſion 


; wrought by the Holy Ghoſt in the mind and heart of 
man; where through, as the mind is illuminated, ſo the 
heart is ſuppled to ſubmit itſelf to the will of God un- 


fei . and fo ſheweth forth an inherent righteouſ- 
neſs, which is to be diſcerned in the article of juſtih- 
cation from the righteouſneſs which God endueth us 


withal in juſtifying us; although inſeparably they go 
together. And this we do, not for curioſity, or con- 
tention ſake; but for conſcience ſake, that it might be 
quiet; which it can never be, if we confound, without 


iſtinction, forgiveneſs of ſin and Chriſt's juſtice im- 
puted to us, with regeneration and inherent r 
neſs. By this, we diſallow the papiſtical doctrine of 


free-will, of works of ſupererogation, of merits, of the 


neceſſity of auricular confeſhon, and ſatisfaction to 
God-ward. 


++ Fifthly, We confeſs and believe, concerning the 


exterior ſervice of God, that it ought to be according 
to the word of God. And therefore in the congrega- 
tion all things public ought to be done in ſuch tongue 
as may be moſt to edify : And not in Latin, where the 
people underſtand: not the ſame. | A 
© dixthly, We confeſs and believe, that God only, 


through Feſus Chih is to he prayed unto and called 


upon. And therefore we diſallow invocation or prayer 
to ſaints departed this life. 

© Seventhly, We confeſs and believe, that as a man 
departeth this life, ſo ſhall he be judged in the laſt day 


generally, and in the mean ſeaſon. is entered, either into 
the ſtate of the bleſſed for ever, or damned for ever : 
And therefore is either paſt all help, or elfe needeth no 


help of any in this life. By reaſon whereof we affirm 
purgatory, maſſes of Scala Cœli, trentals, and ſuch ſuf- 


. as the popiſh church doth obtrude as neceilary, 
to 


e the doctrine of antichriſt. 

* Eighthly, We confeſs and believe the ſacraments of 

Chriſti, which be Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, that 

they ought to be miniſtered according to the inſtitution 

of Chriſt, concerning the ſubſtantial parts of. 2 
2 . * 
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And that they be no longer ſacraments than they be 


had in uſe, and uſed to the end for which they were 


inſtituted. | 11 Þ 
And here we plainly confeſs, that the mutilation of 
the Lord's Supper, the ſubtraction of one kind from the 
lay people, is antichriſtian. And ſo is the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation of the ſacramental bread and wine 


after the words of conſecration, as they be called. Item, 


the adoration of the ſacrament with the honour due unto 
God, the reſervation and carrying about of the ſame. 
Item, the maſs to be a propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick 
and dead, or a work that pleaſeth God. All theſe we 
confeſs and believe to be antichriſt's doctrine: As is 
the inhibition of marriage, as unlawful, to any ſtate. 
And we doubt not, by God's grace, but we ſhall be 
able to prove all our confeſſion here, to be moſt true by 
the verity of God's word, and conſent of the catholic 
church; which followeth, and hath followed the go- 
vernance of God's Spirit, and the judgement of his 
word. And this through the Lord's help we will do, 
either in diſputation by word before the queen's high- 
neſs and her * either before the parliament 
houſes (of whom we doubt not to be indifferently 
heard), either with our pens, whenſoever we ſhall be 
thereto, by them that have authority, required and 
commanded, | 

© In the mean ſeaſon, as obedient ſubjects, we ſhall, 
behave ourſelves toward all that be in authority, and 
not ceaſe to pray to God for them; that he would go- 
vern them all, generally and particularly, with the 
ſpirit of wiſdom and grace. And ſo we heartily deſire, 
and humbly pray all men to do, in no point conſenting 
to any rebellion or ſedition againſt our ſovereign lady 
the queen's highneſs : But, where they cannot obey, 
but they muſt diſobey God, there to ſubmit themſelves 
with all patience and humility, to ſuffer as the will and 
pleaſure of the higher powers ſhall adjudge. The Lord 
of mercy endue us all with the ſpirit of his truth, and 
orace of perſeverance therein unto the end. Amen.” 
This remarkable confeſſion was dated the eighth day of 


May, in the year 1554, and ſubſcribed b 


RoperRT FERRAR, late biſhop of St. David's. 
ROwIAS D TAvrok, JohN PHILPOT, 
Jonx BRADTORD, LAUREN CR SAUNDERS, 


Jom Hook, late biſhop of Worcefler and Gloucefler. 


EDWARD CROMuE, Jonn RoGERs, 


: Epmund LawRENCE, And J. P,--J, M. 


I To 


/ 
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To which was annexed the following declaration: 


To theſe things aboveſaid, do I, Miles Coverdale, 
6 late biſhop of Exeter, conſent and agree with theſe mine 
* afflifted brethren, being priſoners, Mine own hand, 


5 M. 2. 


JOHN BRADFORD. 


IVINE grace works in the ſouls of the faithful, 
and particularly of faithful miniſters, a great va- 
ety of gifts and qualifications, ſuited to the work and 
buſineſs in the world, which they are appointed to fulfil. 
Though, perhaps, it gives no new faculty to the animal 
nature; yet it 1 corrects and improves whatever 
is bad in it, according to the meaſure of the heavenly gift. 
And if it does not abſolutely deftroy perverſe diſpoſitions 
and wrong habits, it keeps them down and will not ſuf+ 
r them to triumph and prevail. Some have boldneſs 
of natural ſpirit, as Zuther had, which will appear even 
in the life of grace, and garry the man the more ſtrenu- 
ouſly onward in what he conceives to be his duty. Others 
have a ſoftneſs and meekneſs of heart, which ſeem more 
calculated to conciliate friends and build up profeſſors in 
the faith, than to war againſt the powers of darkneſs or 
attack the ftrong holds of error. Both have their uſe, 
under the divine agency; and God makes uſe of both ta 
accompliſh his deſigns of ſalvation towards his people. 
Of this laſt character was the ſubject of the preſent 
memoir. For the kindneſs and benevolence of his ſpirit, 
and for the circumſpe& purity of his life, he obtained the 
name of Holy Jabu Bradford. His worſt enemies could 
Or nothing to his life and converſation ; and they were 
obliged to give almoſt as poor an account of their fury 
agaioft him, as the Fews had given before againſt his Sa- 
viour, That they had a law, — by their law he ought to die. 
They had indeed a power; but as to law, or the right uſe 
of that power, in ſaying men like Bradford; we muſt 
1 


examine ordinances very different from the word and will 
g | 
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Jiobn Bradford was born at Mancheſter, in Lancaſhire. 
His parents brought him up in learning from his infancy, 
and when he had attained to good knowledge in the Latin 
tongue, being apt and ready at his pen, he became fit for 
ſuch buſineſs as might procure him an honeſt livelihood, 
He ſoon afterwards was employed by Sir Fohn Harring- 
ton, knight, who was treaſurer to the king's camps and 
I in the reigns of king Henry vir and Edward 
Sir John had ſuch early proofs of the dexterity and 
faithfulneſs of Bradford, both at home and abroad, that 
he truſted him with the management of the moſt weighty 
affairs, and owned they were better done than he could 
have tranſacted them himſelf. - 

Mr. Bradford continued in this ſituation for ſeveral 
years, in which he proſpered, and gave ſuch general ſa- 
tisfaction, that he was in the way to get an eſtate eaſily 
and honeſtly : But God ſet his heart upon the things of 
another world; and he had no ſooner taſted that the Lord 
was gracious, than he was for publiſhing the goſpel-ſal- 
vation to all people. And therefore after he had given a 
juſt and clear account to his maſter of all he was intruſted 
with, he forſook all worldly affairs and the fair proſpect 
of getting riches, and went from the Temple, in London, 

where he had begun the ſtudy of the law) to the univer- 
ity of Cambridge, to meditate upon the word of God, and 
to ſtudy divinity; where he made ſuch an uncommon 

rogreſs in learning, and ſo pleaſed all by his godly and 
Llameleſs converſation, that in leſs than a year the uni- 
verſity thought proper to confer the degree of maſter of 
arts upon him. a 

Immediately after, the maſter and fellows of Pembroke- 
hall choſe him to a fellowſhip in their college: And, that 
great and good man Martin Bucer ſo highly valued him, 
that he uſed many perſuaſions with him to preach; but 
Mr. Bradford for fome time declined it, faying, that he 
had not learning enough. To which Bucer replied, * If 
you have not fine manchet-bread, yet give the poor 
people barley-bread, or ſuch as thou haſt,” And while 
Mr. Bradford was thus perſuaded to enter into the mi- 
niſtry, Dr. Ridley, biſhop of London, made him a prebend 
of St. Pauls. He continued three years preaching in a 
moſt pathetic and godly manner, in reproving fin ſharply, 
yet ſweetly preaching Chrift eruciſied, and defending the 
truth againſt errors and hereſies. And even after queen 
Mary came to the crown, he ſtill went on preaching as 

2 before, 


% 
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before, till thoſe in power unjuſtly perſecuted him, and 
ſent him priſoner to the tower of — 

On Sunday, the thirteenth of Augu/?, in the firſt 
of queen Mary's reign, Dr. Bourne, then biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, made a ſermon at Paul's-creſs, in which he 
railed againſt pious king Edward, then deceaſed, and ſo 
reviled the Reformation and Reformers, that the common 
people began to Joſe their patience, and from a great mur- 
muring.there aroſe a greater uproar among the multitude, 
in ſo much that the lord mayor and all his officers could 
not ſilence the tumult, which was ſo enraged, that one of 
the people threw a dagger at the preacher's head, which 
narrowly mifled him; and, we are told, that, the mob 
would certainly have torn him in pieces, had not this 
Mr. Bradford, who then fat behind him, ſtood up at the 
earneſt intreaty of Dr. Bourne himſelf, to appeaſe the 
people: And the people heard him gladly, while Bourne 
was glad to fit down, and hide his head to fave his life. 
Mr, * preached ſo long upon peace and quietneſs, 
that the multitude became quiet; and when the ſermon 
was ended, they went peaceably away. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the mob was greatly diſperſed, Dr. Bourne was 
ſtill afraid to ſhew his head, till Mr. Bradford, and Mr. 
Rogers, vicar of St. Sepulchre's, undertook to conduct 
him, at the hazard of their own lives, to the grammar- 
ſchool, which was hard by ; which they did by fcreening 
him with their gowns. For which charity they were 
ſoon afterwards rewarded by popiſh gratitude, with fire 
and faggot. ' | 

Among the company at St. Pau”s-crof5 at that time, 
there was one who ſaid theſe words; © Ah, Bradford, 
© Bradford, thou ſaveſt him that will burn thee; I give 
© thee his life: If it were not for thee, I would, I aſſure 
© thee, have run him through with my ſword.” The 
ſame day in the afternoon, Mr. Bradford preached at. 
Bow-church. in Cheapſide, and ſharply — the people 
for their ſeditious behaviour. 

Yet, notwithſtanding this benevolent conduct, about 
three days after, he was ſent to the tower of London, 
where the queen then reſided, and was ordered to appear 
before the council, He was charged with ſedition at 
PauP5-croſs, though he had been the means of ſavin 
Bourne, and alſo tor preaching, He was firſt committ 
to the Tower as aforeſaid, and was afterwards harrafſed 
about almoſt two years, from priſon to priſon, = the 
ames 
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flames deprived him of his body, and diſmiſſed his ſoul 


to heaven. 

Mr. Bradford was ſent from the Tower to the King's- 
Bench in Southwark : And after his condemnation he was 
ſent to the Poultry-Compter in London : And while he re- 
mained in each of theſe two laſt places he preached twice 
a day, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs. In the fame places, 
he would often celebrate the Lord's Supper; and the 
keepers were ſo kind as to permit many people to come 
both to the ſermon and the ſacrament ; ſo that his chamber 
was on theſe occaſtons commonly filled with ſerious 
Chriſtians. Preaching, reading, and praying, was the 
chief buſineſs of his whole life, He did not eat more 
than one meal a-day, and that a ſparing one, and his 
continual ſtudy was upon his knees. In the midſt of his 
dinner he was wont to meditate with his hat over his 
_ from whence would often ſhed abundance of tears, 
Very gentle he was both to man and child, and in fo 
bet credit with his keeper, that he had liberty to go 
abroad any evening without any guard, on his promiſe 
that he would return again the fame night; which he 

always punctually did, and rather before than after the 
hour appointed. 

He was of perſon ſomewhat tall and lender, ſpare of 
body, of a faint ſanguine color, with a dark-brown 
beard. He would ſeldom fleep above four hours in the 
night, He would never waſte his time in any ſort of 
gaming, but his chief recreation was in Chriſtian con- 
verſation with his family; wherein he uſually ſpent ſome 
time after dinner at his table; and then to prayer and his 
book again. He accounted that time loſt which was not 
ſpent in doing good, either with his pen, ſtudy, or in 
exhorting of others, &c. He was no niggard of his purſe, 
but — liberally communicate a part of what he had 
to his fellow- priſoners. And commonly once a week he 
viſited the thieves, pick-pockets, and ſuch others as were 
with him in priſon; to whom he would give pious ex- 
hortations, and afterwards diſtribute money among them 
for their ſubſiſtence. | 

While he was in the King's-Bench, and Mr. Laurence 
Saunders in the Marſhaiſea, both priſoners, and afterwards 
martyrs; on the back- ſide of theſe two priſons they met 
many times, and conferred together as often as they 
would: And Mr. Bradford was ſo truſted by his keeper, 
and had ſuch liberty in the back-fide of the priſon, that 
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any day he might eaſily have eſcaped if he would; but 
the Lord had another work for him to do. 11 

One of his old friends once came to him in priſon, 
and ſaid, Suppoſe I ſhould make interceſſion for you, 
and get you out of priſon, what would you do, or whi- 
© ther would you go?* To which he anſwered, as 
though he did not care whether he had his liberty or 
no: But being further prefſed to know what he would 
do, if ſuch a thing ſhould be brought about; he then 
ſaid that he would marry, and ill abide in England, 
teaching the people ſecretly, till the Lord's providence 
ſhould ſo order it, that he ſhould do it in a more public 
manner, 

He was ſo well reſpected by all men, that many, 
who knew no more of him than the report only, much 
lamented his death: Yea, and great numbers of the 

apiſts themſelves alſo heartily wiſhed, that he might 
— been ſpared. Biſhop Ridley ſpoke of him in theſe 
terms; * In my conſcience, ſays he, I judge Mr, Brad- 
* ford more worthy to be a biſhop, than many of us, wha 
© are biſhops already, to be pariſh-prieſts.— This cha- 
rater was given of him by Ridley in the days of king Ed- . 
ward, upon recommending him to preferment, 

The Lord was pleaſed ſo to bleſs his company to 
others, that there were but few to be found in the priſons 
where he had been, who had not received. ſome advantage 
from his pious converſation; A ſingular and eminent 
inſtance of which here follows. Biſhop Ferrar being 
priſoner in the Aing's-Bench, was prevailed upon by the 
papiſts to receiye the ſacrament in one kind. But, by 
the providence of God, Mr. Bradford was brought to the 
ſame priſon the very day before he was to have done it ; 
and he was made inſtrumental in ſaving the good biſhop 
from ſuch a baſe and unworthy action. 

The night before he was removed to Newgate, he was 
ſomewhat diſturbed in his ſleep, by dreaming, that the 
chain for his burning was brought to the Compter-gatez 
that the next day he muſt go to Newgate; and, that the 
day after he was to be burnt in Smithfield; Which came. 
to paſs accordingly, 

ne afternoon, as he and his bedfellow were walking 
together in the keeper's chamber, the keeper's wife came 
up in much grief, and ſaid, Oh Mr. Bradford, I come 
5 to bring you heavy news!” „What is that?” ſaid he; 
Indeed, quoth ſhe, to-morrow you are to be burned, 
$ Your chain is now preparing: And you muſt preſently 
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© go to Newgate.” On this Mr. Bradford put off his cap, 
and lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſaid, „I thank God 
« for it; I have looked for this a long time, and there- 
64 fore it cometh not unexpectedly, but as a thing waited 
& for daily and hourly; the Lord make me worthy of 
„ it!” And, after thanking her: for her good-will, he 
repaired to his chamber, and prayed in ſecret for a long 
time; which when he had done, he came to his friend, 
and took ſeveral writings and papers, and told him what 
he would have to be done with them; and having thus 
ſettled his affairs in the afternoon, at night half-a-dozen 
of his friends came to ſee him; with whom he ſpent all 
the evening in prayer, and devout exerciſes. 

A little before he went out of the Compter, he prayed 
"_ affectionately, which produced a number of tears, 
and greatly affected the hearts of the hearers. - And when 
he ſtripped himſelf to his ſhirt, in which he was to ſuffer, 
he made another excellent prayer upon the wedding-gar- 
ment. When he went out of the chamber, he prayed 
again; and gave money to every ſervant and officer in 
the houſe ; exhorting them all to ſerve and fear the Lord. 
And the priſoners, to all of whom he had been profitable 
in one ſhape or other, were in tears on their parting with 
him. 

About eleven or twelve o'clock in the night, when they 
thought no body would be ſtirring, the officers carried 
him to Newgate; but, contrary to their expectations, the 
ſtreets between the Compter and Newgate were crouded 
with people, who waited to ſee him, and bid him farewel 
with prayers and many tears; and he took his leave of 
them in the ſame affectionate manner, praying that the 
Lord would bleſs them and keep them in his truth. 

Whether it was a command from the queen and her 
council, or from Bonner and his adherents, or whether it 
was deviſed by the lord mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of 
London, or not; there was a ſtrong rumour all over the 
city the night before, that Mr. Bradford was to be burnt 
the next morning at four o'clock in Smithfield. There 
were different opinions about this report: Some thought 
that it was for fear of a tumult; others conjectured, that 
the papiſts were afraid that his behaviour would fo work 
upon the minds of the people, as to do their cauſe much 
damage. However the true cauſe of this contrivance 
never came to light. 

At four o'clock in the morning Smithfield was full of 
people, though Mr. Bradford was not brought thither 
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before nine. Going through Newgate, he eſpied an old 
riend, to whom he called, and gave him his velvet-ca 
an handkerchief, &c, And when he departed, one Mr. 
Roger Beſwict, brother-in-law to Mr. Bradford, came up 
and ſhook him by the hand; for which Mr. Foodrooffe 
the ſheriff, like a rough rude man, broke Mr. Befwick's 
head, ſo that the blood flew about ; and as they could 
not change many words together, Mr. Bradford took his 
leave of him, deſiring to be recommended to his mother 
and his friends, and adviſed him to go directly to a 
ſurgeon. | 

| He was taken into Smithfield with a ſtrong guard of 
armed men. When he came to the place, where he was 
to ſuffer, he fell on his face and prayed. After which he 
took a faggot and kiſſed it, and the ſtake likewiſe. Then 
having put off his clothes, he ſtood by the ſtake, and 
lifting up his eyes and hands towards heaven, ſaid O 
% England, England, repent of thy fins, repent of thy 
« fins, beware of idolatry : Beware of antichriſts ; take 
© heed they do not deceive thee !”” Then he turned his 
face to — Leaf, a young man about twenty years old, 
who ſuffered with him, and ſaid; Be of good comfort, 
« brother, for we ſhall ſup with the Lord this night.“ 
He then embraced the reeds, and ſaid, © Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth to life eter- 
4 nal; and few there be that find it.” After which he 
was faſtened to the ſtake and burnt, on the firſt of Fuly, 
in the year of our Lord 1555. He ended his life like a 
lamb, without the leaſt alteration of countenance, and in 
the prime of his days. 

We ſhall now give ſome farther account of the troubles 
and examination of this worthy martyr, Mr. John Brad- 
ford, which began on the twenty-ſecond of January, 
1655, when he was commanded to appear before Stephen 

rdiner, biſhop of Mincheſter, and other commiſſioners 
1 — dy the queen for that purpoſe. 
hen he came into the preſence of the council, the 
lord chancellor told him, that he had been a long time 
in priſon for his ſeditious behaviour at — and 
for his falſe preaching and arrogancy, in taking upon 
him to preach without authority. But the time of 
mercy is come, if you will accept it on the queen's 
terms. If you will do as we have done, you ſhall find 
as we have found, I warrant you.“ 

After reverent and lowly obedience firſt made, Mr, 

Bradford thus anſwered. © My lord, and lords all, I 
«confeſs 
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<« confeſs that I have been long impriſoned, and, with 
6% humble reverence be it ſpoken, unjuſtly; in ſo much 
& that I did nothing ſeditiouſſy, falſely, or arrogantly, 
« by word or fact, by preaching or otherwiſe ; but 
rather ſought truth, peace, and godly quietneſs, as 
« an obedient faithful ſubje&t, both in ſaving the life 
c of him who is now biſhop of Bath, namely Dr. Bourne, 
«© who was then preacher at the croſs, and in preaching 
6 for quietneſs accordingly,” 

At theſe words the lord chancellor, the famous Gar- 
diner, biſhop of Wincheſter, gave him the lye ; for, ſaid 
« he, the fal was ſeditious, as my lord of London can bear 
vwitneſs.“ i 

Bonner. You ſay true, my lord, I ſaw him with 
© own eyes, when he took upon him to rule and head the 
« people impudently, thereby declaring that he was the 
© author of the ſedition.“ 

Bradford. My lords, notwithſtanding my lord bi- 
« ſhop's ſeeing and ſaying; yet the truth q have told, as 
% one day the Lord God Almighty ſhall reveal to all the 

« world, when we ſhall all ſtand before him. In the 
«© mean ſeaſon, becauſe I cannot be believed by you, I 
„ muſt and am ready to ſuffer as now your ſayings be, 
« whatſoever God ſhall permit or licenſe you to do 
„to me. | | 
Lord Chancellor. I know thou haſt a glorious tongue, 
and goodly ſhews thou makeſt; but all is lies thou 
ſpeakeſt. And again, I have not forgot how ſtubborn 
thou waſt, when thou waſt before us in the Tower, 
whereupon thou waſt committed to priſon concerning 
religion : I have not forgotten thy behaviour and talk, 
for which cauſe thou haſt been kept in-priſon, as one 
who would have done more hurt than I will ſpeak on.” 
Bradford. My lord, as I ſaid, I ſay again; that 1 
„ ſtand, as before you, ſo before God, and one day we 
„ ſhall all ſtand before him: The truth then will be 
„the truth, though we will not ſo take it. Yea, my 
& lord, I dare ſay that my lord of Bath, Dr. Bourne, 
« will witneſs with me, that J _—_ his ſafeguard with 
„ the peril of mine own life: I thank God therefore.“ 

Benner. That is not true: For I myſelf did ſee thee 
© take upon thee too much,” | 
Bradford. + No, I took nothing upon me undeſired, 
< and that of Dr. Bourne himſelf; as, if he were preſent, 
« dare fay he would affirm. [However Bourne had the 
© ingratitude to keep out of the way.] For he deſired 
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« ſhould be very ſorry if you could prove it.“ 
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« me to help him, to pacify the people, and alſo not to 
6 leave him till he was in ſafety. And as for my beha- 
« viour in the Tower, and talk before your honours; if I 
„ did or faid any thing that did not beſeem me, if your 
„ lordſhip would tell me wherein it was, I would ſhortly 
4 make you an anſwer,” | 

Lor Chancellor. Well, to leave this matter: How 
© fayeſt thou now? wilt thou return again, and do as we 
© have done, and thou ſhalt receive the queen's mercy 
and pardon ?? n | 

Bradford. My lord, I defire mercy with God's 
“ mercy; but mercy, with God's wrath, God keep me 
« from: Although, I thank God therefore, my con- 
«ſcience doth not accuſe me, that I did ſpeak any thing 


<< that I ſhould not receive the queen's mercy or pardon. 


„ For all that ever I did or ſpake, was both agreeable to 
God's laws, and the laws of the realm at preſent, and 
ce did make much to quietneſs,” 

Lord Chanceller, « Well, if thou make this babbling, 
rolling thy eloquent tongue, and yet being altogethef 
© ignorant and vain-glorious, and wilt not receive mere 
© offered to thee; know for truth, that the queen is 
minded to make a — — of all ſuch as thou art.“ 
Bradford. The Lord, before whom I ſtand, as well 
4 as before you, knoweth what vain-glory I have ſought, 
“and ſeek in this behalf: His mercy I deſire, and alſo 
« would be glad of the queen's favour, to live as a ſub- 
jet without a clog'of conſcience. But otherwiſe, the 
8 Lord's mercy is better to me than life; and I know t6 
hom I have committed my life, even into his hands 
* who will keep it, fo that no man may take it away 
“ before it be his pleaſure. There are twelve hours in 
<< the day, and as long as they laſt no man ſhall have 
« power thereon. Therefore, his good-will be done; life 
in his diſpleaſure is worſe than death; and death, with 
„ his true favour, is true life.“ | 

Lord Chancellor. I know well enough, that we ſhal! 
have glorious talk enough with thee: Be ſure, that as 
© thou Raſt deceived: the people with falſe and deviliſh 
© doctrine, ſo ſhalt thou receive.“ {> gg 

Bradford. have not deceived the people, nor taught 
« any other doctrine, than by God's grace I am, and 


© hope ſhall be, ready to confirm with my life. And 


« as for the deviliſhneſs and falſeneſs of the doctrine, I 
Durham, 


Durbam. Why, tell me; what ſay you by the miniſ- 


© tration of the communion, as now you know it is!“ 

Bradford. My lord, here I muſt deſire of your lord- 
„ ſhip and all your honours a queſtion, before I dare make 
« you an anſwer to any interrogatory or queſtion, where- 
«© with you now begin. I have been fix times ſworn, 
<< that I ſhall in no wiſe conſent to the practiſing of any 
Jjuriſdiction, or any authority, on the biſhop of Rome's 
„ behalf, within this realm of England. Now, before 
«© God, I humbly pray your honours to tell me, whether 
« you aſk me this queſtion by his authority, or no? If 
* you do, I dare not, nor may anſwer you any thing in 
his authority, which you ſhall demand of me, except 
© I would be forſworn, which God forbid !”” 

Secretary Bourne. Haſt thou been ſworn ſix times? 
© what office haſt thou borne?” 

Bradford. Forſooth, I was thrice ſworn in Cambridge, 
„ when I was admitted maſter of arts, when I was ad- 
© mitted fellow of Pembroke-hall; and when I was there, 
„the viſitors came thither and ſware the univerſity. 
„Again, I was ſworn when J entered into the miniftry, 
«© when I had a prebend given me, and when I was ſworn 
to ſerve the king a little before his death.“ 

Lord Chancellor. Tuſh, Herad's oaths a man ſhould 
© make no conſcience at.” 

Bradford. My lord, theſe were no Herod's oaths, no 
„ unlawful oaths, but oaths according to God's word, 
as you yourſelf have well affirmed in your book, De 
« vera obedientid. 

Secretary Bourne. Yea, it was reported this parlia- 
< ment time, that he hath done more hurt by letters, and 
© exhorting thoſe that have come to him in religion, than 
© ever he Na when he was abroad by preaching, In his 
letters, he curſeth all that teach any falſe doctrine (for 
* ſo he calleth that, which is not according to that he 
taught), and moſt heartily exhorteth them, to whom 
© he writeth, to continue ſtill in that they have received 
by him, and ſuch like as he is.” All which words ſeveral- 
of the council affirmed, to which he added, ſaying ; * How 
© ſay you, ſir, have you not thus ſeditiouſly written and 
* exhorted the people? 


This book, Of true Obedience, was written by Gardiner in the 
time of Henry VIII. againſt the pope's ſupremacy, and prefaced with 
a recommendation by — oth theſe gentlemen perceived, that, 
at that time, ſuch opinions opened the way tor preferment, 
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Bradford. * I have not written nor ſpoken any thing 
ce ſeditiouſly; neither (I thank God therefore) have I ad- 
c mitted any ſeditious thought, nor I truſt ever ſhall do.“ 

Secretary Bourne. © Yea, thou haſt written letters.” - 

Lord Chancellor. * Why ſpeakeſt thou not? haſt thou 
© not written as he faith f* 

Bradford. That I have written, I have written.“ 

Southwell. * Lord God, what an 2 and ſtubborn 
© boy is this, that thus ſtoutly and dallyingly behaveth 
© himſelf before the queen's council !? | 

Bradford. My lords and maſters, the Lord God, who 
« is, and will be judge to us all, knoweth, that as I am 
« certain, I now ſtand before his majeſty ; ſo with re- 
e yerence in his ſight I ſtand before you, and to you 
« accordingly in words and geſture I defire to behave 
« myſelf. If you otherwiſe take it, I doubt not but God 
« in his time will reveal it: In the mean ſeaſon, I ſhall 
« ſuffer with all due obedience your ſayings and doings 
« too, I hope.” 

Lord Chancellor. Theſe be gay and glorious words of 
© reverence, but as in all other things, ſo herein alſo thou 
© doſt nothing but lye.” 

Bradford. Well, I would God the author of truth 
* and abhorror of lyes, would pull my tongue out of 
© my' mouth before you all, and ſhew a terrible judge- 
© ment on me here preſent, if I have purpoſed, or do 
<< purpoſe to lye before you, who either can lay my 
he's — to my charge or no: If you lay any thing to 
my charge that I have written, and if I deny it, then 
4% J am a lyar,” 

Tord Chancellor. We ſhall never have done with thee, 
© I perceive now: Be ſhort, be ſhort, wilt thou accept 
© of mercy now?” 

Bradford. I pray God give me his mercy, and if 
© therewith you will extend yours I will not refuſe it; 
6 but otherwiſe I will have none.” 

Here aroſe a great noiſe; ſome ſaid one thing, and ſome 
another ; while others again accuſed him of arrogancy in 
refuſing the queen's pardon, which her majeſty in her 
great clemency had reached towards him. 

To this propoſal of life, Mr. Bradford anſwered meekly 
and plainly thus: My lord, if I may live as a quiet 
« ſubje& without clog of conſcience, I ſhall heartily 
„thank you for your pardon; if I behave myſelf other- 
c wiſe, then am I in danger of the law: In the mean 


« time, I aſk no more than the benefit of a ſubject till Us 
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« be convinced of tranſgreſſions; if I cannot have this, 
<« as hitherto I have not had, God's good will be done.” 

Upon theſe words, the lord chancellor began a' tedious 
tale about the falſe doctrine in king Edward's days, and 
how the people were deceived thereby; and at the conclu- 
ſion he turned to Mr. Bradford and ſaid, how ſayeſt thou? 

Bradford. My lord, the doctrine taught in king EAd- 
« ward's days was God's pure religion; [the firſt book 
©« of homilies in the church of England was then made 
«© and confirmed] which, as I then believed, ſo do I now 
<< more believe it than ever I did, and therein I am more 
* confirmed, and ready to declare it by God's grace, 
„even as he will, to world, than I was when I firſt 
came into priſon.” 

Durham. © What religion mean you in king Edward's 
* days? What year of his reign ?” 

Bradford. Forſooth even the ſame year, my lord, 
that the king died, and I was a preacher.” 

After ſome ſmall pauſe, the lord chancellor began again 
to declare, that the doctrine taught in king Edward's — 

was hereſy, though he — not to prove his aſſertion 

either by ſeripture or reaſon; but cunningly made uſe of 
this obſervation, that it ended with treaſon and rebellion, 
ſo that, ſaid he, the very end were enough to prove that 
doctrine to be naught. 

Bradford. Ah, my lord ! that you could enter into 
«© God's ſanctuary, and mark the end of this preſent doc- 
0 trine that you bs magnify,” 

Lord Chancellor, * What meaneſt thou by that? I am 
© of opinion we ſhall have a ſnatch of rebellion even now.” 

es „ My lord, I mean no ſuch end as you 
« would gather: I mean an end which no man ſeeth, 
© but ſuch as enter into God's ſanctuary. If a man 
& look on preſent things, he will ſoon deſtroy himſelf,” 

Here my lord — offered merey; and Mr. Brad- 
ford anſwered as before: Mercy, with God's mercy, 
% ſhould be welcome; but otherwiſe he would have none.“ 
Whereupon the chancellor rang a little bell to call ſome- 
body in; for there were but very few preſent at that time 
beſides the biſhop of Morceſter.— And when one was come 
in, Mr. ſecretary Bourne ſaid, it is beſt for you, my 
© lord, to give the keeper an extraordinary charge of this 
© fellow.” Then the under-marſhal was called in. 

Lord Chancellor. Ye ſhall take this man to you, and 
© keep him cloſe without conference of any man, but by 
your knowledge, and ſuffer him not to write any letters, 
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Ec. for he is of another manner of charge to you than 


© he was before.” 

And ſo they departed, Bradford looking as chearful as 
any man could do; declaring thereby how willing he was 
even to give his life for the confirmation of his faith and 
doctrine, 

On the twenty-ninth of Fanuary, 1555, the lord chan- 
cellor and other biſhops were in St. Mary-Ouery's church 
in Southwark, when Mr. Bradford was ſent for ; and th 
proceeded to a ſecond examination of him, but he by his 
proper anſwers manifeſted, that he was well eſtabliſhed in 
the truths of the goſpel, Mr. Bradford was ſeveral times 
examined by the ford chancellor and the biſhops, by two 
ay friars who came to him in the Compter ; and by 

r. Weſton, dean of Weſtminſter, who came to viſit Mr. 
Bradford in priſon, and had much converſation with him; 
but in his conferences with them all he anſwered in a 
ſteady and uniform manner, becoming a man, who knew 
in — he believed, and like a Chriſtian champion for 
the truths of God; though, naturally, he was (as Mr. 
Apna Leigh ſays of him) a man of a humble, melting 
© ſpirit,” 

He lived under ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of his corruptions, 
that he ſubſcribed ſome of his letters from priſon in the 
following words :—** The moſt miſerable, hard-hearted, 
* unthankful ſinner, John Bradford. The ſinful John 
% Bradford.” 

We are informed by Mr. Fox, that he wrote many 
treatiſes, eſpecially during his confinement, of which the 
following have been publiſhed. Two ſermons ; the firſt 
of repentance, on Matth. iv. 17. the ſecond of the Lord's 
Supper. 2. Letters to his fellow martyrs. 3. An anſwer 
to two letters, upon the lawfulneſs of attending maſs. 
4. The danger of attending maſs. 5. His examination 
before the officers. 6. Godly meditations made in priſon, 
called his ſhort prayers. 7. Truth's complaints. 8. A 
tranſlation of Melanfthon upon prayer. 9. A dialogue of 
predeſtination and free-will. 

It is no wonder that Bradford's letters made ſuch a 
noiſe among the papiſts, ſince they were highly ſpiritual, 
and tended to eſtabliſh the people of God under the ſeve- 
rity of their perſecution. They are ſo truly excellent, 
that, notwithſtanding the rude ſtyle of thoſe times, they 
are read with delight and edification even to this day. 
We will ſelect two or three of them for our Readers, to 
ſhew his manner and ſpirit, and refer them for the reſt to 
Fox's Acts and Monuments, 7 

66 0 


« To my dear fathers, Dr. Cranmer, Dr. Ridley, and 
| « Dr. Latimer. | 


« SFESUS Emmanuel! My dear fathers in the Lord, 
6 I beſeech God, our ſweet Father through Chriſt, to 
make perfect the good he hath begun in us all. Amen. 

I had thought that every of your ſtaves had ſtood next 
c the door, but now it is otherwiſe perceived. Our dear 
brother Rogers hath broken the ice valiantly, as this 
« day (I think) or to-morrow at the uttermoſt, hearty 
46 3 ſincere Saunders, and truſty Taylor, end their 
« courſe, and receive their crown. The next am I, which 
„ hourly look for the porter to open me the gates after 
e them, to enter into the deſired reſt, God forgive me 
« mine unthankfulneſs for this exceeding great mercy, 
that amongſt ſo many thouſands it pleaſeth his mercy 
© to chuſe me to be one, in whom he will ſuffer. For 
« although it be moſt true, that zu/e patior, i. e. juſtly 
« ſuffer (for I have been a great hypocrite, and a griev- 
« ous ſinner, the Lord pardon me, yea, he hath done it, 
„ he hath done it indeed) yet hic autem quid mali fecit? 
5 j. e. what evil hath he done? Chrift, whom the prelates 
« perſecute, his verity which they hate in me, hath done 
„ no evil, nor deſerveth death. Therefore ought I moſt 
« heartily to rejoice of this dignation and tender kindneſs 
of the Lord's towards me, who uſeth remedy for my 
« fin as a teſtimonial of his teſtament, to his glory, to 
«© my everlaſting comfort, to the edifying of his church, 
and to the overthrowing of antichriſt and his kingdom. 
« Oh what am I, Lord, that thou ſhouldeft thus magnif 
* me, ſo vile a man and wretch, as always I have been 
Is this thy wont, to ſend for ſuch a wretch and an hy- 
„ pocrite as I have been, in a fiery chariot, as thou didft 
« for Helias? Oh dear fathers, be thankful for me, that 
« I ſtill might be found worthy in whom the Lord would 
„ ſanCtify his holy name. And for your part, make you 
5 ready: For we are but your gentlemen-uſhers, Nuptie 
* Agni parate ſunt, venite ad nuptias ? 1. e. the marriage of 
the Lamb is prepared, come unto the marriage. I now 
64 7 to leave my fleſh there, where I received it. I ſhall 
„de conveyed thither, as Ignatius was at Rome, Leopar- 
dis; by whoſe evil I hope to be made better. God 
86 grant, if it be his will that I aſk, it may make them 
i better by me. Amen. 

* For my farewel therefore, I write and ſend this unto 
e you, truſting ſhortly to ſee you where we ſhall _— 
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«© be ſeparated, In the mean ſeaſon I will not ceaſe, as 


I have done, to commend you to our Father of heaven ; 
and that you would ſo do by me, I moſt heartily pra 

every one of you: You know now I have moſt , 
But fidelis eft Deus, qui nunquam ſinet nos tentari ſupra id 
quod poſſumus ; i. e. faithful is God, which will not 
ſuffer us to be tempted above our ſtrength. He never 


did it hitherto, nor now; and I am aſſured he will 


neyer. Amen, A dextris eft mihi, non movebor. Propter 
hoc lætabitur cor meum, quia non derelinguet animam meam 
in inferno, nec dabit me, ſanftum ſuum, per gratiam in 
Chriſto, videre corruptionem. E carcere raptim, expeftans 
amni momento carnificem ; i. e. he is on my right hand 
therefore I ſhall not fall: Wherefore my heart ſhall 
rejoice, for he ſhall not leave my foul in hell; neither 
ſhall ſuffer me his holy one, by his grace in Chrift, to 
ſee corruption. Out of priſon in haſte, looking for the 
tormentor, the eighth of February, 1555." 


To a faithful woman in her heavineſs and trouble. 


GOP our good Father, for his mercies ſake in Chriſt, 

with his eternal conſolation ſo comfort you, as I 
deſire to be comforted of him in my moſt need: Yea, 
he will comfort you (my deat ſiſter) only caſt your care 
upon him, and he never can nor will forſake you. For 
his calling and gifts be ſuch, that he can never repent 


him of them. hom he loyeth, he loveth to the end ; 


none of his choſen can periſh : Of which number I know 
now are, my dearly beloved ſiſter. God increaſe the 
aith thereof daily more and more in you; may he give 
unto you to hang wholly on him and on his providence 
and proteCtion ; * whoſo dwelleth under that ſecret 
thing, and help of the Lord, he ſhall be cock-ſure for 
evermore. He that dwelleth, I ſay; for if we be flit- 
ters and not dwellers, as was Lot a flitter from Segor, 
where God promiſed him protection, if he had dwelled 
there ſtill ; we ſhall remove to our loſs, as he did into 

the mountains. 
% Dwell therefore; that is, truſt, and that finally unto 
the end, in the Lord, (my dear ſiſter) and you ſhall be 
as mount Sion. As mountains compaſs 2 alem, ſo 
doth the Lord all his, people. How then can he forget 
8 which are as the apple of his eye, for his dear 
on's ſake? Ah dear heart, that I were now but one 
half hour with you, to be a Simen to help carry your 
| T « croſs 
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croſs with you. God ſend you ſome good Simon to be 
with you, and help you. 

«© You complain in your letters of the blindneſs of your 
mind, and the troubles you feel. My dearly beloved, 
God make you thankful for that which God hath given 
unto you ; may he open your eyes to ſee what and how 
great benefits you have received, that you may be leſs 
covetous, or rather impatient, for ſo (I fear me) it ſhould 
be called, and more thankful. Have on. not received 
at his hands ſight to ſee your blindneſs, and thereto a 
deſirous and ſeeking heart to ſee where he lieth in the 
mid-day, as his dear ſpouſe ſpeaketh of herſelf in the 
Canticles ? Oh Foyce, my good Joyce, what a gift is this? 
Many have ſome fight, but none this ſobbing and ſigh- 
ing, none this ſeeking which you have, I know, but 
ſuch as he hath married unto him in his mercies, You 
are not content to kiſs his feet with the Magdalen, but 
you would be kiſſed even with the kiſs of his mouth, 
Canticles, 1, You would ſee his face with Moſes, for- 


getting how he biddeth us ſeek his face, Pſalm xxvii. 


ea, and that for ever, Pſalm cy, Which ſignifieth 
no ſuch ſight, as you deſire to be in this preſent life, 
which would ſee God now face to face; whereas he 
cannot be ſeen, but covered under ſomething, yea, 
ſometime in that which is (as you would ſay) clean 
contrary to God; as to ſee his mercy in his anger. In 
bringing us to hell, faith ſeeth him to bring us to 
heaven; in darkneſs it beholdeth brightneſs : In hid- 
ing his face from us, it beholdeth his merry counte- 
nance, How did Fob ſee God, but (as you would ſay) 
under Satan's cloak? For who caſt the fire from heaven 
upon his goods ? Who overthrew his houſe, and ſtirred 
up men to take away his cattel, but Satan ? and yet 

ob pierced through al theſe, and ſaw God's work, ſay- 
ing, the Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away, &c. 
60 2 reading of the Pſalms, how often do you ſee that 
David in the ſhadow of death ſaw God's ſweet love? 
And fo, my dearly beloved, I ſee that you in your 
darkneſs and dimneſs by faith do ſee clarity and bright- 
neſs. By faith, I ſay, — faith is of things abſent, 
of things hoped for, of things which I appeal to your 
conſcience, whether you . not. And can you de- 
ſire any thing which you know not? And is there of 
R things any other true knowledge than by 
ait 


«© Therefore 


Therefore (my dear heart) be thankful, for (before 
“ God I write it) you have great cauſe. Ah, my Foyce, 
« how happy is the ſtay 4 ou are? Verily you 
c are even in the bleſſed ſtate of God's children; for they 
„ mourn, and do not you fo? And that not for worldly 
« weal, but for ſpiritual riches, faith, hope, charity, &c. 
“% Do you not hunger and thirſt for righteouſneſs? And 
6 pray you, ſaith not Chriſi, who cannot lye, that happy 
are ſuch ? How ſhould God wipe away the tears from 
your eyes in heaven, if now on earth ye ſhed no tears? 
dh How could heaven be a place of reſt, if on earth ye 
« find it? How could ye defire to be at home, if in your 
„journey you found no =” ? How could you fo often 
© cal} upon God, and talk with him, as I know you do, 
« if your enemy ſhould fleep all the day long ? How 
„ ſhould you elſewhere be made like unto Chri/t, I mean 
in joy, if in ſorrow you ſobbed not with him? If you 
4a will have joy and falicity, you muſt firſt needs feel 
< ſorrow — miſery. If you will go to heaven, you 
* muſt ſail by hell. If you would embrace Chriſt in his 
* robes, you muſt not think ſcorn of him in his rags. 
If you would fit at Chriſt's table in his kingdom, you 
* muſt firſt abide with him in his temptations. If you 
„ will drink of his cup of glory, forſake not his cup of 
ignominy. 

Can the head corner- ſtone be rejected, and the other 
* more baſe ſtones in God's building be in this world ſet 
e by? Fou are one of his lively ſtones; be content there- 
fore to be hewn and ſnagged at, that you might be made 
© more meet to be joined to your fellows which ſuffer 
„with you Satan's ſnatches, the world's wounds, con- 
« tempt of conſcience, and threats of the fleſh, where- 
% through they are enforced to cry, Oh wretches that we 
„ are, who ſhall deliver us? You are of God's corn, 
« fear not therefore the flail, the fan, millſtone, nor oven. 
« You are one of Chriſt's lambs, look therefore to be 
« fleeced, haled at, and even lain, 
If you were a market-ſheep, you ſhould go in more 
« fat and graſſie paſture, If you were for the fair, you 
<« ſhould be ſtall-fed, and want no weal. But becauſe 
«© you are of God's own occupying, therefore you muſt 
<«<-paſture on the bare common, abiding the ſtorms and 
e tempeſts that will fall. Happy, and twice happy are 
„you (my dear ſiſter) that God now haleth you whither 
" = would not, that you might come whither you would, 
« dufter a little and be ſtill, Let Satan rage againſt you, 
3 let 
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ﬆ Jet the world cry out, (0) gs conſcience accuſe you, 
let the law load preſs you down, yet ſhall 
« they not prevail, for Chrift is Emmanuel, that is, God 
« with us. F God be with us, who can be againſt us? 
„The Lord is with you; your Father cannot forget you 
«© your Spouſe loveth you. If the waves and ſurges ariſe, 
« cry with Peter, Lord, I periſh; and he will put out 
his hand and help you. Caſt out your anchor of hope, 
and it will not ceaſe for the ſtormy ſurges, till it take 
hold on the rock of God's truth and mercy. 

„ Think not that he who hath — you ſo many 
„% things corporally, as inductions of ſpiritual and hea- 
<< venly mercies, and that without your deſerts or deſire, 
can deny you any ſpiritual comfort, deſiring it. For 
if he give to defire, he will give you to have and en- 
joy the thing deſired. The defire to have, and the 
<< going about to aſk, ought to certify your conſcience, 
that they be his earneſt of the thing which, you aſking, 
<« he will give you; yea, before you aſk, and whilſt you 
are about to aſk, he will grant the fame, as Iſaiab ſaith, 
*© to his glory and your eternal conſolation. He that 
<< ſpared not his own Son for you, will'not nor cannot 
« think any thing too good for you, my heartily beloved. 

If he had not choſen you, (as moſt certainly he hath) 
© he would not have ſo called you; he would never have 
« juſtified you; he would never have fo glorified you 
«« with his gracious gifts, which I know, praiſed be his 
name therefore; he would never have ſo exerciſed your 
« faith with temptations, as he hath done and doth; if 
<« (I fay) he had not choſen you. If he hath choſen you 
* (as Joubrieſs, dear heart, he hath done in Chriſ, for 
* in you I have ſeen his earneſt, and before me and to 
* me you could not deny it, I know both where and 
« when) if, I ſay, he hath choſen you, then neither can 
vou, nor ever mal you periſh : For if you fall, he put - 
„ teth under his hand. You ſhall not lie ſtill; ſo care- 
ful is Ghrift your keeper over you. Never was mother 
« ſo mindful over her child, as he is over you. And 
„ hath. not he always been ſo? _.. 

„ Speak, woman, when did he finally forget you? 
„% And will he, now trow you, in your moſt need do 
* otherwiſe, you calling upon him, and deſiring to pleaſe 
« him? Ah (my 7 3 think you God to be mutable ? 
« Is he a changling? Doth not he love to the end them 
* whom he loveth? Are not his gifts and calling ſuch, 
te that he cannot repent him of them? For elſe were he 

| 3B * no 
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no God, If you ſhould periſh, then wanted he power; 
for I am certain his will towards you is not to be 
doubted of. Hath not the Spirit, which is the Spirit 
of truth, told you ſo? And will you now hearken with 
Eve to the lying ſpirit which would have you not to 
deſpair (no, ny goeth more craftily to work, howbeit 


to that end, if you ſhould give ear unto it, which God 


forbid) but to doubt and ſtand in a mammering, and 
ſo ſhould you never truly love God, but ſerve him of 
a ſervile fear, leſt he ſhould caſt you off for your un- 
worthineſs and unthankfulneſs; as though your thank- 
fulneſs or worthineſs were any cauſe with God, why 
he hath choſen you, or will finally keep you. | 
« Ah mine own dear heart, Chrift only, Chrift only, 
and his mercy and truth, In him is the cauſe of your 
election. This Chriſt, this mercy, this truth of God, 
remaineth for ever, is certain for ever; I ſay, for ever. 
If an angel from heaven ſhould tell you the contrary, 
accurſed be he. Your thankfulneſs and worthineſs are 
fruits and eftects of your election; they are no cauſes. 
Theſe fruits and « tects, ſhall be ſo much more fruitful 
and effectual, by how much you waver not. 

Therefore (my dearly beloved) ariſe, and remember 
from whence you are fallen, You have a ſhepherd 
who never flumbereth nor ſleepeth; no man nor devil 
can pull you out of his hands. Night and day he com- 
mandeth his angels to keep you. Have you forgotten 
what I read to you out of the Pialm, The . is my 
ſhepherd, I can want nothing, Do you not know that 
God ſpared Noah in the ark on the outſide, ſo that he 
could not get out? So hath he done to you (my good 
ſiſter) ſo hath he dane to you. Ten thouſand ſhall fall 
on your right hand, and twenty thouſand on your left 
hand, yet no.evil ſhall touch you. Say boldly there- 
fore, Many a time from my youth up have they fought 
againſt me, but they have not prevailed; no, nor never 
ſha}l prevail; for the Lord is round about his people. 
And who are the people of God, but ſuch as hope in 
him ? Happy are they that hope in the Lord, and you 
are one of thoſe, my dear heart, for I am aſſured you 
have hoped in the Lord; I have your words to ſhew 
moſt manifeſtly, and I know they were written un- 
feignedly. Indeed not to fay, that even before God 
you have ſimply confeſſed to me, and that oftentimes 
no leſs. And if once you had this hope, as you doubt- 
leſs had it, though now you feel it not, yet ſhal] 25 
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tt feel it again: For the anger of the Lord laſteth but a 


© moment, but his mercy laſteth for ever. Tell me (my 
6 dear heart) who hath ſo weakened' you? Surely not 
a perſuaſion which came from him. who called you 
«« For why ſhould you waver, and be fo heavy hearted ? 
«« Whom look you on? On yourſelf? On your worthi- 
„ neſs? On your thankfulneſs? On that which God 
« requireth of you, as faith, hope, love, fear, joy, &c.? 
«© Then- can you not but waver indeed: For what have 
« you as God requireth ? Believe you, hope you, love 
„you, &c. as much as you ſhould do? No, no, nor ever 
« can in this life. Ah; my dearly beloved, have you ſo 
« ſoon forgotten that which ever ſhould be had in me- 
« mory? Namely, that when you would and ſhould be 
certain and quiet in conſcience, then ſhould your faith 
„ burſt throughout all things not only that you have in 
you, or elſe are in heaven, earth or hell, until it come 
to Chrift crucified, and the eternal ſweet mercies and 
„ goodneſs of God in Chrift ? Here, here is the reſting 
« place; here is your Spouſe's bed; creep into it, and in 
« your arms of faith embrace him: Bewail your weak- 
„ nefs, unworthineſs, your diffidence, &c. and you ſhall 
„ ſee he will turn to you, What faid I, you ſhall ſee ? 
„ Nay, I ſhould have ſaid, you ſhall feel he will tiirn' to 
« you. You know that ſes, when he went to the 
© mount to talk with God, he entered into a dark cloud; 
„ and Helias had his face covered when God paſſed by. 
goth theſe dear friends of God heard of God; but they 
© ſaw him not; but ydu would be preferted before them. 
«« See now (my dear heart) how covetous you are. Ah 
ebe thankful, be thankful. But God be praiſed, your 
„ covetouſneſs is Moſes's covetouſneſs. Well, with him 
% you ſhall be ſatisfied : But when? Forſooth when he 
e ſhall appear. Here is not the time of ſeeing, but as it 
% were in a glaſs. Iſaac was deceived, becauſe he was 
„ not content with hearing onlv. 

«© Therefore to make an end of theſe many words, 
« wherewith I fear me I do but trouble you from better 
&« exerciſes; inaſmuch as you are indeed the child of God, 
select in Chriſt before the beginning of all times; inaſ- 
„ much as you are given to the cuſtody of Chriſt, as one 
of God's moſt precious Jewels; inaſmuch as Chrift is 
faithful, and hitherto hath all power, ſo that you ſhall 
never periſh, no, one hair of your head ſhall not be 
* loſt: I beſeech vou, I pray yon, I deſire you, I crave 
at your hands with all my very heart; I alk of you with 
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« Hand, pen, tongue and mind, in Chrift, through Chri/f, 
« for Chrift, for his name, blood, mercies, power, an- 

ce truth's fake, (my moſt entirely beloved ſiſter) that you 
c admit no doubting of God's Goal mercies towards you, 
« howſoever you feel for yourſelf; but to complain to 
« God, and crave of him, as of your tender and dear 
« father, all things; and in that time which ſhall be 
% moſt opportune, you ſhall find and feel far above that 
« your heart or the heart of any creature can conceive, 
be to your eternal joy. Amen, Amen, Amen, 

The good, Spirit of God always keep us as his dear 
« children; may he comfort you, as I defire to be com- 
„% forted, my dearly beloved, for evermore. Amen. 

break up thus abruptly, becauſe our common prayer 
ce time calleth me, The peace of Chri/ft dwell in both 
& our hearts for ever. Amen. 

« As for the report of W. Pa. if it be as you hear, 
« you muſt prepare to bear it. It is written on heaven's 
« door, Do well, and hear evil, Be content therefore to 
„ hear whatſoever the enemy ſhall imagine to blot you 
6 withal. God's holy Spirit always comfort and keep 
« you. Amen, Amen. This eighth of Auguſt, by him 
« that in the Lord deſireth to you, as well and as much 
« felicity as to his own heart.“ | 


His laſt letter to his mother, a little before he was burned. 


6 GOP's mercy and peace in Chriſt, be more and more 
66 perceived of us. Amen. | 

«© My moſt dear mother, in the bowels of Chrift I 
<< heartily pray and beſeech you to be thankful for me 
„ unto Ga. who thus now taketh me unto himſelf: 
« [die not, my mother, as a thief, a murderer, an 
, adulterer, &c. but I die as a witneſs of Chrift, his goſ- 
„ pel and verity, which hitherto I have confeſſed (I thank 
«© God) as well by preaching, as by impriſonment, and 
<< now even preſently I ſhall moſt willingly confirm the 
* ſame by fire. I acknowledge that God moſt juſtly might. 
© take me hence ſimply for my ſins (which are many, 
* great, and grievous: But the Lord for his mercy in 
« Chri/t, hath pardoned them all, I hope) but now dear 
„ mother, he taketh me hence by this death, as a con- 
<« feſſor and witneſs, that the religion taught by _ 
« Feſus, the prophets, and the apoſtles, is God's truth. 
„The prelates do perſecute in me Chriſt whom they hate, 
© and his truth which they may not abide, becauſe their 
works are evil, and may not abide the truth and light, 
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& jeſt men ſhould ſee their darkneſs. Therefore, my good 
© and moſt dear mother, give thanks for me to God, that 
© he hath made the fruit of your womb to be a. witneſs 
« of his glory, and attend to the truth, which (I thank 
« God for it) I have truly taught out of the pulpit of 
640 Mancheſter. Uſe often and continual prayer to God 
4 the Father, through Ghriff, Hearken, as you may, to 
<« the ſcriptures : Serve God after his word, and not after 
& cuſtom : Beware of the Romiſh religion in England y 
6 defile not yourſelf with it: Carry Chrif's croſs as he 
4% ſhall lay it upon your back: Forgive them that kill 
„ me: Pray for them, for they know not what they do: 
« Commit my cauſe to God the Father: Be mindful of 
«© both your 3 and help them as you can 

I ſend all my writings to you and my brother Roger; 
« do with them as you will, becauſe I cannot as I would: 
« He can tell you more of my mind. I have nothing to 
<« give you, or to leave behind me for you: Only I pray 
25 God my Father, for his Chriſt's fake, to bleſs you, 
keep you from evil. May he give you patience, may he 
„ make you thankful, as for me, fo for yourſelf, that he 
«<< will take the fruit of your womb to witneſs his verity 1 
« Wherein I confeſs to the whole world, I die and depart 
© this life, in hope of a much better: Which TI look for 
«© at the hands of God my Father, through the merits of 
„ his dear Son . Chrift. | 

Thus, my dear mother, I take my laſt farewel of 
<« in this life, beſeeching the almighty and eternal Father 
« by Chrift, to grant us to meet in the life to come, where 
<< we ſhall dre Un continual thanks and praiſe for ever 


and ever. Amen. Out of priſon the twenty- fourth 
B of Fune, 1555. Your ſon in the Lord.“ | 


JUSTUS JONA 8. 


HIS famous German divine, was born at Northauſen 
in Thuringia, on the fifth of June, 1493, where 
his father was chief magiſtrate; who, falling ſick of the 
plague, and having applied an onion to the ſore, took it 
off and laid it by; which young Fonas, coming in, took 
up and eat; but, through the goodneſs of God, received 
. - ng 
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no hurt. He applied himſelf firſt to the ſtudy of the civil 
law, and made good proficiency in it; but, quitting that 
Kudy, he devoted his whole attention to theology, and 
proceeded to the degree of doctor immediately. This was 
about the firſt dawning of the true light of the goſpel, of 
which Fonas was not = an hearer and obſerver; but 
ſoon afterwards a principal inſtrument in promoting. For 
he was almoſt always preſent at the ſeveral ſynods and 
meetings of divines, which were held to ſettle the matters 
of religion, in thoſe days. He united in one perſon the 
+ os — of a moſt able divine and learned civilian; and 
as the ſtate of religion at that time was unavoidably con- 
nected with human politics, he became a very neceſſa 
man to the proteſtants, in being a ſkilful politician. He 
aſſiſted Luther and Melancthon in the aſſembly at Marpurg, 
in 1529, and was afterwards with Melanctbon at the fa- 
mous convention at Augſburg, in which he was a principal 
negotiator, With theſe two great men. he was extremely 
intimate, and particularly with Melancibon. | 

In the year 1521, he was called to a paſtoral charge at 
Wittenberg, and made principal of the college and pro- 
feſſor in that univerſity. He, with Spalatinus and Amſ> 
dorf,, was employed by the elector of Saxony to reforni 
the churches in Miſnia and Thuringia: From thence! he 
was called to Hall in Saxony, where he alſo exceedingly 
promoted the work of the Reformation. Luther ſometimes 
reſorted thither to him; and took him with him in his 
laſt journey to {f{eben, where he died in his arms. 

After Luther's death, he continued fome time in the 
duke of Saxony's court, and was a conſtant companion of 
Far Fredericks ſons in all their afflictions. He was at 
ength ſet over the church in E:sfield, where he ended his 
days in much peace and comfort, on the ninth of October, 
in the year 1555, and in the fixty-third year of his age. 

He was one of thoſe, who might be called moderate 
Reformers, wiſhing to make no Farther alteration in the 
eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip, and even doctrine, than was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the introduction of piety and 
truth. Hence the Lutheran churches have departed leaſt 
of any, in external ceremonies, from the corruptions of 
the church of Rome. The motive of Luther, Finds, and 
other Reformers of that caſt, was undoubtedly good; but 
the effect was not anſwerable. The danger, in ſuch caſes, 
is, that the great bulk of the people, Bom ſuch ſtreſs 

id upon outward obſervances, will fall into the error o 


kaning entirely upon them, and ſo make that, which 
perhaps 
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perhaps might be originally intended for an help to devo- 
tion, the whole end and purpoſe of their attention. 
Fonas's death was exceedingly regretted by all the ood | 
men of that time; for ſuch a loſs to the church of Cris 
was not eaſily to be repaired, None but almighty grace 
could effect it; which has promiſed not to leave the 
church without faithful witnelſes to the end of time, Si 
berus, in his epitaph, ſaid of him; | 


" 2 ademtum 
Omnes judicii elegantioris, 
Et bonigue diri piigue : cala 
Ille, colloquio Dei, receptus, 
Et Chriſti fruitur beatus ore, 


— — the heavy loſs 
* All men bewail'd of pious mind, 
< All men of ſentiments refin'd : 
To heav'n he flew, at God's beheſt ; 
* And joyful there, among the bleſt, 
He views his Saviour face to face, 
And triumphs in redeeming grace,” 


He wrote, among other treatiſes, in defence of the mar- 
riage of prieſts, againſt Faber; upon the ſtudy of divinity; 
notes upon the as of the apoſtles; upon the death of 
Luther, againſt Wicelius; and he tranſlated into Latin 
ſeveral of Luther's works, | 

About this period, the goſpel flouriſhed in what is now 
called Pruſſia, under the miniſtry of three very great and 
excellent divines, Paulus Speratus, Poliander, and Briſmann, 
This laſt was a particular friend of Luther, and with the 
other two, his colleagues, fed the flock of Chriſt, and ſu- 
perintended the —. * in Pruſſia, above twenty years, 
About the latter end of their miniſtry, Ofander, who 
during Luther's life harmonized in all the great points 
with the other Reformers, left Norimberg, where he had 
long preached, and came into Pruffia. Here he ſtarted 
ſome opinions of his own upon the doctrine of juſtifica- 
tion, aſſerting, that man is not juſtified by faith, but by 
the ri icoufacls of Corif dwelling in us. Matters were 
wa ſo high, that Albert, duke of Prufſia, who had 
embraced Oſiander's opinion, baniſhed the other Refor- ; 
mers from his dominions. Oftander was juſtly cenſured 
by moſt of the proteſtants for making this breach in a 
moſt unſeaſonable time, and particularly for his ill treat- 
ment of Melancthon, to whom he returned abuſe and harſh- 
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for mildneſs and reaſon.” The truth is, that Offian» 
panes all his learning and abilities, ars to haye 
deen a very vain and intemperate man, affecting þigh- 
; language and manners, inſtead of that fimplicity 
| Which beconies the goſpel. He died at Komingfterg, in 
Pruſſia, on the very ſame day that the excellent C 

| 


+ Heaio departed this life at Stra/durgh. After his death. 
— Albert, - rh from a 0 — heal the Fry Semen 
, occaſioned by Ofiander and his ſectaries, or from the ſug- 
geſtions of Tome great and good men, cauſed a public 
reement to be made about the year 1556; and fo the 
— in that part of the world was ſettled in peace. 
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- HUGH LATIMER, 


BISHOP or WORCESTER, 


i | F this plain and pions, 45 well as moſt zealous, 

N divine, it may be ſaid, that he was one of the firſt 

and moſt uſeful Reformers of the church of England, 

He was deſcended of mean but honeſt parents at 1 

or Thurcaſton, near Mount Sorrel, in Leicgſterſbire, where 

is father lived in good reputation; and though he had no 

land of his own, but rented a ſmall farm of four pounds 

= à year at the utmoſt, yet, by fruguirg and' induſtry, and 


the advantage of a bargain, he brought up a lar 
family of daughters, beſides this bys al fon.» 


® In one of his court ſermons, in king Edward's time, our author, 
inveighing againſt the nobility and gentry, and ſpeaking of the mo- 

- deration of landlords a few years before, and the plenty in which their 
tenants lived, tells his audience, in his familiar way, that upon a 
farm of four pounds a year, at the utmoſt, his father tilled as much 
und as kept half a dozen men; that he had it ſtocked with a hun- 

ed ſheep and thirty come ; that he found the king a man and horſe, 
himſelf remembering to have buckled on his r's harneſs, when he 
went to Blackbeath; that he gave his daughters five pounds a-piece at 
marriage; that he lived hoſpitably among his neighbors, and was not 


backward in his alms to the poor, © And all this (ſaid he) he did of 
« the aid farm: Whereas he, that now hath it, pays ſixteen pounds 
by the year, or more, and is not able to do any thing for his prince, 
« for himſelf, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink to the 
& poor.” What would Latimer have faid of our preſent rack-rentin 

landlords, Who not only do not relieve, but procure means to grin 

the face of; the pot | 


Hugh, 
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Hugh, who was born in the farm-houſe about the year 


1470, in the eleventh. year of king Edward the Fourth, 
and put to the Dr t Thurcaſton, and after- 
wards at Leiceſter, took his learning ſo well, that it 
was determined to breed him to the church. With 
this view, as ſoon as he was fit, he was ſent to Cam- 
bridge, in 1484, where, at the uſual time, he took his 
degrees in arts, and, entering into prieſt's orders, behaved 
with remarkable zeal and warmth in defence of popery, 
his religion, againſt the reformed opinions, which had 
lately diſcovered themſelves in England. He heard thoſe 
new teachers with high indignation : He inveighed, pub- 
licly and . privately, againſt. the Reformers. He looked 
upon them in fo bad a light, that he declared he was of 
opinion, the laſt times, the day of judgement, and the 
end of the world, were now approaching. ** Impiety, he 
„ ſaid, was gaining ground apace ; and what lengths ma 
©© not men he expected to run, when they begin to queſ- 
tion even the infallibility of the pope?” If any, in- 
clined to the Reformation, and particularly good Mr. 
Stafford, divinity-lecturer in Cambridge, read lectures in 
the ſchools, Mr. Latimer was ſure to be there to drive 
out the ſcholars ; and, when he commenced batchelor of 
divinity, (Which was in the year 1515, when he was forty- 
five years of age) he took occaſion to give an open teſti- 
mony of his diſlike to their proceedings, in an oration, 
which he made againſt Philip Melan#hon, whom he treated 
with great ſeverity, for his “ impious innovations (as he 
„called them) in religion.” His zeal was ſo much 
taken notice of in the univerſity, that he was elected, in 
the next year, into the office of croſs-bearer in all public 
proceſſions; an employment which he accepted with re- 
verence, and diſcharged with becoming ſolemnity for the 
ſpace of ſeven years. | 

Among thoſe, who about this period favored the Re- 
formation, the moſt conſiderable was Mr. Thomas Bilney, 
whole life we have related to our Readers. 

It was Mr. Latimer's happineſs to be well acquainted 
with this good man, who had indeed long conceived very 
favorable ſentiments of him. He had known Latimer's 
life in the univerſity to be a life ſtrictly moral and de- 
vout; he aſcribed his failings to the genius of his reli- 
gion, and, notwithſtanding 2 more than ordinary zeal 
in the profeſſion of that religion, he could obſerve in him 
a very candid temper, pre} udiced by no ſiniſter views, and 
ag integrity, which gave him great hopes of his refor- 
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mation. Induced by theſe favorable appearances, Mr. 
Bilney failed not, as opportunities offered, to ſuggeſt 
many things to him about corruptions in religion in ge- 
neral, whence he uſed frequently to drop a hint concern- 
ing ſome in the Romiſb church in particular, till having 
prepared the way by degrees, he at length made an earn 

rſuaſion, that his friend would only endeavor to diveſt 
himſelf of his prejudices, and place the two fides of the 
queſtion before him. How Mr. Latimer at firft received 
theſe few declarations, and by what fteps he came to be 
ſettled in the truth of the goſpel, we haye no particular 
account ; only we find in poo, that his friend's ap 
plication had its deſired effect. This was in the year 
1523, when Latimer had nearly attained the fifty-third 
year of his age. 

Mr. Latimer no ſooner ceaſed from being a zealous 
papiſt, than he became, with the ſame zeal and integrity, 
a zealous proteſtant, very active in ſupporting and pro- 
pagating the reformed doctrine, and affiduous to make 
converts both in the town and univerſity. He preached 
in publie, exhorted in private, and every-where preſſed 
the neceſſity of true faith and holinefs, in oppoſition to 
thoſe outward performances, which were then eſteemed 
the very eſſentials of religion. A behavior of this kind 
was immediately taken notice of; Cambridge, no leſs than 
the reſt of this Ladd was entirely popiſh; every new 
opinion was watched with the utmoſt jealouſy; and Mr, 
Latimer ſoon perceived, how obnoxious he had made him- 
ſelf. The firſt remarkable oppoſition he met with from 
the popiſh party, was occaſioned by a courſe of ſermons 
he — during the Chriſtmas holidays, before the 
uniyerſity; in which he ſpoke his ſentiments with great 
freedom upon many opinions and uſages maintained and 
practiſed in the Romiſb church, and particularly inſiſted 
upon the great abuſe of locking up the ſcripture in an 
unknown tongue. Few of the tenets of popery were 
then —— in England, but ſuch as tended to a re- 
laxation of manners; tranſubſtantiation, and other points 
rather ſpeculative, ſtill held their dominion; Mr. Latimer 
therefore chiefly dwelt upon thoſe of immoral tendency, 
He ſhewed what true religion was ; that it was ſeated in 
the heart; and that, in compariſon with it, external ap- 
pointments were of no value, Great was the outcry 
occaſioned by theſe diſcourſes. 

The ſtate of religion at that time is well deſcribed, in 
the following words, gathered from the eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
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torians of the reign of king Henry the Eighth. The 
© cathedral clergy (ſay they) throughout the kingdom 
gave themſelves up wholly to idleneſs and — — 
© they decried and diſcouraged learning; affirming, that 
learning would bring in hereſy and all manner of miſ- 
© chief. The rural and RIG clergy were univerſally 
ignorant, ſlothful, idle, ſuperſtitious, proud, and vicious; 
« preaching, moſt of them, but once a quarter on a Sun- 
© day, and, but few; more than once a month, on the 
+ firſt Sunday thereof; In Lent, ſermons were more fre- 
Y Juant 3 but theſe uſually turned on abſtinence, con- 
feſſion, the neceſſity of corporal ſeverities, pilgrimages, 
© the enriching of the ſhrines, and the relics of the ſaints, 
© and the great uſe of indulgences. No pains were taken 
to inform the people of the hatefulneſs of vice, the 
© excellency of holineſs, or the wonderful love of Chrift, 
It was far otherwiſe on the holy or ſaints* days; for on 
© them the monks, and the friars, and others, would aſcend 
© the pulpit, and, inſtead of ſermons, harangue the 
ple on the merits, ſupererogations, and miracles; of the 
© ſaints, to the memory of whom the days were dedicated 
© magnifying their-relics, which they always took care to 
© inform them were laid up in ſuch and ſuch places... 
© The clergy in general were ſo proud and inſolent, that; 
if any man denied them any part of that tefpect; or of 
© thoſe advantages to which they pretended, he was pre- 
© ſently brought under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, and vexed 
© with impriſonments ; and articles in the ſpiritual courts 
© were exhibited againſt him.” | 
Learning was at a very low ebb, in both the univer- 
ſitiesg in the year 1526. Cambridge was then the ſeat and 
aſylum of ignorance, bigotry, and ſuperſtition ; and — 
teformed opinion and perſon was perſecuted with the mo 
inveterate hatred and zeal. Latimer had, by this time, 
through his daily and indefatigable ſearching of the ſcrip- 
tures of the Old and New — made himſelf a 
complete maſter of all the ſcriptural arguments, proper 
to confute the reigning errors of the church of Rome;— 
He ſpoke largely againſt the abominable ſuperſtition arid 
idle uſage of ſaying maſs in an unknown tongue, # 
ve. the moſt folid reaſons, why the ſcriptures of the 
Id and New Teſtaments ſhould be tranſlated into Eng- 
liſd, printed, and put into the hands of the moſt illiterate, 
This preaching of his had a very great effect; and, with - 
great truth, it may be ſaid, that we greatly owe, under 
| 202 God, 
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God; to Mr. Latimer the ineſtimable bleſſing of reading 
the bible in our own tongue. | 

Mr. Latimer now became a preacher of particular emi- 
nence, and diſplayed a remarkable addreſs in adapting 
himſelf to the capacities of the people. The orthodox 
clergy, obſerving him thus followed, thought it high time 
to oppoſe him openly. This taſk was undertaken by 
Dr. Buckingham, or 8 prior of the Black- Friars, 
who appeared in the pulpit againſt him, and with great 
dee and prolixity, ſhewed the dangerous tendency of 

r. Latimer's opinions; particularly, he inveighed againſt 
his heretical notions of having the ſcriptures in Engliſb; 
laying open the ill effects of ſuch an innovation. If 
© that hereſy, ſaid he, prevail, we ſhould ſoon ſee an end 
© of every thing uſeful among us. The plough-man, 
© reading that if he put his hand to the plough, and 
© ſhould happen to look back, he was unfit for the king- 
dom of God, would ſoon lay afide his labour; the 
© baker likewiſe reading, that a little leaven will corrupt 
© his lump, would give us very inſipid bread : The ſimple 
© man alſo finding — commanded to pluck out his 
eyes, in a few years we ſhould have the nation full of 
blind beggars. Mr. Latimer could not but ſmile at 
this ingenious reaſoning; and promiſed to balance ac- 
counts with the prior on the next Sunday, and to expoſe 
this ſolemn trifler. The whole univerfity accordingly 
met together on the next Sunday; as the news was gene- 
rally ſpread, that Mr. Latimer would preach. That vein 
of pleaſantry and humour which ran through all his 
words and actions, would here, it was imagined, have its 
full ſcope: And, to ſay the truth, the preacher was not 
a little conſcious of his own ſuperiority, To complete 
the ſcene, juſt before the ſermon began, prior Buckingham: 
himſelf entered the church with his cowl about his 
ſhoulders, and ſeated himſelf with an air of importance, 
before the pulpit. Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, re- 
capitulated the learned doctor's arguments, placed them 
in the ſtrongeſt light, and then rallied them with ſuch a 
flow of wit, and at the ſame time with ſo much good 
humour, that, without the appearance of ill-nature, he 
made his adverſary in the higheſt degree ridiculous. He 
then, with great addreſs, appealed to the people; de- 
ſcanted upon the low eſteem in which their holy guides 
had always held their underſtandings ; expreſſed the ut- 
moſt oftence at their being treated with ſuch contempt, 
and. wiſhed his honeſt countrymen might only have the 
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uſe of the ſcripture, till they ſhewed themſelves ſuch ' 
abſurd interpreters, as the prior had ſeemed to make them, 
He concluded his diſcourſe with a few obſervations upon 
ſcripture metaphors, <* A * manner of ſpeech, 
& he ſaid, was common in all languages:“ Repreſenta- 
tions of this kind were in daily uſe, and generally under- 
ſtood. Thus, for inſtance, continues he, (addreſſing 
„ himſelf to that part of the audience where the prior 
« was ſeated) when we ſee a fox painted preaching in a 
<« friar's hood, no body imagines that a fox is meant, but 
«that craft and hypocriſy are defctibed, which are ſo 
often found diſguiſed in that garb.” —— This pointed 
ridicule expoſed the poor prior to the laughter and con- 
tempt of every body; and, though we do not approve of 
humor or drollery in ſuch places, and upon fuch ſolemn 
occaſions, as the profeſſed worſhip of God, yet certainly 
he deſerved it. And it is probable, Mr. Latimer himſelf 
thought this levity unbecoming : For when one Venetus, a 
foreigner, not long after, attacked him again upon the ſame 
ſubject, and in a manner the moſt ſcurrilous and pro- 
voking, we find him uſing a graver ſtrain. He anſwers, 
like a ſcholar, what is worth anſwering, and, like a man 
of ſenſe, leaves the abſurd part to confute itſelf, Whe- 
ther he ridiculed, however, or reaſoned; with ſo much 
of the ſpirit of true oratory, conlidering the times, were 
his harangues animated, that they ſeldom failed of their 
intended effect; His raillery ſhut up friar Buckingham 
within his monaſtry; and his arguments drove Venetus 
from the univerſity, * * 

Theſe advantages increaſed the credit of the proteſtant 
party in Cambridge, of which Bilney and Latimer were ut 
the head. The meekneſs, gravity, and unaffected piety 
of the former, and the chearfulneſs, good-humour, and 
eloquence of the latter, wrought much upon the junior 
ſtudents. | | 

"Theſe things greatly alarmed the popiſh clergy : Of 
this ſort were all the heads of colleges, and indeed the 
ſenior part of the univerfity. Frequent convocations 
were held, tutors were admoniſhed to have a ſtrict eye 
over their pupils, and academical cenſures of all kinds 
were inflicted. But academical cenſures were found in- 
ſufficient. Mr. Latimer continued to preach, and _ 
(as they called it) to fpread. "I he heads of the popi 
party applied to the biſhop of EH, as their dioceſan; but 
that prelate was not a man for their purpoſe; he was a 
papiſt indeed, but moderate, He came to Cambridge, 
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aac examined the ſtate of religion; and, at their 
intreaty, preached ie heretics; but he would do no- 
thing farther. Only indeed he ſilenced Mr. Latimer. 
This occurred in the year 1529. But it gave no great 


* Check to the Reformers. There was at that time a pro- 


\ "pak prior in Cambridge, Dr. Barnes*, of the Auſtin- 
Friars: His monaſtry was exempt from epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, and being a great admirer of Mr. Latimer, he 
boldly licenſed him to preach there. Hither his party 
followed him; and the late oppoſition having greatly 
excited the curioſity of the people, the friars chapel was 
ſoon incapable of containing the crouds that attended: 
Among others, it is remarkable that the aforeſaid biſhop 
of Ely was often one of his hearers, and had the inge- 
tivouſneſs to declare, that Mr. Latimer was one of the 
beſt preachers lie had ever heard, and that he wiſhedz he 
bad the ſame grace and abilities for himſelf, 

The etedit to the proteſtant cauſe, which our pteacher 

d thus gained in the pulpit, he maintained by a holy 
life out of it. Mr. Bilney and he did not ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with acting unexceptionably, but were daily giving 
inſtatices of neſs, which malice could not ſcandalize, 
nor envy —— They viſited the priſoners; re- 
lieyed the poor, and fed the hungry. They wete always 
together concerting their ſchemes, The place where they 
uſed to walk, was long afterwards known by the name of 
the Heretics-Hill, Cambridge, at that time, was full of 
their good works; their charities to the poor, and friendly 
viſits to the ſick and unhappy, were common topics of 
diſcourſe, | | 

But theſe ſerved only to increaſe the heat of perſecu- 
tion from their adverſaries. Impotent themſelves, at 
finding their dioceſan either unable or unwilling to work 
their purpoſes, they determined upon an appeal to the 

igher powers; and heavy complaints were carried to 
court of the increaſe of hereſy, not without formal depo- 
ſitions againſt the principal abettors of it. 

The principal perſons, at this time concerned in eccles 
ſiaſtical affairs, were cardinal Wolſey, Warbam, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and Tun/tal, biſhop of London; and as 
Henry VIII. was now in expectation of having the buſi- 
neſs of his divorce ended in a regular way at Rome, he 
was careful to obſerve all forms of civility with the 

We have mentioned this excellent perſon in the life of Lather, 


p. 224. He loved the truth, and faffered for it with great boldneſs 
and conſtancy. 
popes 
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, The cardinal therefore erected a court, conſiſting 
of biſhops, divines, and canoniſts, to put the laws in 
execution againſt hereſy : Of this court Tunſial was made 
efident; and Bilney, Latimer, and one or two more, 
— called before him. Bilney was conſidered as the 
herefiarch, and againſt him chiefly the rigor of the court 
was levelled, and they ſycceeded fo far that he was pre- 
vailed upon to recant ; accordingly he hore his faggot (8 
token of recantation and penance), and was diff . 
As for Mr. Latimer, and the reſt, they had eaſier terms. 
Tunftal omitted no opportunities of ſhewing mercy, and 
was dextrous in finding them, The heretics, apon their 
diſmiffion, returned to Cambridge, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms by their friends. Amidſt this 
mutual joy, Bilney alone feemed unaffected ; he ſhunned 
the fight of his acquaintance, and received their congra- 
tulations with confuſion and bluſhes, In ſhort, he was 
ſtruck with remorſe for what he had done, grew melan- 
choly, and after leading a life for two years in all the 
ſeverity of an aſcetic, he reſolved (as we have ſeen ahaye) 
to acknowledge the truth unto death. | 
Bilney's ſuſferings, far from ſhacking the Reformation 
at Cambridge, inſpired the leaders of it with new _— 
Mr. Latimer began now to exert himſelf more than 
had yet done, and ſucceeded to that credit, which Mr. 
Bilney had fo long ſupported. He conſtantly preached i 
Dr, — church, and aſſiſted him in the diſchar 
his pO duty. Among other inſtances of his zeal and 
reſolution, he gave one which was indeed very remarkable: 
He had the courage to write to the king againſt a procla- 
mation then juſt publiſhed, forbidding the uſe of the þible 
in Engliſh, and other books on religious ſubjects. He 
had preached before his —— once or twice at Windſor, 
and had been taken notice of by him in a more affable 
manner, than that monarch uſually indulged towards his 
ſubjects. But whatever hopes of preferment his ſove- 
reign's favor might have raiſed in him, he choſe to put 
alt to the hazard, rather than omit what he thought his 
duty. He was generally confidered as one of the moſt 
eminent of thoſe, who . proteſtantiſm ; and there - 
fore thought it became him to be one of the moſt for- 
ward in oppoſing popery. His letter is the picture of an 
honeſt and ſincere heart; it was chiefly intended to point 
to the king the bad intention of the biſhops in procurin 
the proclamation, and concluded in thefe terms: Ac- 
* cept, gracious ſoyereign, without diſpleaſure, wy 1 
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„ have written; I thought it my duty to mention thoſe 
* things to your majeſty, No perſonal quarrel, as God 
„ ſhall Judge me, haye I with any man; I wanted only 
, to induce. your majeſty to conſider well what kind of 
40 perſons, you have about you, and the ends for which 
% they counſel. Indeed, great prince, many of them, 
& or, they are much ſlande red, have very private ends. 
“ God grant your, majeſty may ſce through all the de- 
<« ſigns of. x; men, and be in all things equal te the 
high office with which you are — . Wherefore, 
. #**. pracious king, remember yourſelf, have pity upon 
„your own ſoul, and think that the day is at hand, 
« when you ſhall give account of your office, and of 
the blood that hath been ſhed by your ſword; In the 
& which day, that your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſtly, and 
„ not be aſhamed, but be clear and ready in your reckon- 
£« ing; and have your pardon ſealed with the blood of 
our Saviour Chrift, which alone ſerveth at that day, is 
« my daily prayer to Hin, who ſuffered death for our 
% ins. The uit of God preſerve you!“ 
Though the influence of the popiſh party then pre- 
ailed ſo far, that this letter produced no effect: Vet the 

| {=o no way diſpleaſed, received it not only with tem- 
er, but with great condeſcenſion, graciouſly thanking 
95 for his well- intended advice. The king loved fin- 
cerity and openneſs; and Mr. Latimer's plain and ſimple 
manner had before made a favorable impreſſion upon him, 
which this letter contributed not a little to ſtrengthen; 
and the part he acted in promoting the eſtabliſhment of 
the king's ſupremacy, in 1535, rivetted him in the royal 
favor. Dr. Butts, the king's phyſician, being ſent to 
 Gambridge on that occaſion, and upon the affair of the 
king's divorce, began immediately to pay his court to the 
proteſtant party, from whom the king expected , moſt 
unanimity in his favor. Among the. firſt, he made his 
application to Mr. Latimer, as à perſon moſt likely to 
ſexve him; begging that he would collect the opinions 
of his friends in 2 caſe, and do his utmoſt to bring 
over thoſe of moſt eminence, who were ſtill inclined to 
the papacy. , Mr. Latimer, being a thorough friend to 
the cauſe he was to ſolicit, undertook it with his uſual 
zeal, and diſcharged himſelf. ſo much to the ſatisfaction 
of the doctor, that, when that gentleman. returned to 
court, he took Mr. Latimer along with him, in the 
_ deſign, no doubt, of procuring him à proper confi. 
deration, e | . 
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About this time a perſon was riſing into power, who 
became his chief friend and — lord — 
who, — a friend to the Reformation, encouraged of 


courſe ſuch churchmen, as moſt inclined towards it. 
Among thoſe was Mr. Latimer, for whom his patroft very 
ſoon obtained the beneſice of We/t-Kingiton, in Wilthire, 
whither he reſolved, as ſoon as poſſible, to repair, and 
keep a conſtant reſidence, His friend Dr. Butts, ſur- 
prone at this reſolution, did what he could to diſſuade 
im from it: © You are deſerting, ſaid he, the faireſt op- 
« portunities of making your fortune: The prime miniſter 
< intends this only as an earneſt of his future favours, and 
vill certainly in time do great things for you. But it 
© is the manner of courts to conſider them as provided 
for, who ſeem to be ſatisfied ; and, take my word for 

it, an abſent claimant ſtands but a poor chance amon 
< rivals, who have the advantage of being preſent.” Thus 
the old courtier adviſed, But theſe arguments hid no 
weight. He was heartily tired of the court, where he ſaw 
ſo much debauchery and irreligion, without being able 
to oppoſe them; having neither authority nor talents, 

he thought, to reclaim the great. The great deſi 

however, of lord Cromwell and Dr. Butts in procuri = 

timer this proviſion was, to encourage him in ain 
them by his oratory among the people, in their — 
of rendering the king's ſupremacy and divorce acceptable 

to the public. He was then the moſt diligent and popular 
preacher in the kingdom, and they wi for the exerciſe 
of his talents in and about London. But Latimer's views 
were of another kind. He thirſted for the ſalvation of 
ſouls; and, next to that conſideration, he wiſhed to retire 
from the buſtle of a court, where he had with the deepeſt 
concern beheld every vice triumphant, and malice, envy, 
detraction, and vanity, carrying all before them. . 
He left the palace, therefore, and entered immediately 
upon the duties of his pariſh, Nor was he ſatisfied 
within thoſe limits; he extended his labors throughout 
the county, where he obſerved the paſtoral care moſt neg- 
lected, having for that purpoſe obtained a general licence 
from the univerſity of Cambridge. As his manner of 
preaching was very popular in thoſe times, the yon 
every where were gladly d for him; and at — 
where he often preached, he was much countenanced by 
the magiſtrates, But this reputation was too much for 
the popiſh clergy to ſuffer z and their oppoſition fuſt broke 
out at Briſtol, The mayor had appointed him to preach 
| 3D there 
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there on Haſter- day. Public notice had been given, and 
all people were pleaſed ; when ſuddenly there came out 
an order from the biſhop, prohibiting any one to preach 
there without his licence. The clergy of the place waited 
upon Mr. Latimer, informed him of the biſhop's order, 
and, knowing that he had no ſuch licence, were ex- 
* tremely ſorry, that they were, by. that means, deprived 
of the pleaſure of hearing an excellent diſcourſe from 
him.“ Mr. Latimer received their compliment with a 
ſmile; for he had been apprized of the affair, and well 
knew, that theſe were the very perſons who had written 
to the biſhop againſt him. | 

Their — became afterwards more public ; the 
5 were made uſe of to ſpread their invectives againſt 
him, and ſuch liberties were taken with his character, that 
he thought it neceſſary to juſtify himſelf, and accordingly 
called upon his maligners to accuſe him publicly before 
the mayor of Hriſtol- And, with all men of candor, he 
was juſtified; for when that magiſtrate convened both 
Parties, and put the accuſers upon producing legal proof 
of what they had ſaid, nothing of that kind appeared 
but the whole accuſation was left to reſt upon the un- 
certain evidence of ſome hearſay information. 

His enemies however were not thus filenced. The 
party againſt him became —. ſtronger, and more in- 
famed; It conſiſted, in general, of the country prieſts in 
thoſe parts, headed by — divines of more eminence. 
Theſe perſons, after mature deliberation, drew up articles 
againſt him, extracted chiefly from his ſermons; in which 
he was charged with fpeaking lightly of the worſhip of 
« fairts;” with ſaying, „there vras no material fire in 
hell,“ and that “ he would rather be in purgatory 
than in Lollard's tower.” This charge being laid be- 
fore the biſhop of London, that prelate cited Mr. Latimer 
to appear before him; and, when he appealed to his own 
ordinary, a eitation was obtained out of Narham's (the 
archbiſhop's) court, where the biſhop of London and ſome 
other biſhops were commiſſioned to examine him. 

An archiepiſcopal citation brought him neceſſarily to 
a compliance. His friends would have had him fly from 
it; but their perſuafions were in vain. He ſet out for 
London in the depth of winter, and under a ſevere fit of 
the ſtone and cholic, and in the ſixty-faxth year of his 
age; but he was more diſtreſſed at the thoughts of leavin 
his pariſh expoſed to the popiſh clergy, who he — 
might undo in his abſence and detention, what . 
r 6 itherto 
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hitherto done. On his arrival at London, a court of 
biſhops and canoniſts were ready to receive him; where, 
inſtead of being examined, as he expected, about his 
ſermons, a paper was put into his hands, which he was 
ordered to ſubſcribe, declaring his belief in the efficacy 
of maſſes for the ſouls in pur * of prayers to the 
dead ſaints, of pilgrimages to their ſepulchres and relics, - 
the pope's power to forgive fins, the doctrine of merit, 
the ſeven ſacraments, and the worſhip. of images: And, 
when he refuſed to fign it, the archbiſhop, with a frown, 
begged he would conſider what he did. We intend not, 
* fays he, Mr. Latimer, to be hard upon you; we diſmiſs 
© you for the preſent ; take a copy of the articles, examine 
them carefully, and God grant that, at our next meet- 
ing, we may find each other in better temper.“ The 
next and ſeveral ſucceeding meetings, the ſame ſcene was 
acted over again. He continued inflexible; and they con- 
tinued to diſtreſs him. Three times every week they 
regularly ſent for him, with a view either to draw. ſame- 
thing from him by captious queſtions, or to teize him at 
length into — Of one of theſe. examinations 
he youu us the following account: I was brought out, 
£* ſays he, to be examined in the ſame chamber as be- 
fore; but, at this time, it was ſomewhat altered: For, 
£* whereas, before, there was a fire in the chimney, now 
© the fire was taken away, and an arras hanged. over the 
„ chimney, and the table ſtood near the chimney's end. 
«© "There was, among theſe biſhops that examined me, one 
with whom I have been very familiar, and whom I took 
for my. great friend, an aged man, and he ſat next the 
table-end. Then, among other queſtions, he put forth 
one, a very ſubtle and crafty. one; and when I ſhquld 
* make anſwer: I pray you, Mr, Latimer, ſaid he, 
* ſpeak out, I am very thick of hearing, and there be 
many that fit far off,” I marvelled at this, that I was 
„ bidden to ſpeak out, and began to miſdeem, and gave 
an ear to the chimney; and there I heard a pen plainly 
„ ſcratching behind the cloth. — They had appointed one 
„there to write all my anſwers, that I ſhould not ſtart 
„from them. God was my good Lord, and gave me 
« anſwers; I could neyer elſe have eſcaped them.” At 
length he was tired out with ſuch uſage ; and, when. he 
was next ſummoned, inſtead. of going himſelf, he ſent a 


letter to the archbiſhop; in which, with great freedom, 
he tells him, that the treatment he had of late met with, 
had fretted him into ſuch a diſorders as rendered him unfit 
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to attend that day that, in the mean time, he could not 
help taking this op — with his grace, 
for detaining him ſo long the diſcharge of his duty 
that it ſeemed to him moſt unaccountable, that they, who 
never preached themſelves,” ſhould hinder others—that, 
as for their examination of him, he really could not 
imagine what they aimed at; they pretended one thi 
in the beginning, and another in the progreſs—that, if 
his ſermoris were what gave offence, which he perfuaded 
himſelf were neither contrary to the truth, nor to any 
carion of the church, he was ready to anſwer whatever 
might be thought exceptionable in them—that he wiſhed 
a little more regard might be had to the judgement of 
the people; and that a diſtinction might be made between 
the ordinances of God and man—that if fome abuſes in 
religion did prevail, as was then — ſuppoſed, he 
thought preaching was the beſt means to diſcountenance 
them—that he withed all paſtors might be obliged to per- 
form their duty; but that, however, liberty might be 
given to thoſe who were willing that, as for the articles 
propoſed to him, he begged to be excuſed from ſubſcribing 
them; while he lived, he never would abet ſuperſtition z 
and that, laſtly, he hoped the archbiſhop would excuſe 
what he had written—he knew his duty ta his ſuperiors, 
and would practiſe it; but, in that caſe, he thought a 
ſtronger obligation laid upon him. 

The biſhops ſtill continued their perſecution, till their 
ſchemes were fruſtrated by an unexpected hand. The 
king being informed, moſt probably by lord CromwelPs 
means, of Mr. Latimer's ill uſage, interpoſed in his be- 
half, and reſcued him out of the hands of his enemies. 
A figure of ſo much ſimplicity, and ſuch an apoſtolic 
appearance as his at court, did not fail to ſtrike queen 
Ann Boleyn, who was the favorite wife of Henry, and a 
great friend to the reformed religion. This unfortunate 
queen mentioned him to her friends, as a perſon, in her 
Opinion, as'well qualified, as any ſhe had ſeen, to forward 
the Reformation; the principles of which ſhe had imbibed 
from her youth. Lord Cromwell raiſed our preacher ſtil] 
higher in her eſteem, and they both joined in an earneſt - 
recommendation of him far a biſhopric to the king, who, 
remembering probably the fincerity of his letter to him, 
did not want much folicication in his favor. It happened 
that the ſees of Worcefter and Saliſpury were at that time 
vacant, by the deprivation of Ghinuccis and Campegio, 
two Italian biſhops, who fell under the king's diſpleaſure, 
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his rupture with Rome. The x 
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procure this promotion, ed upon it as the wo 
of providence, and accepted it without much perſuaſion, 
Indeed he had met with ſo very rough a check already, as 
a private clergyman, and ſaw before him ſo hazardous a 

roſpe& in his old ſtation, that he —_—_ it neceſſary, 
th for his own ſafety, and for the fake of being of more 
ſervice to the goſpel, to avail himſelf of ſuch an ac+ 
quiſition of refuge and of power. Accordingly, his 
— were diſconcerted in their — — = — La- 
timer being out of their power uitte oughts 
of — 2 for the preſent, . , 
All the hiſtorians of theſe times mention him as a per- 
_ fon remarkably zealous in the — of his new office, 

and tell us, that, in overlooking the clergy of his dioceſe, 
he was uncommonly active, warm and reſolute, and 
fided in his eccleſiaſtical court in the ſame ſpirit, In 
writing, he was frequent and obſervant; in ordaining 
ſtrict and wary; in preaching indefatigable 3 in reprovin 
and exhorting ſevere and perſuaſive, Thus far he coul 
act with authority; but in other things he found himſelf 
under difficulties. The popiſh ceremonies gave him great 
offence z and he neither durſt, in times fo dangerous and 
unſettled, lay them entirely aſide, nor, on the other hand, 
was he willing entirely to retain them, In this dilemma, 
his addreſs was admirable; he inquired into their origin 
and when he found any of them, as ſome were, derived 
from a good meaning, he took care to inculcate their 
original, though itſelf a corruption, in the room of a 
more corrupt practice. Thus, he put the =__ in mind, 
when holy bread and water were diſtributed, that theſs 
elements, which had long been thought endowed with a 
kind of magical influence, were nothing more than ap- 
—— to the two ſacraments of the Lord's Supper and 

aptiſm. The former, he ſaid, reminded us of Chri/f's 
death; and the latter was only a ſimple repreſentation of 
being purified from ſin. By thus reducing popery to its 
firſt principles, he improved in ſome meaſure, a bad ſtock, 
by lopping from it ſome fruitleſs excreſcenſes. 

While his endeavors to reform were thus confined to 
his dioceſe, he was called upon to exert them in a more. 
public manner, by a ſummons to parliament and convo- 
cation, in 1536. This ſeſſion was thought a eriſis by the 

t party; at the head of which ſtood the lord 
muell, whoſe favor with the king was now in _ 
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ridian. Next to him in power was Cranmer, archbiſhog 
of Canterbury; after whom our biſhop of Worcefter was the 
moſt conſiderable man; to whom were added the biſhops 
of Ely, Rocheſter, Hereford, Saliſbury, and St. David's. 
On the other hand, the popiſh party was headed by Lee, 
archbiſhop of York, Gardiner, Stokeſley, and Tunſtal, bi- 
ſhops of Hinchefter, London, and Durham. may 
p The convocation was opened on the ninth of June, and, 
as -uſual, by a ſermon, or rather an oration, ſpoken at 
the appointment of Cranmer by our good biſhop of Mor- 
ceſter, whoſe eloquence was at this time every where fa- 
mous. Many warm debates paſſed in this aſſembly, the 
reſult whereof was, that four ſacraments out of the-ſeven 
were concluded to be inſignificant. But, as the biſhop 
f Worceſter made no figure in them, for debating was not 
8 talent; it is beſide the purpoſe of this memoir to enter 
into a detail of the ſeveral tranſactions of it. We ſhall 
only add, that an animated attempt was at this time made 
to get him and Cromiuell ſtigmatized by ſome public cen- 
ſure; but they were too — eſtabliſhed to fear any open 
attack from their enemies, e Heat , 
In the mean while, the biſhop of Morceſter, highly fa- 
tished- with the proſpect of the times, repaired to his 
dioceſe, having made no longer ftay in London than was 
abſolutely neceſſary. He had no talents, and he knew he 
had none, for ſtate affairs; and therefore he meddled not 
with them. It is upon that account, that biſhop Burnet 
ſpeaks in a very flight manner of his public character at 
this time: But it is certain, that he never deſired to ap- 
pear in any public character at all, His whole ambition 
was to 2 the paſtoral functions of a biſhop, neither 
aiming to diſplay the abilities of a ſtateſman, nor thoſe of 
a courtier. How very ynqualified he was to ſupport the 
latter of the characters, will ſufficiently appear from the 
following ſtory.—It was the cuſtom in thoſe days for the 
biſhops to. make preſents to the king on new-year's-day, 
and many of them would preſent very liberath » propor- 
2 their gifts to their expectancies. Among the reſt, 
the biſhop of Zorcefter, being at this time in town, waited 
upon the king with his offering; but, inſtead of a purſe 
of gold, which was the common oblation, he preſented a 
New Teſtament, with a leaf doubled down, in a very 
conſpicuous manner, to this paſlage : J/horemongers and 
edulterers God will judge. 

Henry VIII. made as little uſe of a good judgement 
as any man eyer did, His whole reign was one continued 
| | rotation 
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totation of violent paſſions, which rendered him a mere 


machine in the hands. of his miniſters; and he among 
them, who could make the moſt artful addreſs to the paſ- 
ſion of the day, carried his point. Gardiner, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, was juſt returned from Germany, having ſuc- 


ceſsfully - negotiated ſome commiſſions, which the king 


had greatly at heart, In 1539, when the parhament was 
called to confirm the ſeizure and ſyrrendry of the mo- 
naſteries, that ſubtle [miniſter took his opportunity, and 
ſucceeded in prevailing upon his majeſty to do ſomething 
towards reſtoring the old religion, as being moſt advan- 
tageous for his views in the preſent ſituation of Europe. 
In this ſtate of affairs, the biſhop of Worcefter received 
his ſummons to parliament, and, ſoon after his arrival in 
town, he was accuſed before the King of preaching a ſe- 
ditious ſermon: The fermon was preached at court; and 
the preacher, according to his cuſtom, had been unqueſ- 
tionably ſevere enough (or rather conſcientiouſly faithful} 
againſt whatever he obſerved amiſs. The king had called 
together feveral biſhops, with a view to conſult them 
upon ſome points of religion, When they had all given 
their opinions, and were about to be diſmiſſed, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter (for it was moſt probably he) kneeled down 
and accuſed the biſhop of Morceſter as above mentioned, 
The biſhop being called. upon by the king, with ſome 
ſternneſs, to vindieats himſelf, was ſo far from denying, 
or even palliating, what he had ſaid, that he boldly juſ- 
tified it; and turning to the king, with that noble un- 
concern, which a good. conſcience inſpires, made this 
anſwer: I never thought myfelf worthy, nor did I ever 
« ſue to be a preacher before your grace; but I was called 
© to it, and would be willing, if you miſlike it, to give 
place to my betters ; for I grant there be a great many 
„ more worthy of the room, than I am. And if it be 
« your grace's pleaſure to allow them for preachers, I 
% could be content to bear their books after them. But 
“if your grace allow me for a preacher, I would deſire 
© you to give me leave to diſcharge my conſcience, and 
c to frame my doctrine, according to my audience. I 
© had been a very dolt indeed, to have preached ſo at the 
* borders of your realm, as I preach before your grace.“ 
The greatneſs of this anſwer baffled his accuſer's malice 
the ſeverity of the king's countenance. changed into a 
gracious ſmile, and the biſhop was diſmiſſed with that 
obliging freedom, which this monarch never uſed but to 
thoſe whom he eſteemecd. __ 
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the neceſſity of a tranſlation in lear tongue, 
may juſtly conclude, he had no little hand in 
king commiſhoned only Grafton the printer to print it, 
and he printed fifteen hundred of them at his own 
and the king by proclamation, according to the advice 
archbiſhop Cranmer, and alſo of Latimer, allowed every 
one to read it. Gromwel! procured this great privilege z 
and Cranmer publicly rejoiced to ſee this day of - 
mation, which he concluded was riſen now in England, 
© ſince the light of God's word did ſhine over it without 
© any cloud.“ This he declared in a letter to Cromwell, 
Latimer was a true biſhop indeed ! for he not only 
hed the goſpel of Chri/t faithfully and diligently, but 
watched over his di „ and care, if poſſible, to 
right all thoſe poor perſons who were impoſed upon or 


hardly uſed by their great and wealthy overbearing neigh - 


bors. It ſeems, days For, there lived a certain gentle- 
man in Warwickſhire, 'in that part of it which lies within 
the dioceſe of Worcefter, who had wronged a poor man 
his neighbor, though he had kept within the literal 
ſenſe of the law. The gentlemen had a large eſtate in the 
county, and his brother was alſo in the commiſſion of 
the peace; and theſe two over-awed and cowed the whole 
neighborhood, for many miles round. The poor man, 
not knowing what to do, at length applied to his -own 
dioceſan, told him the whole ſtory, and the manner in 
which he was oppreſſed. Latimer heard, pitied the poor 
man's caſe, and promiſed him be would, if poſſible, ſee 
him redreſſed. — Latimer wrote a very long 
letter to the parties, reproved them ſharply for the injur) 

they had done the man, and required them ſpeedily to do 
him juſtice, They replied to the biſhop, and told him; 
6 They had done only what was right, and would abide 
* by ic: That as for the ſufferer the law was open; and 
< as for his lordſhip, they could not but think he inter- 
« fered very impertinently in an affair which did not con- 
4 cern him.” Latimer never eſpouſed a cauſe but he 
would go through with it; and therefore, finding that the 
gentlemen did not proceed readily to right his client, as 
we may call the poor man, he ſent them a ſecond letter, 
acquainting them in few words: That if the cauſe of 
„ complaint was not forthwith removed, he certainly 
would himſelf lay the whole affair before the king. 

This Latimer certainly would have done, (as he was then 


going 
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poing to Lond on the following occaſion) if he had not 
n prevented, by their making the poor man that re- 
ſtitution and ſatisfaction he required; bel 
As Latimer was the champion of the doctrine of the 
king's ſupremacy, he was, about this time, fent for to 
London, in order to reclaim one Forreft, an obſervant 
friar, who had denied the __ ſupremacy, and alſo the 
goſpel. Latimer did all that lay in his power, atid ſtudied 
every way he could imagine to cauſe the friar to recant 
for, it ſeems, Henry had, till he denied his fupremacy, a 
very great reſpect for him. However, Forreft could not 
by any arguments or perſuaſions be induced to recant, 
and therefore the day came when he was to be put to 
death in 1” 0099 The lords 'of the council came thi- 
ther, on the day, to offer Forreft his pardon, if he would 
abjure. Latimer alſo, on this occaſion; preached a ſermon; 

rein he endeavored to eonfute his errors, and beg 

of him to recant ; but he continued till in his former 
bpinions: He was hanged to the ſtake with a great chain 
about his middle, and ſo was burnt. | 

About this time Latimer, together with eighteen other 
biſhops; all that were then in England, drew up and 
figned a declaration againſt the pope's eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, which concludes with theſe words: That the 
© people ought to be inſtructed, that Chrift did expreſsly 
© forbid his apoſtles or their ſucceſfors to take to them 
© ſelves the power of the ſword, or the authority of 
kings; and that if the biſhop of Rome, or any other 
© biſhop, aſſumed ſuch power, he was a tyrant and art 
© uſurper of other men's rights; and a ſubverter of the 
© kingdom of Chrift.” | | | 
| Soon after another declaration was drawn up and ſigned 
by our biſhop and ſeven others, to ſnew, That, by the 
* commiſſton which Chriſt gave to churchmen, they were 
© only miniſters of his goſpel; to inſtru& the people in 
© the purity of the faith : But that, by other places of 
* ſcripture; the authority of Chriſtian princes; over all 
© their ſubjects, as well biſhops and prieſts; as others; 
© was alſo clear. And that the biſhops and prieſts have 
© charge of ſouls within their cures ; power to adtuniſter 
© ſacraments, and to teach the word of God: To the 
* which word of God; Chriſtian princes' acknowledge 


© themſelves ſubject; and that in caſe the biſhops be 
* ligent, it is the Chriſtian prince's office to fee them gs 
* their duty.“ ; 
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This year alſo the priory of Great Malverne (now 
written Malverin major in Eon) in Worceſterſhire, was 
ſuppreſſed. At the ſuppreſſion, Latimer with an earneſt 
deſire recommended to Cromwell, who was the king's vicar- 
neral, that that houſe might ſtand, not in monkery, but 
10 as to be converted to preaching, ſtudy and prayer. 
And the good prior was willing to compound for his 
houſe by a preſent of five hundred marks to the king, and 
of two hundred to Cromwell. He is commended for being 
an old worthy man, a good houſe-keeper, and one that 
daily fed many poor people. To this Latimer adds, his 
farther deſire and recommendation to the vicar-general, 
% Alas, my good Lord! ſhall we not ſee two or three in 
<« every ſhire, changed to ſuch remedy.” He wiſhed, 
but in vain ; the monaſtries were diſſolved, and the mon 
miſapplied. Indeed Cranmer and Latimer wanted their 
lands and riches to be applied to found ſeminaries in every 
cathedral, for the training up youth for the miniſtry, 
under the eye and tuition of every biſhop, to be tranſ- 
planted into the ſeveral cures in each dioceſe as occaſion 
ſerved. | | | 
In this parliament paſſed the famous act, as it was cal- 
led, of the fix articles; which was no ſooner publiſhed, 
than it gave an univerſal alarm to all fayorers of the Re- 
formation“; and, as the biſhop of Worcefter could not 
give his vote for the act, he thought it wrong to hold any 
office in a church, where ſuch terms of communion were 
required, He therefore reſigned his biſhoprict, and re- 
tired into the country, where he reſided during the heat 
of that perſecution which followed upon this act; and 
thought of nothing for the remainder of his days but a 
ſequeſtered life. He knew the ſtorm, which was up, could 
not ſoon be appeaſed, and he had no inclination to truſt 
himſelf in it. But, in the midſt of his ſecurity, an un- 
happy accident carried him again into the tempeſtuous 


' © Theſe articles were, 1. In the ſacrament of the altar, after the 
conſecration, there remains no ſubſtance of bread and wine, but the 
natural body and blood of Chriff, 2. Vows of chaſtity ought to be 
obſerved, 3. The uſe of private maſſes is to be continued. 4. Com- 
munion in both kinds is not neceſſary. * 5. Priefts muſt not marry, 
6. Auricular confeſſion is to be retained in the church, 

+ It is related of him, that when he came from the parliament- 
houſe to his lodgings, he threw off his robes, and leaping up, declared 
to thoſe who ſtood about him, that he thought himſelf lighter than 
ever he found himſelf before. The ſtory is not unlikely, as it is much 
in character; a vein of pleaſantry and good humour accompanying the 
moſt ſerious actions of his life. 

3 weather 


weather that was abroad. He received a bruiſe by the fall 
of a tree, and the contuſion was ſo dangerous, that he 
was obliged to ſeek out for better aſſiſtance than could be 
afforded him by the unſkilful ſurgeons of thoſe parts. 
With this view he repaired to London; where he had the 
ſorrow to ſee the fall of his patron, the lord Cromwell ; 
a loſs which he was ſoon made ſenſible of. Gardiner's 
emiſſaries quickly found him out in his concealment, and 
ſomething, that ſomebody had ſomewhere heard him ſay againſt 
the ſix articles, being alledged againſt him, he was ſent 
to the tower; where, without any judicial examination, 
he ſuffered, 'through one pretence or another, a cruel im- 
priſonment for the remaining fix years of king Henry's 


reign. ; 

He was now in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, Here 
Latimer was confined, together with the biſhop of Chiche/- 
ter, but not ſo ſtrictly as that his friends might not come 
and ſee, and converſe with him. Neither Henry, nor 
Gardiner, had any deſign on his life; but the king had 
done with him, that is to ſay, Latimer had ſerved his 
majeſty*s purpoſe in eſtabliſhing the grand and fundamen- 
tal doctrine of his ſupremacy in England over all perſons 
as well eccleſiaſtical as civil; and this prince was of fo 
ungrateful.a temper that he cared not afterwards for the 
man who had faithfully ſerved him; and this doth moſt 
flagrantly appear in his beheading Sir Thomas More, his 
cruel uſage of Wolſey, and his barbarous, illegal and unjuſt 


treatment of Cromwell. | { 


Our good biſhop therefore, conſidering the diſpoſiti 
of king Henry, had mild uſage; but here he lived him- 
ſelf, he ſays, „in the daily expectation of being called 
* to be put to death, becauſe at this time there was held 
66 a ſeffion in Newgate once every three weeks, and exe- 
<« cutions were as frequent.“ This he tells us in his 
fourth ſermon preached before king Edward VI. at which 
time he begs of the king, that as there was then no par- 
ticular perſon, as he whom we now call ordinary, to 
inſtru and pray with the unhappy criminals, there might 
be ſome one appointed thereto of learning and diligence 
for, continues he, „many of them are caſt away for 
« want of inſtruction, and die in 3 for lack of 
« preaching.“ And on this occaſion, and in this reign, 
a chaplain was appointed to do the abovementioned duties; 
and therefore it may juſtly be concluded, that this office 
was conſtituted purſuant to his advice. 
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In the diſcharge of his epiſcopal duty, we are told by 
the hiſtorians of this time, that he was remarkably and 
exemplarily zealous. He was a right biſhop, à Paul, 
Timothy, a Titus, and as ſuch he continually A 
his. clergy, exciting them to perform the duties of their 
functions, and he took care, at leaſt, to oblige them to 
a legal performance of preaching, adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments, viſitation of the ſack, and priſoners, &. 
There was no part of his dioceſe but he viſited, not in a 
ſuperficial and cuſtomary manner, but rather in the pri- 
mitive and apoſtolic mode. With the ſame reſolution he 
preſided in his own courts, and he either rooted out ſuch 
crimes as were there cognizable, or drove them into holes 
and corners. He never ordained any perſon to the ſacred 
offices, but ſuch as he examined himſelf, and knew to 
be duly qualified. 

Immediately upon the change of goyernment under king 
Eaward VI. he and all others, who were impriſoned in 
the ſame cauſe, were ſet at liberty; and biſhop Latimer, 
whoſe old friends were now in power, was received by 
them with every mark of affection ; and he would have 
found no difficulty in diſpoſſeſſing Heath, in every reſpect 
an inſignificant man, who had ſucceeded to his biſhopric ; 
But he had other ſentiments ; he neither would make ſuit 
himſelf, nor ſuffer his friends to make any for his reſto- 
ration, However, this was done by the parliament, who, 
after ſettling the national concerns, ſent up an addreſs 
to the protector to reſtore him. The protector was ve 
well inclined, and propoſed the reſumption to Mr. Lati- 
mer, as a point which he had very much at heart ; but 
Latimer perſevered in the negative, alledging his great 
age, and the claim he had from thence to a private life. 
And it may be readily believed, that no man ever ſaid 
Nole epiſcopari, with more ſincerity. 

_ Having thus rid himſelf of all entreaty on this head, 
he accepted an invitation from his friend archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, and took up his reſidence at Lambeth, where he led 
a yery retired life, being chiefly employed in hearing the 
complaints and redreſſing the injuries of poor people, 
And indeed his character, for ſervices of this kind, was 
ſo univerſally known, that ſtrangers from every part of 
England would reſort to him; fo that he had as crouded 
a levee as a miniſter of ſtate, And ſure no one was better 
qualified to undertake the office of redreſſing injuries: 
His free reproofs, joined to the integrity of his life, had 
# great effect upon thoſe in the higheſt ſtations; * 

; | | : 
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is own independence and backwardneſs of aſking. 
mg for himſelf, allowed him greater liberty in ing 

for others, | 
In theſe employments he ſpent more than two 
interfering as little as poſſible in any public tranſaction, 
only he aſſiſted the archbiſhop in compoſing the homilies 
which were ſet forth by authority in t ear of king 
Edward: He was alſo appointed to preach the lent ſermons 
before his majeſty; which office he performed during the 
three firſt years of his reign, of 
As to his ſermons, which are ſtill extant, they are in- 
deed far enough from being exact pieces of compoſition 
t his ſimplicity and low familiarity, his humor — 
gibing drollery, were well adapted to the times; and his 
oratory, according to the mode of eloquence at that 
day, was exceedingly popular. His action and manner of 
reaching too were very affecting; and no wonder, fog 
he ſpoke immediately from his heart. His abilities, how+ 
ever, as an orator, made only the inferior part of his cha- 
rater as a preacher : What particularly recommends him 
is that noble and apoſtolic zeal, which he exerts in the 
cauſe of truth. G | 
But in the diſcharge of this duty a ſlander paſſed upog 
him, which being taken up by a low hiſtorian of thoſe 
times, hath — its way into theſe. The matter of it 
is, that, after the lord high admiral's attainder and exe- 
cution, which happened about this time, he publicly 
defended his death in a ſermon before the king ; that he 
aſperſed his character; and that he did it merely to pay 
a ſervile compliment to the protector, The firſt part of 
the charge is true; but the ſecond and third are falſe. 
As to his aſperſing the admiral's character; his character 
was ſo bad, there was no room for aſperſion: His trea- 
ſonable practices too were notorious, and though the pro- 
ceeding againſt him by a bill in parliament, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe times, may be deemed inequitable; 
yet he paid no more than a due forfeit to the laws of his. 
country. However, his death occaſioned great clamour, 
and was made uſe of by the lords of the oppoſition (for 
he left a yery diſſatisfied party behind him) as a handle 
to raiſe a popular odium againſt the protector, for whom 
Mr, Latimer had always a high eſteem, He was morti- 
fed, therefore, to ſee ſo invidious and baſe an oppoſition 
thwarting the ſchemes of ſo public-ſpirited a man; anc 
endeayored to leſſen the odium, by ſhewing the admiral's 
Ph, Fance 
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character in its true light, from ſome anecdotes not com- 
monly known. | l 
Upon the revolution which happened at court, after 
the death of the duke of Samerſet, Latimer ſeems to have 
retired into the country, and made uſe of the king's 
licence as a general preacher in thoſe parts, where Ye 
thought his labors might be moſt ſerviceable, He was 
thus employed during the remainder of that reign, and 
continued in the fame courſe, for a ſhort time, in the 
beginning of the next“; but as ſoon as the introduction 
of popery was reſolved on, the firſt ſtep towards it was 
the prohibition of all preaching throughout the kingdom, 
and a licenſing only fach as were known to be popiſhly 
inclined. Accordingly, a ſtrict inquiry was made after 
the more forward and popular preachers; and many of 
them were taken into cuſtody. The biſhop of Winchefter, 
who was now prime miniſter, having proſcribed Mr. La- 
timer from the firſt, ſent a meſſage to cite him before the 
council. He had notice of this defign, ſome hours before 
the meſſenger's arrival; but he made no uſe of the in- 
telligence. The meſſenger found him equipped for his 
journey; at which expreſſing his ſurprize, Mr. Latimer 
told him, that he was as ready to attend him to London, 
thus called upon to anſwer for his faith, as he ever was 
to take any journey in his life; and that he doubted not 
but that God, who had enabled him to ſtand before two 
princes, would enable him to ſtand before a third, either 
to her comfort or diſcomfort eternally. The meſſenger 
then acquainting him, that he had no orders to ſeize his 
23 delivered a letter, and departed. Hence ſome 
ave imagined, that the ſecret deſign of thus ſerving on 
him a citation was to drive him out of the kingdom, that 
fo they might get rid of him, © leſt (fays Mr. Fox) his 
© firmneſs and conſtancy ſhould deface them in their po- 
5 pery, and confirm the godly in the truth,” 


Mr. Fox ſays, that in all king Edward's days, he travelled up 
and down, preaching for the moſt part twice every Sunday, to the no 
ſmall ſhame of all other loitering and unpreaching prelates, who oc- 
cupy great rooms, and do little good: He took little eaſe and care of 
ſparing himſelf, to do the people good, And notwithſtanding his 
great age, he would, in the purſuit of his private ſtudies, every morn- 
ing, commonly through winter and ſummer, ariſe and moſt diligently 
»pply himſelf thereto. At king Edward's death, which occurred on 
the fixth of July, 1553, Latimer was in the country preaching there 
as opportunity and occaſion led him; going about, in imitation of the 
apoſtles, ſtrengthening the people every where in the proteſtant faith 
and principles. 
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+ Mr. Latimer, however, opening the letter, and finding 
it to contain a citation from the council, reſolved to obey 
it. He ſet out therefore immediately, and as he paſſed 
hroups Smithfield, where heretics were uſually burnt, he 


ſaid chearfully, ** Smithfield hath long groaned for me.“ 
The next morning he waited upon the council, who, hav- 
ing treated him rudely, and loaded him with many ſevere 
reproaches, ſent him to the Totber. 

This was but a repetition of a fotmer part of his life 3 
only he now met with harſher treatment, and had more 
frequent occaſion to exerciſe his reſignation, which per- 
haps few men poſſeſſed in a larger meaſure; nay, even 
the uſual chearfulneſs of his diſpoſition did not now for- 
ſake him, of which we have one inſtance ſtill remaining. 
A ſervant leaving his apartment in the Tower, Mr. La- 
timer called after him, and bade him tell his maſter, that 
unleſs he took better care of him, he would certainl 
eſcape him. Upon this meſſage, the lieutenant, wit 
ſome diſcompoſure in his countenance, came to Mr. La- 
timer, and deſired an explanation. Why, you expect; 
„ ſuppoſe, fir, replied Mr. Latimer, that I ſhould be 
« burnt; but if you do not allow me a little fire this 
% froſty weather, I can tell you, I ſhall be ſtarved to 
„ death with cold.“ 

Cranmer and Ridley were alſo priſoners in the ſame 
cauſe with Latimer; and when it was reſolved to have a 
public diſputation at Oxford, between the moſt eminent 
of the popiſh and proteſtant divines; theſe three were 
appointed to manage the diſpute on the part of the pro- 
teſtants. Accordingly, they were taken out of the Tower, 
where they had lain all the winter of 1553, and ſent to 
Oxford, in the ſpring of 1554; where they were cloſely 
confined in the common priſon; and they might eaſily 
imagine how free the diſputation was likely to be, when 
they found themſelves denied the uſe even of books and 
pen and ink. 

Mr. Fox has preſerved a conference, afterwards put into 
writing, which was held at this time between Ridley and 
Latimer, which ſets our author's temper in a ſtrong light, 
The two biſhops are repreſented fitting in their priſon, 
ruminating upon the ſolemn preparations then makin 
for their trial, of which, probably, they were now fi 
informed. Ridley firſt, * The time (ſaid he) is now 
© come; we are now called upon, either to deny our 
+ faith, or to ſuffer death in its defence. You, Mr. 
Latimer, are an old ſoldier of Chrift, and have fre- 


s quently 
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+ quently withſtood the fear of death; whereas I am fa 
in the ſervice and unexperienced. With this preface 
he introduces a requeſt, that Mr; Latimer, whom he calls 
his father, would hear him propoſe ſuch arguments, as 
he thinks jt moſt likely his adverſaries would urge againſt 
him, and aſſiſt him with providing himfelf with proper 
anſwers to them: (3 4 | 
To this, Mr. Latimer; in his uſual ſtrain of good hu- 
mour, replied; that he fancied the biſhop was treat- 
ing him; as he temembered Mr; Bilacy uſed formerly to 
do; who, when he wanted to teach Rim, would alway 
do it under colour of being taught himſelf. “ But, in 
4 the preſent caſe, —. he) my lord, I am determined 
« to give them very little trouble; I ſhall juſt offer them 
40 plain account of my faith, and ſhall fay very little 
* more; for I know any thing more will be to no pur- 
« poſe; They talk of a free Afputation ; but EF am well 
* aſſured their grand argument will be, as it once was 
« their forefathers; We have a law, and by our law ye 
* ought to die.. Biſhop Ridley having afterwards defired 
his prayers; that he might truſt wholly upon God. o 
ns oy prayers; (replies the old _ you may be we 
d affured j nor do I doubt but I ſhall have yoitrs in re- 
« turn: And indeed prayer and patience ſhould be our 
4 V reſources: For myſelf, had I the learning of 
4 It. Paul, I ſhould think it ill laid out upon an elabo- 
4% rate defence: Vet our caſe; my lord; admits bf com- 
fort. Our enemies can do no more than God permits; 
& and God is faithful, who will not ſuffer us to be 
& tempted above our ſtrength; Be at a point with them; 
& ſtand to that; and let them ſay and do what they pleaſe. 
To uſe many words would be vain : Yet it is requiſite 
to give a reafonable account of your faith, if t 
* will quietly hear you. For other things, in a wick 
4% judgement-hall; a man may keep filence after the ex- 
& ample of Chrift. As for their ſophiſtry, you know 
40 fal hood may often be diſplayed in the colours of truth. 
% But, above all things, be upon your guard againſt the 
& fear of death: This is THE GREAT ARGUMENT you 
& muſt oppoſe. Poor Shaxton! it is to be feared, this 
«© argument had the greateſt weight in his tecantation, 
« But let us be ſtedfaſt and unmoveable, aſſuring our- 
« felves, that we cannot be more happy, than by being 
« ſuch Philipprens, as not only believe in Chriſt, but dare 
4 to ſuffer for his ſake.” Agreeably to this noble forti- 
tude did our martyr behave himſelf, through this diſpute; 
wherein, 
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wherein, though much artifice was uſed for the purpoſe, 
he never could be drawn into any formal reaſoning with 
his adverſaries. Mr. Addiſon greatly admires his behavior 
on this occaſion, but does not affign the true cauſe of it, 
This remarkable old man (ſays he) knowing how his 
© abilities were impaired by age, and that it was impoſ- 
© ſible for him to recolle& all thoſe reaſons which had 
directed him in the choice of his religion, left his com- 
< patiions, Who were in the full poſſeſſion of their parts 
and learning, to baffle and confound their antagoniſts 
© by the force of reaſon : As for himſelf, he only repeated 
< to his adverſaries the articles in which he — y be- 
© lieved, and in the profeſſion of which he was determined 
© to die. The truth is, he kriew it would anſwer no 
end to be more explicit. s 
However, he anſwered their queſtions as far as w__ 
required, and in theſe anſwers it is obſervable he manag 
the argument much better than either Ridley or Cranmer, 
who, when they were preſſed in defence of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, with ſome paſſages from the fathers, inftead of 
diſavowing an inſufficient authority, weakly defended a 
good cauſe, evading and diſtinguiſhing after the manner 
of ſchoolmen. Whereas, when the ſame proofs were mul. 
tiplied upon Latimer, he told them plainly, that ſuch 
proofs had no weight with him; that the fathers, no 
doubt, were often deceived, and that he never deperided 
upon them, but when they depended upon ſcripture. © Then 
you are not of St. Chry oftom's faith, (replied his anta- 
0 7 nor of St. Auſtin's.) (“ I have told you (ſays 
1 Mr. atimer) I am not; except they bring ſcripture 
„ for what they ſay.” The di ute being ended, ſen- 
tence wil past upon him in the beginning of O#ober ; 


and he and Nialey were executed on the ſixteenth. When 


they came to the ſtake, Latimer lift up his eyes with a 
ſweet and amiable countenance, ſaying, Fidelrs eff Deus, 
&c: i. e. God is faithful, who will not ſuffer us to be 
tempted above that which we are able, When they were 
brought to the fire, on a ſpot of ground on the north ſide 
of Baliol College; where, after an abuſive ſermon, being 
told by an offices they might now make ready for the 


ſtake, Latimer, having thrown off his priſon attire, 
appea a ſhroud prepared for the purpoſe; and 
© whit efore (ſays Mr. Fox) he ſeemed a withered 
anch 


ed old man, he ſtood now bolt r as 
father as one might lightly behold.“ Being 
Phe recommended his ſoul to God, and deli- 
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vered himſelf to the executioner, ſaying to the biſhop 
of Landon, We ſhall this day, brother, light ſuch a 
„candle in England, as ſhall never be put out.” 

It is ſaid, that as he was burning, the blood ran from 
his heart in ſuch abundance, that it aſtoniſhed the ſpec- 
tators, and brought to mind what he had before withed, 
that he might be ſo happy as to ſhed his heart's blood for 
the truth. When the fre was firſt kindled, he cried, 
O O Father of heaven, receive my ſoul;” and ſo receiv- 
ing the flame, and (as it ſeemed) embracing it, and hav- 
ing ſtroked his face with his hands and bathed them a 
little in the fire, he ſoon died without the leaſt appear- 
ance of ſuffering pain. | | 
Such was the death of Hugh Latimer, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, one of the leaders of that noble army of martyrs, 
who introduced the Reformation in England. He had a 
happy temper, improved by the beſt principles; and ſuch 
was his chearfulneſs, that none of the circumſtances of life 
were ſeen to diſcompoſe him. Such was his Chriſtian 
fortitude, that not even the ſevereſt trials could unman 
him; he had a collected ſpirit, and on no occaſion wanted 
a reſource; he could retire within himſelf, feel the ſup- 
port of a gracious Maſter, and hold the world at defiance. 

And, as danger could not daunt, ſo neither could am- 
bition allure him. Though converſant in courts, and 
intimate with princes, he preſerved to the laſt a rare 
inſtance of moderation in his original plainneſs. In his 
profeſſion he was indefatigable : #4" that he might be- 
ſtow as much time as pollble on the active part of it, he 


allowed himſelf ny thoſe hours for his private ſtudies, 
d 


when the buſy world is at reſt; conſtantly riſing, at all 
ſeaſons of the year, by two in the morning, How con- 
ſcientious he was in the diſcharge of the public parts of 
his office, we have many examples, No man could per- 
ſuade more forcibly; no man could exert, on proper oc- 
caſions, a more commanding ſeverity. The wicked, in 
whatever ſtation, he rebuked with dignity, and awed vice 
more than a penal law. | 

He was not eſteemed a very learned man, for he culti- 
vated only uſeful learning, and that he thought lay in 
a very narrow compaſs. He never engaged in worldly 
affairs, thinking that, a clergyman -ought to employ him- 
ſelf only in his profeſſion. Thus he lived, rather a good, 
than what the world calls a great man, He had not thoſe 
commanding talents which give ſuperiority in buſineſs ; 


but, for honeſty and ſincerity of heart, for true * ' 
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of manners, for apoſtolic zeal in the cauſe of religion, 
and for every virtue, both of a public and private kind, 
that ſhould adorn the life of a Chriſtian; he was eminent 
and exemplary beyond moſt men of his own or of any 
other time; well deſerving that evangelical commenda- 
tion, with the teſtimony of a good e in e and 
godly fincerity, not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 
God, he had his converſation in the world. | 


- 


ve 


NICHOLAS RIDLE V, 
ST 33 1 x" 
BISHOP or LONDON. , 


HIS moſt learned of all our Englih martyrs, was 
born, of un antient and worthy family at Miihy- 


mond ſtuy te, in Northumberland. He was educated in gram-— 


matical learning at Newca/tle upon Tyne; from thence he 
was removed to Pembroke- Hall in Cambridge, at the expence 
of his uncle Dr. Robert Ridley, about the year 1518, when 
Luther was preaching againſt indulgences in Germany. 


Here he acquired a great proficiency in the Latin and 


Greek tongues, and in the other learning of that time. 


His reputation was ſuch, as to procure him the efteem of 


the other univerſity, as well as of his own; for in the 


beginning of 1524, the maſter and fellows of Univer/t- 


Coilege, in Oxford, invited him to accept of an exhibition, 
founded by Walter Skyrley, biſhop of Durham, which he 
declined. The next year he took his maſter's degree, and 
was appointed by the college their general agent in fome 
cauſes relating to it. ; | 
His uncle was now willing to add to his attainments, 
the advantages of travel, and the improvement of foreign 
univerſities; and as his ſtudies were now directed to di- 
vinity, he ſent him to ſpend ſome time among the doctors 
of the Sorbonne at Paris, (which was then the moſt cele- 
brated univerſity in Europe) and afterwards among the 
profeſſors of Louvain. Having ſtaid three years abroad, 
viz. the years, 1527, 1528, 1529, he returned to Cam- 
c and purſued his theological ſtudies; and as his 
lateſt guide in them, diligently applied himſelf to the read- 
372 ing 
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ing of the ſcriptures in the original; and in a walk in 
the orchard at Pembrote- Hall, which is to this day called 
Ridley's-Walk, he got to repeat without book almoſt all 
the epiſtles in Greek. | 

His behavior here was very obliging, and very pious, 
without hypocriſy or monkiſh auſterity : For very often 
he would ſhoot in the bow, or play at tennis: And he 
was eminent for the great charities he beſtowed, He was 
ſenior proctor of the univerſity, when the important point 
of the pope's ſupremacy came before them to be examined 
upon the authority of ſcripture : And their reſolution, 
after mature deliberation, * That the biſhop of Rome had 
no more authority or juriſdiction derived to him from 
God, in this kingdom of England, than any other fo- 
6 reign biſhop,” was ſigned in the name of the univerſity 
by Simon Heynes, vice — Nicholas Ridley, Richard 
Wilkes, proctors. He loſt his uncle in 1536, but the 
education he had received, and the improvements he had 
made, ſoon recommended him to another and greater 

atron, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who appointed 
Rim his domeſtic chaplain, and collated him to the vicarage 
of Herne in 1277 Kent, He bore his teſtimony in the pul- 
it here againſt the act of the ſix articles; and inſtructed 
* charge in the pure doctrines of the goſpel, as far 
as they were yet diſcovered to him; but tranſubſtantiation 
was at this time an article of his creed. During his 
retirement at this place, he read a little treatiſe written 
ſeven hundred years before, by Ratramus or Bertram, a 
monk of Cerbey. This firſt opened Ridley's eyes, and 
determined him more accurately to ſearch the ſcriptures 
this article, and the doctrine of the primitive fathers. 
His diſcoveries he communicated to his patron, and the 
event was the conviction of them both, that this doctrine 
was noyel and erroneous. 

After he had ftaid about two years at Herne, he was 
choſen maſter of Pembroke-Hall, and appointed chaplain 
to the king; and the cathedral church of Canterbury being 
made collegiate, he obtained the fifth prebendal ftall in 
it; and ſuch was his courage and zeal for the Reforma- 
tion, that, next to the archbiſhop, he was thought to be 
its greateſt ſupport among the clergy. In the ſucceeding 
_ reign of Edward VI. when a royal viſitation was reſolved 
on through the kingdom, he attended the viſitors of the 
northern circuit as their preacher, to inſtruct that part 
of the nation, in the principles of religion. His cha- 
+ racter, at this time, (ſays his biographer Dr, Ridley) 
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5 was that of a celebrated diſputant, a favourite preacher, 
s undoubting in the article of tranſubſtantiation, a zeal» 
5. ous ſcripturiſt, and particularly well acquainted with 
c the fathers,” | 


It was not before the year 1545, that Ridley was con- 
vinced of the error, which prevailed, concerning Chriff's 


corporal preſence in the ſacrament. The ſufferings and 
arguments of Frith, Tindale, Lambert, and others, made 
ſuch ſtrong impreſſions, during his retirement at Herne 
about this time, that, by the grace of God, they ended in 
his conviction of the truth of their docrine, 

He was made chaplain to king Edward VI. conſecrated 
biſhop of Rochefter in 1547, and tranſlated to London on 
the deprivation of Bonner in 1550: But he died in the 
flames at Oxford in 1555. | 
Ridley, of all the reforming divines of that time, ap- 

hed the neareſt to the church of England in her pre- 
t doctrines and diſcipline. His notions of eccleſiaſtical 
polity were high, but in general juſt; and, in the œco- 
nomy of the church, he allowed an equitable regard to 
the authority of the ſtate. He ſaw, and avoided, but 
could bear with the errors of all parties among the re- 
formed; while the dignity, the affability, and the modeſty 
< his behavior, gave him a general eſteem with all ranks 
or men. 

The church of Rome had laid ſuch a ſtreſs on the indiſ- 
penſible neceſſity of the ſacraments, that the people were 
taught to believe, that by the very action itſelf, without 
the inward grace, they were ſufficient to juſtification, 


unleſs the receiver himſelf prevented it; and this ſeems. 


to have given riſe to the homilies about juſtification, 
Public diſputatians were held in both univerſities, between 
the Reformers and the papiſts, concerning the real pre- 
ſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. Ridley was ſent to 
Cambridge, with ſome other delegates, where a diſputation 
was held for three days together, to prove, that tranſub- 
ſtantiation was not to be found in the plain and manifeſt 
words of ſcripture, nor could neceſſarily be collected from 
it, nor confirmed by the conſent of the antient fathers; 
and that there is no other ſacrifice and oblation in the 
Lord's Supper, than of a remembrance of Chriſt's death, 


and of thankſgiving. The debate was ſummed up with 


a great deal of temper and learning by biſhop Ridley, in 
a ſtrong determination againſt the corporal preſence. 'The 
truth is, he was then maſter of that ſubject more than 
any man of the age; for having met with a book of Ber- 
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tram's in the ninth century, in which he, who was much 
eſteemed, had confuted this notion of the preſence of 
Chri/?'s real fleſh and blood in the facrament, the biſhop 
concluded (as we have obſerved before) that it was not 
the antient doctrine of the church, but had been intro- 
duced with other errors and ſuperſtitions in the later 
centuries. He communicated this diſcovery to his friend 
archbiſhop Crunmer, ſoon afterwards, and they ſet them- 
ſelves to examine it with more than common care; mak- 
ing great collections out of the fathers, and other antient 
writers, to prove the novelty and the abſurdity of the 
opinion. They ſhewed, that a} the high expreſſions which 
were to be found in Chryſaſtom, and other antient writers 
on this ſubject, were only ſtrains and figures of eloquence, 
to raiſe the devotion of the people in this holy ceremony z 
though the following ages had bujlt their opinion on theſe 
expreſſions, and were Jiſpoſed to believe every thing the 
more readily as it appeared above all belief, But this 
opinion of the real preſence having been fo generally 
received in England, above three hundred years, theſe 
eminent Reformers proceeded gradually in diſcufling it, 
that the people might be better diſpoſed to receive what 
they intended afterwards to eſtabliſh, 

The lord protector had a deſign of ſuppreſſing Clare- 
Hall in Cambridge, and unite it with Tini Tall to 
augment the number of fellows there to twenty, in order 
to found a new college for Civilians. For this purpoſe 
a commiſſion was granted to the biſhops of EH and R- 
cheſter, William Paget, Sir Thomas Smith, John Cheeke, 
Dr. May, dean of St. Paul's, and Thomas Wendy, M. D. 
When the commiſſion paſſed, the biſhop of Rocheſter was 
in his dioceſe, ignorant of the deſign. Thither Mr. 
ſecretary Smith and the dean of St. Paul's ſent to acquaint 
him that he was in commiſſion to viſit the en of 
Cambridge, and that he was appointed to preach the ſer- 
mon at the opening.of it. Upon which the biſhop im- 
mediately diſpatched a ſervant to London to Dr. May, 
deſiring information to what ends the viſitation and com- 
miſſion were intended, that he might frame his ſermon 
accordingly. The dean returned for anſwer, that it was 
only to remove ſome ſuperſtitious practices and rites, and 
to make ſuch ſtatutes as ſhould be needful. The inſtruc- 
tions themſelves by which they were to proceed were not 
ſhewn him till after they had ated in the commiſſion, 

Preſently after the paſſing of this, he was again put 
into commiſſion with the archbiſhop, the biſhops of Eb, 

IVorcefter, 
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Wareefter, W: 1 Chicheſter, and Lincoln, Sir Vi- 
liam Petre, Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. Cox, Dr. May, and 
others, to ſearch after all Anabaptiſts, Hereticks, and 
contemners of the common prayer, For complaint had 
been brought to the council, that, with the ſtrangers who 
were come into England, ſome Anabaptiſts were mingled, 
who were diſſeminating their errors and making proſe- 
lytes. Under this general name were comprehended men 
of various opinions, driven out of Germany with the more 
ſober proteſtants, who were in danger from the emperor, 
for not complying with the interim. Theſe, as biſhop 
Burnet informs us, building upon Luther's principles, 
that ſcripture was to be the only rule of faith, rejected 
all deductions from it, how obvious or certain ſoever; 
and among theſe the baptiſm of infants was one, whom 
therefore, when adults, they baptized again, and from 
thence were called Rebaptizers, or Anabaptiſts. Some 
were more modeſt and moderate, others extravagant and 
fierce. The opinions of the latter may be learned from 
ſome tradeſmen in London, who abjured before theſe com- 
miſſioners in May; ſuch as, That a man regenerate could 
not ſin; that though the outward man ſinned, the inward 
man ſinned not; that there was no trinity of perſons ; that 
Chrift was only a holy prophet, and not God at all; that 
all we had by Chrift was, that he taught us the way of 
heaven; that he took no fleſh of the virgin; and that the 
baptiſm of infants was not profitable, becaufe it goeth 
before faith, Among the people who held theſe and ſuch 
like heretical opinions was Joan Bacher, commonly called 

van of Kent, She appearing before the commiſſioners 

haved with extreme obſtinacy there, perſiſting in the 
maintenance of her error, namely, that the Son of God 
penetrated through the virgin Mary as through a glaſs, 
taking no ſubſtance of her, as Latimer reports, who ſat 
in the commiſſion. Her own words diſtinguiſhing be- 
twixt Chrift and the word, and betwixt the outzward and 
inward man of the virgin; allowing the word to have 
taken fleſh by the conſent of the virgin's inward man, 
but denying that Chri/# took fleſh of her outward man, 
becauſe it was ſinful, are not very intelligible. She treated 
with ſcorn all the means made uſe of to recover her to a 
better mind; and ſentence paſſed upon her, pronouncing 
her an heretic, and delivering her over to the ſecular 
arm. Ridley was till at Rochefter, for only the arch- 
biſhop, Sir Jahn Smith, William Cook, dean of the arches, 
Hugh Latimer, and Richard Lyel, LL. D. were named 
in the ſentence, The king was hardly prevailed upon 
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by Cranmer to ſign the warrant for her burning: But the 
archbiſhop diſtinguiſhing betwixt errors in other points, 
and the open ſcornful rejecting an expreſs article of the 
creed, born of the virgin Mary ; thinking that theſe latter, 
always eſteemed heretics from the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, deſerved not the lenity with which others 
might be treated: And repreſented, that it betrayed an 
indifference towards religion to negle& putting in execu- 
tion the laws . eſtabliſhed for maintaining God's honor, 
while they were diligent in thoſe that were enacted to 
maintain the king's honor, and the peace or property of 
the ſubject. However, the archbiſhop was not fo earneſt 
to the warrant executed, as figned. He labored 
much to convince and fave her from the fire. In which 
charitable office, Ridley, when he came to London, joined; 
they both of them viſited her; they ſeverally took her 
home with them to their own houſes, and earneſtly en- 
deavored to recover her from her errors : But ſhe reſiſted 
with great ſtubbornneſs and indecency all their kind 
pains to recover her. After their unſucceſsful attempts 
for a whole year, ſhe was at laſt burned the fecond of 
May, 1550, perſiſting obſtinately in her opinion, and 
behaving with great inſolence to the laſt. The like ſen- 
tence was executed upon George Van Parre, a Dutchman, 
for denying the divinity of our Saviour. Which is men- 
tioned here, though it happened not till the twenty-fifth 
of April, 1551 ; on the ſixth of which month Ridley, who 
was a commiffioner, ſigned the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. Mild and gentle as his nature was to every 
modeſt enquirer, though in error, he would not break the 
laws in being, in Indulgence to obſtinate blaſphemers. 
The reproach caſt on the Reformers as enemies to all 
religion; and the diviſions and diſturbances raiſed in the 
kingdom by emiſſaries from the church of Rome, under 
the name of Anabaptiſts, called for puniſhment ; which 
the ſeverity of the laws then in being determined in theſe 
caſes to be by burning. 

One occahon of this —_ was, probably, that in 
the preceding winter, there had been a deſign of unitin 
the proteſtants abroad, and at home under the agli 
diſcipline, The churches abroad, who, not from choice, 
but neceſſity, were under the government of — . 
(becauſe reformed in places where all the biſhops were 
papiſts) were very ready to come into epiſcopal govern- 
ment: And great conſultations had been held, not only 
concerning the Reformation of this church, but alſo — 
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the other foreign churches in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Italy, and Spain, for uniting them together in 
one uniform doctrine. Bullinger and Calvin, with others, 
in a letter to king &dward, offered to make him their 
defender, and to have biſhops in their churches as there 
were in England; with the tender of their ſervice to aſſiſt 
and unite together. This alarmed the Roman fathers, 
who came to the knowledge of it by ſome of their private 
intelligencers ; for they verily thought that all the here- 
tics (as they called them) would now unite among them- 
ſelves, and become one body, receiving the fame diſci - 
pline exercifed in England. Whereupon they ſept two 
of their emiſſaries from Rotterdam hither, who were to 
pretend themſelves Anabaptiſts, and preach againſt bap- 
tizing infants, and recommending rebaptizing, and incul- 
cate a fifth monarchy upon earth. Beſides this one D. G. 
authoriſed by theſe fathers, diſpatched a letter written in 
May, 1549, from Delf in Helland to two biſhops, (of 
which H#inche/ter was one) fignifying the coming of theſe 
pretended Anabaptiſts, and that they ſhould receive and. 
cheriſh them, and take their parts, if hay ſhould receive 
any checks: Telling them that it was left to them to 
aſſiſt in this cauſe, and to ſome others whom they well 
knew to be well affected to the mother church. This 
letter was found by Sir H. Sidney in queen Elizabeth's 
cloſet among ſome papers of queen Mary's. Some know- 
ledge or ſuſpicion of theſe intrigues might occaſion the 
uſing greater ſeverity to the officious and irreclaimable 
22 who were heretics in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, than 
would otherwiſe have been exerciſed againſt them: And 
if Bonner was the other biſhop, as none more likely, both 
from his zcal and fituation, it may account for his and 
Mincbeſter's ſufferings in this reign. But if neither the 
bold contradicting the articles of the creed drawn from 
ſcripture, and confirmed by the four firſt general councils 
nor the laws of the country then in force; nor the re- 
proach caſt on the Reformers, as careleſs of the truths 
of Chriſtianity, except in oppoſition to the Rom church; 
nor the 2 occaſioned both in church and ſtate 
by theſe real or pretended Anabaptiſts, can excuſe the 
commiſſioners for paſſing this ſentence, when the facts 
were open and notorious, and their endeavors to reclaim 
the offenders were earneſt and unwearied ; we mult leave 
them to the cenſure of the Reader, 

And now, ſometime in May, the biſhop of Roche/ter 
repaired to Cambridge with bis fellow commiſſioners to 
| 38 hold 
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hold the viſitation for the aboliſhing ſtatutes and ordi- 
nances which maintained popery and ſuperſtition (as he 


was informed ;) not knowing the further end propoſed, 
which was the ſuppreſſion of Clare-Hall. He defired to 
ſee the inſtructions : But was put off by his aſlociates, 
who ſeemed afraid to ſhew them unto him, till they had 
engaged him in the action, by —_— it with a ſermon, 
and proceeding two days in the buſineſs of it. 61 
then ventured to ſhew him their inſtructions; in whic 
he found the ſuppreſion of Clare-Hall was the thin 
intended, under a cover of uniting it to Trinity-Hall, 
and ereCting there a new college of Civilians. However 
the biſhop might diſreliſh this deſign, he found it was his 
duty now to concur with the other commiſhoners in 
laboring for two days together with the maſter and fel- 
lows voluntarily to 22 their college into the king's 
hands: But the ſociety could not be induced to conſent 
to ſuch a ſurrender. The commiſſioners ſat ſecretly by 
themſelves, conſulting how to proceed. The majority 
determined that they might proceed to the union of the 
two colleges, by the king's abſolute power, without the 
conſent of the ſocieties, But the biſhop of Rochefter 
modeſtly oppoſed this counſel, and with great calmneſs 
diſſented: though reſolute and determined not to violate 
the king's honor, and his own conſcience, by forcibly 
invading the liberties and properties of the maſter and 
fellows of Clare- Hall, yet not cenſuring his fellows, but 
exhorted them to act fo as to ſatisfy their own con- 
ſciences; and if it ſhould be ſo that he could not concur, 
he defired leave to ſatisfy his own conſcience, by abſent- 
ing himſelf, or by ſilence. to refuſe his conſent. This 
put a ſtop to the proceedings at preſent : The commiſ- 
ſioners acquainting the protector with this interruption 
from the biſhop of Roche/ter, complained, that he by hs 
barking hindered them from procceding in the king's ſer- 
vice; imputing his diſſent to a partial affection for his 
own | countrymen, with whom at that time Clare-Hall 
abounded. This exaſperated the protector, who wrote a 
chiding letter to the biſhop: To which the biſhop imme- 
diately returned the following anſwer, 


* Right honourable, 
„ With your . the holy and wholeſome fear of 
<< * God, becauſe I am perſuaded your grace's goodneſs 


<<. to be ſuch unfeignedly, that even wherein your grace's 
& letter doth ſore blame me, yet in the ſame the adver: 
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tiſement of the truth ſhall not diſpleaſe your grace: 
And alſo perceiving that the cauſe of your grace's 
diſcontent was wrong information, therefore 1 ſhall 
beſeech your grace to give me leave to ſhew your grace 
wherein it appeareth to me that your grace is wrong 
informed, | 
«© Your grace's letters blame me, becauſe I did not 
(at the firſt before the viſitation began, having know- 
ledge of the matter) ſhew my mind. The truth is, 
before God, I never had, nor could get any foreknow- 
ledge of the matter, of the uniting the two colleges, 
before we had begun and had entered two days in the 
viſitation; and that your grace may plainly thus well 
perceive. 
A little before Eater, I being at Rocheſter, received 
letters from Mr. Secretary Smith, and the dean of St. 
Paul's, to come to the viſitation of the univerſity, and 
to make a ſermon at the beginning thereof. Where- 
upon I ſent immediately a ſervant up to London to the 
dean of St. Paul's, deſiring of him to have had ſome 
knowledge of things there to be done; becauſe I 
thought it meet that my ſermon ſhould ſomewhat have 
ſavoured of the ſame. From Mr. Dean I received a 
letter inſtructing me only, that the cauſe of the viſi- 
tation was to aboliſh ſtatutes and ordinances, which 
maintained papiſtry, ſuperſtition, blindneſs, and igno- 
rance; and to eſtabliſh and ſet forth ſuch as might 
further God's word and good learning : And elſe, the 
truth is, he would ſhew me nothing, but bad me be 
careleſs, and ſaid, there were informations how all 
things were to be done. The which, I take God to 
witneſs, I did never ſee, nor could get knowledge 
what they were, before we were ,. in the viſita- 
tion two days, although I deſired to have ſeen them in 
the beginning. 
Now when J had ſeen the inſtructions, the truth is, 
I thought peradventure the maſter and company would 
have ſurrendered up their college: But When their 
conſent, after labour and travail taken therein two 
days, could not be obtained, then we began ſecretly 
to conſult, (all the commiſſioners thinking it beſt, 
that every man ſhould ſay his mind plainly, that in 
execution there might appear but one way to be taken 
of all.) There, when it was ſeen to ſome, that with- 
out the conſent of the preſent incumbents, by the 
King's abſolute power, we might proceed to the uniting 
3G 2 e the 
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the two colleges, I did, in my courſe, fimply and 
plainly declare my conſcience; and that there only, 
fecretly among ourſelves alone, with all kind of foft- 
nefs, fo that no man could juftly be offended. Alfo, 
I perceive by your grace's letters, I have been noted of 
ſome for my barking there: And yet to bark, leſt God 
ſhould be offended, I cannot deny, but indeed it is a 
part of my profeſſion; for God's word condemneth the 
dumb dogs that will not bark, and give warning of 
God's diſpleaſure. 

« As for that, that was ſuggeſted to your grace, that 
by my aforeſaid barking, I fhould diſhonour the king's 
majeſty, and diſſuade others from the execution of the 
king's commiſſion, God is my judge, I intended, ac- 
cording to my duty to God and king, the main- 
tenance and defence of his highheſs's royal honour 
and dignity. If that be true, that I believe is true, 
which the prophet ſaith, Honor regis judicium diligit, 


* (The king's power loveth judgement;) and as the com- 


miffioners muſt needs, and I am ſure will all teſtify, 
that I diſſuaded no man, but contrariwiſe, exhorted 
_ man (with the quiet of other) to ſatisfy his own 
conſcience; deſiring only, that if it ſhould otherwiſe 
be ſeen unto them, that I might either by my abſence 
or ſilence, fatisfy mine. "The which my plainneſs, 
when fome, otherwiſe than according to my expecta- 
tion, did take, I was moved thereupon (both for the 
good opinion I had, and yet have, in your grace's 
goodneſs; and alſo eſpecially becauſe your grace had 
commanded me ſo to do) to open my mind, by my 
private letters freely to your grace. 
„And thus I truſt your grace perceiveth now, both 
that anon, after knowledge had, I did utter my con- 
ſcience, and alſo that the matter was not opened unto 
me before the viſitation was two days begun. 
If in this I did amiſs, that before the knowledge of 
the inſtructions, I was ready to grant to the execution 
of the commiſſion z truly, I had rather herein acknow- 
ledge my fault, and ſubmit myſelf to your grace's 
correction, than, after knowledge had, winingly and 
willingly commit that thing whereunto my conſcience 
doth not agree, for fear of God's diſpleaſure. 
lt is a godly wiſh that is wiſhed in your grace's 
letters, that fleſh, and blood, and country, might not 
more weigh with ſome men than godlineſs and reaſon : 
But the truth is, country in this matter (whatſoever 
- «© {ome 
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tc ſome men do ſuggeſt unto ce) all not move 
„ me. And — grace half well pereeive, for I 
&« ſhall be as ready as any other, firſt thence to 

«© ſome of my own country, if the report which is made 
„ of them, can be tried true. 

And as for that your grace ſaith of fleſh and blood, 
<« that is, the favour or fear of mortal man: Yea, 

„ fir, that is a matter of weight indeed; and the tru 
« is, (alas! my own feebleneſs) of that I am afraid: But 
I beſeech your grace, yet once again, give me good 
leave, wherein here I fear my own frailty, to confeſs 
« the truth. 

“ Before God, there is no man this day (leaving the 
* king's majeſty for the honour only excepted) whoſe 
« favour or diſpleaſure I do either ſeek or fear, as your 
« grace's favour or diſpleaſure; for of God, both your 
ce grace's authority, and my bound duty for your grace's 

. bind me ſo to do. So that if the deſire of any 
«© man's favour, or fear of diſpleaſure, ſhould weigh more 
« with me than godlineſs and reaſon, truly, if I may 
<« be bold to ſay the truth, I muſt needs ſay, that I am 
« moſt in danger to offend herein, either for deſire of 
your grace's favour, or for fear of your grace's diſ- 
« pleaſure. And yet I ſhall not ceaſe (God willing) 
daily to pray to God ſo to ſtay and ſtrengthen my frailty 
« with holy fear, that I do not commit the thing for 
favour or fear of any mortal man, whereby my con- 
« ſcience may threaten me with the loſs of the favour of 
© the living God: But that it may pleaſe him of his — 
cious goodneſs (howſoever the world goes) to blow 
this in the ears of my heart, Deus diſſipavit ofſa eorum 
&« qui hominibus placuerint. (God hath broken the bones f 
* them that pleaſe men.) And this, Horrendum eft incidere 
« in manus Dei viventis. (It is a * thing to fall into 
the hands of the living Ged.) And again, Nolite timene 
& cos qui occidunt corpus. (Fear not 2 who kill the body.) 

* Wherefore I moſt humbly beſeech your grace far 
God's love not to be offended with me, for renewing 
of this my ſuit unto your grace; which is, that wherein 
my conſcience cannot well agree, if any ſuch thing 
chance in this viſitation, I may, with your grace's 
favour have licence, either by mine abſence or * ny 
or other like means, to keep my conſcience quiet. I 
wiſh your grace, in God, honour and endleſs felicity. 

<« Your grace's humble and daily orator, 
From Pembroke-Hall in „ NICHOLAS RorrEN.“ 
Cambridge, June 1, 1549. 1 
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The protector was at that time with the king at Rich- 
mond. And on the receipt of the biſhop of Rochefter's 
letter, he conferred with the archbiſhop, who was Rdley's 


chief intimate, to diſcover the ſecret motives, if any he 


had, why the biſhop diſliked the proceedings at the viſt- 
tation. And in alittle more than a week the protector 
returned the following anſwer 


- AF TER our right ry commendations to you, 
6 We have received your letters of the firſt of June, 
© again replying to thoſe which we laſt ſent unto you. 
© And as it appeareth, you yet remaining in your former 
« requeſt, deſire, if things do occur ſo, that according to 
your conſcience, you cannot do them, that 77 might 
abſent yourſelf, or otherwiſe keep ſilence. We would 
be loth any thing ſhould be done by the king's majeſty's 
viſitors, otherwiſe than right and conſcience might 
allow, and approve: And viſitation is to direct things 
to the better, not to the worſe; to eaſe confciences, 
not to clog them. Marry, we would wiſh the execu- 
tors thereof ſhould not be ſcrupulous in conſcience, 
otherwiſe than reaſon would.. Againſt your conſcience 
it is not our will to move you, as we would not gladly 
do, or move any man to that which is againſt right and 
conſcience; and we truſt the king's majefty hath not 
in this matter. And we think in this you do much 
wrong, and much diſcredit the other viſitors, that you 
ſhould ſeem to think and ſuppoſe, that they would do 
things againſt conſcience, We take them to be men 
of that Tonen and honeſty, that they will not. My 
lord of Canterbury hath declared unto us, that maketh 
partly a conſcience unto you, that divines ſhould be 
diminiſhed. That can be no cauſe; for firſt, the ſame 
was met before in the late king's time, to unite the two 
colleges together; as we are fare you have heard, and 
Sir Edward North can tell: And for that cauſe, all 
ſuch as were ſtudents of the law, out of the new-erected 
cathedral church, were diſappointed of their livings, 
only reſerved to have been in that civil college, The 
King's-Hall being in a manner all lawyers, canoniſts 
were turned out and joined to Michael- Houſe, and made 
a college of divines, wherewith the number of divines 
was much augmented, civilians diminiſhed. Now at 
this preſent alſo, if in all other colleges, where lawyers 
be by the ſtatutes, or the king's injunctions, you do 
convert them, or the more part of them, to divines, ye 
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c ſhall rather have more divines upon this change than 
© ye had before. The King's College ſhould have fix 
0 r Feſus College, ſome; the Queen's College, and 
other, one or two apiece. And as we are informed by 
< the late king's injunctions every college in Cambridge, 
one at the leaſt: All theſe together do make a greater 
number than the fellows of Clare-Hall be, and the 
© now made divines, and the ſtatutes in that ral 
« divinity ſhall not be diminiſhed in number of ſtudents, 
but encreaſed, as appeareth, although theſe two colleges 
© be ſo united. And we are ſure you are not ignorant, 
how neceſſary a ſtudy that ſtudy of civil law is to all 
« treaties with foreign princes and ſtrangers, and how 
few there be at this preſent to do the king's majeſty's 
«© ſervice therein. For we would the encreaſe of divines, 
© as well as you. Marry, neceſſity compelleth us alſo to 
© maintain the ſcience ; and we require you, my lord, to 
© have conſideration how much you do hinder the king's 
* majeſty's proceedings in that viſitation, if now you, 
© who are one of the viſitors, ſhould thus draw back; and 
* diſcourage the other, you ſhould much hinder the whole 
* doings; and peradventure, that thing known, maketh 
© the maſter and fellows of Clare-Hall to ſtand the more 
© obſtinate, Wherefore we require you to have regard 
of the king's maggty's honour, al the quiet perform- 
© ings of that viſitation, moſt to the glory of God, and 
benefit of that univerſity : The which thing is only 
meant in your inſtructions. To the performing of 
* that, and in that manner, we can be cqntent you uſe 
* your doings as you think beſt, for the 8 of your 
* conſcience, hus we bid you heartily farewel. 
$ Richmond, the tenth of June, 1549. 

+ Your loving friend, | 

E. SOMERSET.? : 


rom 


By which letter it appears how earneſt the protector 
was to perſuade, or intimidate, this worthy prelate to 
countenance the proceedings by his concurrence, The 
reigning. vice of the age was ſpoliation; from which the 
duke of Somerſet was not free; as appears not only from 
his palace of Somerſet-Houſe, as was before taken notice 
of, but one of the articles againſt him was, That he did 
* diſpoſe offices of the king's gift for money, and made 
* ſale of the king's lands.” This, perhaps, will give us 
to gueſs at the ſecret of this viſitation ; while the eſta- 
blilhing a college of civilians, by uniting two colleges 

| Fo! de together, 
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her, was the pretenee for demoliſhing Clare- Hall, 

the ſale of the lands belonging to that ſociety was pro- 
bably the leading motive. he other viſitors, who were 
ivy to the deſign, durſt not acquaint Ridley with it, 

t induſtrioufly concealed the inſtructions from him, 
till they had engaged him to preach on the occaſion, and 
proceeded ſome time in the buſineſs of the viſitation, when 
they hoped they ſhould entangle him ſo far, that for fear 
or ſhame he could not recede, But he boldly riſked the 
diſpleaſure of the protector, who was now grown very 
imperious and arbitrary, rather than concur in ſuch un- 

meaſures. The air dropt: The protector had his 
attention immediately drawn off to ſuppreſs ſeveral inſur- 
rections raiſed by the diſcontented commons almoſt 
throughout the kingdom. The viſitors, eſpecially the biſhop 
of Rachefler, had another commiſſion to execute, which 
was to preſide at a public diſputation appointed to be held 
at Cambridge, as there had been one a little before at Ox- 
ferd, relating to the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

Two poſitions were appointed to be the ſubjects of this 
public diſputation ; and after they had been ſufficiently 
ventilated, a determination of the matters debated was 
to be made by the biſhop of Recheffer. The two poſi- 
tions were, 

1. Tranſubſtantiation cannot be proved by the plain 
and manifeſt words of ſcripture, nor can thereof be neceſ- 
farily collected, nor yet confirmed by the conſents of the 
antient fathers for theſe one thouſand years paſt. 

2. In the Lord's Supper is none other oblation or 
; facrifice, than one only remembrance of Chriſt's death, 
and of thankſgiving. 

The firſt diſputation was on Thurſday the twentieth of 
Tune, Dr. Madew of Clare-Hall, reſpondent, maintain- 
ing the above poſitions : Dr. Glyn, Mr. Langdale, Sedg- 
wick and Young, opponents. The ſecond diſputation was 
held on Monday the twenty-fourth, Dr. Glyn, reſpondent, 
maintaining the contrary poſitions : Mr. Pore Grindal, 
Ge and Pilkington, opponents. The third was on 

urſday the twenty-ſeventh of June, Mr. Perne, reſpon- 
dent, maintaining the poſitions : Mr. Parker, (not Mat- 
thew, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury) 
Pollard, Vavafor, and Young, opponents. There is one 
difference obſerved between the diſputations at Oxford 
and at Cambridge: Peter Martyr admitted a change in the 
elements; and Langdale, one of the opponents, the firſt 
day at Cambridge, aſked, ſuppoſing a change admitted, 

Whether 
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© Whether that change was wrought in the ſubſtance, or 
in the accidents, or elſe in both, or in nothing?“ 
When Ridley interpoſed and anſwered, ©* There is no 
„change, either of the ſubſtances or of the accidents ; 
« but in very deed there do come unto the bread other 
« accidents, inſomuch, that whereas the bread and wine 
« were not ſanctified before, nor holy, yet afterward they 
« be ſanctified, and ſo do receive then another ſort of 
© kind of virtue, which they had not before.“ 

After the diſputations were finiſhed, the biſhop deter- 
mined, | 

I. Againft tranſubſtantiation, on theſe five principal 
grounds: 

I: The authority, majeſty, and verity of holy ſcripture: 

1 will not hereafter rink of the fruit of the vine. St. 
Paul and St. Luke call it bread after conſecration; Th 
ſpeak of breaking, which agrees with bread, not wit 

hrifs body. It was to be done in remembrance of him. 
This is the bread that came down from heaven; but Chrift's 
body came not down from heaven. It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, the {> profiteth nothing. 

2. The moſt certain teſtimonies of the antient catholic 
fathers, who (after my judgement) do ſufficiently declare 
this matter. | 

Here he produced many fathers, Dionyſius, Ignatius, 
Irenæus, Tertullian, Chryſo/tom, Cyprian, Theodoret, Ge- 
laſius, Auſtin, Cyril, Iſychius, and Bertram, who call it 
bread after conſecration, facramental bread, the figure of 
Chriſt's body: And expreſsly declare, that bread ſtill con- 
tinues after conſecration, and that the elements ceaſe not 
to be the ſubſtance of bread and wine ſtill. | 

3. The nature of a ſacrament; In. which, he ſuppoſes 


natural ſymbols to repreſent like ſpiritual effects, which 


in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper are unity, nutri- 
tion, and converſion. They who take away the union 
of the grains making one bread, of which partaking we 
become one myſtical body of Chriſt; or they who deny 
the nutrition, or ſubſtance of thoſe grains, by which our 
bodies being nouriſhed is repreſented the nouriſhment of 
our ſouls by the body of Chr:ft; theſe take away the ſimi- 
litude between the bread and the body of Chriſt, and 
deftroy the nature of a ſacrament. As neither is there 
any thing to ſignify our being turned into Chriſt's body, 
if there be no converſion of the bread into the ſubſtance 
of our bodies, 

The 4th ground was; that tranſubſtantiation deſtroys 
one of the natures in Chrif. _ bo 
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They, which ſay that Chriſt is carnally preſent in the 
euchariſt, do take from him the verity of man's nature. 
Eutyches granted the divine nature in Chriſt, but his hu- 
man nature he denied. Sothey, that defend tranſubſtan- 
tiation, aſcribe that to the human nature, which only 
belongeth to the divine nature. | 

The 5th ground is the moſt ſure belief of the article 
of our faith, He aſcended into heaven. $14 

He quotes from St. Auſtin on St. John, The Lord 
© 18 above, even to the end of the world: But yet the 
« yerity of the Lord is here alſo. For his body wherein 
© he roſe again muſt needs be in one place, but his verity 
© is ſpread abroad every where,” 

By verity he means an eſſential divine preſence by his 
inviſible and unſpeakable grace, as he diſtinguiſhes on 
Matth. xxviii. * As touching his majeſty, his providence, 
his inviſible and unſpeakable grace, theſe words are 
© fulfilled, which he ſpake, I am with you unto the end « 
© the world: But according to the fleſh which he too 
© upon him, ſo ye hall not have me always with you. And 
© why? becauſe as concerning his fleſh he went up into 
© heaven, and is not here, for he ſitteth at the right hand 
© of the Father: And yet concerning the preſence of his 
© divine majeſty he is not departed hence.” And from 
Vigilus he quoted, Concerning his fleſh we look for him 
* from heaven; whom, as concerning the woRD. (or di- 
© vine nature) we believe to be with us on earth.“ And 
again, the courſe of ſcripture muſt be ſearched of us, 
and many teſtimonies muſt be gathered, to ſhew plainl 
what a wickedneſs and facrilege it is, to refer thoſe 
things to the property of the Leine nature, which do 
1 belong to the nature of the fleſh : And contrari- 
wiſe, to apply thoſe things to the nature of the fleſh, 
which do properly belong to the divine nature.* Which 
he obſerves the tranſubſtantiators do, who affirm Chriſt's 
body not to be contained in any one place, and aſcribe 
2 to his humanity, which properly belongs to his 

Ivinity. 

II. Ngainſt the oblation of Chriſt in the Lord's Supper 
he determined on theſe two grounds: 

I. Scripture; as Paul ſaith, Hebrews ix. Chriſt being 


become an high prieſt 7 good things to come, by à greater and 
more Pee tabernacle not made with hands, that is, not of 


this Building: Neither by the blosd of goats and calves, but 
by his own blocd, entered once into the holy place, and obtained 
eternal redemption fer us. And, now in the end of the world 
he hath appeared ONCE to put awey fin by the ſacrifice of 


himſelf. 
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himſelf. And again, Chrift was once offered to take away 
the ſins of many. Moreover he ſaith, Vith one offering 
hath he made perfect for ever thoſe that are ſan#tified. 
Theſe ſcriptures do perſuade me to believe, that there is 
no other oblation of Chri/t (albeit I am not ignorant that 
there are many ſacrifices) but that which was ONCE made 
on the croſs. 

2. The teſtimonies of the antient fathers. Auſtin ad 
Bonif. epiſt. 23. Again, in his book of forty- three queſ- 
tions, queſtion forty-one, contra Tranſubflan. lib. 20, 
cap. 21, 22, where he writes, how the Chriſtians keep a 
memorial of the ſacrifice paſt, with an oblation, and par- 
ticipation gf the body and blood of Chrift. Fulgentius, 
in his book de Fide, calls the ſame oblation a commemo- 
ration. And theſe things are ſufficient at this time for 
a ſcholaſtic determination of theſe matters. 

Yet this was more than a mere ſcholaſtic exerciſe; the 
occaſion of appointing this diſputation aroſe at Oxford, 
where Dr. Smith, taking offence at Peter Martyr's expo- 
ſition of ſcripture, 2 Martyr to a public diſpu- 
tation: Which Martyr declared himſelf ready to enga 
in, but not without the king's leave. The privy council 
8 leave, but Smith ran away from his challenge. Then 

artyr challenged all the Kono catholics in that uni- 
verſity to maintain their tranſubſtantiation, and the privy 
council appointed delegates to hear and preſide at the diſ- 
putation. And like diſputations were appointed at Cam- 
bridge, that the papiſts there might likewiſe have an 
opportunity of defending their opinions, if they could. 

Langadale, one of the diſputants, and for his zeal made 
archdeacon of Chicheſter by queen Mary, compoſed a pre- 
tended refutation of biſhop Ridley's determination : But 
with this ſuſpicion of unfairneſs in his account of ma- 
naging the diſpute, that — he had the king's licence 
for printing it, at Paris, February 1553; yet it was not 
pi inted till three years after, when Langdale was ſecure 
that Ridley could make no reply. However, Pilkington, 
another of the diſputants, afterward biſhop of Darhan, 
ſays, that the biſhop made all things ſo clear in his de- 
termination, and the auditors were ſo convinced, that 
ſome of them would have turned archbiſhop Cranmer's 
book on that ſubject into Latin. 

Ridley aſſiſted Cranmer in the firſt edition of the liturgy 


or common-prayer, which was publiſhed in 1548. a 


e 


was ranked with Cranmer, Hooper, and Ferrar, among 
thoſe called the zealous proteſtants, in oppoſition to Gar- 
diner, Tunſtal, and Bonner, who were called zealous papr/ts. 

3H 2 Ridley 
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Ridley printed the injunctions which he had ſet forth 
for the viſitation of his dioceſe; and they clearly ſhew 
the progreſs that the Reformation had made in England, 
They particularly enjoined, that none ſhould receive the 
communion, but ſuch as ſhould be ready with meeknefs 
to. confeſs the articles of the creed upon „ of the 
curate. That the homilies ſnould be read orderly, with- 
cout omiſſion of any part thereof; and that the common- 
prayer be read in every church upon Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days. That none ſhould maintain purgatory, invocation 
of ſaints, the ſix articles, bead- rolls, pilgrimages, relics, 
rubrics, primmers, juſtification of man by his own works, 
holy bread, pſalms, aſhes, candles, creeping to the croſs, 
hallowing of fire, or altars, or ſuch like Rats, 

The king was under a viſible decay, and biſhop R:dley 

reached before him about the latter end of his ſickneſs. 
The biſhop enlarged much in his ſermon on the good effects 
of charity; and the king was ſo moved with what he ſaid, 
that immediately after the ſermon he ſent for the biſhop, 
whom he commanded to fit down and be covered, His 
majeſty reſumed the heads of the diſcourſe, and ſaid his 
lordſhip muſt give ſome directions how he might acquit 
himſelf of his duty. The biſhop, aſtoniſhed at ſo much 
| tenderneſs and ſenſibility in ſo young a prince, burſt into 

tears; but deſired time to conſider of the particular chan- 
nel in which the royal charity ſhould be directed; and 
that the king would give him fever to conſult with the 
Jord-mayor and aldermen about it. His majeſty accord- 
ingly wrote them a letter by the biſhop, who returned to 
him with a ſcheme of three foundations; one for the ſick 
and wounded, another for ſuch as were willfully idle ar 
mad, and a third for orphans : And his majeſty endowed 
St. Bartholomew's hoſpital for the firſt, Bridewell for the 
ſecond, and Crey-Friars church for the third. 

'The king died in 1553, and was ſucceeded by his ſiſter 
Mary, whoſe reign was polluted with the blood of mar- 
tyrs, of whom Ridley was one of the chief. The queen 
was a rigid papiſt, and cauſed lady Fane Grey to be be- 
headed, who openly profeſſed the proteſtant religion, and 
to whom Edward had conveyed the crown by his will, 
The duke of „ and his ſon, and the duke 


of Norfolk and his brother, were alſo beheaded for attempt- 
ing to place that moſt excellent lady on the throne ; and 
biſhop Ridley was ſent to the Tower, among others, whom 

Mary was determined to ſacrifice to her vengeance. 
The queen releaſed Gardiner and Bonner out of the 
Teuer, and employed them to pull down the a 
© 
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The maſs was reſtored, the proteſtants inhumanly perſe- 
cuted, and ſeveral laws enacted for re-eſtabliſhing popery, 
The parliament revived the ſtatutes aging hereſy ; and 
the queen commiſſioned Gardiner, as her bloody inſtrument, + 
for the. extirpation of what ſhe called hereſy. He was 
particularly ordered to purge the churches of all married 
iſhops and prieſts; in conſequence of which, four bi- 
ſhops were deprived for marriage, as alſo three for preach- 
ing erroneous doctrines; and of 16,000 of the inferior 
clergy then in England, 12,000 were turned out for having 
wives. ; 
As Gardiner was for forcing the proteſtants into the 
pale of the Ramiſßh church, he began with exerting his 
= againſt the biſhops, and the moſt eminent divines. 
The biſhops Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Ferrar, were all 
impriſoned, and all ſyffered martyrdom ; which cauſed an 
univerſal conſternation; and the popiſh biſhops themſelves 
ſeemed aſhamed of theſe barbarities. 
The convocation was adjourned, and removed to Oxford, 
that the diſpute with the proteſtant divines might be held 
before the whole univerſity, To givea colour of juſtice to 
this conference, archbiſhop Cranmer, and biſhops Ridley and 
Latimer, were ſent from the Tower of London to the priſon 
at Qxford, where they were ill accommodated, denied the 
convenience of their books and papers, the converſation 
of each other, and any mutual affiſtance in the conference; 
for each was to have his day ſeparate from the others. 
To theſe three prelates, under ſuch diſadvantages, a com- 
mittee from the convocation and the two, univerſities were 
to be oppoſed. The queen ſent her precept to the mayor 
and bailiffs of Oxford, to bring the priſoners into the 
public ſchools, at the times appointed for the diſputations; 
e calling Ridley a doctor, and ee only clegk. It was 
intended to expoſe theſe three great prelates to inſolence 
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r and abuſe, © This diſputation (ſays Fuller) was intended 
a < 2s a preparative or prologue to the tragedy of theſe bi- 
n t ſhops' deaths; as it were to dry their bodies the more 
"2 © afore-hand, that afterwards they might burn the brighter 
d © and clearer for the ſame.” 

J. The government and clergy are charged with the moſt 


e infernal proceedings. The queen was married to Philip 
6 of Spain, and imagined herſelf pregnant: But ſhe de- 
d clared, ſhe could not be delivered till the heretics, who 
n now filled all the jails about Landon, were burnt ; while 

the clergy and council of England were to be the execu- 
e tioners of the bloody purpoſe. * All the nation ſeemed 
. + to be in a blaze from perſecuting flames; and three 
10 3 a: martyrs 
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martyrs were particularly fingled out—Ridley, Latimer, 
and Cranmer. 

Commiſſions for trying them were directed t6 three 
biſhops and ſeveral others : But the impriſoned prelates, 
at their different appearances, refuſed to acknowledge the 
papal authority, Cranmer was brought out firſt before 
the committee, The next was Ridley; who began with 
a ſolemn declaration, that though he was once of another 
opinion than what he was of at preſent, yet he had not 
changed it upon any worldly conſiderations, but merely 
for love of truth : And fince it was the cauſe of God he 
was now to maintain, he proteſted that he would have 
leave to add to, or alter, any argument, as he ſhould ſee 
cauſe for it; and defired he might be permitted to ſpeak 
without interruption, All this was promiſed him; but 
not complied with; and, though all the committee aſ- 
failed him by turns, even ſometimes four of five at once, 
he maintained his ground, till the prolocutor put an end, 
by ſaying, © You ſee the obſtinate, yain-glorious, crafty, 

inconſtant mind of this man; but you alſo ſee th 
© force of truth cannot be ſhaken; therefore, cry out 
s with me; truth has the victory.“ 

The three biſhops were adjudged to be obſtinate here- 
ties, and declared to be no longer members of the church; 
to which they all objected. Ridley told the commiſ- 
ſioners, that although e was not of their company, yet 
he doubted not but his name was written in another place, 
whither this ſentence would fend him ſooner than by the 


courſe of nature he ſhould have gone. 


The priſoners were then parted, and conducted to their 
ſeparate priſons; where Ridley wrote a letter to the pro- 
locutor, complaining of the noiſy and irregular manner 
with which the diſpute was carried on; wherein he had 
not the liberty of making a full defence, nor of urging 
his arguments at length, being overpowered with clamor 
and the indecent abuſe of four or five opponents at a time: 
He defired, however, that he might have a copy of what 
the notaries had fet down; which was not granted. 

Ridley and Latimer refuſed to recant, or to renounce 
their reaſon upon the unintelligible jargon of a popiſh 
euchariſt, the common watch-word for murder in thoſe 
days, and they were to be delivered over to the ſecular 


arm. The biſhops of Gloucefter, Lincoln, and Briſtol, were 
ſent to Oxford, to proceed againſt them. When the com- 


miſſion was read, and it appeared that the judges pro- 
ceeded in the name of the pope, Ridley put on his cap and 
refuſed to pay any reverence to thoſe who ated by ſuch 
* : Aa com- 
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s commiſſion. Latimer alſo proteſted againſt the papal 
authority; and being both accuſed of the opinions, which 
they had mini in the public ſchools a year and a 
half before, were allowed till the next morning to con- 
ſider, whether they would retract, or perſevere in them. 
Both adhered to the anſwers they had already made; and on 
the next morning they were pronounced guilty of hereſy, 
degraded from prieſts orders, and conſigned over to the 
ſecular magiſtrate to be puniſhed. _ | 

Great attempts were made on Ridley to perſuade him 
to accept of the queen's mercy, which he refuſed, and a 
warrant was ſent down for the execution of him and La- 
timer, They ſuffered on the ſixteenth of October, 1555, 
on the north fide of Oxford, in the ditch oppoſite Baliol- 
College. When they came up to the ſtake, they embraced 
each other with great affection; and Ridley, with an air 
of pleaſure, ſaid to Latimer, ** Be of good heart, brother; 
« for God will either aſſuage the fury of the flame, or 
e elſe enable us to bear it.” He then returned to the 
take, and, falling upon his knees, kiſſed it and prayed 
very fervently. After which ſetting himſelf to ſpeak to 
the ſpectators, ſome perſons ran to him and ſtopped his 
mouth. Being afterwards tripped, he ſtood on a ſtone 
near the ſtake, and offered up the following prayer; O 
« heavenly Father, I give thee hearty thanks for that 
thou haſt called me to be a profeſſor of thee, even unto 
% death. I beſeech thee, Lord God, have mercy on this- 
« realm of England, and deliver it from all its enemies.“ 
They were not permitted to ſpeak, in anſwer to a long 
ſermon preached by a Dr. Smith, unleſs they would recant. 
To this Ridley replied, That he would never deny his 
Lord, nor the truths of which he was perſuaded; but 
{© God's will be done.” He ſaid, he 59 fines 
when he was biſhop of London for leaſes which were now 
voided, and deſired that the queen might give order, either 
that. the leaſes might be made good, or the fines reſtored 
to the tenants out of the effects he had left behind bim, 
which were more than ſufficient for that purpoſe, After 
this, they were ordered to fit themſelves for the flake ; 
and as a ſmith was. knocking in the ſtaple, which held 
the chain, he ſaid to him; „Good man, knock it in 
« hard; for the fleſh will have its courſe.” Some gun- 
powder was hanged about their bodies to haſten their 
deaths; and the — was put to the wood. The der 
took fire with the firſt flame, which inſtantly put Latimer 
out of his pain: But there was ſo much wood thrown on 
the fice where Ridley was, that the flame could * — 

roug 
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through it; ſo that his legs were almoſt conſumed before 
it was obſerved ; and then a paſſage being made to the 
flame, it put an end to his life, in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age. A little before he gave up the ghoſt, he cried 
with a loud voice; “ Into thy hands, O Lord, I com- 
„ mend my ſpirit. Lord, receive my ſoul !” 

The ſtation which both theſe martyrs had held, the 
regularity of their lives, the peaceableneſs of their tem- 
pers, their age, and their behaviour at the ſtake, raiſed 
great commiſeration in the ſpectators, and ſent them home 
greatly diſpleaſed with thoſe who had brought them to 
this end, 

- Ridley's fine parts, and his great improvements in all 
the branches of literature neceſſary to a divine, gave him 
the firſt rank in his profeſſion ; and his life was anſwer- 
able to his knowledge. He was of an eaſy obliging tem- 
per; and though he wanted not a proper ſpirit to ſupport 
his character, or to do himſelf juſtice againſt the great 
and powerful; yet he was always ready to forgive any 
injuries, or offences, His zeal for religion did not ſhew 
(elf in promoting ſeverities againſt thoſe who differed 
from it; but in diligently explaining the parts that were 
miſunderſtood, and ſhewing their foundation in ſcripture 
and antiquity. The grace of his Maſter was not only ſhewn 
in the candor and charity of his ſentiments ; but he did 
good offices for thoſe who differed from him; he was a 
reat benefactor to the poor; he expended his revenue 
in a way becoming a biſhop ; he maintained and treated 
Heath, the deprived biſhop of Warcefter, for a yeat and 
2 half, in the ſame ſplendor as though Fulham-houſe had 
been his own; and Bonner's mother, who merited nothing 
on her own account, dined always there at the table with 
him, whilſt her ſon was in the Tower. The Reforma- 
tion was greatly promoted by his zeal and learning while 
he lived, as well as by his courage and conſtancy at his 
death: For of all who ſerved the altar of the church of 
England, he bore, perhaps, the moſt uſeful teſtimony, both 
In life and death, to her doctrine. 
To this we may add the character given of him by his 
learned bicgrapher, Dr. Glocefler Ridley, whoſe maſterly 
performance we would recommend to our Readers for the 
hiſtory, not of biſhop Ridley only, but of the whole time 
in which he lived. Biſhop Rial (ſays he) was © meek 
© and gentle to tender conſciences, patiently bearing with 
© their weakneſs; but where he ſaw the will was in fault 
* from vanity, malice, or obſtinacy, he ſet himſelf with 
« great carneſtneſs and ſteadineſs to reduce it bo a - geen 
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miſſion.— With reſpect to himſelf, he was mortified, 
and given to prayer and contemplation: With reſpect 
to his family, careful and inſtructive. His mode of 
life was, as ſoon as he roſe and had dreſſed himſelf, to 
continue in private prayer half an hour; then (unleſs 
© other buſineſs interrupted him) he retired to his ſtudy, 
© where he continued till ten of the clock, at which hour 
© he came to common prayer with his family, and there 
daily read a lecture to them, beginning at the acts of 
© the apoſtles, and ſo going regularly through St. Paul's 
© epiſtles, giving to every one that could read a New 
© Teſtament, and hiring them to learn by heart ſome 
© choſen chapters, &c. 

He was a perſon ſmall in ſtature, but great in learning, 
and profoundly read in divinity. Among ſeveral things 
that he wrote, were theſe : A treatiſe concerning images, 
not to be ſet up, nor worſhipped in churches. A brief 
declaration of the Lord's Supper. A treatiſe of the bleſ- 
ſed ſacrament. A piteous lamentation of the miſerable 
ſtate of the church of England, at the time of the late 
revolt from the goſpel. A compariſon between the com- 
fortable doctrine of the goſpel, and the traditions of po- 
piſh religion. He had a hand in Din the common 


prayer-book; as alſo diſputations and conferences about 
matters of religion. 


Here follow two of his letters. 
; P 


" MASTER Cheke, I wiſh you grace and peace. Sir, 
8 in God's cauſe, for God's ſake, and in his name, 
I beſeech you of your help and furtherance towards 
* God's word, I did talk with you of late what caſe I 
* was in concerning my Chaplains. I have gotten the 
good will and grant to be with me, of three preachers, 
men of good learning, and (as I am perſuaded) of ex- 

cellent virtue; — are all able, both with life and 
learning, to ſet forth God's word in London, and in 
the whole dioceſe of the ſame, where is moſt need of 
all parts in Exgland; for from thence goeth example 
(as you know) into all the reſt of the king's majeſty's 
= — realm. The men's names be theſe; Mr. Cadel, 
whom you know to be a man of virtue and learning: 
Mr. Bradford, a man by whom (as I am affuredly in- 
* formed) God hath and doth work wonders, in w—_ 


forth of his word: The third is a preacher, the whi« 
for detecting and confuting the Anabaptiſts and Papiſts 
3 «6 is 
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is enforced now to bear Chri/?'s croſs. The two firſt be 
ſcholars in the univerſity: The third is as poor as 
either of the other twain. Now there is fallen a pre- 
bend in Paul's, called Cantrells, by the death of one 
Layton. This prebend is an honeſt man's living of 
thirty-four pounds and better in the _—_ books. I 
would with all my heart give it unto Mr. Grindal; and 


fo I ſhould have him continually with me, and in my 


dioceſe to preach. 

« Butalaſs! Sir, I am Jetted by the means (I fear me) 
of ſuch as do not fear God. One Mr. William Thomas, 
one of the clerks to the council, hath in times paſt ſet 
the council upon me, to have me to grant that Layton 
might have alienated the ſaid prebend unto him and 
his heirs for ever. God was mine aid and defender, 
that I did not conſent unto his ungodly enterpriſe. Yet 
J was then ſo handled before the council, that I granted, 
that whenſoever it ſhould fall, I ſhould not give it be- 
fore I ſhould make the king's majeſty privy unto it. 
Now Layton is departed, and the prebend is Auen, and 
certain of the council (no doubt by this ungodly man's 
means) have written unto me, to ſtay the collation. 
And whereas he deſpaireth, that ever IJ would aſſent 
that a preacher's living ſhould be beſtowed on him, he 
hath procured letters unto me, ſubſcribed with certain 
of the council's hands, that now the king's majeſty hath 
determined it unto the furniture of his highneſs's ſtable. 
Alaſs ! Sir, this is a heavy hearing: When papiſtry was 
taught, there was nothing too fieue for the teachers. 
When the biſhop gave his benefices unto ideots, un- 
learned, ungodly, for kindred, for pleaſure, for ſervice, 
and other worldly reſpects, all was then well allowed. 
Now, when a poor living is to be given unto an excel- 
lent clerk, a man known and tried to have both dif- 
cretion and alſo virtue; and ſuch a one as, before God, 
I do not know a man yet unplaced and unprovided for, 
more meet to ſet forth God's word in all England : 
When a poor living, I ſay, which is founded for a 
preacher, is to be given unto ſuch a man, that then an 
ungodly perſon ſhall procure in this ſort letters to ſtop 
ny let the ſame; alaſs! Mr. Cheke, this ſeemeth unto 
me to be a right heavy hearing. Is this the fruit of 
the goſpel? Speak, Mr. Cheke, ſpeak for God's ſake, 
in God's cauſe, unto whomſoever you think you may 
do any good withal. And if you will not ſpeak, then 


I beſecch you let theſe my letters ſpeak unto Mr. Gates, 
[.: 70" 
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to Mr. Wrothe, to Mr. Cecil, whom all I do take for men 
that do fear God. 
It was ſaid here conſtantly, my lord chamberlain to 
have been departed : Sir, though the day be delayed, 
et he hath no pardon of long life, and therefore I do 
ſeech his good lordſhip, and ſo many as ſhall read 
theſe letters, if they fear God, to help that neither 
horſe, nor yet dog, be ſuffered to devour the poor liv- 
ings appointed and founded by godly ordinance to the 
miniſters of God's word. The cauſes of conſcience, 
which do move me to ſpeak and write thus, are not only 
thoſe which I declared once in the cauſe of this prebend 
before the king's majeſty's council, which now I let 
aſs; but alſo now the man, Mr. Grindal, unto whom 
Ln give this prebend, doth move me very much; 
for he is a man known to be both of virtue, honeſty, 
diſcretion, wiſdom and learning. And beſide all this, 
I have a better opinion of the king's majeſty's honour- 
able council, than (although ſome of them have ſub- 
ſcribed, at this their clerk's crafty and ungodly ſuit, to 
ſuch a letter) than, I ſay, they will let, and not ſuffer 


(after the requeſt made to them) the living appointed 


and founded for a preacher, and be beſtowed upon ſo 
honeſt and well a learned man, 

„ Wherefore, for God's ſake, I beſeech you all, help, 
that with the favour of the council, I may have know- 
ledge of the king's majeſty's good pleaſure, to give this 
preacher's living unto Mr. Grindal. Of late there have 
been letters, directed from the king's majeſty and his 
honourable council unto all the ki whereby we 
be charged and commanded, both in our own perſons, 
and alſo to cauſe our preachers and miniſters, eſpecially 
to cry out againſt the inſatiable ſerpent of covetouſneſs, 
whereby is ſaid to be ſuch a greedineſs amongſt the 
people, that each one goeth about to devour another ; 
and to threaten them with God's grievous plagues, 
both now preſently thrown upon them, and that ſhall 
be likewiſe in the world to come. Sir, what preachers 


ſhall I get to open and ſet forth ſuch matters, and ſo 


as the king's majeſty and the council do command them 
to be ſet forth, if either ungodly men, or unreaſonable 
beaſts, be ſuffered to pull away and devour the good and 
godly learned preachers” livings ? Thus I wiſh you in 
od ever well to fare, and to help Chri/s cauſe, as 
you would have help of him at your moſt need. From 
Fulham this preſent, the 23d of Jul), 1551. 
* Your's in Cbriſt.“ 
Th 4 I 
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4 G00 Mr. Cecil, J muſt be a ſuitor unto you in 
6 your good maſter Chri/?'s cauſe: I beſeech you be 
% good to him, The matter is, Sir, alaſs | he hath lain 
too long abroad (as you do know) without lodging, in 
the ſtreets of London, both hungry, naked and cold. 
© Now, thanks be to almighty God! the citizens are 
« willing to refreſh him, and to give him both meat, drink, 
« cloathing and firing: But alaſs ! fir, they lack lodging 
“ for him. For in ſome one houſe I dare ſay they are fain 
© to lodge three families under one roof. Cir, there is a 
<« wide, large, empty houſe of the king's majeſty's, called 
% Bridewell, that would wonderfully well ferve to lodge 
« Chriſt in, if he might find ſuch good friends in the 
court to procure in his cauſe. Surely I have ſuch a 
good opinion of the king's majeſty, that if Chri/? had 
« ſuch faithful and hearty friends who would heartily 
c ſpeak for him, he ſhould undoubtedly ſpeed at the king's 
© majeſty's hands. Sir, I have promiſed my brethren the 
citizens to move you, becauſe I do take you for one 
© that feareth God, and would that Chri/t mould lie no 
© more abroad in the ſtreets.” | 
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JOHN PHILPO T. 


HIS: very learned divine, ſon of fir Peter Philpot, 

was born near Vincheſler; and was, in his 2 
put to Vyetham, or New-College, Oxford; where he ſtudied 
the civil law for fix or ſeven years, beſides the other 
liberal ſciences, and eſpecially the languages“. From 
Oxferd he ſet out upon his travels through Italy; where 
he was in ſome danger on account of his religion; a 
Franciſcan friar at Padua, endeavoring to trouble him for 


Mr. Strype records an amuſing incident, relative to Mr, Philpot, 
after he went to Oxford ;—* Where (ſays he) he profited in learn- 
© ing, ſo well, that he laid a wager of TWENTY PENCE with Jobs 
© Harpsfield, that he would make two hundred verſes in one right, 
© and not make above two faults in them. Mr. Thomas Tuchymer, 
© ſchoo]Imaſter, was judge: And adjudged the TWENTY PENCE to 
Mr. Pbilpot. Strype's eccl, mem. III. p. 263. 

hereſy. 
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hereſy. But returning to England in the time of king 
Edward, he was collated to the preferment of archdeacon 
of Mincheſter by the pious and excellent Dr. Ponet, the 
firſt proteſtant biſhop of that ſee. Stephen Gardiner, (Po- 
net's predeceſſor) biſhop of Winchefter, (ſays Strype+) ever 
bore ill-will againſt this godly gentleman [Mr. Philpot], 
and forbad him preaching, oftentimes in king Henry's 
reign. But he [ Philpot] could not in conſcience hide his 
talent, under this prince, and in ſo popiſh a dioceſe. At 
laſt, the biſhop ſent for certain juſtices, who came to his 
houſe : And there calling Mr. Philpat, RoGUE; Philpot 
ſaid to the biſhop, ++ My lord, do you keep a privy ſeſ- 
« fions in your own houſe for me, and call me RoGUE, 
« whoſe father is a knight, and may ſpend a thouſand 
« pounds within one mile of your noſe? And he that 
© can ſpend TEN POUNDS by the year, as I can, I thank 
„God, is no vagabond.” | 

Mr. Philpot, when archdeacon of Winche/ter, labored 
abundantly in word and doctrine, with great ſucceſs, in 
Hampſhire, during the time of king Edward. He was 
very well furniſhed both by grace and natural acquire- 
ments for his calling, to which he — devoted them 
all. Biſhop Ridley and our martyr were eſteemed the two 
moſt learned of all our Englih Reformers. Philpat ap- 
pears to have poſſeſſed great fervency of ſpirit, which 
appeared in all his controverſies and troubles with the 
papiſts, whom he boldly attacked, leaving all conſequences 
in the hand of God, He had the glowing ardor of a mar- 


tyr, and deſired the martyr's crown, He was valiant for 
t 


e truth, and feared not the faces of men; for, at the 
beginning of queen Mary's reign, in a convocation of 
biſhops and dignitaries, appointed for the purpoſe of 
changing religion from proteſtant to popiſh ; our learned 
archdeacon, with a few others, bore a noble teſtimony 
againſt the deſign; and, for his vigorous oppoſition, not- 
withſtanding the promiſed liberty of free debate, he was 
called before the chancellor, the ſaid biſhop of /Yincheſ- 
ter, his ordinary; and by him committed a cloſe priſoner 
for about a year and a half, He was then ſent to Bonner, 
biſhop of London, and other commiſſioners, who confined 
him in the biſhop's coal-houſe; to which adjoined a little 
dark houſe with a great pair of ſtocks, both for hand and 
foot, There he met with two fellow-ſufferers in the 
ſame good cauſe ; one of whom was a clergyman of Eſex, 


* Strype's eccl. mem. III. p. 263. 


a godly 
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a godly miniſter, and a married man*; who, upon hear- 
ing that archdeacon Philpot was brought to the coal-houſe, 
defired much to ſee him; to whom he grievouſly lamented, 
that in the hour of temptation, through the frailty of the 
fleſh, and the extremity of impriſonment, he had ſinfull 
complied, by writing, with the biſhop of London. He 
added, that he was immediately ſet at liberty; but after- 
wards felt ſuch a hell in his conſcience, that he could 
ſcarce refrain from laying violent hands on himſelf. Nor 
could he be at peace in his mind, till he went to the bi- 
ſhop's regiſter, defiring to ſee the writing in which he 
had yielded to the biſhop; which he had. no ſooner got into 
his hands, than he tore it in pieces. The biſhop, being 
informed of this, ſent for him, and acted indeed more in 
the character of a popiſh biſhop, than of a biſhop of Feſus 
Chrift, who muſt be no STRIKER; for he fell upon him 
like a lion, beat his face black and blue, and pluckt off 
— part of his beard. He then ſent him to be confined 
nd and foot in the ſtocks in the dark hole; where Mr. 
Philpat found him, “ as joyful (ſaid he) under the croſs 
« as any of us, and very ſorry for his former infirmity.” 
The — day after Mr. Philpot had been in the coal- 
houſe, he was ſent to make his appearance before Bonner ; 
who, among other things, ſaid, * Cad that you are ſo 
© merry in priſon, ſinging and rejoicing in your naugh- 
© tineſs; when you ſhould rather lament and be ſorry.” 
Mr. Philpot 22 We are in a dark comfortleſs 
« place, and therefore as St. Paul wills us, we make 
« merry in the Lord, ſinging together, in hymns and pſalms.” 
After ſome further altercation, he was remanded back to 
the coal-houſe; where, (ſaid he) I, with my fix fellow 
„ priſoners, do rouze together from the ſtraw, as chear- 
fully, we thank God, as others do from their beds of 
down.“ But as though reſolved, if poffible, to put a 
ſtop to the rejoicing of this great and godly man, the 
papiſts were continually adding new ſeverities ; ſo that 
when biſhop Bonner, in one of his fawning fits, aſked 
him, If he could ſhew him any pleaſure, and he would 
do it.“ Mr. Philpet anſwered, + My lord, the pleaſure 
* that I will require of your lordſhip is, to haſten m 
s judgement which is committed unto you, and to diſ- 
patch me forth of this miſerable world, unto my eternal 


<« reſt. For notwithſtanding this fair ſpeech (added he 


® This was the Revd. Mr. Thomas Whittle, a moſt excellent man, 
as appears by his writings preſerved by Mr. Fox. He ſuffered in the 
flames with great joy and conſtancy, not long afterwards, 
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« jn his account of this matter) I camiot obtain hitherto, 
« for this fortnight paſt, either fire, or candle, or good 
« lodging. But it is good for a man to be brought low 
4e jn this world, and to be counted amongſt the vileſt, 
4 that he may in time of reward receive exaltation and 
« glory. Therefore, praiſed be God, that he hath hum- 
6 bled me, and given me grace with gladneſs to be con- 
« tent withal.” 

Mr. Philpot was examined fifteen or ſixteen ſeveral times 
before biſhop Benner and others; but being well ſkilled 
in the civil and canon law, he pleaded his privilege of 
exceptionem fori, and refuſed to be examined before the 
biſhop of London; becauſe he was not his ordinary, _ 
archdeacon of incheſter. The biſhop urged his right 
being his judge; becauſe the convocation, in which Mr. 
Philpot was accuſed of hereſy, in zealouſly maintaining 
the proteſtant doctrines of the church of England, as then 
by law eſtabliſhed, was held in St. Paul's church, and 
conſequently in his dioceſe : © Therefore as you were ſent 
© hither to me (ſaid the biſhop) by the queen's commiſ- 
< ſioners, and are now in my dioceſe, I will proceed againſt 
© you as your ordinary.” 

„I cannot deny (ſaid Mr. Philpot) but I am in your 


« coal-houſe, which is in your dioceſe; yet am I not of 


« your dioceſe. I was brought hither through violence, 
© and by ſuch men as had no juſt authority ſo to do; and 
therefore my being at preſent in your dioceſe, is not 
« enough to deprive me of my own ordinary's juriſdic- 
% tion; nor does it make me willingly ſubject to your 
juriſdiction, any more than a ſanctuary man, being by 
« force brought forth of his place of privilege, loſes his 
« privilege, dut may always claim his privilege whereſo- 
ever he is brought: Nor does my conduct in the con- 
&« vocation ſubject me to your juriſdiction, or make you 
my ordinary; for although g. Paul's be in your dio- 
% ceſe, it is nevertheleſs a peculiar of the dean and chap- 
„ ter, and therefore not of your dioceſe.” The biſhop 
then endeavored to enſnare him in private examinations ; 
but Mr. Philpot ſaid, My lord, Omnia judicia debent 
« eſſe publica; 1. e. all judicial proceedings ought to be 
public. Therefore, if your lordſhip have any thing to 
charge me lawfully withal; let me be in judgement 
* lawfully and openly called, and I will anſwer accord- 
© ing to my duty; otherwiſe in corners I will not.” 

Biſhop of London. No; wilt thou not knave? Thou 
© art a fooliſh knave, I ſee well enough: Thou ſhalt 
* anſwer whether thou wilt or not.“ 


I Philpot. 
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Philpot. * will make no further anſwers than J have 
6% ſaid already.“ 


Biſhop of London. Have him away, and ſet him in 
© the ſtocks : What, fooliſh knave 


The next mornin N an hour before day, Mr. Phil- 


ot was ſent for by the bifhop*; but fearing ſome foul play, 

cauſe it was at ſo unſeaſonable a time, he refuſed to 

o. The biſhop then ordered him to be brought by vio- 
. and charged him to take the book and ſwear to 
anſwer truly to all ſuch articles as he ſhould demand of 
him. But as the biſhop was not Mr, Philpot's ordinary, 
he would not ſwear, The conſequence of which was, 
the biſhop ordered him to be put into the ſtocks ; + where 
« (ſays Þhilpor) I fat from morning till night, when the 
« keeper upon favour let me out.“ 

For a great while, they pretended to. examine him every 
day, and ſometimes oftener, and mean]y to abuſe him 
with the taunts of blockbead, knave, fool, &c. But this 

man's arguments, on account of his great ſuperiority 
in learning and knowledge of the ſcriptures, they could 
neither * nor refute; * ſo that (ſays Mr. Fox) biſhop 
Bonner having taken his pleaſure with Mr. Philpot in his 
< private talks; and ſeeing his zealous, learned, and immu- 
© table conſtancy ; thought it high time to rid his hands 
© of him. And therefore ſitting in the conſiſtory at St. 
Paul's, he cauſed him to be brought before him and 
© others, as it ſeemeth, more for order's ſake, than for any 
C * affection to juſtice and ght judgement.” 

Bonner then began by charging Mr. Philpot with being 
fallen from the unity of Chriſt's catholic church—with 
blaſphemouſly ſpeaking againſt the facrifice of the mats, 
calling it idolatry—and with ſpeaking againſt, and deny- 
ing, the real 29; ig of Chris body and blood to be in 
the ſacrament of the altar. He labored, with the reſt of 
the biſhops, both by perſuaſions and promiſes, and b 
cruel threatenings, to make him abjure, To all which 
he anſwered, © You, and all your ſort, are hypocrites, 
« and I would all the world knew your hypocriſy, your 
e tyranny, ignorance, and idolatry,” 

After a great deal more altercation upon a variety of 
matters, which ſerved only to ſhew the biſhop's tyranny 
and the martyr's conſtancy ; Bonner aſked Philpet if he 
had any juſt cauſe to alledge why he ſhould not condemn 
him'as a heretic ? «+ Well, (ſaid Mr. Philpet) your ido- 


latrous ſacrament, that you have found out, you would 
<< fain defend, but you are not able, nor ever ſhall.” 


* My 
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< My lords, (ſaid Bonner) my predeceſſor, Stokefley, 

< when he proceeded to give ſentence againſt a heretic, 

made uſe of a certain prayer, whoſe example I will now 

© follow; and ſo with a foul voice prayed, Deus, qui 

< errantibus, ut in viam poſſint redire, juſtitiæ veritatiſque 

© tug lumen oftendis ; da cunts, 155 Chriftiand preſeſſione 

© cenſentur, & illa reſpuere que huic inimica ſint nomini, 

ea que ſint apta ſeftari, per Chriſtum Dominum noſ- 
« trum; Amen.” ee 

Philpot. * T wiſh you would ſpeak in Engliſh, that all 
«© men might underſtand you; for St. Paul commands, 
« that all things, ſpoken in the congregation, ſhould be 
« ſpoken in a tongue that all men may underſtand and 
c be edified.” The biſhop then repeated it in Engliſb, 
and when he came to theſe words—* to refuſe thoſe things 
< which are enemies to his [i, e. Chris] name; Philpot 
ſaid, * Then they muſt all turn away from you; for you 
<< are enemies to that name: May God ſave us from ſuch 
« hypocrites, as would have wr in a tongue that the 
« people cannot underſtand.” * Whom do you mean ?* 
ſaid the biſhop.—** You, anſwered Philpot, and all who 
are of your congregation and ſet. And I am ſorry to 
<« ſee you fit in the place you now do, pretending to ex- 
% ecute juſtice, while you do nothing elſe but deceive 
<« all men.” And turning to the people, he ſaid, O all 
« you gentlemen, beware of theſe men {the biſhops] and 
< all their doings; for they are contrary to God's word 
« and the primitive church.” 

The biſhop then pronounced ſentence of condemnation 
againſt him as a heretic; upon which Philpot ſaid, <* I 
« thank God, I am an heretic out of your curſed church: 
<« But I am no heretic before God. —But God bleſs you, 
and give you grace to repent of your wicked doings; but 
6e. Ida beware of your bloody church.“ 1 

In Newgate he was treated moſt cruelly by the keeper, 
though Mr. Philpot begged of him, upon the foot of old 
acquaintance, not to doit. He ordered him on the block, 
and as many irons to be rivetted on him as he was able 
to bear; and allowed his man to extort money from him, 
before he would allow him to be taken from the block. 
And notwithſtanding Mr. Philpot pleaded his being a 
long time in priſon, and his conſequent poverty, and that 
he would willingly fell his gown off his back for twenty 
ſhillings, (“ for, ſaid he, the biſhop told me, I ſhould 
<© ſoon be diſpatched”) the keeper demanded four pounds; 
and becauſe Mr. Philpot had it not to give him, he or- 
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dered his man to take him on his back, and carry him 


into limbo. i 
When notice was given him, the night before he ſuf- 
fered, that he was to be burnt the next day, he ſaid, —- 
„I am ready; God give me ftrength, and a joyful re- 
« ſurrection.“ He then poured out his ſpirit in prayer 
to. the Lord, giving him he: thanks 2 accounting 
him worthy to ſuffer for his, truth. As he was going into 
Smithfield, the way being very dirty, two officers took him 
up, in order to bear him through che dirt; on which he 
merrily faid—* What! will you make a pope of me? 
When he was come into Smuthfield, he kneeled down and 
n wy vows. ip: thee, O. Smithfield 1" 
Being come do the ſtake, he kifled it, and ſaid; © Shall 
* 1 diſdain, to ſuffer at this ſtake, when. my Lord and 
«« Savjour refuſed got to ſuffer a, moſt. vile death upon 
«« the croſs for me,” When he was, bound, to the ſtake, 
he repeated the hundred and ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth 
Pſalms, and prayed moſt fervently; till at length, in the 
midſt of the flames, with great meekneſs and comfort, he 
gave up his ſpirit to God, 


175 
Þ 2 


The firſt PROTESTANT Arcnpunge of Canterbury. 


HIS. great and, geod man was the ſon of, Thomas 
Cranmer, eſqʒ a Se an antient and wealthy 
family, which came in with the conquęror; and was born 
at Man, in Nottinghamſhire, July a, 1498. His father 
died, when he was very young: And his mother, when 
he was fourteen years _— him to Cambridge. He 
was elected fellow of Teſus-Callege; where he was ſo well 
beloved, that when his fellowſhip was vacant, by mar- 
riage, ha his wife dying about, a year after, the maſter 
and fellows choſe him again, This. favor he. ſo gratefully 
Seen that when he was nominated to a fellow- 
ſhip in cardinal Walſey's new foundation at Oxford, though 
the ſalary was much mare conſiderable, the way ta 
preferment more ready by the favor of the cardinal, he 
neyertheleſs declined it, and choſe rather to continue es 
3 his 
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his old fellow-collegiatis, who had given him fo ſingular 
a proof of their affection. OT 

n the year 1523; he commenced doctor of divinity, 
being then in the thirty-fourth year of his age; and being 
in great efteem for theological learning, he was choſen 
teller of the divinity-lectare in his own college, and 
appointed by the univerſity to be one of the examiners of 
thoſe, who took their degrees in divinity,” Theſe candi- 
dates he examined chiefly out of the ſcriptures ; and find- 
ing many of them groſly ignorant thereof, hari thrown 
away their time on the dark perplexities and uſeleſs queſ- 
tions of the ſchoolmen, he kes them as inſufficient; 
adviſing them to apply themſelves cloſely to the ſtudy of 
the holy ſcriptures, before they came for their degrees 
it being ſhameful for a'profeſſor of divinity to be un ned 
in that book, wherein the knowledge of God, and the 

rounds of divinity lay. And though forte hated him 
this, yet the more ingenuous publicly returned him 
thanks, for having deen the means of their great imptove- 

ment in the found knowledge of religion. 

During his reſidence at Cambridge, the queſtion aroſe 
concerning king Hwyy's divorce and the plague breaking 
out in the univerſity about that time, he retired to Wal. 
tham- Abbey: Where caſually meeting with Gardiner and 
Fox, the one the king's ſecretary, the other his almoner z 
and diſcourſing with them about the divorce, he greatly 
commended the expedient ſuggeſted to the King by car- 
dinal Molſey, of conſulting the divines of dur own and 

the foreign univerſities ; Which he thought would brin 
the matter to a ſhort iſſue, and be the faken and ſureſt 
method of giving the king's troubled conſeienca a well- 
grounded ſatisfaction. is converſation Fox and Gar- 
diner related to the king; who was ſo much plattſed with 
it, that he ſaid, * Cranmer had got the ſow by the right 
© ear,” and immediately ſent for him to court; and 
admiring his gravity, modeſty and learfiing, reſolved to 
cheriſh and promote him. Accordingly he made him his 
chaplain, and gave him a benefice:' He was alſo 
nominated by him to be archdeacon of Taunton. Aft the 
king's command he drew up his on judgement of the ou 
in writing ; and ſo ſolidly defended it in the 1 ſchoo 
at Cambridge, that he brought vver many of the contrary 
part to his opinion; particularly five of thoſe ſix doors, 
who had before given in their judgement to the king, for 
the lawfulneſs of the pope's dilpenſation with marrying 
the brother's wife. | 
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In a matter of ſo great importance, it may not be im- 
proper to give an abſtract of thoſe arguments, on which 
they, who, with doctor Cranmer, favored the divorce, 
8 e Theſe were taken partly from 
criptufe; partly from fathers, councils, and ſchoolmen. 
tom ſcripture they argued, * That the prohibited, de- 
© grees in Leviticus were not only obligatory to the Fewifþ 
nation, but moral precepts and the primitive laws of 
marriage ; as appeared from the judgements denounced 
againſt the Canaanites for the violation of them, and their 
being faid to have polluted the land thereby; which 
cannot be accounted for, if theſe were only poſitive 
Jewiſh conſtitutions : That among thoſe prohibited de- 
greess the marriage with the brother's wife was one; 
ev. xviii. 16. and 20, 21. And that the breach of 
theſe precepts was called an unclean thing, wickedneſs 
and an abomination: That the diſpenſation in Deutero- 
nomy, of marrying with the brother's wife, only ſhewed, 
that the foundation of the law was not in its own nature 
immutable, but might be diſpenſed with by immediate 
divine revelation; but that it did not follow, that the 
pope by his ordinary authority could diſpenſe with it: 
And to pretend the ſenſe of the precept to be only a 
- prohibition of having the father's wife in his life time, 
was a poor Tow cavil, it being univerſally unlawful to 
have any man's wife whatever, while he was yet living. 
The conſtant tradition of the church was clear againſt 
the lawfulneſs of the marriage. Origen on Lev. xx. St. 
Chryſo/tom on Matth. xxii. and St. Bail in his epiſtle to 
Diodorus, expreſsly afſert theſe precepts to be obliga- 
tory under the goſpel; and in the Latin church, St. 
Ambroſe, Ferom, and Auſtin, were of the ſame opinion. 
And Tyrtullian, who lived within an age after the apoſ- 
tles, in his fourth book againſt Marcion, affirms, that 
the law of not marrying the brother's wife does ſtill 
oblige Chriſtians. Pope Gregory the Great had given 
the ſame determination, in anſwer to Auſtin, the firſt 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; and directed him to adviſe 
all, who had married their brother's wife, to look on 
the marriage as a moſt gricvous ſin, and to ſeparate 
from her ſociety. Other popes had declared themſelves 
of the ſame judgement ; and particularly Innocent the 
© Third had wrote with great vehemenee againſt ſuch 
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2 marriages.” 


To theſe were added many teſtimonies from the writers 
of later ages, and the ſchoolmen and canoniſts ; but the 
zudgement of the pureſt antiquity being ſo full and 4 
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preſs, we ſhall paſs them over, as leſs material; only ob- 
erving, that on the contrary fide none could be produced, 
fore dos & and Cajetan, who looked on theſe prohi- 
bitions as only branches of the judicial Jaw of the Fews. 
The ſecond canon of the council of Neo- cæſarta de- 
crees, that if a woman were married to two brothers, 
ſhe ſhould be excommunicated till death ; and that the 
man, who married his brother's wife, ſhould be anathe- 
matized : Which was confirmed in a council held by pope 
Gregory the Second. The fifty-firſt canon of the council 
at = reckons the marriage with his brother's wife 
among inceſtuous marriages; and decrees, that all ſuch 
marriages are null, and the parties ſo contracting to be 
excommunicated till they ſeparate from each other. And 
the contrary doctrine and error of Wichliffe had been 
condemned, not only in convocation at London and 
Oxon, but in the general council of Conſtance.“ 
And becauſe fome endeavors were uſed to evade all this 
by a pretence, that the marriage with prince Arthur was 
never | conſummated ; it was farther alledged, that con- 
+ ſummation was not neceſſary to make a marriage com- 
© plete, as might be inferred from Deut. xxii. 24. where 
the woman, who was only eſpouſed to a man, if ſhe 
© admitted another to her bed, is commanded to be ſtoned: 
as an adultereſs; and the man is ſaid to have humbled 
his neighbour's wife: And though Jeſeph had never 
conſummated the marriage with the bleſſed virgin, yet 
it appears from Matt. i. os that he could not put her 
away, without a ſolemn bill of divorce.” 
But, in this caſe, there was not the leaſt ground to 
imagine, that the marriage had not been conſummated. 
The marriage-bed was ſolemnly bleſſed when they were 
put into it; they were ſeen publicly in bed together, for 
ſeveral days after. The Spaniſb ambaſſador had, by his 
maſter's order, taken proofs of the conſummation of the 
marriage, and ſent them into Spain: And the young 
prince, who was then fixteen, had by many expreſſions 
given his ſervants cauſe to believe, that it was conſum- 
mated the firſt night. Nay it was thought, that his too 
early marriage haſtened his death, he having been ſtrong, 
Vigorous, and healthy, before it; but afterwards declined 
apace, which was attributed to his being too uxorious. 
After his death, his brother was not created prince of 
Wales, till ten months were elapſed, that they might be 
certain that the princeſs was not with child, before they 
conferred that honor upon him. She herſelf never ſaid 
any thing then to the contrary; and in the petition offered 
to 
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to the pope in her name, as repeated in his bull, it is ſaid; 
that the marriage was perhaps conſummated: Nay farther, 
in the pope's brief, it is plainly confeſſed, that the mar- 
* was fully conſummated. 

n the year 1530, doctor Cranmer was ſent by the king 
to diſpute on this ſubject at Paris, Rome, and in other 
foreign parts. At Rome he delivered his book to the pope, 
and offered to juſtify it in a public diſputation : But after 
fundry promiſes and appointments, none appeared to op- 
poſe ff publicly; and in more private conferences he 
forced them to confeſs, that the marriage was contrary to 
the law of God. The pope conftiteted him peenitentiary 
general of England, and diſmiſſed him. In Germany, he 
| in full ſatisfaction to many learned men, who were be- 

re of a contrary perſuaſion ; and prevailed on the famous 
Ofiander, to declare the king's marriage unlawful, in his 
treatiſe of inceſtuous marriages, and to draw up a form of 
direction, how the king's proceſs ſhould be managed; 
which was ſent over to England, Before he left Germany; 
he was married to Ofjander's niece; whom, when he re- 
turned from his embaſſy, he did not take over with him, 
but ſent for her eule in 1534. 

In Auguſt, 1 5 32, 28 arham departed this life; 
and the king, thinking Dr. Cranmer the moſt proper per- 
ſon to ſucceed him in the ſee of Canterbury, wrote to him 
to haſten home, concealing the reaſon: But Crammer 

eſſing at it, and deſirous to decline the ſtation, moved 

wly on; in hopes that the fee might be filled, before 
his arrival. But all this backwardneſs, and the excufes 
which his great modeſty and humility prompted him to 
make, when after his return the king opened his reſolu- 
tion to him, ſerved only to raife the king's opinion of 
his merit; fo that at laſt he found himfelf obliged to 
ſubmit, and undertake the weighty charge. This de- 
* clining of preferment (ſays biſhop Burnet) being a 
© thing of which the clergy of that age were ſo little 
> guilty, diſcovered, that he had maxims very far dif- 
* ferent from moſt church-men.” 

The pope, notwithſtanding Cranmer was à man very 
unacceptable to Rome, diſpatched eleven bulls to com- 
plete his character. By the firſt, which is directed to the 
king, he is, on his nomination, promoted to the ſee of 
Canterbury; by the fecond, directed to himſelf, notice is 
given him of this promotion; the third abſolves him 
from all cenſures ; the fourth was ſent to the ſuffragans; 
the fifth to the dean and chapter; the ſixth to the c "xy 
of Canterbury; the ſeventh. to all the laity; the eighth 
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to all that held lands of the ſee, requiring them to ac- 
knowledge him as archbiſhop ; by the ninth his conſe- 
cration is ordered, upon taking the oath in the pontifical; 
by the tenth. the pall was n kind; and by the eleventh, 
the archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of London, were ordeced: 
to put it on, Theſe bulls, the archbiſhop according to 
cuſtom received; but immediately ſurrendered them to 
the king, becauſe he would not acknowledge the pope's 
power — conferring eccleſiaſtical dignities in England, 
which he eſteemed the king's ſole right. | 
He was conſecrated on March 30, 1533, by John. Lang- 
land, biſhop. of Lincoln, 785 Voicy, biſhop of Exeter, and 
Henry Standiſh, biſhop of St. Aſaph : And becauſe in the 
oath: of fidelity to the pope, which he was obliged to take 
before his conſecration, there were ſome things ſeemingly- 
inconſiſtent with his allegiance to the king; he made a 
ublic proteſtation, that he intended not to take the oath 
in any other ſenſe than that which was reconcilable to 
the laws of, God, the king's juſt prerogative, and the 
ſtatutes of this kingdom; ſo as not to bind himſelf thereby, 
to act contrary. to any of theſe, This proteſtation he 
renewed, when he was to take another oath to the pope, 
at his receiving the pall; and both times deſired the pro- 
tonotary to make a public inſtrument of his proteſtation, 
and the perſons preſent to ſign it. £ 
The firſt ſervice the archbiſhop did for the king, was 
pronouncing the ſentence of his divorce from queen Ca- 
tharine, which was done May 23. Gardiner, biſhop of 
Mincheſter, and the biſhops. of London, Bath, and Lincoln, ' 
being in commiſſion with him. The queen, after three 
citations, neither appearing in perſon, nor by proxy, was 
declared contumax; the depoſitions, relating to the con- 
ſummation of the marriage with prince Arthur, were 
read, together with the concluſions of the provinces of 
Canterbury and York, and the opinions of the moſt noted 
canoniſts and divines in favor of the divorce: And the 
archbiſhop, with the unanimous conſent of the reſt of the 
commiſſioners, pronounced the marriage between the ki 
and queen Catharing null, and of no force, from the be- 
ginning; and declared them ſeparated and divorced from 
each other, and at liberty to engage with whom th 
pleaſed. In this affair the archbiſhop proceeded, only 
upon what had been already concluded by the univerſities, 
convocations, & c. and did no more than put their deci- 
ſions into a form of law. On the twenty- eighth of May 
he held andther court at Lambeth, in which he confirmed 


the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
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The pope, alarmed at theſe proceedings, by a publie 
inſtrument, declared the divorce null and void, and 
threatened to excommunicate the archbiſhop, unleſs he 
would revoke all that he had done: Whereupon the arch+ 

| appealed from the pope to the next general coun- 
cil, lawfully called; and ſent the appeal under his ſeal 
to Bonner, defiring him and Gardiner to acquaint the 
pope with it, in fuch a manner, as they thought moſt 
expedient. 

On the ſeventh of September, the new queen was deli- 
vered of a daughter, who was baptized the Wedneſday fol- 
lowing, and named Elizabeth; archbiſhop Cranmer ſtand- 
ing godfather. | 

hen the ſupremacy came under debate, and the ufurped 

of the biſhop of Rome was called in queſtion, the 
archbiſhop anſwered all the arguments brought in defence 
of the papal tyranny, with ſuch ſtrength and perſpicuity, 
and ſo ſolidly confuted its advocates from the word of 

God, and the univerſal conſent of the primitive church; 
that the foreign power was, without ſcruple, aboliſhed 
by full conſent in parliament and convocation, The 
deſtruction of this uſurped juriſdiction Cranmer had prayed 
for many years, as himſelf declared in a ſermon at Can- 
terbury ; becauſe it was the occaſion of many things being 
done contrary to the honor of God, and the — 1 of this 
realm; and he perceived no hopes of amendment while it 
continued. This he now ſaw happily effected; and ſoon 
after, he ordered an alteration to be made in the archi- 
epiſcopal titles, inſtead of Apoſtolice ſedis legatus, ſtyling 
himſelf Metropolitanus. | 

The king, whoſe ſupremacy was now almoſt as uni- 
verſally acknowledged, as the pope's had been before, 
looked on the monaſtries with a jealous eye; theſe he 
thought were by their privileges of exemption engaged to 
the fee of Rome, and would prove a body of reſerve for the 
pope, always ready to appear in the quarrel, and to ſup- 
port his claim. This, it is probable, was the chief mo- 
tive which inclined the king to think of diſſolving them: 
And Cranmer, being conſulted on this head, approved of 
the reſolution. He ſaw how inconſiſtent thoſe founda- 
tions were with the Reformation. of religion, which he 
then had in view; and propoſed, that, out of the revenues 
of the monaſtries, the king ſhould found more biſhoprics ; 
that the dioceſes being reduced into leſs compaſs, the bi- 
ſhops might the better diſcharge their duty according to 
ſcripture and private practice. He hoped alſo, that from - 
the: ruins there would be new foundations erected in 
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every cathedral, to be nurſeries of Jearnings under the 
inſpection of the biſhop, for the uſe and benefit of the 
whole dioceſe. But theſe noble deſigns were unbappily 
defeated, by the ſiniſter arts of ſome avaricious courtiers, 
who, without fear of the divine vengeance, or regard to 
the good of the public, ſtudied only how ſacrilegiouſly to 
raiſe their own fortunes out of the church's 72 8. 

When queen Anne Boleyn was ſent to the ower, on a 
ſudden jealouſy of the king, the archbiſhop was greatly 
concerned for her misfortune, and did his utmoſt endeavor 
to aſſiſt her in her diſtreſs. He wrote a conſolatory letter 
to the king, in which, after having recommended to him 
an equality of temper, and reſignation to Providence, he 
put him in mind of the great obligations he had received 
from the queen, and endeavored to diſpoſe the king to 
clemency and a good humor. Finally, he moſt humbly 
implored him, that, however unfortunate the iſſue of this 
affair might prove, he would ſtill continue his love ta 
the goſpel; leſt it ſhould be thought, that it was for 
her ſake only, that he had favored it. But neither this 
letter of the archbiſhop, nor another very moving one 
wrote with her own hand, made the leaſt impreſſion upon 
the king: For her ruin was decreed, and (after Craumer 
had ps. Js her marriage with the king null and void, 
_ her confeſſion of a præ- contract with the earl of 

orthumberland) ſhe was tried in the Tower, and executed 
on the nineteenth of May, 1536. 

In 1537, the archbiſhop, with the joint authority of 
the biſhops, ſet forth the famous book, entitled, The 
« Erudition of a Chriſtian-man.”” This book was com- 
poſed in convocation ; and drawn up for a direction to 
the biſhops and clergy. It contains an explication of 
the creed, the Lord's-prayer, the ave-maria, 32 
and purgatory. This was a great ſtep towards the future 
Reformation; for in this book the univerſal paſtorſhip 
of the biſhop of Rome is declared to have no foundation 
in the word of God; the church of England is aſſerted 
to be as truly and properly a catholic and apoſtolic church, 
as that of Rome, or any other church where the apoſtles 
perſonally reſided; and all churches are affirmed to be 
equal in power and dignity, built upon the ſame foun- 
dation, governed by the lame Spirit, and on as good 
grounds /expect1 ame glorious immortality, —lg 
the article of the ſacrament of the altar, though the cor- 
poral preſence is aflerted, yet it is only ſaid, that the ſacra- 
ment is to be uſed with all due reyerence and honor, 
without any mention of the adoration of the elements, 

31. The 
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The ſuperſtitious notions of the people concerning the 
ceremonies and injunctions of the church, in thinking 
them of ſtricter obligation than moral duties, are cenſured, 
In the expoſition of the ſecond commandment, bowing 
down to, or worſhipping of images, is expreſly con- 
demned. The invocation of ſaints is reſtrained to beg- 
ging their interceſſion for us; and health of body and 
mind, remiſſion of fin, grace and future happineſs, are 
faid to be above the diſpoſal of created beings ; and bleſ- 
ſings, for the obtaining which, we muſt apply only to 
God Almighty. The clergy are forbid to pretend to tem- 
poral juriſdiction, independent on the civil magiſtrate; 
paſſive obedience is aflerted without reſtriction ; and all 
reſiſtance, on what pretence ſoever, condemned. The 
people are cautioned againſt miſtaking the ave-maria for 
a prayer, which is only an hymn of praiſe. Juſtification 
is attributed to the merits and ſatisfaction of Feſus Chrift 
'ALONE, excluſive of the merit of good works: And the 
pope's pardon, maſſes at Scala Cœli, or before any cele- 
brated images, are declared unprofitable to deliver fouls 
out of the middle ſtate of puniſnment; concerning the 
nature and degrees of which it is affirmed, that we have 
no certainty from revelation. —All this was doing ſome- 
thing towards a more perfect Reformation, when Provi- 
dence ſhould afford both time and opportunity. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, from the day of his promotion to 
the ſee of Canterbury, had continually employed his 
thoughts on getting the ſcriptures tranſlated into Engliſh : 
He had often ſolicited his majeſty about it, and, at length, 
obtained a grant that they might be tranſlated and printed. 
For want of good paper in Engtond, the copy was ſent to 
Paris; and by Bonner's means a licence was procured for 
printing it there. As ſoon as ſome of the copies came 
to the archbiſhop's hands, he ſent one to the lord Crom- 
well, deſiring him to prefent it in his name to the king, 
importuning him to intercede with his majeſty, that by 
his authority all his ſubjects might have the liberty of 
uſing it without conſtraint z which lord Gromwe# accord- 
ingly did, and the king readily affented. Injunctions 
were forthwith publiſhed, requiring an Ergl:;f bible of 
the largeſt fize to be procured for the uſe of every pariſh 
church, at the-expence of the miniſter and church-war- 
dens; and prohibited all diſcouraging the people from 
reading or hearing the ſcriptures. The book was received 
with inexpreſſible joy; every one, that was able, pur- 
chaſed the fame; and the poor greedily flocked to hear it 
read. Some perions in years learned to read on * 
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that they might peruſe it; and even little children erouded 


with eagerneſs to hear it; 
The archbiſhop was not yet convinced of the falſeneſs 
of the abſurd doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, but conti- 
nued a ſtiff maintainer of the corporal preſence; as ap- 
pears from his being unhappily concerned in the proſe- 
cution of Lambert, who was burnt, November the 20th, 
15 j for denying tranſubſtantiation. 
n. 1539, the archbiſhop and the other biſhops, who 
favored a Reformation, fell under the king's diſpleaſure ; 
becauſe they could not be perſuaded, to giye their aſſent 
in parliament, that the king ſhould have all the reyenues 
of the monaſtries which were ſuppreſſed, to his own ſole 
uſe, They had been prevailed upon to conſent, that he 
ſhould have all the lands which his anceſtors gave to any 
of them; but the reſidue they would have beſtowed on 
hoſpitals, ſchools, and other pious and charitable foun- 
dations. In particular, Cranmer had projected, that a 
proviſion ſhould be made, out of this fund, in every ca- 
thedral, for readers of divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, 
and ſo to render them, inſtead of ſtalls of lazineſs, ſemi- 
naries of learning. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
the reſt of the popiſh faction, took this opportunity to 
infinuate themſelves, by their hypocriſy and flattery, into 
the king's favor, and to incenſe him againſt the archbi- 
ſhop. bis is thought to have been the cauſe of the 
king's zeal, in prefling the bill containing the ſix bloody 
articles; by which none were allowed to ſpeak againſt 
tragſubſtantiation, on pain of being burnt as heretics, 
and forfeiting their goods and chattels, as in caſe of trea- 
ſon: It was alſo thereby made felony, and forfeiture of 
lands and goods, to defend the communion in both kinds, 
or marriage of the clergy, or thoſe who had vowed celi- 
bacy, or to ſpeak againſt private maſſes and auricular 
confeſſion. | 
The archbiſhop argued boldly in the houſe againſt the 
ſix articles, three days together; and that ſo ſtrenuouſly, 
that though the king was obſtinate in paſſing the act, 
yet he fx a copy of his reaſons againſt it; and ſhewed 
no reſentment towards him for his oppoſition to it. The 
king would have perſuaded him to withdraw out of the 
houſe, ſince he could not vote for the bill; but, after a 
decent excuſe, he told his majeſty, that he thought him- 
ſelf obliged in conſcience, to ſtay and ſhew his difſent. 
When the bill paſſed, he entered his proteſt againſt it; 
and ſoon after he ſent his wife away privately to her friends 
in Germany. The king, who loved him for his probity 
: 3 32 and 


and e „ſent the dukes of Norfolt and Suffolk, and 
the lord Cromwell, to acquaint him with the eſteem he 
had for him, and to aſſure him of his favor, notwithſtand- 
ing the paſſing of the act. Biſhop Burnet ſays, upon this 
matter, that Cranmer put his reaſons —_ the fix 
© articles together, and gave them to his ſecretary to be 
written out in a fair hand for the king's uſe : But the 
ſecretary croſſing the Thames with the book in his bo- 
ſom, met with ſuch an adventure on the water, as might 
at another time have ſent the author to the fire. There 
was a bear baited near the river, which breaking looſe, 
ran into it, and happened to overturn the boat in which 
Cranmer's ſecretary was; and he, being in danger of 
his life, took no care of the book, which falling from 
him floated on the river, and was taken up by the bear- 
keeper, who put it into the hand of a prieſt that ſtood 
by, to ſee what it might contain. The prieſt preſently 
found it was a confutation of the ſix articles, and ſo 
told the bear-keeper, that the author of it would cer. 
tainly be hanged. So when the ſecretary came to aſk 
for it, and fad it was the archbiſhop's book; the other, 
being an obſtinate papiſt, refuſed to give it, and reckoned 
that now Cranmer would certainly be ruined. But the 
ſecretary 8 lord Cromwell with it, who called 
for the prieſt, and ſeverely chid him for preſuming to 
keep a privy counſellor's book; and ſo he took it out 
of his hands. Thus the archbiſhop was delivered out 
of his danger.” | 

In 1540, the king iſſued out a commiſſion, to the arch- 
biſhop, and a fele& number of biſhops, to inſpe& into 
matters of religion, and explain ſome of the chief doc- 
trines of it. The biſhops drew up a ſet of articles favor- 
ng the old popiſh ſuperſtitions ; and, meeting at Lambeth, 
vehemently urged the archbiſhop, that they might be 
eſtabliſhed, it being the king's will and pleaſure. But, 
neither by fear nor flattery, could they prevail upon him 
to conſent to it; no, though his friend the lord Cromoe!! 
lay then in the Tower, and himſelf was ſuppoſed to loſe 
ground daily more and more in the king's affections. He 
went himſelf to the king, and expoſtulated with him, and 
ſo wrought upon him, that he joined with the archbiſhop 
againſt the reſt of the — and the book of 
articles was drawn up and paſſed according to Cranmer's 
judgement. 

In this year the largeſt volume of the Engl; bible was 
publiſhed, with an excellent preface of the archbiſhop's 
prefixed to it; and the king required all pariſhes to . 
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vide one of them by the next All- ballowtide, under the 
nalty of forty ſhillings a month, till they had got one, 
he - were alſo charged not to diſpute about it, not 
to difturb divine ſervice by reading it during the mafs ; 
but to read it humbly and reverently for their inſtruction. 
Six of theſe were ſet up in ſeveral parts of St. Paul's; but 
Bonner, afraid of the effect, poſted up near them an admo- - 
nition, that none ſhould read them with vain glory and 
corrupt affections, or draw multitudes about them when 
they read them.” But ſuch was the eager deſire of the 
people after this ne ]- ald treaſure (if I might ſo ſpeak) 
that great numbers gathered about thoſe who read; and 
ſuch às had good voices uſed to read them aloud; in ſucc 
ceſſion, almoſt all day long. Many ſent their children to 
ſchool, and when they had learned to read, they carried 
them to church to read the bible. In ſhort, the eyes of 
the people being opened, they began boldly to _ 
againſt thoſe doctrines of the church of Rome, which 
either contradicted or could not be found in the bible; 
inſomuch that Bonner ſet up u new advertiſement, threat - 
ening to take away the bibles, if this uſe were made of 
them. And upon the complaints he and his brethren 
preſented upon this ſubject, the free uſe of the ſcriptures 
was afterwards much reſtrained, | 

After the fall of the lord Cromwell, archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, obſerving the reſtleſs ſpirit of his adverſaries, and 
how they lay upon the watch for an opportunity to bring 
him into trouble ; thought it prudent to retire for a ſea- 
fon, and to live in as great privacy as the duties of his 
ſtation would permit him, Notwithſtanding which, his 
implacable enemy, biſhop Gardiner, was daily contrivi 
his ruin; and he having procured one Sir John Gofttoicke 
to accuſe the archbiſhop in parliament, of encouragin 
novel opinions, and making his family a nurſery of bevel 
and ſedition ; divers lords of the privy council moved 
king to commit the archbiſhop ta the Toter, till enquiry 
ſhould be made into the truth of this charge, 

The king, who perceived that there was mare malice 
than truth in theſe elamors againſt Cranmer, one evening 
under pretence of diverting himſelf an water, or 
his barge to be rowed to Lambeth fide, The archbiſhop's 
ſervants acquainting their lord of his — , being ſa 
near, the archbiſhop came to the water-ſide, to pay his 
reſpects to the king, and to invite him into his palace. 
The king commanded the archbiſhop to come into the 
barge, and made him fit down cloſe by him; having ſo 
done, the king began to complain to him, of the age 
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being over- run with hereſy and new notions of — 
which he had reaſon to fear might be of dangerous conſe- 
quence, and that the faction might in time break out into 
a civil war, and be the cauſe of much blood-ſhed, and 
the total ruin of many of his honeſt and peaceable ſub- 
jets. To prevent which, his majeſty told him, he was 
reſolved to ſeek after the grand incendiary, and to take 
him off by ſome exemplary puniſhment : And then pro- 
ceeded to aſk the archbiſhop, what his opinion was of ſuch 
a refolution, Though Cranmer ſoon ſmelt the meanin 
of that queſtion, yet he freely, and without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of concern, replied; that his majeſty's reſolution 
was greatly to be commended ; and that not only the 
prime incendiary, but alſo the reſt of the factious heretics 
ought to be — public examples to the terror of others: 
But then he cautioned the king, not to charge thoſe with 
hereſy, who made the divinely- inſpired ſcriptures the rule 
of their faith, and could prove their doctrines by clear 
teſtimonies from the word of God, Upon this, the kin 
came cloſer, and plainly told him, he had been informed 
by many, that he was the grand hereſiarch, who encou- 
raged all this heterodoxy, and that his authority had oc- 
caſioned the fix articles to be conteſted ſo publicly in his 
province. The archbiſhop modeſtly relied, that he could 
not acknowledge himſelf to be of the ſame opinion, in 
reſpect of thoſe articles, as he had declared himſelf of, 
when the bill was paſſing; but that notwithſtanding he 
was not conſcious to himſelf, of having offended againſt 
the act. Then the king, putting on an air of pleaſantry, 
aſked him, whether his bed-chamber would ſtand the teſt 
of thoſe articles; the archbiſhop gravely and ingenuouſly. 
confeſſed, that he-was married in Germany during his 
embally at the emperor's court, before his promotion to 
the ſee of Canterbury; but, at the ſame time, aſſured the 
king, that on the paſſing that act, he had parted with his 
wife, and ſent her abroad to her friends, His anſwering 
thus, without evaſion or reſerye, ſo pleaſed the king, that 
he now pulled off the maſk, and aſſured him of his favor; 
and then freely told him of the information preferred 
againſt him, and who they were that pretended to make 
it good. The archbiſhop ſaid, that he was not afraid of 
the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny; and therefore was willing to ſubmit 
himſelf to a legal trial. The king aſſured him, he would 
put the cauſe into his own hands, and truſt him entirely 
with the management of it. This, the archbiſhop remon- 
ſtrated, would be cenſured as partiality, and the king's 
juſtice called in queſtion ; But his majeſty had fo ſtrong 
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an opinion of Cranmer's integrity, that he was reſolved to 
leave it to his conduct; and, having farther aſſured him 
of the entire confidence he repoſed in him, diſmiſſed him. 

The archbiſhop immediately ſent down his vicar-gene- 
ral, and principal regiſter, to Canterbury, to make a 
thorough enquiry into the affair, and trace the progreſs 
of this plot againſt him. In the mean time his adver- 
ſaries importunately preſſed the king to fend him to priſon, 
and oblige him to anſwer to the charge of herefy. At 
length his majeſty reſigned ſo far to their ſolicitations, as 
to conſent, that if the archbiſhop could fairly be proved 
guilty of any one crime againſt either church or ſtate, 
he ſhould be ſent to prifon: In this the king acted the 
politician, intending, by thus ſeemingly — — 
nance to the proſecution, to diſcover who were Cranmer's 
chief adverſaries, and what was the length of their deſign 
againſt him. At midnight he ſent a gentleman of his 
privy-chamber to Lambeth, to fetch the archbiſhop; and, 
when he was come, told him, how he had been daily im- 
portuned to commit him to priſon, as a favorer of herely 
and how far he had complied. The archbiſhop thanked 
his majeſty for this timely notice, and declared himſelf 
willing to go to priſon, and ſtand a trial; for being con- 
ſcious that he was not guilty of any offence, he thought 
that the beſt way to clear his innocence, and remove all 
unreaſonable how groundleſs ſuſpicions. 

The king, admiring his fimplicity, told him, he was in 
the wrong to rely ſo much on his innocence; for if he 
were once under a cloud, and hurried to priſon, there 
would. be villains enough to ſwear any thing againſt him; 
but while he was at liberty, and his character entife, it 
would not be ſo eaſy to ſuborn witneſſes againſt him. 
And therefore, continued he, ſince your own unguarded 
© ſimplicity makes you leſs cautious than you ought to 

be, I will ſuggeſt to you the means of your preſerva- 
tion, To-morrow you will be ſent for to the privy- 
council, and 8 to priſon; upon this you are to 
requeſt, that ſince you have the honor to be one of the 
board, you may be admitted unto the council, and the 
informers againſt you brought face to face; and then, 
if you cannot clear yourſelf, you are willing to go to 
priſon: If this reaſonable requeſt is denied you, appeal 
to me, and give them this ſign, that you have my 
authority for ſo doing.“ Then the king took a ring of 


great value off his finger, gave it to the archbiſhop, and 
diſmiſſed him. l 2 
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The next morning, the archbiſhop was ſummoned to 
che privy-council ; and, when he came there, was denied 
admittance into the council- chamber. When Dr. Butts, 
one of the king's phyſicians, heard of this, he came to the 
archbiſhop, who was waiting in the lobby amongſt the 
footmen, to ſhew his reſpect, and to protect him from 
inſults. The king foon after ſending for the doctor, he 
acquainted his majeſty with the ſhameful indignity put 
upon. the archbiſhop. The king, incenſed, that the 
PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND ſhould be uſed in ſo con- 
tumelious a manner, immediately ſent to command them 
to admit the archbiſhop into the council-chamber. At 
his entrance he was ſaluted with an heavy accuſation, of 
having infected the whole realm with hereſy; and com- 
manded to the Tower, till the whole of this charge was 
thoroughly examined. The archbiſhop deſired to fee the 
informers againſt him, and to have the liberty of defend- 
ing himſelf before the council, and not to be ſent to pri- 
ſon on bare ſuſpicion. But when this was abſolutely 
denied bim, and finding that neither arguments nor in- 
treaties would prevail, he appealed to the king; and 
producing the ring he had given him, put a ſtop to their 
proceedings, When they came before the king, he ſeverely 
reprimanded them, expatiated on his obligations to Cranmer 
for his fidelity and integrity, and charged them, if they 
had any affection for him, to expreſs it, by their love and 
kindnefs to the archbiſhop. Cranmer, having eſcaped the 
ſnare, neyer ſhewed the leaſt reſentment for the injuries 
done bim; and, from this time forwards, had ſo great a 
ſhare in the king's favor, that nothing farther was at- 
—_— againſt him. 

heſe troubles of the good archbiſhop are ſomewhat 
differently related by doctor Burnet and Mr. Strype; but 

I rather chuſe to follow archbiſhop Parker's account, who, 
living in thoſe times, muſt be allowed to be a much better 
authority in things of this nature, than any who lived at 
ſo == a diſtance. 

The archbiſhop's vicar-general and regiſter, being found 
negligent and dilatory, the king ſent doctor Lee privately 
to Canterbury, to examine into this conſpiracy againſt the 
archbiſhop, and make his report of what he could diſcover, 
On a ſtrict enquiry, he found letters from biſhop Gar- 
diner's ſecretary, by which it appeared, that that prelate 
Had been the principal promoter of this proſecution againft 
Cranmer. When the biſhop of Winchefler perceived, that 
his deſigns againſt the archbiſhop were detected, fearing 
the conſequence, he wrote him a very penitent _ = 
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which he acknowledged himſelf to have been guilty of 
great folly in giving credit to thoſe flanderous reports, 
which were raiſed againſt the archbiſhop, as if he had been 
a favorer of hereſy and falſe doctrines; declaring, that he 
was now entirely ſatisfied, that theſe accuſations were 
wholly falſe and groundleſs; aſking pardon in moſt ſub- 
miſſive and affeCtionate terms, for his great raſhnefs and 
undutifulneſs, and promiſing all future obedience and 
fidelity to the archbiſhop, whom he ſtiled his good and 

entle father. On the reception of this letter, the arch- 
Fiſhop, laying aſide all reſentment againſt him, reſolved 
to forget what was paſt; and ſaid, ſince Gardiner called 
him father, he would prove a father to him indeed : And 
when the king would have laid the biſhop of Vincheſter's 
letter before the houſe of lords, Cranmer prevailed with 
him, not to give the biſhop any trouble about it, but to 
let the matter drop. f 

The ſame lenity he ſhewed toward doctor Thornton, the 
ſuffragan of Dover, and doctor Barbar; who though en- 
tertained in his family, and entruſted with his ſecrets, and 
indebted to him for many favors, had ungratefully con- 
ſpired, with Gardiner, to take away his life. When he 
firſt diſcovered their treachery, he took them aſide into his 
ſtudy, and telling them that he had been baſely and falfl 
abuſed by ſome, in whom he had always repoſed the — 
confidence, deſired them to adviſe him, how he ſhould 
behave himſelf towards them. They, not ſuſpecting to be 
concerned in the queſtion, replied, that ſuch vile aban- 
doned villains ought to be proſecuted with the utmoſt 
rigor; nay, deſerved to die without mercy. At this the 
archbiſhop, lifting up his hands to heaven, cried out, 
* Merciful God, whom may a man truſt!” and then 
pulling out of his boſom the letters, by which he had 
diſcovered their treachery, aſked them if they knew thoſe 
papers. When they ſaw their own letters produced againſt 
- them, they were in the utmoſt confuſion, and, falling down 
on their knees, humbly ſued for forgiveneſs. The arch- 
biſhop told them, that he forgave them, and would pray 
for them; but that they muſt not expect him ever to tru 
them for the future. 

And now I am upon this ſubje& of the archbiſhop's 
readineſs to forgive and forget injuries, I cannot but take 
notice of a pleaſant ſtory which happened ſome time be- 
fore this: The archbiſhop's firſt wife, whom he married 
at Cambridge, lived at the Dolphin-inn ; and he often re- 
ſorting thither on that account, the popiſh party had raiſed 
a ſtory, that he was hoſtler of that inn, and never had the 
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benefit of a learned education. This idle ſtory a Yorkfhire 
prieſt had with great confidence aſſerted, in an ale-houſe, 
which he uſed to frequent; railing at the archbiſhop, and 
ſaying, that he had no more learning than a gooſe. Some 
of the pariſh, who had a reſpect for Granmer's character, 
informed the lord Cromwell of this, who immediately ſent 
for the prieſt, and committed him to the Fleet priſon. 
When he had been there nine or ten weeks, he ſent a re- 
lation of his to the archbiſhop, to beg his pardon, and 
humbly ſue to him for a diſcharge. The archbiſhop in- 
ſtantly ſent for him, and, after a gentle reproof, aſked the 

rieft whether he knew him; to which he anſwered, no. 
The archbiſhop expoſtulated with him, why he ſhould 
then make ſo free with his character. The prieſt excuſed 
himſelf by his being in drink: But this, Cranmer told 
him was a double fault; and then let him know, that if 
he had a mind to try what a ſcholar he was, he ſhould have 
liberty to oppoſe him in whatever ſcience he pleaſed. The 
prieſt humbly aſked his pardon, and confefled himſelf to 
be very ignorant, and to underitand nothing but his mo- 
ther tongue. No doubt then, (ſaid Cranmer) you are 
« well verſed in the Engliſb bible, and can anſwer any 
« queſtions out of that: Pray tell me who was David's 
« father?” The prieſt ſtood ſtil] a while to conſider ; but 
at laſt told the archbiſhop, he could not recollect his name. 
4 Tell me then (ſays Cranmer) who was Selomen's father?“ 
The poor prieſt replied, that he had no ſkill in genealo- 

ies, and could not tell. Then the archbiſhop adviſed 
him to frequent alchouſes leſs, and his ſtudy more; and 
admoniſhed him, not to accuſe others for want of learning, 
till he was maſter of ſome himſelf; diſcharged him out of 
cuſtody, and ſent him home to his cure, 

Thus much may ſuffice concerning the clemency and 
Charitable forgiving temper of the archbiſhop. He was 
much blamed by many for his too great lenity; which, it 
was thought, encouraged the popiſh faction to make freſh 
attempts againſt him. The king, obſerving their impla- 
cable hatred towards him, and the perils to which he was 
expoſed, on account of the zeal for the Reformation of 
thoſe abuſes under which the church groaned, changed 
his coat of arms, from three cranes, to three pclicans 
thereby incimating to him, that he muſt, like the pelican, 
ſhed his blood for his ſpiritual children's benefit, if it 
ſhould pleaſe God to call him thereto, 

And now the archbiſhop, finding the juncture ſomewhat 
favorable, argued againſt the ſanguinary act of the ſix ar- 
gicles, in the parliament houſe, and preſſed tor a mitigation 
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of its ſeverity; and made ſuch an impreſſion on the king, 
and the temporal lords, by his ſtrong and perſuaſive reaſon- 
ing, that they agreed to moderate the rigour of the ſtatute, 

Soon after, the king prepared for an expedition againſt 
France, and ordering a litany to be ſaid for a bleſſing on 
his arms, the — prevailed with him to let it be ſet 
forth in Engliſb; the ſervice in an unknown tongue mak- 
ing the people negligent in coming to church. 'I his, with 
the prohibition of ſome ſuperſtitious and unwarrantable 
cuſtoms, touching vigils and the worſhip of the croſs, was 
all the progreſs the Reformation made, during the reign 
of king Henry: For the intended Reformation of the canon 
law, was, by the craft of biſhop Gardiner, ſuppreſſed for 
reaſons of — and the king, towards the latter end of 
his life, ſeemed td have a ſtrong byaſs towards the popiſh 
ſuperſtitions, and to frown on all attempts of a Reformation, 

On the 28th of January, 1546, king Henry departed this 
life; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, who was god- 
ſon to the archbiſhop, and had been inſtructed by men who 
favored the Reformation. Archbiſhop» Cranmer was one 
of thoſe, whom the late king had nominated for his exe- 
cutors, and who were to take the adminiſtration of the 
government into their hands, till king Edward was eigh- 
tcen years old: And when the earl of Hertford was after- 
wards choſen protector, his power was limited, ſo as not 
to be able to do any thing, without the advice and conſent 
of all the other executors. 

The biſhops of the popiſh party (ſays biſhop Burnet) 
took ſtrange methods to infinuate themſelves into the late 
king's confidence; for they took out commiſſions, by which 
they acknowledged, that © all juriſdiction, civil and ec- 
ſ clefiaſtical, flowed from the king, and that they exerciſed 
it only at the king's courteſy, and would reſign it at his 
* command.” That archbiſhop Cranmer adopted this er- 
ror, is plain, not only from his anſwers to ſome queſtions 
relating to the government of the church, firſt publiſhed 
by doctor Stillingfleet, in his Irenicum, but from the com- 
miſſion, which he now took out from the new king; whom 
he petitioned for a revival of his juriſdiction; and that as 
he had exerciſed the functions of an archbiſhop during the 
former reigns, ſo that authority determining with the late 
king's life, his preſent majeſty would truſt him with the 
ſame juriſdiction. On this error of the archbiſhop, the 
modern papiſts make tragical outcries, forgetting, that it 
was the common miſtake of thoſe times; and that Bonner 
not only took out the ſame commiſſion now, but had before 
taken out that other in the reign of king Henry, in which 
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(as we have obſerved) the king was declared the fountain 
of all authority, civil and eccleſiaſtical; and thoſe, who 
formerly exerciſed eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, are ſaid to 
have done it precariouſly, and at the courteſy of the king, 
and that it was lawful for him to revoke it at pleaſure : 
And therefore, ſince the lord Cromwell, the king's vicar- 
general in eccleſiaſtical affairs, was ſo far employed in 
matters of ſtate, as not to be at leiſure to diſcharge his 
function every where, the king gave Bonner authority to 
exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction in the dioceſe of London. 

This ſeems to have been the precedent, after which the 
new commiſlions were now formed. Mr. Strype, indeed, 
confidently affirms the archbiſhop to have had a hand in 
drawing them up; but the very words, which he quotes to 
prove it, are manifeſtly taken from the preamble to Bon- 
ner's commiſſion. But from theſe unprimitive and unca- 
tholic notions, our archbiſhop was happily recovered b 
that bright luminary of our reformed church, biſhop Ridley. 
The late king, who died in the Roman communion, 
2 his imperfections are ſo freely charged on the 

eformation by the papiſts) had, in his will, left ſix 
hundred pounds per annum, for maſſes for his ſoul, with 
proviſion for four ſolemn obits every year; but, by the 
influence of the archbiſhop, this ſuperſtitious part of his 
will, notwithſtanding his ſtrict and ſolemn charge for its 
execution, was neglected. 

On the 20th of February, the coronation of king Edward 


was ſolemnized at e * Abbey. The ceremony was 


performed by archbiſhop Cranmer, who made an excellent 
ſpeech to the king; in which, after a cenſure of the papal 
encroachments on princes, and a declaration, that the 
ſolemn ceremonies of a coronation add nothing to the 
authority of a prince, whoſe power is derived immediately 
trom God ; he goes on to inform the king of his duty, 
exhorts him to follow the precedent of good Jeſias, to 
regulate the worſhip of God, to ſuppreſs idolatry, reward 
virtue, execute juſtice, relieve the poor, repreſs violence, 
and puniſh the evil doer. It may not be improper, to 
tranſcribe what he ſays concerning the divine original of 
kingly power, in his own words; to rectify ſome prevail- 
ing notions amongſt us. The ſolemn rites of corona- 
tion (ſays he) have their ends and utility, yet neither 
«© direct force or neceſſity; they be good admonitions to 
put kings in mind of their duty to God, but no increaſe- 
© ment of their dignity : For they be God's anointed, not 
< in reſpect of the oil, which the biſhop uſeth, but in 
„ conſideration of their power which is ordained, of the 
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& ſword which is authorized, of their perſons which are 
6 elected of God; and indued with the gifts of his Spirit, 
« for the better ruling and guiding of the people. The 
« oil, if added, is but a ceremony; if it be wanting, the 
king is yet a perfect — notwithſtanding, and 
« God's anointed, as well as if he was inoiled,” Then 
follows his account of the king's duty; after which he 
goes on, „Being bound by my function, to * theſe 
<« things before your royal highneſs; yetT openly declare, 
before the living God, and before the nobles of the land, 
© that I have no commiſſion to denounce your maje 

“ deprived, if your highneſs miſs in part, or in whole, of 
c theſe performances.” 

This ſpeech had ſo good an effect on the young kings 
that a royal viſitation was reſolved on, to rectify the diſ- 
orders of the church, and reform religion. The viſitors 
had fix circuits aſſigned them; and every diviſion had 'a 
preacher, whoſe buſineſs it was, to bring off the people 
from ſuperſtition, and diſpoſe them for the intended alte- 
rations, And to make the impreſſions of their doctrine 
more laſting, the archbiſhop thought it highly expedient 
to have ſome homilies compoſed; which ſhould, in a plain 
method, teach the grounds and foundation of true reli- 
gion, and correct the prevailing errors and ſuperſtitions. 

n this head he confulted the biſhop of Mincheſter, and 
deſired his concurrence; but to no purpoſe : For Gardiner, 
forgetting his large profeſſions of all future obedience to 
the archbiſhop, was returned with the dog to his vomit, 
and wrote to the protector, to put a ſtop to the Reformation 
in its birth. When Cranmer perceived that Gardiner was 
obſtinate, he went on without him, and ſet forth the firſt 
book of homilies, in which himſelf had the chief hand. 
Soon after, Eraſmus's paraphraſe on the New Teſtament 
was tranſlated, and placed in every church, for the in- 
ſtruction of the people. 

On Nevember 5, 1547, a convocation was held at St. 
PauPs, which the archbiſhop opened with a ſpeech; in 
which he put the clergy in mind of applying themſelves 
to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and proceeding accord- 
ing to that rule, in the throwing off the corrupt innova- 
tions of popery, But the terror of the fix articles being 
2 check on the majority, they acquainted the archbiſhop 
with their fears; who, reporting it to the council, prevailed 
to have that act repealed. In this convocation, the com- 
munion was ordered to be adminiſtred in both kinds, and 


the lawfulneſs of the marriage of the clergy affirmed by a 
great majority, 
In 
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In the latter end of January, the archbiſhop wrote to 
Bonner, to forbid, throughout his dioceſe, the ridiculous 
proceſhons, which were uſual in the popiſh times, on 
Candlemas-Day, Aſh-Weadneſday and Palm-Sunday; and to 
cauſe notice thereof to be given to the other neighboring 
biſhops, that they might 2 the fame. He was alſo one 
of the committee appointed to inſpect the offices of the 
church, and to reform them according to ſcripture and the 
pureſt antiquity: And by them a new office for the holy 
communion was drawn up, and ſet forth by authority. 

This year was al ſo publiſhed the archbiſhop's catechiſm, 
entitled, A ſhort inſtruction in Chriſtian religion, for 
be the fingular profit of children and young people,” and 
2 Latin treatiſe of his, againſt unwritten verities. From 
this catechiſm, it is plain, that he had now recovered 
himſelf from thoſe extravagant notions of the regal ſupre- 
macy, which he had once run into; for here he ſtrenuouſly 
aſſerts the divine commiſſion of biſhops and prieſts, inlarges 
on the efficacy of their abſolution and ſpiritual cenſures, 
and earneſtly wiſhes for the reſtoring the primitive peni- 
tentiary diſcipline. 

In 1550, the archbiſhop publiſhed his“ Defence of 
c the'true and catholic doctrine of the ſacrament of the 
&* body and blood of our Saviour Chrift.” He had now, b 
the advice and aſſiſtance of biſhop Ridley, overcome thoſe 
ſtrong prejudices he had ſo long labored under, in favor of 
the corporal preſence; and in this treatiſe, from ſcripture 
and reaſon, excellently confuted it. The popiſh party 
were alarmed at the publication of it; and ſoon after two 
anſwers to it were publiſhed, the one written by Dr. Smith, 
the other by Gardiner. The archbiſhop defended his book 
againſt them both; and was allowed, by all impartial rea- 
ders; vaſtly to have the ſuperiority in the argument. The 
archbiſhop's book was afterwards tranſlated into Latin, by 
fir John Cheke, and was highly eſteemed by all learned fo- 
reigners, for the great knowledge in ſcripture and eccle- 
ſiaſtical antiquity therein diſcovered, 3 

The next material occurrence relating to the archbiſhop, 
was the publication of the forty- two articles of religion; 
which, with the aſſiſtance of biſhop Ridley, he drew up for 
preſerving and maintaining the purity and unity of the 
church. They were alſo reviſed by ſeveral other biſhops 
and learned divines; and, after their corrections, farther 
enlarged and improved by Cranmer. Theſe articles were 
agreed to in convocation in 1552, and in 1553 were pub- 


liſhed by royal authority, both in Latin and Engliſh. _ 
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The archbiſhop had formed a deſign, in the reign of 
the late king Henry, to review and purge the old canon 
law from its popiſh corruptions, and had made ſome pro- 
greſs in the work : But by the ſecret artifices of Gardizer 
and others, that king was prevailed upon not to counte- 
nance or encourage it. In this reign he reſumed his de- 
ſign, and procured a commiſſion from the *. for him- 
ſelf, with other learned divines and lawyers, diligently to 
examine into the old church-laws; and to compile ſuch 
a body of laws as they thought moſt expedient to be prac- 
tiſed in the ecclchaſtical courts, and moſt conducive to 
order and good diſcipline. The archbiſhop proſecuted 
this noble undertaking with great vigor, and had the 
principal hand in it: But when a correct and complete 
draught of it was finiſhed and prepared for the royal 
aſſent, the unhappy death of the good young king blaſted 
this great deſign, and prevented its confirmation. The 
book was publiſhed by archbiſhop Parker, in the year 
1 72 entitled, Reformatio legum eccleſiaſticarum. 

ing Edward was now far gone in a conſumption, not 
without ſome ſtrong fuſpicions of being brought into that 
condition by flow poiſon ; and, finding himſelf decay apace, 
began to think of ſettling the ſucceſſion. He had been 
perſuaded by the artifices of- the duke of Northumberland, 
to exclude his ſiſters, and to bequeath the crown to the 
lady Fane Grey, who was married to Northumberland's ſon. 
This, the duke pretended, was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the reformed religion, which would be 
in great danger from the ſucceſſion of the princeſs Mary. 
—But, in fact, he had nothing at heart but the aggran- 
dizing his own family, and intailing the crown on his 
poſterity ; for he was even then a ſecret papiſt, as he after- 
wards confeſſed at his execution. The archbiſhop did 
his utmoſt to oppoſe this alteration of the ſucceſſion: He 
argued againſt it with the king, telling him, that religion 
wanted not to be defended by ſuch unrighteous methods; 
that it was one of the groſs errors of the papiſts, to juſtify 
the excluding or depoſing princes from their juſt rights, 
on account of religion ; and, lct the conſequence be what 
it would, juſtice ought to take place, and the protection 
of the church committed to the care of that righteous 
providence, which was never known to give a bleſſing to 
thoſe, who endeavored to preſerve themſelves from any 
imminent danger by unlawful means. But his majeſty, 
being over-perſuaded by Northumberland's agents, was not 
to be moved from his reſolution ; The will was made, and 
ſubſcribed by the council and the judges. The arch- 
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biſhop was ſent for, laſt of all, and required to ſubſeribe: 
But he plainly told them he could not do it without per- 
jury, r e to the entail of the crown on the two 
princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, To this the king replied, 
that the judges, who beſt knew the conſtitution, ſhould 
be moſt regarded in this point; and they had informed 
him, that, notwithſtanding that entail, he might lawfully 
bequeath the crown to the lady Jane. The archbiſhop 
defired to diſcourfe with them himſelf about this matter ; 
and they all agreeing, that he might lawfully ſubſcribe 
the king's will, he was, after many perſuaſions, prevailed 
upon to reſign his own private ſcruples to their authority, 
and at laſt, not without great reluctancy, he ſet his hand 
to it. 

On the ſixth of July, in the year of our Lord 1553, it 
pleaſed Almighty God to take to himſelf this pious and 

d prince, king Edward; and the archbiſhop, having 
ubſcribed to the king's will, thought himſelf obliged, 
by virtue of his oath, to join the lady Jane. But her 
ſhort-lived power ſoon expired, and queen Mary's title 
was univerſally acknowledged, and ſubmitted to. 

Not long hs her acceſſion, a falſe report was raiſed ; 
that archbiſhop Cranmer, in order to make his court to 
the queen, had offered to reſtore the Latin ſervice, and 
that he had already ſaid maſs in his cathedral church of 
Canterbury, To vindicate himſelf from this vile and baſe 
aſperſion, the archbiſhop publiſhed a declaration; in 
which he not only cleared himſelf from that unjuſt im- 
putation, but offered publicly to defend the Engliſb liturgy, 
and prove it conſonant to ſcripture, and the pureſt anti- 
quity; and challenged his enemies to a diſputation, This 
declaration ſoon fell into the hands of the council, who 
ſent a copy of it to the queen's commiſſioner's; and 
they immediately fent for the archbiſhop, and queſtioned 
him about it. Cranmer acknowledged it to be his; but 
complained that it had, contrary to his intent, ſtolen 
abroad in ſo imperfe& a condition: For his deſign was 
to review and correct it, and then, after he had put his 
ſeal to it, to fix it up at St. Paul's, and on all the church- 
doors in London. This bold and extraordinary anſwer ſo 
irritated them, that they ſent him, within a week, to the 
Taver, there to be 2 till the queen's pleaſure con- 
cerning him was known. Some of his friends, who fore- 
ſaw this ſtorm, had adviſed him to conſult his ſafety, by 
xetiring beyond fea; but he thought it would refle& a 
2 diſhonor on the cauſe he had eſpouſed, if he ſhould 

eſert his ſtation at ſuch a time as this; and choſe rather 
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to hazard his life, than give ſuch juſt cauſe of ſcandal 
and offence. The ſubſtance of this remarkable paper was 
as follows: That he found the devil was, more than or- 
dinary, buſy in defaming the ſervants of God; and that 
whereas the corruptions of the maſs had been caſt out, 
and that the Lord's Supper was again ſet up, according to 
its firſt inſtitution; the devil now, to promote the maſs, 
which was his invention, ſet his inſtruments on work, 
who gave it out, that it was now ſaid in Canterbury by the 
archbiſhop's order : Therefore he proteſted, that it was 
falſe, and that a diſſembling monk (meaning Thornton, 
ſuffragan biſhop of Dover ) had done it without his know- 
ledge. He alſo offered, that he and Peter Martyr, with 
four or five more whom he would name, were ready to 
prove the errors of the maſs, and to defend the doctrine 
and ſervice ſet forth by the late king, as moſt conformable 
to the word of God, and to the practice of the antient 
church for many ages. 

In the middle of November, archbiſhop Cranmer was at- 
tainted by the parliament, (which in thoſe times yielded 
to any thing, and to every thing) and adjudged guilty of 
high treaſon, at Guildhall. His ſee was hereupon declared 
void : And on the tenth of December the dean and chapter 
of Canterbury gave commiſſions to ſeveral perſons to ex- 
erciſe archiepiſcopal juriſdiction in their name, and by 
their authority. Archbiſhop Cranmer wrote a very ſub- 
miſſive letter to the queen; in the moſt humble manger 
acknowledging his fault, in conſenting to fign the king's 
will; acquainting her, what prefling inſtances he made 
to the king againſt it; and excuſing his fault, by being 
over-ruled by the authority of the judges and lawyers, 
who, he thought, underſtood the conſtitution better than 
he did himfelf. The queen had pardoned ſo many already, 
who had been far more deeply engaged in the lady Jane's 
uſurpation, that Cranmer could not for ſhame be denied ; 
ſo he was forgiven the treaſon: But, to gratify Gardiner's 
malice, and her own implacable hatred againſt him for her 
mother's divorce, orders were given to proceed againſt him 
for HERESY. 

The Tower being full of priſoners, archbiſhop Cranmer, 
biſhop Ridley, Latimer, and Bradford, were all put into 
one chamber; for which they bleſſed God, and for the 
opportunity of converſing together, reading and 9 
the ſcriptures, conſirming themſelves in the true faith, and 
mutually exhorting each other to conſtancy in profeſſing 
it, and patience in ſuffering for it, 
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In April, 1544, the archbiſhop, with biſhop Ridley, and 


biſhop Latimer, was removed from the Tower to Windſor, 
and from thence to — to diſpute with ſome ſelect 
perſons of both univerſities. At the firſt appearance of 
che archbiſhop in the public ſchools, three articles were 

iven him to ſubſcribe: In which the corporal preſence, 

y tranſubſtantiation, was aſſerted, and the maſs affirmed 
to be a propitiatory ſacrifice, for the ſins of the living and 
dead. Theſe, he declared freely, he eſteemed groſs un- 
truths; and promiſed to give an anſwer concerning them 
in writing. Accordingly he drew it up; and when he 
was brought again to the ſchools to diſpute, he delivered 
the writing to Dr, Veſton, the prolocutor. At eight in 
the morning the diſputation began, and held till two in 
the afternoon ; all which time the archbiſhop conſtantly 
maintained the truth, with great learning and courage, 
againſt a multitude of clamorous and inſolent opponents. 
And three days after, he was again brought forth to oppoſe 
Dr. Harpsfield, who was to reſpond for his degree in divi- 
nity: And here he acquitted himſelf fo well, clearly ſhew- 
ing the groſs abſurdities, and inextricable difficulties of 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, that /Yeften himſelf, as 
great a bigot as he was, could not but diſmiſs him with 
commendation. 

In theſe diſputations, among other ſlanderous reproaches, 
the archbiſhop was accuſed for corrupting and falſifying a 
paſlage, which in his book of the ſacrament he had quoted 
fran St. Hilary: In anſwer to which, he replied that he 
had tranſcribed it verbatim from the printed book; and 
that Dr. Smith, one of their own divines there preſent, 
had quoted it word for word alſo. But Smith made no 
reply, being conſcious that it was true. When the diſ- 
promos was over, one Mr. Halcot, remembering that he, 

ad Smith's book, went directly to his chamber in Uni- 
verſity-College; and comparing it with Cranmer's, found 
the quotations exactly to agree, He afterwards looked 
into a book of Gardiner's, called, © The devil's ſophiſtry,” 
where the ſame paſſage was cited ; and both the Latin and 
Engliſh agreed exactly with Cranmer's quotation and tranſ- 
lation. Tm this he reſolved to carry the ſaid books to 
the archbiſhop in priſon, that he might produce them in 
his own vindication : When he came thither he was ſtop- 
ped, and brought before Dr. L eſton and his colleagues; 
who, upon information. of his deſign, charged him with 
treaſon, and abetting Cranmer in his Wm. and com- 
mitted him to priſon. The next day he was again brought 
before them; and they threatened to ſend him to biſhop 
2 Gardiner, 
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Gardiner, to be tried for treaſon, unleſs he would ſub- 
ſcribe the three articles, concerning which the diſputation 
had been held. This he then refuſed ; but being ſent for 
again, after the condemnation of Cranmer, through fear 
he conſented to do it; yet not till they had aſſured him, 
that, if he ſinned by ſo doing, they would take the guilt 
upon themſelves, and anſwer for it to God. And yet 
even this ſubſcription, of which he afterwards heartily 
repented, could not prevail for the reſtoring his books, 
leſt he ſhould ſhew them to their ſhame ; nor tor his entire 
diſcharge, the maſter of Univer/ity-College being commanded 
to keep a ſtrict watch over him, till Gardner's pleaſure 
concerning him was known; and if he heard nothing from 
him in a Prtnigbt time, then to expel him the college 
for his offence. | | 

On the twentieth of April, Cranmer was brought to St. 
Mary's, before the queen's commiſſioners; and refuſing 
to ſubſcribe, was pronounced an heretic, and ſentence of 
condemnation was read againſt him as ſuch. Upon which 
he told them that he a 2 from their unjuſt ſentence and 
judgement, to the judgement of the Almighty ; and that 
U truſted to be received to his preſence in heaven, for 
maintaining the truth of whoſe ſpiritual preſence at the 
altar, he was there condemned. After this, his ſervants 
were diſmiſſed from their attendance, and himlelf cloſely 
confined in priſon, 

The latter end of this year a popiſh convocation met; 
and did archbiſhop Cranmer the honor, to order his book 
of the ſacrament to be burnt, in company with the Exgliſb 
bible and common-prayer-book. Cranmer, in the mean 
time, ſpent his melancholy hours in writing a vindication 
of his treatiſe concerning the euchariſt, from the objec- 
tions of Gardiner; who had ubliſhed a book againſt it, 
under the feigned name of Marcus Antonius Conſlantins, 
Many learned men of the Romiſh perſuaſion came to viſit 
him in priſon, and endeavored, by diſputations and con» 
ferences, to draw him over to their church ; but in vain. 

In 1555, a new commiſſion was ſent from Rome, for the 
trial of archbiſhop Cranmer for hereſy; the former ſentence 
againſt him being void in law, becauſe the authority of 
the pope was not then re-eſtabliſhed, The commiſſioners 
were Dr. Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, the pope's delegate; 
Dr. Story, and Dr. Martin, doctors of the civil law, the 
_ commiſſioners. On September 12, they met at St. 

ary's church; and being ſeated at the high altar, com- 
manded the archbiſhop to be brought before them. To 
the queen's commiſſioners, as repreſenting the ſupreme 
; 3N 2 authority 
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authority of the nation, he paid all due reſpect; but abſo- 
lutely refuſed to ſhew any to the pope's delegate, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem to make the leaſt acknowledgment of his 
uſurped ſupremacy. Brooks, in a long oration, exhorted 
him to conſider from whence he was fallen, adviſing him, 
in the moſt earneſt and pathetic manner, to return to his 
holy mother, the Roman catholic church, and, by the ex- 
ample of his repentance, to'reclaim thoſe whom his paſt 
errors had miſled, 

In this oration, he betrayed great ignorance both of 
ſcripture and antiquity ; of ſcripture, by affirming, that 
the Arians had more texts, by two and forty, to counte- 
Nance their errors, than the catholics had for the mainte- 
nance of the truth ; of antiquity, by making Origen write 
of Berengarius who lived near eight hundred years after 
him; and by confounding the great St. * with an- 
other Cyprian of Antiech, laying the magical ſtudies of the 
latter to the charge of the former. 

When he had finiſhed” his harangue, Dr. Martin, in a 
ſhort ſpeech, began to open the trial, acquainting the 
archbiſhop with the articles alledged againſt him, and re- 
quiring his anſwer, The articles contained a charge of per- 
Jury, incontinence, and hereſy; the firſt, on account of his 
oppolition to the papal tyranny ; the ſecond, in reſpect to 
his marriage; and the laſt, on account of the Reformation 
in the late reign, in which he had the chief hand. The 
archbiſhop having liberty to ſpeak, after he had repeated 
the Lord's-prayer and the creed, began with a juſtification 
of his conduct, in relation to his renouncing the pope's 
ſupremacy; the admiſſion of which, he proved by many 
initances, to be contrary to the natural allegiance of the 
ſubject, the fundamental laws of the realm, and the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of the Chriſtian church: And in the 
cloſe, he boldly charged Brooks with perjury, for fitting 
there by the pope's authority, which he had ſolemnly ab- 
jured. Brooòs endeavorcd to vindicate himſelf, and retort 
the charge on the archbiſhop, by pretending, that he was 
ſeduced by Cranmer to take that oath : But this, the arch- 
biſhop told him, was a groſs untruth ; the pope's ſupre- 
macy having received the ſaid blow from his predeceſſor, 
archbiſhop V arham; by whoſe advice king Henry had ſent 
to both the univerſities, to examine what foundation it 
had in the word of God ; to which they replied, and gave 
it under their ſeal, that, by the word of God, the ſupre- 
macy was veſted in the king, not in the pope; and that 
Brooks had then ſubſcribed this determination, and there- 
fore wronged him, in pretending that he was an by 

him, 
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him. At this Brooks was in a great confuſion, and cried, 
We came to examine you; and, I think, you examine us. 

Then Dr. Story began to rail at the archbiſhop, in an 
indecent manner, for excepting againſt the authority of 
his judge; and moved biſhop Brozks, to require from him 
a direct anſwer to the articles, whereof he ſtood accuſed ; 
or, if he continued to deny the pope's a + and to de- 
cline anſwering, to proceed to ſentence againſt him. 

After this, —.— Martin had a ſhort conference with 
the archbiſhop, about his conduct in relation to the ſu- 
premacy, and the doctrine of the euchariſt; and then they 
proceeded to demand his anſwer to certain pang vg 
concerning the crimes laid to his charge; to which he 
replied in fo full and ſatisfactory a manner, that Brooks 
thought himſelf obliged to make another ſpeech, to take 
off the impreſſion his defence might have made upon the 
people. The ſpeech was much unbecoming the gravity 
of a biſhop, conſiſting only of ſcurrilous and unchriſtian 
railings, and uncouth = ſophiſtical miſapplications of 
ſcripture and the fathers. After this, the archbifhop was 
cited to appear at Rome, within fourſcore days, and there 
to anſwer in perſon : To which he replied, that he would 
very willingly conſent, if the queen would give him leave 
to go to Rome, and juſtify the Reformation to the pope's 
face. But this was only a mock citation; for he was 
kept all that time cloſe confined, and yet at the end of 
fourſcore days was declared contumax, for wilfully ab- 
ſenting himſelf from Name, whither he was legally ſum- 
moned ; and in conſequence thereof was degraded, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. 

It is worth while to obſerve his laſt judgement, con- 
cerning the extent of the regal ſupremacy, as contained in 
his anſwer to Dr. Martin, When that doctor aſked him, 
who was ſupreme head of the church of England? the 
biſhop anſwered ; ** Chri/t is head of this member, as he is 
of the whole body of the catholic church.” When the 
doctor again demanded, whether he had not declared king 
Henry head of the church? Ves, ſaid the archbiſhop, of 
all the people in England, as well eccleſiaſtical as tem- 
80 2 What, ſays Martin, and not of the church?” 
„No, replied the archbiſhop, for Chriſt only is head of 
5© his church, and of the faith and religion of the ſame.” 

In the February following, 1556, a new commiſſion was. 
pra to biſhop | and bithop Thirlby, for the degra- 


ation of the archbiſhop, When they came down to Ox- 
ford, the archbiſhop was brought before them, and, after 
they had read their commiſſion from the pope, Bonner, in 

a ſcurril- 
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a ſcurrilous oration, inſulted over him, after a moſt un- 
chriſtian manner; for which he was often rebuked b 
biſhop Thirl/by, who had been Cranmer's particular friend, 
and ſhed many tears upon the occaſion. In the commiſ- 
ſion it was declared, that the cauſe had been impartiall 
heard at Rome, the witneſſes on both ſides were — 
and the archbiſhop's counſel allowed to make the beſt de- 
fence for him that they could : At the reading this, the 
archbiſhop could not forbear crying out, Good God, 
% what lyes are theſe! that I, being continually in pri- 
< ſon, and not ſuffered to have counſel or advocate at 
* home, ſhould produce witneſſes, and appoint my coun - 
“ fel at Rome! God muſt needs puniſh this open and 
“ ſhameleſs lying.” When Bonner had finiſhed his in- 
vective againſt him, they proceeded to degrade him; and, 
that they might make him as ridiculous as they could, the 
epiſcopal habit which they put on him, was made of can- 
vaſs and old clouts. Then the archbiſhop, pulling out 
of his ſleeve a written appeal, delivered it to them, ſaying, 
that he was not ſorry to be cut off, even with all this 
pageantry, from any relation to the church of Rome, that 
the pope had no authority over him, and that he appealed 
to the next general council, When they had degraded 
him, they put on him an old threadbare beadle's gown, 
and a townſman's cap ; and in that garb delivered him over 
to the ſecular power. As they were leading him to priſon, 
a gentleman came, and gave ſome money to the bailiffs, 
for the archbiſhop : But this charitable action gave ſuch 
offence to Bonner, that he ordered the gentleman to be 
ſeized ; and, had he not found great friends to intercede 
for him, would have ſent him up to the council, to be 
tried for it. 

While the archbiſhop continued in priſon, no endea- 
vors were omitted to win him over to the church of Rome, 
Many of the moſt eminent divines in the univerſity re- 
ſorted to him daily, hoping, by arguments and perſuaſions 
to work upon him; but all in vain, for he held faſt the 
profeſſion of his faith, without wavering, and could not 
be ſhaken by any of the terrors of this world, from his 
conſtancy in the truth. Nay, even when he ſaw the bar- 
barous martyrdom of his dear companions, biſhop Rialey 
and biſhop e he was ſo far from ſhrinking, that he 
not only prayed to God to ſtrengthen them, but alſo, by 
their example, to animate him to a patient expectation 
and endurance of the ſame fiery trial. 

At laſt the papiſts bethought themſelves of a ſtratagem, 
which proved fatal to him; Þ hey removed him from 4 
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ſon, to the lodgings of the dean of Chrift-church ; they 
treated him with the greateſt civility and reſpect, and made 
him great promiſes of the queen's favor, and the reſtitu- 
tion of his former dignities, with many other honors and 
preferments accumulated, if he would recant. And now 
behold a moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance of human oy | The 
man, who had with fuck undaunted reſolution, ſuch un- 
ſhaken conſtancy, and ſo truly primitive a ſpirit of mar- 
tyrdom, faced the terrors of death, and defied the moſt 
exquiſite tortures, finks under this laſt temptation, falls a 
prey to flattery and hypocriſy, and conſents to recant | 

t is a vulgar error, even in our beſt hiſtorians, to ſup- 
poſe, that the archbiſhop acknowledged the whole of po- 
pery at once, and ſubſcribed but one recantation. But 
this miſtake is now rectified by the labor of the induſtrious 
Mr. Strype; who has diſcovered how ſubtilly he was drawn 
in by the papiſts, to ſubſcribe ſix different papers ; the firſt 
being expreſſed in ambiguous words, capable of a favor- 
able conſtruction, and the five following pretended to be 
only explanations of the firſt, It is my probable, that 
had they acquainted Cranmer with the whole of their de- 
ſign at once, he could never have been ſeduced to redeem 
his life with ſuch a diſhonorable compliance : But when 
they had, by their hypocriſy and artifice, drawn him in 
to a firſt and ſecond recantation; a ſhame to retreat after 
he had gone fo far, and unwillingneſs to loſe the benefit 
of his paſt ſubſcriptions, prevailed with him to go on. 
The path of duty is the only path of comfort and ſafety. 
Yet we have inſtances in hol y writ, that ſome of the 
greateſt believers have been ſo left to their own wills, as 
to be ſuffered to commit the fouleſt crimes, that he who 
thinketh he ſtandeth may take heed leſt he fall; and to 
convince all Chriſtians, that their perſeverance is in God's 
faithfulneſs and ftrength, and not in their own, 
The copy of the archbiſhop's firſt ſubſcription ran thus. 
„ Foraſmuch as the king's and queen's majeſties, by 
conſent of their parliament, have received the pope's 
authority in this realm, I am content to ſubmit myſelf 
to their laws herein, and to take the pope for the chief 
head of this church of England, ſo far as God's laws, 
and the laws and cuſtoms of this realm will permit. 

«© THOMAS CRAN MER.“ 

This paper was immediately ſent up to the queen and 
council; but being not ſatisfactory, another was offered 
bim to ſubſcribe, in fewer words, but more full, and with 
leſs reſerve; and was as follows: 
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« TI Thomas Cranmer, doctor in divinity, do ſubſcribe 
« myſelf to the catholic church of  Chrift, and unto the 
<< pope, ſupreme head of the ſame church, and to the king 
and queen's majeſties, and unto all their laws and or- 
„ dinances. Trnomas CRAN MER.“ 

This alſo being thought too brief and ambiguous, a 
third, yet fuller and more expreſs, was required of him; 
which was this: 

«© am content to ſubmit myſelf to the king's and 
« queen's majeſties, and to all their laws and ordinances, 
Das well concerning the pope's ſupremacy, as others: 
And I ſhall, from time to time, move and ſtir all others 
« to do the like, to the uttermoſt of my power, and to 
live in quietneſs and obedience to their majeſties, moſt 
« humbly, without murmur, or grudging againſt any of 


<« their holy proceedings. And for my book which I have 


« written, I am content to ſubmit to the 7 of 


& the catholic church, and the next general council. 
THOMAS CRANMER.“ 
This, like the reſt, not giving ſatisfaction, was imme- 
_—_ followed by a fourth, in theſe following words, viz. 
« Be it known by theſe preſents, that I Thomas Cranmer, 
doctor of divinity, and late archbiſhop of Canterbury, do 
« firmly, ſtedfaſtly, and aſſuredly believe, in all articles and 
« points of the Chriſtian religion and catholic faith, as 
<« the catholic church doth believe, and hath believed from 
« the beginning. Moreover, as concerning the facraments 
& of the church, I believe unfeignedly in all points, as 
cc the ſaid catholic church doth, and hath believed from 
« the beginning of Chriſtian religion. In witneſs whereof 
% have humbly ſubſcribed my hand unto theſe preſents, 
« the eighteenth day of February, in the year 1555. 
| © Thomas CRANMER.” 
Having gained ground upon him thus far, they grew 
bold and barefaced; and in the fifth paper (which is in 
Fox's martyrology, and has been commonly thought to be 
his only recantation) they required him to renounce and 
anathematize all Lutheran and Zuinglian hereſies and er- 
rors; to acknowledge the one holy catholic chutch, to be 
that, whereof the pope is the head; and to declare him the 
ſupreme biſhop, and Chri/?'s vicar, to whom all Chriſtians 
ought to be ſubject. Then followed an expreſs acknow- 
ledgement of tranſubſtantiation, the ſeven ſacraments, pur- 
gatory, and of all the doctrines of the church of Rome in 
neral; with a prayer to God to forgive his paſt oppo- 


tion to them, and an carneſt entreaty to all, who had been 
| miſled 
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miſled by his doctrine and example, to return to the unity 

of the church. | 
And yet even this, full and expreſs as it was, did not 
ive content; but a ſixth was ſtill required, which was 
— up in ſo ſtrong and ample terms, that nothing was 
capable of being added to it; containing a prolix acknow- 
ledgement of all the popiſh errors and corruptions, and a 
— grievous accuſation of himſelf as a blaſphemer, an 
enemy of Chriſt, and a murderer of ſouls, on account of 
his being the author of kin in” te divorce, and of all 
the calamities, ſchiſms, and hereſies, of which that was 
the fountain. This laſt paper he ſubſcribed on the eigh- 
teenth of March; not in the leaſt ſuſpecting, that the pa- 
piſts deſigned, notwithſtanding all theſe ſubſcriptions, to 
bring him to the ſtake; and that the writ was already 
ſigned for his execution, | | 
Theſe ſix papers were, ſoon after his death, ſent to the 
preſs by Bonner, and publiſhed, with the addition of ano- 
ther, which they had prepared for him to ſpeak at St. 
Mary's, before his execution: And though he then ſpake 
to a quite contrary effect, and revoked all his former re- 
cantations; yet Bonner had the confidence to publiſh this 
to the world, as if it had been approyed and made uſe of 
by the archbiſhop. | 
The day appointed for his execution was the twenty- 
firſt of March; and Dr. Cole was ſent to Oxford, to prepare 
a ſermon for the occaſion, The day before, Cole viſited 
him in the priſon, whither he was now removed; and aſked 
him if he ſtood firm in the faith he had ſubſcribed. To 
which Cranmer gave a ſatisfactory anſwer, The next morn- 
ing Cole viſited him again, exhorted him to conſtancy, and 
gave him money to diſpoſe of to the poor, as he ſaw con- 
venient, Soon after he was brought to St. Mary's church, 
and placed on a low ſcaffold, over againſt the pulpit. Then 
Dr. Cole began his ſermon; the chief ſcope whereof was, 
to endeavor to give ſome reaſons why it was expedient that 
Cranmer ſhould ſuffer, notwithſtanding his recantation 
And, in the cloſe, he addrefled himſelf particularly to the 
archbiſhop, exhorting him to bear up with courage againſt 
the terrors of death; and, by the example of the thief on 
the croſs, encouraged him not to deſpair, ſince he was re- 
turned, though late, into the boſom of the catholic church, 
and to the profeſſion of the true apoſtolical faith, The 
archbiſhop, who, till now, had not the leaſt notice of his 
intended execution, was ſtruck with horror, at the baſe 
inhumanity, and unparalleled cruelty [not to be exceeded 
in the infernal regions !] of theſe proceedings. It is ut- 
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terly impoſſible to expreſs what inward agonies he felt, and 
what bitter anguiſh his ſoul was perplexed with. During 
the whole ſermon he wept inceſſantly; ſometimes lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, ſometimes caſting them down to the 
ground, with marks of the uttermoſt dejeQtion ! When it 
was ended, being moved to make a confeſſion of his faith, 
and give the — ſatisfaction of his dying a good catho- 
lic, he conſented; and, kneeling down, began the follow- 
ing prayer. | | 
„O Father of heaven; O Son of God, Redeemer of 
„the world; O Holy Ghoſt, proceeding from them both; 
<< three perſons, and one God; have ory 1 me moſt 
< wretched caitiff and miſerable ſinner! II who have 
<« offended both heaven and earth, and more grievouſly 
* than tongue can expreſs ! whither then ſhould I go, or 
« where ſhall I fly for ſuccour ! To heaven I am aſhamed 
to lift up mine eyes; and on earth I find no refuge 
What ſhall I then do? Shall I deſpair ? God forbid ! 
O O good God, thou art merciful, and refuſeſt none, who 
“ come unto Thee for ſuccour: To Thee therefore do 
“J run; to Thee do I humble myſelf; ſaying, O Lord 
my God, my fins be great, but yet have mercy upon 
© me for thy infinite mercy | O God the Son, thou waſt 
not made man, this great myſtery was not wrought, for 
„ few or ſmall offences only; Reicher didſt thou give thy 
« Son to die, O God the Father, for our ſmaller crimes, 
© but for the greateſt ſins of the whole world; ſo that the 
ſinner return unto Thee with a penitent heart, as I do 
now in this moment : Wherefore take pity on me, O 
Lord, whoſe property is always to have mercy ; for 
though my ſins be great, yet thy mercy is greater, —[ 
„ crave nothing, O Lord, for my own merits, but for thy 
„ name's ſake, and that it ma be glorified thereby, and 
<« for thy dear Son of Jr Chrijt's ſake; in whoſe words [I 
© conclude : Our Father, &c.“ 2 
Having finiſhed the Lord's- prayer, he roſe from his 
knees; and made a confeſſion of his faith, beginning with 
the creed, and concluding with theſe words: And I be- 
lieve every word and ſentence taught by our Saviour 
v4 — Chrift, his apoſtles and prophets, in the Old and 
„ New Teſtament. And now added he, I come to the 
b& great thing that ſo much troubleth my conſcience, more 
than any thing I ever did or faid in my whole life; and 
66 that is, the ſetting abroad a writing contrary to the 
“ truth, which I here now renounce as things written 
with my hand contrary to the truth which I thought in 
my heart, and written for fear of death, and to fave 
be ; ; I co my 
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my life if it might be; that is, all ſuch bills or papers 
+ which I have written and figned with my hand fince 
my degradation, wherein I have written many thi 
© untrue, And for as much as my hand offended, writ- 
<« ing contrary to my heart, my hand ſhall firſt be pu- 
e niſhed: For, may I come to the fire, it ſhall be firſt 
<« burned. As for the pope, I refuſe him as Chriſt's enemy 
and antichriſt, with all his falſe doctrine: And as for 
the ſacrament, I believe as I have taught in my book 
<« againſt the biſhop of Winchefter.” — Thunder- ſtruck, as 
it were, with this unexpected declaration, the — 

hy 


popiſh crowd admoniſhed him not to diſſemble: “ 

& replied he with tears, fince I have lived hitherto, I 
have been a hater of falſhood, and a lover of fimplicity, ? 
© and never before this time have I diſſembled. Upon 
which they pulled him off the ſtage with the utmoſt fury, 
and hurried him to the place of his martyrdom over againſt 
Baliol-College : Where he put off his cloaths with haſte, 
and, ſtanding in his ſhirt and without his ſhoes, was faſ- 
tened with a chain to the ſtake. Some preſſing him to 
agree to his former recantation, he anſwered, ſhewing his 
hand, „This is the hand that wrote, and therefore it ſhall 
„ firſt ſuffer puniſhment.” Fire being applied to him, 
he ſtretched out his right hand into the flame, and held it 
there unmoved, except that once he wiped his face with 
it, till it was conſumed ; crying with a loud voice, “ This 
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: hand hath offended;” and often repeating, ** "This un- 

) „ worthy right hand.” At laſt, the fire getting up, he 

) ſoon expired, never ſtirring or crying out all the whilez 

r only keeping his eyes fixed to heaven, and repeating'more 

L than once; Lord Feſus, receive my ſpirit.” He died in 

V the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age. 

d He was an open, generous, honeſt man ; alover of truth, 

[ and an enemy of load and ſuperſtition. He was gentle 

. and moderate in his temper; and though heartily zealous 

is in the cauſe of the Reformation, yet a friend to the per- 

h ſons of thoſe who moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. Thus in 

- the year 1534, he endeavored to ſave the lives of biſhop 

ar F:iſber, and tir Thomas More; and afterwards, when Ton- 

id tall biſhop of - Durham came into trouble, and a bill was 

he brought into the houſe of lords for attainting him, Cranmer 

re ſpoke freely, nay protefted, againſt it. He was a great 

ad patron of learning and the univerſities, and extended his | 
he care alſo to thoſe proteſtant foreigners, who fled to Eng- | 
en land from the troubles in Germany; ſuch as Martin Bucer, | 
in made profeſſor of divinity, and Paulus Fagius, profeſſor of | 
we 


the Hebrew tongue at Cambridge; Peter Martyr, profeſſor | 
of | 302 af | 
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of divinity at Oxford; John d Laſco, Bernardine Ochinus, 


Emmanuel Tremellius, &c. He was a very learned man him- 
ſelf, and author of ſeveral works, printed and unprinted. 
- His printed works are, 1. An account of Mr. Pole's 
book, concerning king Henry the VIIIth's marriage. 2. 
Letters to divers perſons; to king Henry VIII. ſecretary 
Cromwell, Sir William Cecil, and to foreign divines. 3. 
Three diſcourſes upon his review of the king's book, 
entitled, The erudition of a Chriſtian man. 4. Other 
diſcourſes of his. 5. "The biſhops' book, in which he had 
a part. 6. Anſwers to the fifteen articles of the rebels in 
Devonſhire in 1549. 7. The examination of moſt points 
of religion. 8. A form for the alteration of the mals into 
a communion. . Some of the homilies. 10. A cate- 
chiſm, entitled, A ſhort inſtruction to Chriſtian religion, 
for the ſingular profit of children and young people. 11. 
Againſt unwritten verities. 12. A — of the true and 
catholic doctrine of the ſacrament of the body and blood 
of our Saviour Chrift, &c. 13. An anſwer to Gardiner, 
biſhop of V incbeſter, who wrote againſt the defence, &c. 
Lond. 1551, reprinted 1580. It was tranſlated into Latin 
by ſir 15 n Cheke. Gardiner anſwered, and Cranmer went 
through three parts of a reply, but did not live to finiſh 
it: — it was publiſned. 14. Preface to the Engliþ 
tranſlation of the bible. 15. A ſpeech in the houſe of 
lords, concerning a general council. 16. Letter to king 
Henry VIII. in juſtification of Anne Boleyn, May 3, 1535. 
17. The reaſons, that led him to oppoſe the fix articles. 
18. Reſolution of ſome queſtions concerning the ſacrament. 
4 Injunctions given at his viſ.tation within the dioceſe 
of Hereford. 20. A collection of paſſages out of the ca- 
non law, to ſhew the neceſſity of reforming it. 21. Some 
ueries in order to the correcting of ſeveral abuſes. 22. 
— a further Reformation, and againſt ſacrilege. 
23. Anſwers to ſome queries concerning confirmation. 24. 
Some conſiderations offered to king Edward VI. to induce 
him to proceed to a further Reformation. 25. Anſwer 
to the privy council. 26. Manifeſto againſt the maſs, 
Thoſe works of Cranmer's, which ſtill remain in ma- 
nuſcript, are, 1. Two large volumes of collections out 
of the holy ſcripture, the antient fathers, and later doctors 
and ſchoolmen. Theſe are in the king's library. When 
they were offered to ſale, they were valued at a hundred 
pounds: But biſhop: Beveridge and doctor Fane, appraiſers 
for the king, brought down the price to fifty pounds. 2. 
The lord Burleigh had fix or ſeven volumes more of his 
n | writing. 
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writing. 3. Doctor Burnet mentions two volumes more 
that he had ſeen. 4. There are alſo ſeveral letters of his 
in the Cotton library. a 


JOHN PONET, ox-POYNET, 
BISHOP os WINCHESTER. 


HOUGH the life of this excellent man was but 
ſhort, and the memorials of that life are handed 
down to us but in fragments; he was of eminent import- 
ance in his time, and was a burning and a ſhining light 
in the church of God. Biſhop Godiuin, in his book de 
preſulibus Angliæ, ſays of him, that he was born in the 
county of Kent, in or about the year 1516, and received 
his academical education in Xing's-College, Cambridge. He 
muſt have obtained the knowledge of the goſpel pretty early 
in life; for he was in ſo much confidence with the great 
Reformers, that, ſo ſoon as the beginning of king Edward's 
reign [ June 26, 1550.] when Ponet could not have been 
more than three and thirty years of age, he was conſecrated 
biſhop of Rocheſter; and, upon the deprivation of Gardiner, 
was, Within a year afterwards, tranſlated to the ſee of Min- 
cheſter. The reaſon of his preferment does as much honor 
to the admirable young king Edward, as it could reflect 
credit upon the biſhop ; for, we are told, that it was, by 
the king's own motion, on account of ſome very excellent 
ſermons which Ponet had preached before him.—A ladder 
of epiſcopal advancement, which is but too rarely aſcended ! 
He was a man of very great learning, as well as grace; 
and poſſeſſed the — e, not only of the Latin and 
Greek, but (what is not a —— attainment among di- 
vines) a thorough acquaintance with the Dutch and Italian 
tongues. He was, in particular, a very great Grecian, and 
had engaged his mind, probably when quite a young man, 
very deeply in mathematical Sent To ſuch a pro- 
ficiency had he arrived in the mechanical branch of the 
mathematics, that he conſtructed a clock, by the effort of 
his own genius, which pointed both to the hours of the 
day, the day of the month, the ſign of the Zodiac, the 
lunar variations, and the tides. his was preſented. to 
Henry the VIII. and was received very graciouſly, for(what 
indeed it was in thoſe days) a wonderful piece of mecha- 
niſm. Beſides all this variety, as well as extent, of know- 
ledge, in ſo young a man; 4 25 who was by no means 
= 3 | partial 
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partial to the principles of our Reformets, informs us; 
that he was well - ſtudied with the antient fathers.” 

Thus fraught with human knowledge and with divine 
. we cannot wonder, that Dr. Ponet was ſo ſoon and 

much taken notice of. Above all, God gave him the 
deſire to devote his great abilities to the cauſe and ſervice 
of the goſpel, He not only preached much, but is ſaid to 
have written much for the truth, both in Latin and Engliſh. 
But the piece, for which he is moſt remembered, is the 
compoſition called, King Edward's catechiſm, which 
was approved and paſſed by the ſynod, which paſſed the 
book of articles, under the king's warrant. Fuller lays, 
that this catechiſm . was firſt compiled (as appears by the 
© king's patent prefixed) by a fingle divine, charactered 
0 _ and learned; but afterwards peruſed and allowed 
© by the biſhops, and other learned men, &c. and by royal 
© authority commanded to all ſchoolmaſters to teach it 
their ſcholars.” Some have ſuppoſed, that this pious and 
tearned divinewas Dr. — Fes, doom of St. Paul's; 
but others, upon better warrant, have given it to Dr. Po- 
net, then biſhop of Hinche/ter. However, all the great 
Reformers reviſed it, and particularly archbifhop Crammer, 
without whom nothing was undertaken or ſet forth in 
religion, during king Edward's reign. 

This catechiſm is highly calviniſtic, and perfectly cor- 
reſpondent with the articles, which were publiſhed about 
the. ſame time, It came out in the year 1553, in two edi- 
tions, the one Latin, and the other Engliſh, with the royal 

privilege. Indeed, the pious king himſelf prefaced this ca- 
techiſm by a letter, dated at Greenwich, May the twentieth, 
in which he charges and commands all ſchoolmaſters 
* whatſoever, within his dominions, as they did reverence 
© his authority, and as they would avoid his royal difp)ca- 
«* ſure, to teach this catechiſm, diligently carefully, 
* in all and every their ſchools; that fo, the youth of the 
kingdom might be ſettled in the grounds of true reli- 
gion, and furthered in God's * At that time, 
and afterwards in the reign of queen E/:zabeth, the cate- 
chizing children and fervants was thought to be of fo much 
importance to poſterity, that the neglect of it was entitled 
to ſome very ſevere penalties “ .— But we are grown wi/er 
| in 


© ® The care of ſending their children and ſervants is by the rubric laid 
upon fathers, mothers, miſtreſſes, and dames, who are to cauſe them to 
came to church at the time appointed, and obediently to hear, and be ordered 
by the curute, until ſuch time as they have learned all that is here ¶ in the 
catechiſm] appointed for them to learn. The ſame is required by the 
59th canon ot the church, which farther orders, that if any of _ 
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in theſe days, and above deſcending to inculcate Chriftiaty 
principles upon the minds of youth; for which reaſon, 
among others, out young people are fo pious, decent, a 
virtuous; are ſo full of good notions, and ſo ready to fol- 
low them; as we find them in the preſent age. Web 
nine tenths of the nation examined; it would be found 
that they had not ſo much as once read through their bibles ; 
And as to catechiſms, it ſeems as if they were very well 
for pariſh-boys and chatity-childrenz but as to the off- 
ſpring of other people, it appears to be a ſettled point, that 
they ſhall know ps more of God and his goſpel than their 
parents before them. Such are the times; and ſuch our 
manners n | 

As we have mentioned the ſubje& of catechiſms, wy 
will only add upon this head, that the preſent catechiſin 
of the church of England was, at the command of king, 
James the firſt, reviſed by the biſhops, and that an addi- 
tion was made to it, giving the explanation of the ſacra- 
ments. This was done by the pen of biſhop Overal, then 
dean of St. Paul's, and approved. | | 
When queen Mary eame to the crown, and gave a bloody 
earneſt of what proteſtants may ever expect to receive from 
bigotted papiſts; Dr. Ponet, with ſome other our and 
good men, thought it prudent to quit the kingdom. He 
accordingly retired to Straſburgh in Germany, where he 
departed this life, on the eleventh of April, aged only forty 

ears. | | 
e Biſhop Codtin mentions, that Ponet publiſhed ſeveral 
works in Latin and Engliſh, which were extant in his time, 
but which we have not ſeen. They are howeve ſuppofed | 
to be chiefly upon theological ſubjects, 8 


PHILIP. MELANCTHON. 


FT\HIS celebrated divine, who was one of the wiſeſt 
and greateſt men of his age, was born, on the ſix- 


left their duties, ar the one ſort in not cauſing them to come, and the 
other in refuſing to learn as aforeſaid; they are to be ſuſpended by the or- 
dinary (if they be not children), and if they ſoper/ift by the ſpace oa month, 
they are to be excommunicated, And by the canons of 1571, every mi- 
niſter was yearly, within twenty days after Eaffer, to preſent to the 
biſhop, &c. the names of all thoſe in his pariſh, who had not ſent their 
children or ſervants at the times appointed. And to enforce this, it 
was one of the articles which was exhibited, in order to be admitted 
by authority, that he, whoſe child of TEN years old or upwards, or 
his ſervant at fourteen or upwards, could not ſay the catechiſm, ſhould 
pay ten ſhillings to the poor's box,” WHEATLY upon the Common 
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teenth of February, 1497, at Bretten, in the palatinate of 
the Rhine. His father was George Schwartſerd, which ſig- 
nifies black earth in German, and Melancthon in Greet 3 
therefore, Reuchlin gave Philip the name of Melancthon, in 
the ſame manner as Hermolaus Barbarus changed the name 
of Reuchlin into that of _— from Capnes, which in the 
Greek ſignifies ſmoak, as the word Reuch does in the Ger- 
man language. It was cuſtomary among the learned men 
of that time to expreſs their names in Greet, when they 
could find any word in that language into which they 
could turn them. Thence come Oecolampadius, Eraſmus, 
Chytreus, Reuchlin, Melanfhon, and others: But Reuchlin 
was the only man whom Germany had, in his time, to put 
in competition with all the learned men in /taly; and it 
was he that adviſed Frederic duke of Saxony to ſend for 
Melancthon to Wittenberg, in 1518, to be the Greek pro- 
feſſor in that univerſity. 
Melantthon gave very early marks of his capacity: But 
his inſtruction and education were chiefly committed to 
the care of his grandfather Reuters ; becauſe his father's 
time was taken up with the affairs of the elector palatine, 
whom he ſerved as engineer, or commiſſary of the artillery. 
He ſtudied firſt.in the place of his nativity, at a public 
ſchool]; and then under a tutor. He was afterwards ſent 
to Pfortſbeim, a ſmall city in the marquiſate of Baden, 
where there was a famous college; and he lodged with 
one of his relations, who was fiſter to Reuchlin. Upon 
this occaſion, he became known to that learned man, who 
loved him with great tenderneſs. He went to the univer- 
ity of Tubingen, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, and from 
thence to Heidelberg, that of the metropolis of the palati- 
nate, in 1509, where he was matriculated on the thirteenth 
of October, and made ſuch conſiderable improvement, that 
he was intruſted to teach the ſons of count Leonſtein, and 
was made batchelor, though he was under fourteen years 
of age. But he was refuſed his _— of maſter of philo- 
ſophy, on account of his youth; which, together with the 
air of Heidelberg, which did not agree with his conſtitution, 
occaſioned him to leave that univerſity in 1512, and return 
to that of Tubingen, where he continued fix years. 
Melancthon has been juſtly reckoned among illuſtrious 
youths ; and Mr, Baillet has juſtly beſtowed a chapter 
upon him in his “ hiſtorical treatiſe of young men, who 
© became famous by their ſtudies or writings, He was 
employed to make the greateſt part of the harangues and 
diſcourſes of eloquence, that were publicly ſpoke in the 
univerſity of Heidelberg. He ſtudied divinity, law, and 
h mathematics, 
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mathematics, at Tubingen, where he heard the lectures of 
all ſorts of profeſſors; and publicly explained Virgil, Te- 
rence, Cicero, and Livy. He alſo found time to ſerve Reuch- 
lin in his quarrel with the monks ; and diligently applied 
himſelf to the reading of the word of God. Reuchlin made 
him a preſent of a copy of the bible which John Frobenius 
had lately printed at Baſil in a ſmall volume. Melan&hon 
always carried, this bible about him, and chiefly when he 
went to church, where thoſe, who ſaw him hold it in his 
hands during divine ſervice, believed he was reading quite 
another thing than what the time and place required of 
him, becauſe it was much larger than a prayer-book; and 
thoſe, that envied him, took occaſion from hence to make 
him odious with others. 

He taught at Tubingen, both in public and private, with 
great ak and admiration; and publiſhed ſome works 
as firſt fruits, from which it ſufficiently appeared what 
a crop might be afterwards expected. He was ſo remark- 
able, in 1515, that Eraſmus then ſaid of him, Good 
God, what hopes may we not conceive of Philip Me- 
© lantthon, though as yet very young, and almoſt a boy, 
6 equally to be admired for his knowledge in both lan- 
. guages What quickneſs of invention! What purity of 
* diction! What vaſtneſs of memory]! What variety of 
« reading | What 2 and gracefulneſs of behaviour l 
2 t Gryneus made a parallel between the prophet 

aniel and Melan&hon, in which he introduced this fine 
encomium of Eraſmus. 

In 1518, he accepted the Greek profeſſorſhip in the uni- 
verſity of Wittenberg, which Frederic the elector of Saxony 
offered him upon the recommendation of Reuchlin. His 
inauguration ſpeech was ſo fine, that it removed the con- 
tempt to which his ſtature and mien expoſed him, and 
raiſed great admiration of himſelf. He ſoon contracted a 
friendſhip with Luther, who taught divinity in that uni- 
verſity; and Andrew Caroloſtadius, archdeacon of Mitten- 
berg, joined their acquaintance, and was of their opinion. 

E mus had heard, that Melanctban had cenſured his 
paraphraſes; for which this learned man, in 1519, wrote 
a very civil letter to juſtify himſelf to Eraſmus, who ac- 
cepted of theſe excuſes; but told Melancthon, that men of 
letters ought to love each other, and be united to defend 
themſelves againſt their common enemies. Eraſmus ſpoke 
very kindly to Melanct bon; and told him, all the world 
was agreed in commending the moral character of Luther ; 
but there were various ſentiments yy his doctrines. 
Luther had a great love and eſteem for Malanct hon; and 
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Fovius, after having abuſed Luther in a moſt ſcandalous 
manner, pays a compliment to Melanct bon. Molanct bon 
had ſo much ſcrupulous honour and diſintereſtedneſs, that 
he refuſed to receive his ſalary, as a reader in divinity, 
becauſe he could not beſtow ſuch cloſe attendance, as he 
thought that office required. 

D read lectures at Vittenberg upon Homer, and 
upon the Greek text of the epiſtle of St. Paul to Titus, 
which drew a great croud of auditors, and excited in them 
an earneſt deſire of underſtanding the Greet tongue. He 
reduced the ſciences into a ſyſtem, which was then diffi- 
cult, as they had then been long taught in a very confuſed 
manner, 

In the year 1520, Ferom Alexander, the pope's nuncio, 
folicited the emperor, and Frederic elector of Saxony, to pu- 
niſh Luther: In conſequence of which, the diet of Vorm: 
was held on the ſixth of January, 1521, when Luther nobly 
vindicated his doctrine. The remarks of Melan#hon upon 
theſe tranſactions, and upon the conduct of Frederic, are 
Judicious and important: So far, ſays he, was Luther 
* from being ſuborned and inſtigated by the courtiers and 
© princes, as the duke of Brunſwick affirmed, that, on the 
«contrary, the elector of Saxony was much concerned at 
ee the foreſight of the conteſts and diſorders which would 
* enſue, though the firſt attacks made by Luther were 
<© upon very plauſible grounds. By his own ſagacity and 
« judiciouſneſs, and by long experience in art of 
reigning, he knew well how dangerous all changes were 
« to government. But, being truly religious, and one 
© who feared God, he conſulted not the dictates of mere 
«worldly and political wiſdom, and was determined to 
b prefer the glory of God, to all other conſiderations, and 
« at the hazard of any public or private detriment. Yet 
„ he preſumed not to rely entirely upon his own judge- 
«© ment concerning an affair of ſo great importance ; but 
„ took the advice of other princes, and of men venerable 
* for age, experience, learning, and Pong. Speaking 
of theſe troubles to F. Jonas, ſays, What a deplo- 
© rable thing would it be, that Philip Melanfhon, an 
© amiable youth of ſuch extraordinary abilities, ſhould 
© be loſt to the learned world upon this account * And, 
in 1522, Eraſmus was apprehenſive of being attacked by 
Melunctbon, with whom he was very unwilling to have any 
diſpute: But, in 1523, Eraſmus was well pleaſed to find, 
that both Luther and Melan&hon were offended at the be- 
havior'of Hutten, who had wrote à furious libel againſt 

| Eraſmus : 
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the contention between Luther and Eraſmus was continued. 

The Sorbonne at Paris condemned the writings of Ly- 
ther in 1521; and Melantthon made an apolog Br Luther 
againſt this cenſure, which he called, Furioſum Parifien- 
fium theologaſtrorum decretum : i. e. the furious decree of the 
Pariſian theologaſters, or ſmall divines. The ſame year 
Melant#thon was appointed by the elector of Saxony one of 
the deputies to give him their opinion concerning the abo- 
lition of private maſſes at Vittenberg, which they approved, 
and defired the elector to aboliſh them — . all his 
dominions. The eleQtor told the deputies, by Chriſtian 
Beyer, that he conceived their advice was grounded on the 
goſpel; and required them to order that affair with ſuch 
moderation as to raife no troubles, diviſions, or ſeditions, 
-among the people. The deputies anſwered, that they be- 
lieved private maſſes might be aboliſhed, without noiſe or 
trouble ; but the abuſe was ſo great, that, though it could 
not be effeRed. without ſome ö it ought to be 
attempted : That the ordinance of the maſs, vreferibed by 
the holy ſcripture, was viſibly ſo different from that of 
private maſſes, that it was needleſs to deliberate farther 
about it: That the antient foundations of the monaſtries, 
colleges, and churches, were not made to ſay a certain 
number of maſſes, or to chant canonical hours; but to 
inſtruct youth in the holy ſcripture and religion: That 
the foundations made, four or five hundred years before, 
to ſay maſſes, were abuſive; and that thofe who made them, 
were miſtaken : That inconveniency ought not to be re- 
garded in ſuch an enterprize, nor ſuch impediments as 
might be ſurmounted, ſince it was the cauſe of truth and 
religion. Stork, Marcus Stubnerus, and Martinus Cellarius, 
in 1522, went from Zwictau to Wittenberg, to preach their 
fanatical doctrine. But Melan#hon and the other Refor- 
mers wrote to the elector of Saxony, and to Luther, about 
theſe men, whom they took to be enthuſiaſts; and, when 
they were diſcovered to be ſuch, the elector drove them 
out of his territories, ; 

Eraſmus, in 1524, owned that the ſtate of things diſ- 
heartened him from adventuring his perſon in the Low 
Countries, where Hilft and Egmond were his inveterate 
enemies. When theſe ſaints, ſays he, want to do an 
one a miſchief, they firſt clap him in priſon, and then his 
affair is decided by a few confederates, who are judges 
* and parties. There the moſt innocent man alive muſt 
4 ſuffer the vileſt treatment, leſt their authority ſhould 
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© ſuffer: And when they have been totally miſtaken, they 
c cryout, that the fide of religion muſt always be favor- 
© ed!” © Melantthon, continues Eraſmus, would gladly have 
a conference with me, but is loth to expoſe me to an 
c hatred and obloquy, which however I ſhould have def. 
* piſed, He is a youth of great candor.“ But there is 
ſome room to doubt, whether he would have been glad of 
a viſit from Melancthon, who, with all his mildneſs and 
candor, was little leſs hated than Luther by the Romaniſts. 
The ſame year, Eraſmus'wrote a long epiſtle to Melanc- 
thon, which began with an invective againſt Hutten. He 
commended the Loci Communes of Melomathen, as very fit 
and able to encounter and demoliſh phariſaical tyranny : 
But he added, that they contained alſo ſome things which 
he did not underſtand, ſome concerning which he had 
doubts and ſcruples, and ſome which he thought it need- 
Jeſs to profeſs openly. He then boaſted of the mild and 
moderate councils which he had given to popes and princes; 
but he ſpoke very ill of Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Farel, 
Capito, and Hediu, | 
He pore for having written againſt Luther, and 
ſaid, that the calumnies of eccleſiaſtics, who made him 
paſs for a Lutheran, and the importunity of ' princes, had 
conſtrained him to it. Although, ſays he, I were a 
© moſt bigotted papift, yet would 2 cruelty, be- 
* cauſe opinions oppoſed with cruelty ſpread the more, 
Therefore, the prudent Julian would not put Chriſtians 
© to death. Our Theologers thought, that if they burned 
a man or two at Bruſſels, the reſt would be carrected by 
© it, On the contrary, the ſufferings of theſe men made 
many embrace Lutheraniſm,” | 
Melindthon anſwered Eraſmus politely, and with a much 
better temper, telling him, that the vices of particulars 
ſhould not bring any prejudice againſt a good cauſe; and 
that Luther did in no wiſe reſemble thof: whom he had 
painted in ſuch odious colars, He gently reproyed him far 
drawing up a catalogue of vile fellows, and inſerting ſuch 
perſons as Oecalampadius, and other men of merit, amongſt 
them. As for himſelf, he declared, that in his conſcience 
he was perſuaded of the truth of Luther's doctrine, and 
would never forſake it. But, as to the diflertation of 
Vi war, upon free-will, he ſays; “We are not at all 
« ſhocked at it; for it would be mere tyranny to hinder 
0 any man from giving his opinion in the church of Chr, 
concerning any points of religion. This ought to be 
$ free to eyery one, who will deliver his ſentiments with- 
% out paſſion and partiality. Your moderation in that 
| ce treatiſe 
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5< treatiſe hath been applauded ; and yet ſuffer me to tell 
« you, that ſometimes you bite too hard. But Luther is 
«© not ſo eaſily provoked, as to be unable to bear diſſent; 
<< and he promiſeth to obſerve the ſame moderation in his 
« reply. It is alſo your duty to be very cautious not to 
5 bring an odium upon a cauſe, which the holy ſerip- 


© tures ſo evidently favour. As you yourſelf have not as 


„yet condemned it, if you attack it with vehemence, you 
«© will wound your own conſcience. You know that we 
«© ought to examine, and not to deſpiſe prophecies.” 

Eraſmus replied, in another long epiſtle to Melancthon, 
that he had not much exhorted him to forſake the Re- 
formers, knowing it would be labor loſt ; but could have 
wiſhed that Melancitbon had applied himſelf entirely to good 
literature. And yet, if good literature was not compatible 
with the ſtudy of divinity, it would have been bad liter- 
ature, or male literæ, as the monks then called it. He 
declared, his only view was to promote the good of both 
123 and to diſſuade tumults; and he wiſhed, that a 

eformation might be made without ſtrife and contention, 
This was wiſhing impoſſibilities, conſidering the temper 
of the Romaniſts. 

All e was convinced, that Melancthon was not ſo 
averſe, as Luther, to an accommodation with the Roma- 
niſts; and that he would have ſacrificed many things for 
the ſake of peace. This appears chiefly by the book he 
wrote concerning things indifferent; which was ſo ill re- 
ceived by llyricus. elanctbon adviſed the Reformers not 
to contend ſcrupulouſly about indifferent things; provided 
thoſe rites and ceremonies had nothing of idolatry in them; 
and to bear ſome hardſhips, if it might be done without 
impiety. Mllyricus, on the contrary, eried out, that people 
ſhould rather deſert all the churches, and threaten an in- 
ſurrection, than to bear a ſurplice. Some Romaniſts have 
been inſpired with the ſame ſpirit, which calls to mind 
what a Jeſuit ſaid, that they would not put out one wax- 
© taper, though it were to convert all the Hugonots.' 

he elector of Saxony, and ſome other princes, ſup- 
ported the Reformers at the diet of Spires: But, after 
ſeveral debates, it was ordered, that the doctrine about 
* the euchariſt ſhould not be entertained : That the maſs 
£ ſhould be continued, and the celebration of it permitted 
even in thoſe places where the refarmed doctrine pre- 
© vailed: That the Anabaptiſts ſhould be proſcribed : 
© And, that one prince ſhould not protect the ſubjects of 
another.“ The reforming princes oppoſed this decree, 
and alledged, that their miniſters had proved, by invin- 
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eible arguments taken out of ſcripture, that the popiſn 
maſs was contrary to the inſtitution of Feſus Chrift, and 
the practice of the apoſtles : That they could not permit 
the Lord's Supper to be adminiftered in a different man- 
ner in the ſame church: That there was nothing more 
certain than the word of God, which explained itſelf ; 
and therefore they would take care, that nothing elſe 
ſhould be taught than the Old and New Teſtament in 
© their purity: And they declared, that the decree of the 
former diet was made for the preſervation of peace; but 
© that this would infallibly occaſion wars and troubles in 
Germany.“ This was put in writing by way of proteſta- 
tion, and publiſhed, on the nineteenth of April, 1529, as 
a ſolemn inſtrument of appeal to the emperor, and a ge- 
neral or national council. This gave the Reformers the 
name of PROTESTANTS. The 2 of proteſtation 
was figned by the electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh; 
Erneſt, and Francis, dukes of Lunenberg ; the landgrave of 
Heſſe, and the prince of Anhalt; as alſo by the — 
for the fourteen cities of Straſburgh, Nuremberg, Ulm, Con- 
Rance, Reuthingen, Windeſheim, Memmingen, Lindau, Kemp- 
ten, Hailbron, Iſue, Weiſſemberg, Nordlingen, and St. Gall. 
Oecolampadius wrote to Malanct᷑hon, deſiring him to de- 
clare his opinion in favor of the Zuinglians, that the con- 
teſt might ceaſe between them and the Lutherans. Me- 
lanctben anſwered, that he could not approve of the opi- 
nion of the Sacramentarians; but that, if he would act 
politickly, he ſhould ſpeak otherwiſe, as he knew there 
were 'many learned men among them, whoſe friendſhip 
would be advantageous to him; ſo that, if he could have 
concurred with them, in their opinion about the Lord's 
'Supper, he would have ſpoken freely. He obſerved, that 
the Zuinglians fuppoſed the body of Feſus Chrift to be 
abſent, and only to be regrofeneed in the ſacrament, as 
iperſons are repreſented upon a theatre: But he conſidered, 
that Teſs _ had promiſed to'be with us'to the end of 
the world: That it is not neceflary to ſeparate the divi- 
nity from the humanity ; ſo that he was perſuaded, the 
ſacrament was a pledge of the real preſence, and that the 
body of Jeſus Cbriſt was truly received in the Lord's Sup- 
per: That the proper import of the word was not con- 
trary to any article of faith, but agreed with other places 
of ſeripturs where the preſence of Chri/? was mentioned. 
He declared, it is an opinion unbecoming a Chriſtian, to 
believe that 325 Chrift is, as it were, impriſoned in hea- 
ven: That Oecolampadius only propounded ſome abſurdi- 
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of which ought to influence thoſe who know, that the 
myſteries of religion are to be judged by the word of God, 
and not by geometrical principles; as they muſt alſo know 
that many contradictions are to be met with in the writ- 
ings of the antients : But he ſaid, that the greateſt number 
of the expreſſions in the moſt eminent authors, proves the 
deſiring of the real preſence to be the general ſenſe of the 
church. 

Oecolampadius replied ; and the conſequence was a friendly 
conference at Marpurg, in October following, between the 
heads of the Lutherans and Zuinglians. The landgrave 
of Heſſe was preſent at this conference, where Zuinglius, 
Oecolampadius, Bucer, and Hedio, appeared on one fide ; and 
Luther, Melancthon, Fuſtus Jonas, Oſiander, Brentius, and 
Agricola, on the other ſide. The Lutherans propoſed ſuch 
articles as they objected againſt in the doctrine of the 
Zuinglians : F. irſt, That there was no ſuch thing as ori- 
ginal ſin; but it was only a natural infirmity and weakneſs; 
and that baptiſm did not take away any ſin in children. 
Secondly, That the Holy Ghoſt is not conferred by the 
uſe of the word of God, and the ſacraments; but without 
that word, and thoſe ſacraments. Thirdly, That ſome of 
them were ſuppoſed to have erroneous thoughts about the 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and the holy Trinity. Fourthly, 
That they ſet the value of faith as to our juſtification, 
high enough; but ſeemed to attribute juſtification to good 
works. Fifthly, That they did not think the body and 
blood of Feſus Chriſt were really in the Lord's Supper. 
Zuinglius and Oecolampadius cleared themſelves fully of the 
ſuſpicion they lay under about the Trinity, and Divinity of 
Joſe: Chrift: But they had long diſputes about original 
in, and the operation of the ſacraments ; in which points 
Melancthon agreed with Zuinglius, by explaining, or alter- 
ing his former opinions ;. ſo that they differed __ about 
the euchariſt. Luther could not ſo fully agree with Zuin- 
gltus, as may be ſeen in his life. 1 

The diet of Augſburg was held in Jan 1520. Nothing 
coſt Melancthon more pains, than the taſk that was given 
him this year, to draw up a confeſſion of faith; which is 
called the Augſburg confeſſion, becauſe it was preſented to 
the emperor at the diet in that city, Malancthon drew up 
this confeſſion of faith out of the memoirs ſent to the elec- 
tor of Saxony. It was divided into two parts. The firſt 
contained twenty-one articles upon the chief points of re- 
ligion; as the unity of God, original fin, the incarnation, 
juſtification, the goſpel-miniſtry, the church, the civil 
government, the day of judgement, free-will, the * 
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of ſin, faith, good works, and the adoration of ſaints. The 


other part was concerning the ceremonies and uſages of 
the church, which the proteſtants ſaid were abuſed ; ſuch 
as the communion in both kinds, the marriages of prieſts, 
confeſſion, abſtinence from meats, monaſtic vows, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

Melaucthon had reviſed, and corrected, this confeſſion 
ſeveral times; but had much difficulty to pleaſe Luther at 
laſt. Indeed, it is probable, that Luther would not have 
tempered his ſtyle with ſo much moderation : It was a 
difficult time; and all ſweetneſs of expreſſion, which 
affected not the merits of their cauſe, was then neceſſary 
to be added. | 

This confeſſion was ſigned by the proteſtant princes, 
and read before the emperor in a ſpecial aſſembly of the 
empire, who were then diſmiſſed, that they might conſult 
what reſolutions they ſhould come to in this affair. Their 
judgements were divided. The more violent ſaid, that 
the edit of HY/orms ought to be put in execution; and 
ſuch, as would not obey, ſhould be compelled by the civil 

wers. Others were for chooſing a certain number of 

oneſt, learned, and indifferent perſons, according to 
whoſe judgement the emperor was to decide all matters. 
And a third party were for giving the confeſſion of faith 
to the popiſh divines to confute, and the confutation to be 
read, in a full diet, before the proteſtants. This laſt ad- 
vice was taken, and John Faber, John Cochlæus, Echius, 
WWimpina, Collinus, and ſome other popiſh divines, were 
appointed to draw up a confutation, which they finiſhed, 
and delivered to the emperor and the popiſh princes, who 
were of opinion that all the ſevere expreſhons, which the 
divines could not refrain from bringing in, ſhould be taken 
out. When this was done, the emperor called the pro- 
teſtants together, on the third of Augu/t, and told them, 
he had communicated their confeſſion to ſome learned and 
religious perſons, to give their opinion of it, and to ob- 
ſerve what was ſound, or what was contrary to the faith 
of the church: That they had given their judgements in 
writing, which he had —— and then ordered it to 
be read before them by one of his ſecretaries. 

The Romiſb divines examined the proteſtants confeſſion 
of faith ſtep by ſtep in their anſwer. They fully approved 
of ſome articles; as the firſt about the or Trinity ; the 
third about the incarnation ; the eighth about the wicked 
in the church, and that the ſacraments adminiſtered by 
wicked perſons are good; the ninth about the neceſſity of 
"baptiſm, and the baptiſm of infants ; the tenth _— => 
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Lord's Supper; the thirteenth about the operation of the 


ſacraments, though — judged that artiele to be defec- 
tive, becauſe they would not acknowledge ſeven ſacras 
ments; the fourteenth about the calling of miniſters, 
provided they allowed of a canonical otdination ; the ſix- 
teenth about the authority of the magiſtrates ; the ſeven- 
teenth about the laſt judgement and the reſurrection; and 
the eighteenth about free-will. But they rejected other 
articles; as the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and twentieth, that 
men are not juſtified by the merit of works, but by 
faith alone; the ſeventh, that the church is a congregation. 
of ſaints; and that it is ſufficient, to preſerve its unity, 
that men agree in the doctrine of the goſpel, and about 
the adminiſtration of the facraments, without following 
the ſame uſages and traditions : The twenty-firſt, about 
the invocation and worſhip of ſaints. Thoſe, which th 

partly received, and partly rejected, were the ſecond, about 
original fin, which they approved, except the definition of 
fin given in it, which ſeems to agree better to actual than 
original fin; the eleventh alſo, about abſolution, they 
allowed of, but diſliked what is ſaid in it about confeſſion ; 
in the twelfth, about repentance, they did not like the 
aſſertion that faith is a part of repentance, and what con- 
cerns ſatisfaction ; the ferenth was approved, as to what 
is ſaid there, that the rites and ceremonies of the church 
are to be obſerved ; but rejected ſo far, as it ſays, that the 
cuſtoms received by tradition, as celibacy, and vows, are 
of no uſe to obtain grace, or make ſatisfaction to God, 

As to the ſecond part of the confeſſion of Aug/burg, in 
which the proteſtants aſſerted, that the communion under 
one kind, celibacy of prieſts, the ceremonies of the maſs, 
private maſſes, the name of ſacrifice given to the maſs, 
monaſtic vows, abſtinence, faſts, and auricular confeſſion, 
are abuſes : The popiſh divines maintained, in their an- 
ſwer, they were not abuſes, but religious and holy uſages, 
commanded by ſcripture, and confirmed by tradition : Yet 
they acknowledged, there were ſome abuſes in them that 
_ reformation, and which the emperor promiſed to 
obtain. 

The Romiſh divines deſired the proteſtants to return to 
the old communion of the church. The elector of Saxon 
anſwered for the proteſtants, that if the Romaniſts coul 
prove, that the proteſtants had advanced any error, they 
would recant it; and if they deſired any farther explica- 
tion, they were ready to give it: That, ſince — had ap- 
proved of ſome articles of their doctrine, and rejected 
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others, it was neceſſary they ſhould confirm and explain 
thoſe in diſpute. 

In conſequence of this, a conference was held at Augs- 
burg on the ſeventh of Auguſt, between ſeventeen Romiſb 
divines, and ſome of the proteſtants : But this was of no 
effect. The Romaniſts ſaid, if the Proteſtants would not 
ſatisfy the emperor, by uniting in matters of faith with 
the princes and members of the empire, they would bring 
great troubles upon Germany by the wars and tumults, 
which their ſeparation would raiſe. The proteſtants an- 
ſwered, by George Brucke, their deputy, that they took it 
ill to be threatened ; and — — that the emperor 
would not ſuffer them to be heard ſufficiently: That they 
could not be allowed a copy of the confutation of their 
confeſſion, but upon hard terms; and that it was expected, 
they ſhould approve of it, without reading, or examining 
it, which they could not do with a ſafe conſcience : That 
though it was promiſed and concluded, in the laſt diet of 
Sptres, that a council ſhould be held, nothing was done 
in it ſince, The committee of the Romi/b deputies replied, 
that the proteſtants had no reaſon to complain of his im- 
perial majeſty : That the condition on which he offered 
them a copy of the confutation of their confeſſion was not 
bard, becauſe he was ſenſible how they uſed the edict of 
Worms: That they might with greater ſafety confent to 
the doctrine of the univerſal church, than of a ſmall num- 
ber of heretics and apoſtates, who could not agree among 
themſelves : And that the emperor, having two wars upon 
his hands, could. have no hopes of holding a council at 
that time. | 

The proteſtants ſhewed reaſons for their feparation, and 
offered to chuſe a ſmall number of perſons on both ſides, 
who might treat amicably together, and conſult if they 
could not find out ſome way of agreement. This pro- 

ſal was received; and feven perſons were nominated by 
bot parties to confer about religion; two princes, two 
awyers, and three divines. The Romaniſts were the bi- 
ſhop of 7 and the duke of Brunſwick; the chan- 
cellor of the archbiſhop of Cologne, and the chancellor of 
the marquis of Baden; Echius, Himpina, and Cochlæus. 
For the proteſtants were the elector of Saxony's ſon, and 
the marquis of Brandenburg; the lawyers Brucke and Heller; 
and the divines Melanctbon, Brentius, and Schep us. They 
met, and agreed upon fifteen. of the twenty-one articles of 
the confeſhon of Aug/burg ; ſo that there remained but ſix, 
three of which were only diſputed againſt in part; and the 
other three were remitted to the ſecond part of 1 _ 
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feflion,. about which it was more difficult to come to an 
agreement. Melanctbon, and the other Lutherans, agreed 
to theſe points of doctrine : That men ſhould not be faid 
to be juſtified by faith alone, but by faith and grace: That 
ay works are neceſſary: That reprobates are included 

n the church: That man hath a free-will : That the 
blefled ſaints intercede for us, and may be honored. In 
the other ſeyen articles, they agreed, that the body and 
blood of Chrift were contained in both elements, and that 
they would not condemn the laity, who would receive the 
euchariſt only under one kind: That the uſual veneration 
ſhould be given to the holy ſacrament : That the public 
maſs ſhould be celebrated with the uſual ceremonies, and 
that they ſhould obſerye what is eſſential in the conſe- 
cration : That the faſts on the vigils might be ſtill ob- 
ſerved, and ſome holydays kept: 'I hat the biſhops ſhould 
hold their juriſdictions; and that pariſh prieſts, preachers, 
and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſhould ſubmit to them in 
ſpiritual matters; and that their excommunications ſhould 
not be contemned, 

The Romiſb divines, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguft, 
made their report to the diet, upon what terms they ſtood 
with the Lutherans. It was then thought, that it would 
be a ſpeedier way to perfect the agreement by reducing 
the deputies to three ; and that both parties ſhould appoint 
two lawyers, and one divine. Melancibon was choſe by 
the Proteſtants, and Ectius by the Romaniſts; The points 
upon which they debated, were principally the maſs, vows, 
and celibacy of prieſts. The Romaniſts conſented, that 
the married pries might live with their wives; but they 
would not relax in the buſineſs of the maſs and vows. 
Melancthon, who was very much inclined to peace, might 
have come nearer, if he had been inveſted with _ 
powers: But the other Proteſtants had been diffatished 
with his condeſcenſion, and ordered him to advance no 
farther. This put an end to all kinds of accommodation: 
But Melan#thon drew up * An apology for the Augſburg 
* confeſſion;” which the proteſtant princes offered to pre- 
ſent to the emperor, who refuſed to receive it, and it was 
publiſhed the next year, 

Luther was not at the diet of Augſburg, but he wrote to 
Melantthon about the tranſactions there. The former was 
of opinion, that all propoſals of an accommodation would 
be ineffectual ; but the latter tried to moderate the mind 
of Luther, and ſtop his heat. | 

Eraſmus alſo wrote to Melantthon in theſe words; God 
alone, my dear Philip, can unravel the intricate plot - 
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* the trage 333 is now acting. Ten councils afſem« 
© bled together could not do it; much leſs ſuch an one as 
« I, If a man fays a reaſonable thing, it is ſtraightway 
© called Cutheranilm. Melancthon anſwered Eraſmus from 
Augſburg, and prayed him to continue the charitable office 
of exhorting the emperor to moderation. Eraſmus replied 
with ſome peeviſhneſs and reſentment, ſaying, that he 
would not concern himſelf in behalf of the evangelics. 
However, he was better than his word, and did write to 
cardinal Campejus, deſiring him to diſſuade the emperor 
from making a religious war, 

The ſweating fickneſs, which broke out in England in 
1485, raged this year in Germany, among other calamities; 
and the affairs of the poor proteſtants were ſo bad, in all 
appearance, that Melan#hon was quite dejected, and over- 
whelmed with ſorrow. Luther, who had more courage, 
wrote him many excellent letters of conſolation. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer had a very great regard for Mes 
lantthon, whom he invited to England, and expected there. 
Peter Martyr, and his companion Ochinus, had their an- 
nual allowance from the king; but ſome more extraordi- 
_ annuity was intended for Melancthon. 

rancis I. king of France, had a great love for learning 

and learned men. He eſtabliſhed profeſſors of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin languages at Paris. The revival of let- 
ters in France, which had been in a manner extinguiſhed 
for ſeveral ages, was owing to this prince, who was there 
fore called the Father of Letters, He married Eleanor, the 
emperor's ſiſter, in 1530; at which time there was a great 
controverſy about religion in France, and the king was 
deſirous of having Melan&hon to come there, as he judged 
him a proper perſon to pacify the diſputes. We are told, 
that the queen of Navarre often talked to the king her 
brother of a very good man, as ſhe ſaid, who was called 
Philip Melanctbon, whom ſhe was continually praiſing as 
the moſt learned man of his time; and that ſhe did not 
doubt, but if ſo holy and able a man could confer with 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, they would quickly find the 
means of reſtoring peace to the church. W hereupon this 
prince, who otherwiſe had a great deſire to bring into 
France the ableſt men of his time, wrote to Melancthon, 
and invited him to come to Paris, to join his endeavors 
with the French divines to reſtore the antient diſcipline of 
the church. This letter was dated at Guiſe, the twenty+ 
eighth of June, 1535, and declared the pleaſure the king 
had, that Melanthon was diſpoſed to come into France, ta 
endeavor to pacify the controverſies, Melantthon wrote 
tg 
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to the king, the twenty-eighth of September following, and 
aſſured him of his good intentions; but that he was ſorry 
he had not ſurmounted the obſtacles to his journey. Lan- 
gey was ordered to ſound Melanci hon, if he was inclined to 
change his chair of theology at Vittenberg, whoſe income 
was only two hundred crowns a year, for a r6yal profeſ- 
ſor's chair in the univerſity of Paris, at twelve hundred 
crowns a year. #arillas ſays, * the elector of Saxony per- 
* mitted Melan&hon to go into France, in hopes that he 
s would make all the French turn Lutherans, But Luther, 
£ who could not be without Melan&hon, detained him a 
long time, upon pretence that he was to concert, or, to 
* ſpeak more properly, to poliſh with him his laſt book 
© againſt the Anabaptiſts,' Bayle contradicts Varillas, and 
ſays, the elector of Saxony could not be prevailed upon to 
rant Melanctbon the liberty of going to France, and wrote 
bis excuſes to Francis I, Luther did not detain Melanc- 
thon ; but made repeated inſtances to the elector for his 
journey. In fact, MelanFhon could never obtain leave 
from the eleQor to make it, although Luther had earneſtly 
exhorted that prince to conſent to this journey, by repre- 
ſenting to him, that the hopes of ſeeing Melancthen had 
put a . to the perſecution of the proteſtants in France. 
The king of England alſo deſired to ſee Melanct hon: But 
neither of theſe two monarchs eyer ſaw him, However, 
Melandi hon (ent a ſmall piece into France, which contained 
his advices about reconciling of the controverſies, 
Luther, in 1536, wrote upon his table theſe words fol» 
lowing: Res et verba Philippus; verba fine rebus Eraſmus ; 
res fine verbis Lutherus ; nec res nec verba Carolgſtadius, Philip 
Melanctbon is both ſubſtance and words; Eraſmus, words 
© without ſubſtance; Luther, ſubſtance without words; 
and Carole/tad neither ſubſtance nor words.“ MHelancthon 
unawares coming to Luther at that time, and reading tha 
ſame, ſmiled, and ſaid, Taching Eraſmus and Gar 
% loftadius, it is well judged and cenſured ; but too much 
is attributed untq me; alſo good words ought to be 
* aſcribed to Luther, for he ſpeaketh exceeding well.” 
Melantthon, in 1541, aſſiſted at the conferences of Spire 
and Ratiſbon, where the controverſies between the Ro- 
maniſts and Proteſtants were warmly diſputed, At the 
former, the papiſts choſe Ectius, and the proteſtants ap- 
pointed Melanfhon, to confer about the points in contro- 
verſy, and agreed that they ſhould begin to diſcourſe about 
original fin, They entered E it, and continued the 
conference three days, when Nicholas Granville, who was 
then prime miniſter to the emperor, and his — 
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at the conference, received a letter from his imperial ma. 
jeſty, which ordered that the conference ſhould be diſcon« 
tinued, and all things referred to the diet of Natiſbon, 
where the proteſtants were ordered to meet, This diet 
was opened in March, in the preſence of the emperor, who 
appointed Eckius, Pflugius, and Gropper, to manage it for 
the Romaniſts; and, for the Proteſtants, Melanthon, Bucer, 
and P;ftorius. He commanded them to lay aſide all paſſion, 
and to reſpe& the glory of God only in that conference. 
Frederic, brother to the elector palatine, was appointed 
preſident; who opened the — an the 27th of 
April, when a writing was produced, which edntained 
twenty-two articles, wherein the whale ſubſtance of reli- 
gion was comprized. It was imagined, that this writing 
was drawn up by John Gropper ; but the emperor ſaid, it 
was preſented to him by perſons of learning and piety, to 
forward the peace: He therefore deſired them to examine 
it, that they might approve of what was well, correct 
what was amiſs, and terminate all differences, Dupin has 
ſet forth all theſe articles, which are too long to be in- 
ſerted here. The proteſtants examined, and objected ta 
ſeveral of them; which was reſented by the legate, and 
the diet was concluded by the emperor, who commanded 
that the decree of the diet of Augſburg ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue; but he ſuſpended all proſecutions in the imperial 
chamber concerning matters of religion, till either a ge- 
neral or national council was held. In the courſe of this 
diſputation, it ought to be mentioned to the honor of Me- 
lancthon, that when Eckius propoſed a ſophiſm ſomewhat 
puzzling, Melancthon pauſed a little, and ſaid, “that he 
« would give an anſwer to it next day.” Upon which 
Eckins repreſented to him the diſgrace of ſuch a ſcholar 
requiring ſo long a time; but Melancthon replied, like an 
honeſt man, 25 doctor, non quero meam gloriam in hot 
« negotio, ſed veritatem:“ i. e. My good doctor, I am not 
ſeeking my own glory in this affair, but the truth. How- 
ever, he got a complete victory over Eckius; who dared no 
more to ſhew his face in the controverſy. 5 
In 1543, Melanctbon went to the dlekor of Cologne, to 
aſſiſt him in introducing à Reformation into his dioceſe, 
which proved ineffectual. Bucer and Piſtorius aſſiſted Me- 
lenfthon in drawing up the articles for the elector: But 
Gropper compoſed a treatiſe againſt thoſe articles, and the 
divines of Cologne ſtood fo firm againſt their archbiſhop, 
that he was unable to introduce the proteſtant religion in 
his electorate. However, the ele&or of Cologne, and the 

eleQor palatine, renounced popery. 
Melanithon 
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Melanctbon had two ſons, and two daughters, by Ca- 
tharine Crappin, the daughter of a burgomaſter of Wittens 
berg, whom he married in the year 1520, and lived very 
happily with till the year 1557, when ſhe died. His 
daughter Anne was married to George Sabinus, of Mitten- 
berg, in 1536, when ſhe was only fourteen years old. 
Sabinus was one of the beſt poets of his time; and Eraſmus, 
in 1534, had highly recommended him to Melanihons 
Anne underſtood Latin well, and was very handſome. Her 
father loved her tenderly: But there had been ſeveral 

uarrels between the father-in-law and the ſon-in-law z 
— Sabinus was ambitious to obtain civil employ- 
ments, and diſliked the humility of Melanctbon, who con- 
fined himſelf to literary employments, and would be at 
no trouble to advance his children. Sabinus, in 1543, 
carried. his wife into . to the great grief of Melanc- 
thon; and ſhe died at Konig/berg in 1547. Melanctbon's 
other daughter was married, in 1550, to Gaſper Peucer, 
who was an able phyſician, and was very much perſecuted, 
Melancthon, was certainly a good father, as appears by this 
ſtory. A Frenchman found him one day holding a book 
in one hand, and rocking a child with the other. Me- 
lantthon, ſeeing him, ſurprized at this, made ſuch a pious 
diſcourſe to him about the duty of a father, and the ſtate 
of grace in which children are with God, that this ſtranger 
went away much more learned than when he came in. 

Melantthon had much of his time taken up by the affair 
of the Interim. He attended ſeven conferences upon this 
ſubject in 1548; and wrote all the pieces that were pre- 
ſented there, as alſo the cenſure of that Interim. 

About this time Melandtbon was expected in England, 
by king Edward VI. to which he was excited by biſhop 
Yes the great court-preacher, who ſaid before the 
young monarch, in one of his ſermons; I hear ſay, Mr. 
s Melanithon, that great clerk, ſhould come hither, I 
© would wiſh him, and ſuch as he is, two hundred pounds 
* a year, The king ſhould never want it in his coffers 
© at the year's end.“ 

Melan&hon was one of the deputies, whom Maur ſce, 
elector of Saxony, was to ſend to the council of Trent in 
1552. He waited ſome. time at Nuremberg for a ſafe- 
conduct; but he returned from thence to Wittenberg, on 
account of the war which was ready to break out. His 
laſt conference with the doors of the Romiſb communion 
was at Worms, in 15573 and of the diſſentions that afflicted 
him, there was none more violent than that which was 
taiſed by Flacius lilyricus, 

1 | Melandi hon 
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 Meilani#hen was of a mild and peaceable diſpoſition : He 
had a great deal of wit, much reading, and vaſt know- 
ledge, He lived among a fort of people who appeared to 
him paſſionate, and too forward to mix human methods, 
and the authority of the ſecular power, with the affairs of 
the church. His tender conſcience made him fear there 
was a mark of reprobation in it : But he muſt have well 
weighed all inconveniences, when he Eaſt his eyes upon 
Paleftine, as Abelard had formerly done, to retire there, in 
caſe his enemies ſhould drive him away. © I am not de- 
6 jected, ſays he, at the cruel clamour of my enemies, 
% who have threatened they will not leave me a footſtep 
4% in Germany. But I commit myſelf to the Son of God. 
4 If I ſhall be driven away alone, I am determined to go 
& to Paleſtine, and, in thoſe lurking places of Ferom, by 
& calling upon the Son of God, to write clear teſtimonies 
« of the divine doctrine, and in death to recommend my 
„ ſoul to God.“ 

The teſtimonies of piety with which Melanctbon ended 
his days were admirable: And it is obſervable, that one 
thing which made him look upon death as a happineſs, 
was, that it delivered him from theological perſecutions. 
Some days before he died, he wrote on a piece of paper, 
in two columns, the reaſons why he ought not to be ſorry 
for leaving this world. One of thoſe columns contained 
the bleſſings that death would procure him : The other 
contained the evils from which death would deliver him. 
The firſt column had ſix heads. Firſt, That he ſhould 
come to the light. Secondly, That he ſhould ſee God. 
Thirdly, That he ſhould contemplate the Son of God, 
Fourthly, That he ſhould underftand thoſe admirable 
myſteries which he could not comprehend in this life. 
Fifthly, Why we are created ſuch as we are, Sixthly, 
What is the union of the two natures in Feſus Chrift, 
The ſecond column had only two articles: Firſt, That he 
ſhould fin no more. Secondly, That he ſhould be no 
longer expoſed to the vexations and rage of the divines. 

he ſtate of man appeared to this great divine to be one 
of the moſt incomprehenſible myſteries of religion; and 
yet there is not one among thoſe who believe without ex- 
amining, that imagines there is any difficulty in it. 

Melancthon ſaid, he had held his profeſſor's place fo 

ears, without ever being ſure that he ſhould not loſe it 
fore the end of the week, None liked his mildneſs, 
which expoſed him to all forts of ſlander, and deprived 
him of the means of anſwering a fool according to his 
folly, The only advantage it procured him was to look 
$ upon 
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upon death without fear, by conſidering chat it would ſe- 


cure him from theological hatred and contentions. 


Hor nbeect attributed to Melancitban the Greek verſion of | 


the Augſburg confeſſion, which appeared under the name 
of Paul Doſcius: And Placcius alſo believed that the tranſ- 
lation of Eccleſiaſticus and the Pſalms into Greek verſe was 
the work of Melanctbon. It is certain, that he aſſiſted 
Luther in tranſlating the New Teſtament- into the German 
language: But Melchior Adam, Teiffier, and Crenius, were 
miſtaken, as well as Placcius, about his Greek verhon of 
Eceleſiaſticus, and the Pſalms; for Lyſerus has proved that 
it was done by Dolſcius. Melancihon, in 1559, wrote in 
Greek to the patriarch of Confantinople, and ſaid, * fend 
* you the Greek verſion of the confeſſion, which was pub- 
cc 1 


iſhed without my advice: However, I like the ſtyle, 


and have ſent it to Conflantinople,” . Melchior Adam ſays, 
that this verſion was made by Melanthon, though it was 
publiſhed under the name of Dolſcius, who was rector of 
the college of Hall in Saxony. But Melantthon's own 
words ſhew that he did not make this verſion. 

Peucer was heard to ſay, that Melan&hon, his father-in- 
law, having read the dialogue de Cena domini, wrote by 
Oecolampadius, forſook the opinion of the oral manduca- 
tion; and that afterwards he triumphed in the argument 
from the doctrine of the fathers. He ſaid, The doctrine 
© of conſubſtantiation was unknown to the fathers; and 
that Augu/tine was a groſs Zuinglian,” 
Melancibon explained himſelf freely to an Hungarian, 
who aſked his opinion about the euchariſt. This was re- 
ported to Pomeranus, who afterwards addreſſed himſelf in 
this manner to the people in a ſermon: © Moſt dear bre- 
+ thren, the church is in great danger: Pray to God for 
* ſome great perſons that are fallen into error.” AMelanihon 
was prefent,' and underſtood that this was meant of him: 
He could not ſuppreſs his anger, and went out of the 
church in ſight of all the congregation. Heſpinian has 
undertaken to prove, that Melanithon turned from Lu- 
theraniſm, as to the point of the real preſence; though the 
fear of oppreſſion prevented him from declaring his judge- 
ment openly. ü | 

Melan#thon ſpent all his life in ſtudy, and ſeemed not to 
be capable of any other Jabor. He ſubſtited upon the 
ſalary he received from John Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
as profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Mittenberg; 
which was juſt ſufficient to maintain his family. His 
conſtitution was very weak, and required great tenderneſs 


and management; which made Luther, zealous as he Was, 
1 ; 3R blame 
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blame him for laboring too earneſtly in the vineyard.. I 
© am extremely grieved, ſays he, fo your _ bad ſtate 
© of health; and my prayers are continually offered up ſor 
< your recovery, that there may be ſomebody, when I am 
„dead, who may be a bulwark to the houſe of Iſrael 
< againſt the ragings of Satan. In the mean time, why 
do you embarraſs and load yourſelf with fo much buſi- 
© neſs and labour, regardleſs of all the admonitions which 
© have been given you? The time will come, when you 
< will condemn, but it will be too late, this inconſiderate 
© zeal, which now poſſeſſes you, and urges you to under- 
© take ſo much more than you are able to bear, as if you 
© had a conſtitution of iron or ſtone.” 

In the beginning of his ſicknefs, he ſaid ; © I defire ta 
4c be diſſolved, and to be with Chri/t.”” And when his 
intimate friend Camerarius took his laſt leave of him, and 
commended him to God, Melancthon ſaid ; ** Feſus Chriſt, 
<< the Son of God, who ſitteth at the right hand of the 
4 Father, and giveth gifts to men, preſerve you and 
« yours, and us all.” Feeling himſelf very fick, he cried ; 
„ O Lord, make an end!“ 

Having received letters from Francfort, concerning the 
perſecution of ſome godly men in France, he ſaid, “ that 
<< his bodily diſeaſe was not comparable to the grief of 
<< his mind for his godly friends, and for the miſeries of 
d the church.” Raiſing himſelf up in his bed, he cried 
out; If God be for us, who can be againſt us?” After 
this he prayed to himſelf; and being at length aſked by 
his ſon-in-law, if he would have any thing, he — 
„Nothing but heaven; therefore, trouble me no more 
„ with ſpeaking to me.” Soon after this he gave up the 
ghoſt, at Wittenberg, on the nineteenth of April, 1560; 
which was the fixty-third day of his ſixty- fourth year: 
He was honorably buried near Luther, in the church of 
the caſtle, two days after: And his funeral oration was 
ſpoken by Vinſbemius, a doctor of phyſic, and profeſſor 
of the Greek tongue. 

When he was firſt converted, he thought it impoſſible 
for his hearers to withſtand the evidence of the truth in 
the miniſtry of the goſpel ; but, after preaching awhile, 
he complained, ** That old Adam was too hard for young 
« Melantthon.” | 

It is aſtoniſhing, that, amidſt ſo many other occupa« 
tions, Melan&hox could write ſo many books. The num- 
ber of them is prodigious ; and a chronological catalogue 
of them was publiſhed in 1582, by Mylius. Chriftopher 
Pezrlins, profeſſor of theology at Wittenberg, in 1578, 1 
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liſhed ſome extracts of M:lan#hin's works, in which he 
put the objections and anſwers concernin — — 


matters in a very good method, and interſperſed ſome ſhort 
obſervations. TI his work contains eight volumes in oc- 
tavo, which have been printed ſeveral times at Neuftat, 
Melanfthon finiſhed few pieces, and publiſhed many im- 
perfect. He found his writings were profitable to the 
youth, and he rather choſe to print many of them, than 
to perfect a ſmall number, as he preferred the advantage 
of the public to his own glory, We may believe, that 
the happy genius wr ron. he was naturally endowed, 
gave him ſome aſſurance that his works would be eſteemed, 
though unfiniſhed. His Latin verſes pleaſed the hyper- 
critical Julius Ceſar Scaliger : And Gaſpar Buſchius, poet- 
laureat to Ferdinand king of the Romans, tranſlated Melanc» 
thon's catechiſm, and his poſtilles, into German, as alſo a 
letter of his to the count de Weda. 

Meclanfhon was ſo cool in his temper, that he examined 
matters the more freely on both ſides, and was not pe- 
remptory in his opinions, becauſe he was convinced that 
his knowledge might daily increaſe; for he remembered 
that he had — many things in his own writings, 
which he had believed to be good when they were firſt 
1 His modeſty and experience rendered him a 

ittle diſtruſtful. He loved peace; and deplored the con- 
fuſion of the times. He was even diſpoſed to judge fa- 
vorably of ſeveral doctrines to facilitate a re- union. Mo- 
deſty, moderation, and love of peace, form in the minds 
of the moſt knowing men, a certain principle of equity, 
which makes them lukewarm and irreſolute; and this 
ſeems to have been the character of Melani bon. In ſome 
caſes, however, (as Zanchius obſerved of him) his natural 
timidity led him to concur with and do many _ 
which his judgement diſapproved, and which were affli 
ing to many good men, who loved him — 

He publiſhed ſeveral books on rhetoric, logic, and 
grammar, as well as on theology, His common-places 
were publiſhed in 1521, when he was only twenty-four 
years of age; and there is reaſon to believe that he was 
an author in print before the age of twenty. The par- 
liament at Paris, in 1523, cenſured ſome of his works, as 
they did thoſe of Luther and Carolefladius, The court 
condemned the writings of Melancihon, as containing 
© things contrary to holy ſcripture, ſound reaſon, the 
© councils, the doctrine of the univerſal church, and judge» 
ment of the catholic fathers ; being full of ſchiſmatical 
and hgretical propoſitions already condemned, contain» 
5 3R 2 ing 
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© ing the doctrines of Luther, and more dangerous than 
© his books, becauſe of the artifices and fmoothneſs of his 
© diſcourſe: And to ſhew that a had reaſon to con- 
* demn them, they joined a general cenſure of ſome pro- 
< poſitions taken out of his book of common-places, his 
commentary upon the epiſtle to the Romans, his treatiſe 
againſt the cenfures of the forbonne, his letters, and 
© declarations.” The Lutheran doctrine was then encou- 
raged in the French eourt; and it is no wonder that every 
Reformer was cenfured by the ſorbonne and parliament; 
who condemned Meſgret tor favoring the licence which 
Wickliffe had introduced; and paſled a general cenfure 
upon the colloquies of Eraſmus, while that eminent genius 
paid Melaneihon the higheſt compliments, and faid he was 
defirous of joining with bim in bis endeavors for the peace 
of the church; but that there were ſome men, of reputa- 
tion and authority, who treated all thoſe as heretics that 
had any correſpondence with Adelanithon. 

Melantihon, Cruciger, Bugenhagius, and Aurogallus, aſſiſted 
Luther in his German tranſlation of the bible. Luther pre- 
ſided over the work; and collated the YVu/gate tranſlation, 
his new one, and the original text. felan*ihon compared 
theſe with the Septuagint. Cruciger conferred. the Hebrew 
with the Chaldee; and the other aſſiſtants explored the 
rabbinical writings. Every one came to. conference pre- 
pared for the particular pailages under conſideration; and 
each delivered in his judgement upon the ſeveral texts: 
Theſe were all collated and examined, before they con- 
cluded upon and determined the final expreſſion.— This 
was a great work, highly valuable in itſelf, and the moſt 
effectual means, in the hand of God, both, of preparing 
and eſtabliſhing the ReFoRMATION.. 
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Tus POLISH REFORMER. 


OD calleth his church out of every people, and 
nation, and tongue, It is declared that every coun- 

try under heaven ſhall bear witneſs of the power of his 
grace, as well as participate the bleſſings of his providence 
and that he is, and will be, rich unto all that call upon _ 
5 | N his 
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This excellent man was born of a noble family, (which 
took its name from Laſce, or Latzki, or Latzco,) in Poland; 
and received a very learned and accompliſhed education 
His brother Jeram was alſo a very able and conſiderable 
man, and was employed by the emperor Ferdinand to ne- 
gotiate an affair of great importance with the Turks, as his 
ambaſſador : And he had an uncle, of his own name, who 
was archbiſhop of Gneſy@ in Poland, to whom Eraſmus 
dedicated his edition of St. Ambroſe's works. 

To attain the knowledge of 2 thing worth know- 
ing, he ſet out upon his travels. His diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties procured him an eaſy acceſs to ſeveral crowned heads, 
whoſe countries he viſited ; and his eloquence, as well as 
his learning, made him acceptable every where. * 

In the courſe of his learned purſuits, we fiad him tra- 
verſing the Alps, and ſitting bimſelf down in the barren 
cold region of Switzerland. It ſeems, that divine grace, 
while he was viſiting the world, here firſt viſited his heart. 
It not only viſited, — fixed its abode within him. Zu- 
inglius appears to have been the inſtrument; for we find, 
that he ſtaid ſome time with him at Zurich, and that Zu- 
inglius, being fully acquainted with his eminent talents as 
well as gracious affections, prevailed upon him to ſtud 
divinity, with a view of promoting the cauſe of the goſpel. 

After ſome ſtay at Zurick, he returned to his own coun- 
try: But Poland was no favorable place for his profeſſion 
of. proteſtantiſm, or the increaſe of his ſpiritual knowledge 
as a divine, Accordingly, though his family and con- 
nections opened his way for any ſort of preferment ; he 
left his country, his friends, and all human expectations, 
in order to propagate the truth with freedom, and to enjoy 
it with ſafety. He did not quit the kingdom, however, 
without the knowledge and conſent of the king. But, 
having obtained the royal licence, he choſe rather to ſuffer 
afflictions (like Moſes) with the people of God, than to 
enjoy all the riches and honors, which the world could 
afford him. He had been made provoſt of gy 85 and biſhop 
of Veſprim in Hungary; but theſe dignities had no weight 
with him to quit or conceal the knowledge of the truth, 
for which he was accuſed of hereſy, and even ſentenced 
without hearing. He afterwards wrote to the king upon 
a ſimilar occaſion, and told him; * That his doctrine of 
„ the ſacrament had been condemned by a preconceived 
determination, without any real or juſt knowledge of 
<< the matter by thoſe who condemned him; and that it 
<< was the manner of the papiſts, not to attempt convic- 
tion by ſcripture and reaſon, but to employ force and 
| | 7 authority; 
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* authority; accuſing thoſe of hereſy, who will not ſwal+ 


„ low all they ſay, or maintain whatever abſurdities they 
tc are pleaſed to affirm.” 


Sic volo, fie jubeo et pro ratione voluntas. 


It appears by a popiſh hiſtorian, quoted by Melchior 
Adam, that our noble profeſſor left Poland in the year 1540. 
We find him retired, however, to Embden in Friefland 
about the latfer end of the year 1542, where he took upon 
him the office of a paſtor, and preached conſtantly at his 
church in that town. In the following year, he was en- 
gaged, by Anne counteſs dowager of Oldenburg in Ea, 
_— to introduce and eftabliſh the reformed religion 
in that territory. This he attempted with great ſucceſs, 
and continued in this labor, till he received an invitation 
from Albert duke of Pruffiafor the ſame purpoſe. He ſent 
the prince, in a ſpirit of fairneſs and candor, a declaration 
of his doctrine of the ſacrament, which accorded with the 
doctrine of Zuinglius; and therefore, as the duke was a 
Lutheran, the affair dropped between them. | 

He had labored in the work of the goſpel near ten years 
in Eaft Frieſſand, not daring to venture into Germany on 
account of the threats of Charles V. and the conteſt upon 
the buſineſs of the Interim; when he was invited into 
England, by our great and good archbiſhop Cranmer, to 
aſſiſt in the work of the Reformation. This was about 
the year 1549. He arrived in England, when the publica- 
tion of the Interim drove the proteſtants into any country, 
that would grant them a toleration ; and ſuch they found 
in England, where they had ſeveral privileges granted them 
by king Edward the VIth. Three hundred and fourſcore 
were naturalized, and erected into a corporate body, which 
was governed by its own laws, and allowed its own form 
of 9 — independent of the church of England; 
which at that time was a moſt extraordinary conceſſion, 
and proved how highly they were held in eſtimation. A 
church in London (the Auſtin Friars) was alſo granted to 
them, with the revenues belonging to it for the ſubſiſtence 
of their miniſters, who were either expreſsly nominated, 
or at leaſt approved, by the king. His majeſty alſo fixed 
the preciſe number of them. According to this regula- 
tion, there were four miniſters, and a — + wt 
which poſt was aſſigned to John a Laſco, who had been 
invited over, and who, in the letters patent, is called a 

rſon of illuftrious birth, of ſingular probity, and great 
— In the midſt of theſe — it was certainly 
neither prudent nor grateful to attack the eſtabliſhed 
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ehurch, which we find he did by writing a book againſt 
her ritual, her eccleſiaſtical habits, and the geſture of 
kneeling at the ſacrament. What a pity, when ſo many 
ellentials were concerned, that good men ſhould occup 
themſelves and differ about modes, and forms, and: trifles 7 

About this time, tbe emigrants from Germany (ſays 
© Dr. Gleceſter Ridley) on the ſcore of religion, who agreed 
in ſubſtance with us, but under a difterent diſcipline, 
were to be protected; but, under their wing, crept mul- 
titudes of frantic enthuſiaſts, of lurking papiſts perſo- 
nating new ſectaries. For ſifting of theſe, —_— 1550, 
Auftin Friars was given to the Germans and other fo- 
reigners, for their church, under the ſuperintende 
of John à Laſco, the Polander ; for auoiding Hall ſecti of 
Anabaptiſis and ſuch like, as king Edward ſets it down 
in his journal. Theſe were indulged to uſe their own 
rites and ceremonies; and an injunction was given to 
all biſhops, judges and officers, not to moleſt them for 
their non-com — with the order of religion efta« 
bliſhed here. So that every ſtranger, who was not pro- 
* tetcd by John @ Laſco, became amenable ta the Engliſh 
© governors.'— Thus affairs ſtood (for Laſco's book did 
not operate to his prejudice); till the death of that excel 
lent prince, our £ngh/b Foftah, gave a new turn to public 
expectation, and for a time unhinged the eſtabliſhment of 
the reformed religion, | 
King Edward the VIth was taken from the world on 
the fixth of July, 1553. The change of public meaſures 
and counſels was ſoon written in blood. However, Fohn 
& Laſco and the other foreigners of the proteſtant faith, 
were ſuffered to depart, or rather were ſent away, upon 
the acceſſion of queen Mary. They formed a great com- 
pany of Poliſh, Germans, French, Scott, Italians, Spaniards, 
and others. Fobn d Laſes embarked on the ſeventeenth of 
September following, with one hundred and ſeventy-five 
his flock, and his colleagues, all, except two, who ſtaid 
in England concealed, together with the reſt of the Ger- 
man proteſtants, who were deprived of their churches, and 
all their privileges taken away. Theſe diftreſled exiles 
arrived on the coaſt of Denmar4, in the beginning of a 
— ſevere winter; but they met with a reception as cold 
as barren as the country itſelf, For, though th 
were known to be proteſtants, yet becauſe they profeſſed 
the Zuinglian doctrine concerning the ſacrament ; to the 
laſting — of the Danes, both as men and as Chriſ- 
tians, they were not ſuffered to diſembark, nor to anchor 


longer than two days, without daring to put their 3 
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and children on ſhore. An inſtance of brutality, which 
would have diſgraced. the Algerines / They were treated in 
the ſame — itable and unchriſtian manner at Lubec, 
Viſmar, and Hamburgh; becauſe, with theſe Lutherans 
and the papiſts, they could not believe, contrary to the 
evidence of their ſenſes, and without the leaſt authority 
from the ſcripture to look after a miracle, that the bread 
and wine in the ſacrament actually became that very bod 
and blood of Ju Chrift, which is aſcended: to heaven, 
and which, it is declared, ſhall remain there, till the final 
reſtitution of. all things, If the manners and diſpoſitions 
of theſe people had — ever ſo much more churliſh, 
felaſh, and unfeeling, than they are by nature; ſurely, 
grace, if they had any, muſt have melted their boſoms at 
the ſight of ſo much outward ſuffering, and eſpecially of 
ſo much Chriftian woe. After ſpending the winter, which 
is commonly very fevere in thoſe countries, in this dread- 
ful manner, toſſed about from place to place; they at 
length reſolved to ſteer for Embden, where, after a multi- 
tude of perils and hardſhips, they did not arrive till March, 
1554, when the worſt of the winter was nearly over. 
From September to March, they had wandered to and fro, 
and were driven about upon the ſeas. Through the wide 
world theſe people ſought after a home, of whom the 
world, indeed, was not worthy... - 999 
At Embden they were received with kindneſs and ho- 
pitalityz and moſt of them ſettled in the country. The 
counteſs dowager, Anne of Oldenburg, became their 
immediate patroneſs, and probably procured for them all 
the offices, which they found in Friefand. Fohn à 
Laſce, however, did not remain here; for, in 1555, he 
went to Frankfort upon the Maine, where he obtained leave 
of the ſenate to build a church for the reformed ſtrangers, 
and particularly for thoſe of the low countries. While 
he was at this city, he wrote an apolagetical letter to Si- 
giſmund king of Poland, againſt the — of Joachim 
eſtphale, of Timann, and of Pomeran, who had all repre- 
ſented him as a vagabond, deſirous of drawing away peo- 
ple after him. This letter was written in 1556; and we 
have given a hint of its contents before. 1 
In this year, 1556, with the conſent of the duke of 
Mirtenberg, he maintained a diſputation againſt Brentius 
the Lutheran, upon the ſubject of the euchariſt. Brentius 
publiſhed a very unfair account of this controverſy, in 
which he ſtated many things, which John a Laſco had not 
faid; and omitted many others, which he had urged, but 
which bore too hard upon the Lutherans, . He alto * 1 
&' the 
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the church of the ſtrangers, over which John a Laſco pre- 
| ſided, calumniating them for differing from the confeſſion 
of Augſburg, refpedtin the ſacrament. This obliged our 
noble ſufferer to publiſh an apology for himſelf and his 
church, about the beginning of the year 1557, in which 
he proved, That their doctrine did not militate with 
the Augſburg confeſſion concerning the preſence of Chriff 
in the ſupper ;” as their adverſaries had charged upon 
them: „ But that, if even they did differ from that con- 
„ feſſion, it did not follow they were to be condemned; 
if they could juſtify their diſſent from that confeſſion 
6 by the word of God.” 
eftphale ſeems to have been his principal adverſary, 
and carried his oppoſition with a bitterneſs, very unbe- 
coming a miniſter and a Chriſtian. He called theſe poor 
refugees by opprobrious names, railed ſeverely at Fohn a 
22 and even went ſo far as to ſay, That thoſe, who 
© had ſuffered, upon the doctrine of the ſacrament, in 
« England, Holland, France, and elſewhere, were only the 
< martyrs of the devil. A raſh expreſſion indeed, which 
involved in its cenſure ſome of the brighteſt and moſt uſe- 
ful inſtruments of the Reformation, whoſe very books 
W:/tphale was not worthy to bear after them] Such hot- 
headed opinioniſts only injure the cauſe, which has the 
misfortune of their approbation. 

After an abſence of twenty years, our noble Pole re- 
turned to his native country ; where, notwithſtanding the 
biſhops and other eceleſiaſtics did their utmoſt to drive him 
away; their efforts proved ineffectual, through the favor 
of Sigi/mund the king, who made uſe of his talents in his 
moſt important affairs. In Poland, the harveſt truly was 
plenteous; but the laborers were few. The popiſh clergy 
obſtructed every attempt of a Reformation, and would have 
deſtroyed John @ Laſco, but for fear of the conſequence to 
themſelves. They once attempted to remove him from 
the king's confidence, and had the boldneſs to addreſs his 
majeſty upon the ſubjet. But the king nobly replied, 
That he had indeed heard, that the biſhops had pro- 
'© nounced him an heretic; but the ſenate of the kingdom 
© had determined no ſuch matter: That John d Laſco was 
ready to prove himſelf untainted with heretical pravity, 
and found in the catholic faith.” | 

When open attacks would not ſerve, they attempted (in 
the true ſpirit of their profeſſion) to deſtroy him by ſecret 
arts, Nolie, nocalumny, was too groſs or bitter for cir- 
culation, if there was the leaſt proſpe& of its gaining 
belief among the multitude. They ſet it about, that he 
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was a trumpet of ſedition, and would ſoon lintroduee a 
civil war into the land. But theſe artifices, likewiſe, had 
no other effect, than to ſhew the malice and wickedneſs 
of his enemies, 

However, it pleaſed God, in a ſhort time, to remove 
his ſervant out of this turbulent world, and to bring him 
happily, where the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and 
where the weary are at reſt. He was taken away by aſhort 
ſickneſs in Fanuary, 1560. | 

King Sig:/mund (as we have obſerved) very highly eſ- 
teemed him, and adviſed with him upon his moſt — * 
affairs, John d Laſco continued in the Helvetic or Zu- 
inglian doctrine of the ſacrament, without any variation; 
but took very great pains to conciliate the difference, which 
ſubſiſted upon that artiele, in the proteſtant churches. He 
was a man of peace, a miniſter of the goſpel of peace, and 

ace he wiſhed to promote, And ſo do all thoſe, wh 
one the peace of God ruling in their hearts. b 

The hiſtorians of his time ſpeak very highly in his praiſe, 
Eraſmus, who much eſteemed him, declares, that he had 
learned ſobriety, temperance, modeſty, diſcretion and chaſ- 
tity of him; although being then old, and John a Laſco 
yet young, he ought to haye been the maſter, and not the 
ſcholar. And Zanchius, in a letter to him, writes thus; 
* Servavit te huc uſque Deus, ut ficut Lutherus ſue Ger- 
5 manie, Zuinglius ſue Helvetie, Calvinus ſux Galliz, 
ita tu tum Poloniæ [is 17 i. e. God hath hitherto 
E you, that as Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, were 

e apoſtles of their own reſpective countries of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France; ſo You, in like manner, might 
be the apoſtle of Poland, your native land. 

His writings were: 1. A book upon the Lord's Sup- 
per. 2. An epiſtle, containing a brief diſcuſſion of the 
controyerſy upon the Lord's Supper, 3. A confeſſion of 
our communion with the Lord Chri, and the exhibition 
of his body in the ſacrament; addreſſed to the miniſters 
of the churches in E * 4. An epiſtle to the 
miniſters of the church at Bremen. 5. A tract againſt 
Mennon, the chief of the catabaptiſts. 6. Three epiſtles, 
concerning the right method = church-government. 7. 
An epiſtſe apologetical to king 8:g:/mund and the ſtates of 
Poland, 8. A defence of the church of refugees at Frank- 
fort, upon the calumny about the Lord's Supper, 9. An 
anſwer to the virulent addreſs of Feachim eftphale upon 
the ſame ſubject, 10. The manner and reaſon of the 
whole eccleſiaſtical conduct of Edward the VIth, towards 


the church of refugees in London, 
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PETER MARTYR: 
# : on 
PETER MARTYR VERMILIVs. 


HIS excellent man was horn in the city of Flrenceg 

. the er e dukedom of Tujeany n Italy, 

on the eig nher, 1500s His father was Stephen 

Vermilius, who gave him fuck e education, — 

at ſixteen years of age, he became a canon regular of the 

order of St. beine in the college at Fiſtoli, about a mile 
from Florence. 


this college, and was then ſent to Padua, to enlarge his 
learning in that univerſity, Which was in a flouriſhin 
condition. He ſettled there in the monaſtry of St. Jahn 
Verdera of the ſame order of Auguſtines, where he conti- 


nued eight years ſtudying philoſophy, and the other libe- 


ral arts: But he more particularly applied himſelf to the 
ſtud — the Greek tongue, and poets, which he completely 
m 4 | 

He began to preach in 1526 and the firſt time he per- 
formed that office was in the church of St, Afra in Breſcia, 
or Brixia, a city belonging to the republic of Venice. He 
afterwards preached in the moſtgonſiderable cities of Italy 
But all the time that he could obtain from his function 
was devoted to ſacred learning, philoſophy, and in acquir- 
ing the Hebrew tongue. He became ſugh a celebrated 
ſcholar, that he was made abbot of Spoletto, in the duchy 
of Umbria, ſubject to the pope, Where he continued three 
years. From thence he was tranſlated to the city of Naples, 
where he became abbot of the monaſtry of his order called 
St. Peter ad Aram, which was much more confiderable 
than that of Spoletto. 

At Bononia he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew 
tongue, and purſued at the ſame time his ſtudies in divinity. 

It was at Naples that Martyr firſt read the works of 
Bucer and Zuinglius, which openad his eyes to the . 

2 


3 


t is ſaid, that he received the firſt rudi- 
ments of literature from his mother, Who was a very in- 
genious lady, and uſed to read Terence and the other Latin 
claſſics to him in the original, He ſpent three years at 
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of the goſpel : But he did not embrace the Fm re- 
ligion till the year 1542. One Valdes, a — lawyer 
and learned proteſtant, was the means of eſtabliſhing him 
in the knowledge and love of the truth; ſo that, it is ſaid, 
he even ventured to preach it privately at Rome itſelf to 
ſome perſons of quality, and proceeded ſo far as to attack 
the doctrine of purgatory openly z but was ſoon ſilenced. 
He fell into a dangerous ſickneſs after he had been three 
years at Naples; but the e Io of his conſtitution over- 
came it, and his phyſicians adviſed him to take better air 
than what Naples afforded. The fathers therefore chofe 
him general viſitor of their order, that he might be abſent 
from his cure with convenience: And he was ſoon after 
elected prior of St. Fridian in the city of Lucca in Tuſcany, 
where he enjoyed his native air. Here he lived with Zan- 
chius and Tremellius, whom he is ſaid to have been the in- 
ſtrument of converting to the knowledge and profeſſion 
of the goſpel, with many others, who were afterwards 
obliged to abandon their native country upon that account. 

his =_Y was a place of great dignity, and had epiſ- 
eopal juriſdiction in the middle part of the city. He 
inſtituted'a moſt admirable method of ſtudies for the young 
ſtudents at Zucca: But his opinion concerning a Lebe 
mation of the church was diſcovered, and ſnares were laid 
for him by the monks, which prevented him 'from declar- 
ing his fentiments. He therefore committed the beſt part 
of his library to the euſtody of one of his friends, gave 
another part to the college, and departed from Lacta to 
Piſa, a city eight miles diſtant from the other. 

He wrote from Piſa to cardinal Pole, and ſhewed him 
the reaſons of his departure. Afterwards he went into 
Switzerland with Bernardinus Ochinus, who was alſo lately 
converted from the Romiſb ſuperſtitions, after having been 
one of the moſt popular preachers in Itah, and continued 
ſome time at Zurict; from whence he went to Straſburgh, 
by means of Bucer, where he read and taught divinity 
about five years. 

While he was at Straſourgh, he followed the example of 
Luther and Bucer, by taking a wife, who had lately been 
a nun, and whoſe name was Catharine Dampmartin. This 
cauſed his enemies to ſay, that he left his order and mo- 
naſtie vows for the fake of a woman. She lived with him 
eight years, went with him to England, and died at Oxford. 
Bucer endeavored to perſuade Peter Martyr to follow his 
example about the euchariſt. Martyr conformed himſelf 
for ſome time to Bucer's language, and afterwards left it, 
when he ſaw the dangerous conſequences of it; which 
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were, that the Lutherans were not — ſatisfied ; while 
it gave offence to the weak and perplexed, and embarraſſed 
them in ſuch a manner, that they could not tell what to 
believe on that point. However, Bucer was convinced of 
Martyr's orthodoxy ; and they continued their friendſhip, 
Bucer and Fagius were inviced to England in the reign of 
Edward VI. Peter Martyr was alſo invited there in that 
reign, to aſſiſt in the Reformation: Though Naudæus er- 
roneouſly ſays, he fled thither for refuge. 

In 1547, Edward Seymour, lord protector, and archbi- 
ſhop Cranmer, invited Peter Martyr to England, * that his 
aſſiſtance might be uſed to carry on a Reformation in the 
© church.” He arrived in December the ſame year, in this 
kingdom, with Bernardinus Ochinus, another Ralian, The 
were kindly received by archbiſhop Cranmer at Lambeth, 
and entertained there for ſome time. The ſtipends, al- 
lowed them, were handſome for the time; though indeed 
no ſtipends could deſerve any conſideration, which might 
draw over and ſubſiſt men of ſuch eminence and learning. 
We were but juſt emerged from barbariſm in this country; 
and the introduction of learned foreigners afforded both a 
— to our manners, and an improvement to our minds. 

rue knowledge beat down the outworks of ſuperſtition, 
and the goſpel of truth inveſted the capitol. 

Bucer was made profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge; and, 
in 1548, —_— was admitted doctor of divinity at Oxford, 
as he had ſtood at Padua, The government, at that time, 
had a watchful eye over both the univerſities, where Bucer, 
Martyr, and the other learned foreigners, were hard preſſed 
in diſputes with popiſh Eng/iþ divines. Oglethorpe, the 
preſident of Magdalen-college in Oxford, was particularly 
obnoxious, as being backward in the work of Reforma- 
tion, and there was ſome talk of proſecuting him before 
the council : But he prevented this, by ſending a letter to 
Cranmer, ſetting forth his own conduct in the moſt fa- 
vorable light, wherein he declared his diſlike to tranſub- 
ſtantiation; yet he thought that Chri/ was preſent in the 
ſacrament in ſome inconceivable manner; on which ac- 
count, he was of opinion, that it ought to be adminiſtred 
with great devotion and caution. e ſhall find that doc- 
tor Oglethorpe was afterwards made biſhop of Carli/le ; and 
that it was he who crowned queen Elizabeth in 1559, not- 
withſtanding the other biſhops refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſo- 
lemnity; becauſe that princeſs had ſufficiently declared 
herſelf againſt the church of Rome, 

Doctor Smith, another eminent profeſſor in Oxford, had 


© been remarkably inconſtant in matters of religion, and 
Was 
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was therefore removed from his public profeſſorſhip of 
divinity,” to make way for Peter Martyr, notwithſtanding 
he was more addicted to the Zuinglian than to the Luthe- 
ran doctrines in point of the ſacrament. 

The ſame year, Martyr was appointed by the king to 
read a public lecture to the academians in the divinity 
ſchool, and to have an annuity of forty marks for his re- 
ward. He maintained public diſputations with the Ro- 
maniſts, who behaved to him more like perſonal enemies 
than religious adverſaries. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the main ſpring which 
actuated all meaſures, was religion. The young king, and 
the duke of Somerſet, were fincerely and A difpoſed 
towards a Reformation; and their meaſures were directed 
by the cool and politic head of archbiſhop Cranmer, who 
made an admirable uſe of that knowledge of mankind, 
which he had acquired by his long experience, He could 
not, indeed, prevent many, who aſſiſted in the work of 
Reformation, from profiting themſelves by the ſpoils of the 
church : But he took care, that what ſhe loſt in her pro- 
ren, ſhe ſhould make up in her eftabliſhment. + 
The ſpirit of Reformation ſeems to have been quickened 
by the arrival of the foreign divines from Germany and 
other places. They were in general againſt the imparity 
of church government: But, in other reſpects, their opi- 
nions were not much repugnant to thoſe now received by 
the church of England. The calling in thoſe foreigners 
bad this happy effect, that their authority, which was great 
in England on account of their reputation abroad, proved 
an uſeful counterpoize at the univerſities, to the influence 
of the papiſts and the popiſh profeſſors, who continued ſtill 
numerous there. 

The privy- council were informed of the tumult at Ox- 
ford, and appointed ſome delegates to hear and preſide in 
the diſputation which the profeſſor had undertaken. Mar- 
tyr accordingly maintained, againſt three opponents, that 
in the ſacrament of thankſgiving there is no tranſubſtan- 
tiation of bread and wine into the body and blood of Chri- 
That his body or blood is not carnally or corporally in 
the bread and wine, nor under them: But that his body 
and blood are united to the bread and wine ſacramentally. 
His adverſaries, finding no advantage could be gained by 
argument, had recourſe to more forcible meaſures. y 
ſtirred up the multitude againſt him ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
he was obliged to retire to London, till the tumult was 
ſuppreſſed. = 
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In 1550, the king beſtowed a canonry of Chrift-church 
upon Martyr, who was inſtalled the twentieth of January. 
Ho then entered upon the lodgings belonging to him, which 
joined on the north- ſide of A reat gate leading 
into Fiſb-frert. His wife Catharine ſettled with him there; 
as the wife of doctor Cox did about the ſame time with 
him in the dean's lodgings. It was obſerved, that theſe 
were the firſt women, who reſided in any college or hall 
at Oxford; by whoſe example any other canon was per- 
mitted to marry, and introduce women and children into 
thoſe ſeminaries, which was looked upon as ſuch a damn- 
able matter by the papiſts, that they uſually ſtiled them 
concubines; and called the lodgings that entertained them 
and their children ſtews and bawdy houſes, 

While Martyr continued in theſe apartments, he con- 
tinually, and eſpecially in the night time, received very 
opprobrious language — the papiſts, as well ſcholars as 
laics, who frequently broke his windows. This diſturbed 
his ſtudies and ſleep, and obliged him to change his lodg- 
ings for thoſe in the cloiſter, where he peaceably ſpent 
the remaining part of his abode in the univerſity. How- 
ever, for the cloſer enjoyment of his ſtudies, he erected a 
fabric of ſtone in his garden, ſituated on the eaſt-ſide of 
his apartments, wherein he partly compoſed his commen- 
taries on the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, and his epiſtles 
to learned men. his fabric contained two ſtories, and 
ſtood till 1684, when it was pulled down. 

Doctor Hooper, profeſſor of divinity, was preferred to 
be. biſhop of Glouce/ter; but when he came to be conſe- 
crated he ſcrupled the wearing of ſome of the epiſcopal 
ornaments. Archbiſhop Cranmer ſuſpended Hooper, as 
is mentioned in his life. The doctor conſulted Bucer 
and Martyr upon the affair; and the latter wrote him 
an anſwer to all his objections, which was fuller than 
Bucer's letter to the archbiſhop, but exactly conformable 
to the ſentiments expreſſed in it, He commended Hooper 
for his pains in preaching ; but adviſed him not to exert 
his zeal upon points that are indefenſible, and things of 
little moment; leſt the people ſhould from thence be led 
to call in queſtion the judy gement of the reformed preachers, 
and give no credit to what they delivered in the moſt im- 
portant articles, He reminded him, that an abſtinence 
from things ſtrangled, and from blood, was a part of the 
Jewiſh inflitution and yet that the council at Jeruſalem 
commanded the gentiles to obſerve it, to avoid giving 
offence, In anſwer to one objection of Hooper's, © — 
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© we ought to have an expreſs warrant from ſcripture for 
© every thing belonging to religion: Martyr told him, 
that if the neral rules of order were obſerved, the go- 
vernors of the church had a diſcretionary latitude in little 
matters. Thus, for inſtance, our receiving the commu- 
nion in a church, in a forenoon, not in a declining poſ- 
ture, and in a congregation of men only, ſtood upon no 
other than eccleſiaſtical, that is, human authority; to 
which he preſumed, that Hooper had always ſubmitted 
without any ſcruple. He told him further, that it would 
be difficult to produce any warrant from the New Teſta- 
ment for ſinging pſalms in public worſhip; and that the 
Chriſtian church from the beginning, in many particu- 
lars, had a regard to the Fewrh polity ; eſpecially in the 
great feſtivals of Eaſter, and I hind: Suppoling, 
what he could not grant, that the epiſcopal habit and wy 4 
ments were introduced into the church by the ſee of Rome; 
7 he did not think the contagion of popery ſo very ma- 
ignant as to carry infection to every thing which it 
touched: That to govern by ſuch narrow maxims would 
lay an inconvenient reſtraint upon the church of God; 
and that our anceſtors moved much more freely, who 
made no difficulty of turning heathen temples into Chriſ- 
tian churches, and of tranſlating the revenues ſacred to 
idolatry, to pious uſes, and the maintenance of the clergy. 

Hooper for ſome time continued his non-conformity ; 
but he was afterwards conſecrated biſhop, and died a mar- 
tyr. - Peter Martyr, and his companion Ochinus, had their 
annual allowances from the king; as all other learned fol- 
lowers had, according to biſhop Latimer, who ſaid, in one 
of his court ſermons; * There is yet among us two great 
© learned men, Peter Martyr and Bernard Ochin, which 
© have an hundred marks a piece. I would the king would 
© beſtow a thouſand pounds on that ſort.” Such were the 
ſentiments of this moſt venerable prelate and martyr, the 
pious Latimer. 

The death of Bucer, which happened in 1551, was 
greatly lamented by king Edward VI. and all the friends 
of the Reformation in England, He was no friend to the 
book of Common Prayer as it ſtood at the time of his death; 
and his remonſtrances, with thoſe of Martyr and Calvin, 
prevailed with archbiſhop Cranmer, and the other prelates 
of the Reformation, to ſuffer it to be reviſed and corrected. 
Catharine, the wife of Peter Martyr, died about the ſame 
time, and ſhe was buried in the cathedral church of Oxford, 
near to the place where the reliques of St. Frideſui — 
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been repoſed : But, about four years after, hex body was | 
taken up, thrown out of the church with ſcorn, and bu- 
ried in adunghill, where it lay till queen Elizabeth came 
to the crown, when ſhe ordered the body to be taken ug 
and reburied. The wife of Peter Martyr had been ful. 
< pected of hereſy: But, as ſhe was a foreigner, and did 
not ſpeak Engl, „it was impoſſible to prove the charge 
© againſt her; yet this did not prevent her body bein 
* taken out f its grave, and buried in 1 
ground.“ The bodies of Bucer and Fagius were taken 
up and burnt under the farce of law. The like difficult 
« proceſs was alſo carried on againſt the body of Peter 
« Martyr's wife: But the viſitors could not hear of any 
< witnefles that had heard her utter any hereſy, They 
< ſent up therefore to cardinal Pole for freſh 1 
< who directed, that ſince it was notorious ſhe had been a 
© nun and had married contrary to her vow, her body 
< ſhould be taken up, and buried in a dunghill, as a per- 
* ſon dying under excommunication; which was : 6 
$ — Melchior Adam ſays, that the true reaſon 
of this low indecency was founded in a motive of reſent- 
ment, which cardinal Pole had conceived againſt her huſ- 
band. The cardinal had formerly been the moſt intimate 
friend of Martyr, and even continued to appear fo, after 
he had exprelled his diſlike of the errors of the church of 
Rome But when Martyr left Italy, Pole became his moſt 
inveterate enemy, and exerciſed this indignity to the wife, 
in order to expreſs his hatred of the huſband. When 
queen Flizabeth came to the throne, her body was removed 
again by an order, and ſolemnly interred in the moſt ho- 
norable part of the church, And, to prevent the papiſts 
from treating her in the ſame opprobrious manner again, 
if they ſhould ever have come into power, her bones were 
med with the bones of the ſainteſs Frideſwide, that it 
might not be poſſible to diſtinguiſh or ſeparate them. 
King Edward VI. died in 1552, in the ſixteenth year of 
his age; which gave a violent blow to the Reformation. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſiſter Mary, the daughter of Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, who had been educated a papiſt, and 
whoſe reign was polluted with the blood of martyrs. 
Upon her acceſſion, all the popiſh biſhops were reſtored, 
and the proteſtant biſhops ſet aſide. A letter was iſſued 
to the biſhops, attended by a proclamation, forbidding all 
exerciſes of preaching and expounding the ſcriptures with- 
out the queen's licence, Thus, the ſupremacy, for this 
time, was borrowed by a popiſh ſovereign, to be the 
ſcourge of the Reformation. In the beginning of this 
3 # 1 reign, 
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reign, many proteſtants foreſa the approaching perſecu- 
tions which diſhonored the nation, and retired abroad; 
ſome to Switzerland, and others to Germany, A reſohu« 
tion was taken to bring into the univerſities a teſt for 
purging them of all proteſtants, and to prevent their re- 
admiſſion for the future, This was done by way of vath, 
as follows: 

© You ſhall ſwear, by the holy contents of this book, 
that you ſhall not keep, hold, maintain, and defend, at 

any time, durin _ life, any opinion erroneous, or 
error of iel, uſs, Luther, or any other condemned 
of hereſy : And that ye ſhall keep, hold, maintain, and 
defend generally and eſpecially, all ſuch articles and 
points as the catholic church of Rome believeth, holdeth, 
or maintaineth, at this time : And that ye ſhall allow 
and accept, maintain and defend, for their power, all 
traditions, inſtitutions, rites, ceremonies, and laudable 
cuſtoms, as the ſaid church of Rome taketh them, al- 
loweth them, and approveth them: And that you ſhall 
namely and ſpecially hold as the ſaid catholic church 
holdeth in all theſe articles, wherein lately hath been 
controverſy, diſſention, and error; as concerning faith 
and works, grace, and free-will, of fin in a good work 
of the ſacrifice of the New Teſtament, of the prieſthood 
of the new law, of communion under both kinds, of 
baptiſm and Chriftian liberty, of monaſtic vows, of faſt- 
ing and choice of meats, of the ſingle life of prieſts, of 
the church, of the canonical books, of the firm holding 
of matters not expreſt in the ſcriptures, of the inerra- 
bility of rage councils in faith and manners, of the 
power of the church to make laws, of the church's 
ſacraments and their efficacy, of the power of excom+ 
munication conferred upon the church, of puniſhing 
heretics, of the ſacrifice of the maſs, of purgatory, of 
worſhipping ſaints and praying to them, of worſhipping 
the images of ſaints, o pil rimages, of evangelical pre- 
cepts and councils. And likewife of all other articles, 
wherein controverſy or diſſention hath been in the church 
before this day.“ 
The roman-catholics at Oxford, without waiting for 
any directions from the court, drove Peter Martyr from 
the divinity chair, and brought the old ſervice into the 
churches with all the train of ceremonies formerly uſed. 
Martyr then left Oxford, and went to London, where the 
queen granted him a ſafe- conduct, with which he re- 
turned to Straſburgh, where he met doctor Cox and _— 

other 
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ather Engliſb fugitives, and renewed his lectures in philo- 
ſophy and divinity. Ochinus went to Straſburgh with his- 
friend Martyr; and it was in the 1553, that they 
repaſſed the ſea. Ochinus went to Hainer where he 
continued ten years, when he was baniſhed for his writ- 
ings, in the 1 of his age, and then went 
to Moravia, where he died of the plague. There are ex- 

eſs and unexceptionable proofs that Ochinus fled from 
Baſi to Poland, and died in thoſe parts; yet the capuchins 
made no ſcruple to publiſh, that he died a roman-catholic 
martyr at Geneva. *Tis very. certain, that he was not 
found in the faith. 

Martyr, upon an honorable invitation from the magi- 
ſtrates, travelled to Zurich in 1556, to which place he was 
accompanied by our excellent doctor Jewel, and ſeveral 
other exiled divines of England. In this city he took for 
his ſecond wife one Catherine Merenda. He lived at Zu- 
rick ſeven years in high eſteem with the inhabitants of the 

lace, and in great friendſhip with Bullinger and other 
earned men. While he continued there, Maximilian 
Celſus, an exiled, count, and the chief miniſter of the /ta- 
lian church of Geneva, died; whereupon Martyr was in- 
vited to ſucceed him, which he refuſed for ſeveral reaſons. 
When queen Mary died, queen Elizabeth invited him to 
return to England, and accept of what preferment he 
york which he modeſtly declined. He continued at 
urick to the time of his death, which happened on the 
twelfth of November, 1562, in the fixty-ſecond year of his 
age. He died with great comfort, meekneſs ind tranquil- 
lity, in the preſence of Bullinger, and ſome other friends; 
before whom he declared, with a voice which could ſcarce 
be heard, < That he expected life and ſalvation only 
* through Jeſus Ghrift, who alone was appointed by the 
<< Father for the ſalvation. of men.” To this declaration 
he added ſeveral reaſons for this hope ; CY with 
this ſentence, *+* This is my faith; and in this I dye: 
gut thoſe, who teach otherwiſe and lead men to expect 
ſalvation upon any other ground, will God deſtroy.” 
Then, ſtretching forth his hands, he gently ſaid, * Fare- 
& well; dear friends and brethren, farewell.” 
It appears that Martyr was in France in 1561, when he 
aid a viſit to John Anthony Caraccioli, a biſhop, who 
ad openly declared himſelf a proteſtant. This prelate 


bad not been confirmed or elected by the church and 


eople; which made him in doubt, whether he could 
wfully exerciſe the paſtoral function? He convened the 
- os elders 
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elders of the reformed church, who met at Poiſh, and re- 
ferred the affair to the church of Geneva, In the mean 
< time, paſſed through Troyes, (ſays Beza) that great man 
« Peter — in his return from Poiſſy to his church at 
AZurict; by whoſe advice, the biſhop made his abjura- 
tion, ſigned the confeſſion of faith, promiſed to quit his 
© biſhopric;*and was received into the miniſtry.” 

He had two children by his ſecond wife, who both died 
very young, and before him; and he left her with child 
of a third, which proved a daughter. 

Peter Maurtyr is ſaid to have been a man of a large 
healthy body, and of a very grave ſedate and well-compoſed 
countenance. His parts and learning were very uncom- 
mon; as was alſo his ſkill in diſputation, which made him 
as much admired by the proteſtants, as hated by the pa- 
piſts. He was very ſincere and indefatigable in the work 
of the Reformation; yet his zeal was never known to run 
headſtrong before his judgement; He was always mode- 
rate and prudent in his outward behavior; nor, even in 
diſputation, was he ever tranſported info intemperate 
warmth, or driven to unguarded expreſſions. None of his 
works raiſed his reputation higher in England, than his 
defence of the orthodox doctrine of the Lats Supper, 
againſt biſhop Gardiner, which all the foreign divines hke- 
wiſe allowed to be a moſt able and acvurate performance. 
Biſhop Jewel ſaid of him, that he was an illuſtrious man, 
and ought never to be named without the higheft reſpect 
© and honor.“ And Simlerus, who ſpoke his funeral ora- 
tion before the people of Zurich, told them, © That they 
: — have another in Maryr's room; but another 
« Martyr they would never have.“ 

His writings were very conſiderable : The Engli titles 
of them are as follow. 1. A catechiſm or expoſition of 
the creed, publiſhed in Italian. 2. A prayer book com- 
poſed out of the P/alms. 3. Commentaries upon Geneſis. 
4. Upon the book of Judges. 5. Upon the two books of 
Samuel. 6. Upon the firſt book of Kings, and eleven chap- 
ters of the ſecond. 7. Upon Paul to the Romans. 8. Upon 
the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. g. Diſputations at 
Oxford, about the Lord's Supper. x0. Defence about the 
orthodox doctrine of the Lord's Supper, againſt Stephen 
Gardiner. 11. An abridgement of the ſaid defence made 
by him afterward. 12. Confeſſion exhibited to the ſenate 
of Straſburgh, concerning the Supper of the Lord. 13. 
Judgement concerning the preſence of Chri/?'s body in the 
ſacrament, delivered at the conference at Poiſſy. ' 14. A 

diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe concerning the maſs. 15. A dialogue concern- 
ing the place of Chris body, againſt the Ubiquitaries: 16. 
Refutation of Richard Smith's two books, concerning ſingle 
life and monkiſh vows. 17. Commentaries on the firſt 
and ſecond books of Ariftetle's Ethicks, and part of the third. 
18. Common places gathered out of his commentaries b 

others, and digeſted into heads. 19. Certain treatiſes of 
free-will, God's providence, predeſtination, and the cauſe 
of fin. 20. 9 ſome neceſſary, ſome probable, 
out of Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Fudges; together 
with ſolutions of a queſtion or two concerning ſome Mo- 
ſaical laws and oaths. 21. Divers ſermons and orations 
of ſeveral ſubjects, and made upon ſeveral occaſions. 22. 


His letters to ſundry perſons, concerning much variety of 
uſeful diſcourſe. | 


THOMAS GRVYNÆ US. 


FN OD, in his great mercy to his church, has appointed 
miniſtring ſervants, of various gifts and qualifica- 
tions, for the building up of his — and forwarding 

them in their moſt holy faith. Where the ſoft langua 
of a Barnabas would probably fail, the Lord — the 
thunder of a Boanerges to the foul : And he rarely employs 
the meek and placid ſpirit of a Melancthon, when the rag- 
ing paſſions of men are better oppoſed by the magnanimous 
heart of Luther, Some of his miniſters are moſt inſtru- 
mental in public ſpeaking; and others are perhaps more 
permanently and extenſively uſeful in writing for the 
public. Divine grace confers different talents, proporti+ 
oned to the different work deſigned : But ſtill it is — 
Spirit and the ſame Lord, who worketh all in all. hat- 

ever good is done upon earth, the Lord doeth it himfelt. 
This excellent man, Thomas Grynæus, ſeems to have 
eminently poſſeſſed the ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, 
which, though it has but little ſplendor in the eyes of 
men, in the fight of God is of great price. He made but 
Iittle noiſe in the world; but was, however, of great uſe 
an promoting the cauſe of Reformation. | 
He was born at Veringen in Germany, of a good family, 
about the year 1512, and received the rudiments of his 
education 
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education at home. While he was yet very young, he 

was removed. to the care of his 2 learned —— 

Simon Gxyn@eus (whoſe life we have given) at Heidelberg, 

under whole tyition he ſtudied very hard, and in time 

—— @ great proficient in almoſt every branch of 
jence. | 

In the year 1529, he accompanied his uncle to Bail, 
in the ſeventeenth year of his age; and was fo far ad- 
vanced in his ſtudies, as to be able, at a time, when others 
are little more than ſchool- boys, ta aſſiſt his learned rela- 
tion privately. in the tuition of young perſons, and in ſome 
reſpects, by teaching others to inſtruct himſelf. He does 
not appear to have remained long at Baſi!; for we find him, 
while a mere youth, in the capacity of a public teacher 
of the languages and philoſophy at Bern in Switzerland, 
where he obtained great eſteem by his life and learning. 
In this ſtation he continued about eleven years, till the- 
ological diſputes, in which he was — involved, 
began to run very high: Upon which account, being a 
man of a quiet ſpirit, and wearied with the contentions 
about him, he returned to Baſil, where he purſued his 
ſtudies for a while, with great diligence and privacy. 

He had not ſate down long at Baſil, in 1547, before the 
rectors of that univetfity, defirous to ſhew honor to fo 
learned a man, as well as wiſhing for His able aſſiſtance, 
conferred upon him the degree of maſter of arts. While 
he was employed in this buſineſs of public and private 
tuition, to which he added the labors of a preacher in the 
neighboring villages; Charles, marquis of Baden, who was 
- awakened by the grace of God from the idolatry and ſuper- 
ſition of the times, was employed in purging his domi- 
nion of the Ramiſb errors, 4 in eſtabliſhing. the pure 
doctrine of the goſpel. His territory lay cloſe up to Baſil. 
Withing, theretore, for an able and faithful miniſter, he 
applied earneſtly, to Gryneus to accept of the charge, and 
the more, as it was no great diſtance from his beloved ſeat 
of learning. Accordingly, Grynaus complied with the 
marquis's wiſhes, and performed his paſtoral WEI ſo 
much faithfulneſs, ſolemnity, and kindneſs of behavior, 
that he was exceedingly endeared to his flock, and beloved 
by all thoſe, who had any concern for truth and know+ 
Jedge. In this function he continued about eight years; 
at the expiration of which, an epidemical 2 Which 
raged in Baſil and through all the neighboring country, 
carried off this valuable ſervant of Jeſus Chrift to his Maſ- 
ter's preſence, on the ſecond of Auguſt, in the year 1504, 

an 
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and jn the fifty-fecond year of his age. His body was 
buried in 1 2 own church, where W. del deen the hiſt 
preacher of the goſpel, and where an honorable monument 
was afterwards erected to his memory, 

It does not appear, that he publiſhed any writings z but 
he left behind him a noble treaſure for the church in his 
four excellent ſons, whoſe names were, Theophilus, Sim 
Jobs James, and Tobias, all of them eminent for their 
piety and learning. But Jon Fames, whole life we hall 

rive hereafter, was the moſt Uiſtinguiſhed of the four, and 
Racceeded his father in his paſtoral charge, as well as in 
Faith and doctrine. He was indeed a bufhing and u ſhin- 
ing light; as our Readers will pony pereeive in the 
account of him, Such a father and ſuch ſons are not of. 


ten met with in the hiſtory of the world. Bleſſed be God 


for them. May the Lord of the vineyard ſend forth many 
more ſuch laborers into his haryeſt | 


PETER PAUL VERGERIO, 


BISHOP or ISTRIA, 


CARCE any thing proves the almighty efficaty of the 
grace of God with more demonſtration, than the con- 
verfion of the determined oppoſers of the goſpel, That 


fuch men ſhould build the faith, which once they attempted 


to deſtroy, not only ſhews that there is ſome extraordinaty 
circumſtance in the cafe, but excites the public aſtohiſh- 
ment, and leads to the ſtricteſt enquiry. This enquiry, 
when conducted with candor and ſeconded by grace, has 
often ended in the converſion of others; and what was at 
firſt imagined to be only a private matter, has eventuall 
turned out a public blefing, The wonderful change m 

in the apoſtle Paul had this happy effect; and as the ſince- 
rity of ſuch perſons, as the apoſtle and ſome others were, 
Cannot reaſonably be queſtioned; the ſutptizing alteration 
of their ſentiments and conduct has been produced, as a 
ſtrong argument of the truth and glory of the goſpel. And, 
perhaps this atgument has been treated by nobody with 
more force and perſpicuity (ſo far as relates to the power 
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of words), than by the late lord Lyttleton in his tract, 
* Odſervations upon the converſion of St, 
s Paul.” | 

The ſubject of our preſent confideration is another ve 
remarkable inſtance of the ſame kind. Vergerio, as well 
as the apoſtle we have juſt mentioned, had too much know- 
ledge to be deceived by mere artifice, had too great an 
zntereft, as well as gave up too great an intereſt, on the 
oppoſite ſide, to be queſtioned of their uprightneſs, and 
had nothing to hope for, by eſpouſing the cauſe of truth, 
but reproach, and perſecution, and poverty. 

There were two of this name of P. P. Vergeria, and both 
very learned men. By way of diſtinction, our Vergerio is 
called junior, probably from being the younger of the two, 
The other was a layman, and a —. of Chryſeloras, of 
Conſtantinople, who revived the knowledge of the Grget 
tongue and other learning in Italy, after a barbariſm of 
above ſeven hundred years. It does not appear in what 

art of Italy our Yergerio was born or educated; but we 
End him celebrated for his knowledge in the canon law 
and ſcholaſtic divinity, and, in 3 of it, em- 
ployed by the pope, as his nuncio, at the ever memorable 
diet of Augſburg in the year 1530. Vergerio had almoſt 
unlimited confidence placed in him, and was 2 2 
with a very ample commiſſion. His chief inſtructions were, 
that he ſhould uſe all endeavors to prevent the holding of 
a a national council in Germany, and to induce king Ferdi- 
nand, the emperor's brother, to oppoſe any treaty of that 
kind. Pergerio very ſedulouſly acquitted himſelf accord. 
ing to the tenor of Fes omen! on, and left no ſtone un- 
turned to perplex and mortify the Lutherans, by ſhewing 
every liberality to Eckius, Faber, Cochleus, and others, who 
were their adyerſaries, in order to indyce them to make 
the warmer oppoſition, He alſo made Eckinus a canon of 
Ratiſbon; a piere of preferment, which, as the pope's le- 
gate, he _— confer, being preſent; the chapter's right 
of election, in that caſe, being ſuſpended. 

Vergerio had conducted his truſt with ſo much addreſs, 
that when Rango, the biſhop of Rhzgro, (who had been ſent 
by Clement VII. in quality of Ambaſſador to Germany, to 
conciliate the breaches in religion, and to negotiate the 
affair of a general council) was thought too old and infirm 
to carry on the artifices of the Roman ſee; nobody way 
thought more capable, or more attached, to ſucceed in that 
commiſſion than Vergerio. His buſineſs was to profeſs, in 
behalf of the pope, his holineſs's ardent deſire to convene 
4 | * a general 
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a general council; while, ſecretly, he was to throw the 
moſt inſurmountable obſtacles in the way of effecting of 
that meaſure, which might be in his power, It was a work 
of darkneſs; and he was enjoined to be as ſilent as death. 

Pope Clement dying, cardinal Farneſe was elected in his 
ſtead, and aſſumed the name of Paul the third, This good 
man, as one of his firſt acts, created two of his grandchil- 
dren (very much under age, and iſſue of his baſtards) car- 
dinals of his holy church, He recalled Fergerio from 
Germany, in order to be exactly informed of the ſtate of 
religion (or moſt likely of other things) in that country, 
- and © conſulted (ſays Sleidan) with the cardinals, by what 
© means they might beſt prevent the calling of a national 
© council; till, by private and unſuſpected contrivances, 
they ſhould have embroiled the emperor and other princes 
6 in a war.“ The piety of this deſign needs no comment. 
However, the new pope reſolved at length to ſend Vergeris 
back again into Germany to proffer a general council, but to 
take care at the ſame time, under the appearance of the 
greateſt openneſs and ſimplicity, to learn what form the 
proteſtants would infiſt upon in reference to the qualifi- 
cations, votings, and LS of the council; that 
there might be ſuch terms and rules impoſed on them, as 
he might be ſure they would never conſent to. By this 
means, the odium of not holding the council would appa- 
rently fall upon them. He was alſo inſtructed, to exaſ- 

erate the princes of the empire againſt the king of Eng- 
land [Henry the eighth] whoſe dominions the pope had in 
contemplation to beſtow upon thoſe, who would conquer 
them ; And he received a ſecret article, to tamper with 
Luther and Melan#thon, in order to hejng them over to the 
cauſe of Rome. One great reaſon (ſays Sleidan) why 
* Vergerio was ſent back upon this commiſſion to Germany 
© was, becauſe king Ferdinand had recommended him to 
the pope, as a perſon extremely well qualified to under- 
take that employment.” 

Early in the ſpring of the year 1535, Vergeris ſet out to 
execute this hypocritical commiſſion, in which he was ex- 
ceedingly induſtrious, and negotiated with almoſt all the 
princes of Germany. At Prague he met with the good 
elector of Saxony, with whom he dealt with all imaginable 
ſubtilty, and according to the coloring of his commiſſion. 
He propoſed, among other things, that the council defired 
ſhould be called at Mantua, — the convenience of 
its ſituation with reſpect to plenty and acceſs, but mean- 
ing, really to get all the heads of the proteſtant party into 
{taly under his maſter's power. But the deſign was ſeen 
3U through, 
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through, and fell to the ground. Vergerio went alſo to 
Wittenberg upon the object of his commiſſion with Luther; 
but Luther knew not the value of gold, and did not eſti- 
mate high enough all the preferments of the world, to 
give the pope's nuncio any proſpect of ſucceſs. 

In the year 1556, Yergerio returned to the holy father, 
in order to give in a ſtate of affairs, and to explain his 
management in the commiſſion. His report was, that 
proteſtants demanded a free council, in a convenient place, 
which place muſt be within the territories of the empire, 
as the emperor had promiſed them. With reſpe& to Lu- 
ther and his party, there was no hope of prevailing upon 
them by any other means, than abſolute force and entire 
— As to the motion about the king of England 
the proteſtants would on no account hear of it; and the 
reſt of the princes received it but coldly. Indeed, George 
duke of Saxony [ Luther's bitter enemy] did ſay, that the 
greateſt danger was from the proteſtants, which was only 
to be avoided by the pope and emperor declaring war 
againſt them, as ſoon as poſſible. 

Upon the force of this laſt hint, the pope ſent off Ver- 
gerio to Naples, where the emperor then was, in order to 
propoſe a war upon the Lutherans, as the beſt and quickeſt 
method of ſettling the controverſy. The emperor came 
to Rome to debate this matter, and propoſed earneſtly the 
calling a general council. The pope inſiſted that it ſhould 
be held in ſome city or town of Italy; to which the em- 
peror, not knowing the pope's holy motives, conſented, 
and accordingly a Gull was drawn up by the nine cardi- 
nals out of the conſiſtory, by the archbiſhop of Brundi/i, 
by the biſhop of Rhegro, and by our Vergerio juſt made 
biſhop of Modruſch and ſoon after of Capo d Iſtria. Man- 
tua was the place fixed by the bull; and the twenty-third 
of May enſuing was the time. 

It was foreſeen, that the proteſtants, from every reaſon 
of ſafety and propriety, which could be dear to them as 
men and as Chriſtians. would never conſent to put them- 
ſelves into the pope's clutches. Accordingly, they told 
the emperor, that they could not truſt themſelves out of 
their own country; and eſpecially, as in the caſe of Dr. 
Huſt, it might not be eaſy to procure ſuch a ſort of ſafe- 
condu#t, as would bring them back again. They laid open 
at large the fallacy and deceit of the pope's conduct, and 
gave very broad hints to the emperor, that they could nei- 
ther truſt him nor any of the papiſts, Sleidan enters, at 
full length, all the debates upon this occaſion; to whoſe 
commentaries we mult refer the inquiſitive Reader. 

Vergerie 
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Vergerio was called from his embaſſy in G by the 
pe in the year 1537, as a man, who well underſtood and 
could well be truſted with his holineſs's affairs, and there- 
fore could give him the moſt preciſe account and advice 
upon them. From this time to the year 1541, he ſeems 
to have remained in /taly. But, in this laſt year, he was 
commiſſigned to go to the diet at Vorms, under an aſſumed 
ra r the French king; as it was thought he might do 
J form, than he 
could do in a real appearance. Vergerio, with his uſual 
induſtry and addreſs, made a ſpeech here, upon the unit 
and peace of the church, which he printed and —. 
In this ſpeech, he inſiſted chiefly upon arguments againſt 
holding a national council; for the pope, of all things, 
could not endure that ſtep, and Vergerio knew very fully 
his ſecret thoughts. By Vergerio's means, in co-operation 
with other inſtruments, the conference at H/orms was im- 
peded, and at length diſſolved. Every thing, that artifice 
2 could do, was attempted, and unhappily ſue- 
ceeded. 

We have mentioned, that Yergerio was in great favor 
with king Ferdinand, of Hungary; to which may be added, 
that he was in ſuch terms of eſteem with him, as to be 
godfather to one of his children, with the marquis of Bran- 
denburgb, and the archbiſhop of Lunden. 

When Vergeris returned from Worms to Rome, the pope, 
in reward for his ſervices, deſigned to have made him a 
cardinal, among ſome other —— whom he intended to 
promote; but, upon ſome inſinuations, that he was lean- 
ing towards Lutheraniſm, through his long reſidenee in 
Germany, the pope changed his purpoſe. Upon the infor- 
mation of this circumſtance (which ſeems to have had 'no 
other foundation than malice or envy) from cardinal Gi- 
nucio, to whom the pope had told it, Yergerio was quite 
aſtoniſhed; and, in order to put an end to all ſuſpicions 
of that ſort, he retired into the country, and began to 
compoſe a book, to which he prefixed this title; Adver- 
&« ſus apo/tatas Germaniæ; againit the apoſtates of Ger- 
many, This work naturally led him into ſtrict inveſti- 
gations of the doctrines of x proteſtants, which he had 
never duly examined before, in order to give them the moſt 
exact and forcible confutation, Divine grace took this 
occaſion, which he meant for oppoſition, to bring about 
what he leaſt expected his converſion. The apoſtle Paul 
was called to the truth, when he meditated its ruin; and 
ſo was Vergerio, and the great Francis Junius, whom we 
{hall mention hereafter. He found himſelf overcome and 
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vanquiſhed by a careful peruſal of the writings, which he 
wiſhed to explode; and he ſaw the rottenneſs and impiety 
of that church, whoſe intereſts it had been the main buſi- 
neſs of his life to uphold. In the utmoſt perturbation of 
mind, and relinquiſhing his views of a cardinal's hat; he 
went to confer with his own brother, John Bapti/t Vergerio, 
biſhop of Pola, in ria, which territory is of the 
Venetian ſtate. His brother, in the laſt degree — 
ment, began to bewail the ſtate and condition of Verger 
underſtanding, and ſeemed rather at a loſs what to do with 
himſelf than how to give advice to another. At length, 
by Vergerio's — entreaties, they applied — 
together in ſearching the ſcriptures, and particularly in 
examining by the ſcriptures that important article the 
Juſtification of a ſinner before God. The reſult was, the 
Spirit of God ſet home his word on both their hearts; and 
they became brethren in grace, as well as in blood, ow 
faw, in this pure glaſs of the word, the error of the churc 
of Rome upon this doctrine, as well as the abſurdity, fal- 
lacy, and impiety of many other tenets, whigh it main- 
tains, Convinced of the truth in their owrfMinds, the 
ſaw it was too precious a light to be confined under a buſhel, 
or in their boſoms. They, therefore, preached to the peo- 
ple of [ria the true coctrine of the goſpel, according to 
the meaſure of grace given them. This ſoon alarmed the 
inquiſition, as well as raiſed the indignation of the monks. 
The officers of the inquiſition came quickly to Pola, and 
Capo d Itria, where the brothers had «xo My and com- 
mitted their uſual] outrages upon the people; and one of 
them, Griſonio, went into the pulpit, and, amongſt other 
terrors, excommunicated all, who would not inform _—_ 
pm ſuſpefied of Lutheraniſm. What would he ſay to 
Lutherans themſelves? He and his colleagues ſearched 
after thoſe, who had been guilty of reading the New Teſ- 
tament in the vulgar tongue, which it ſeems Vergeris and 
his brother had procured to be diſtributed among the peo- 
ple. This nes much perplexity and diſtreſs, The 
inquiſitors preached alſo frequent ſermons againſt the per- 
ſon and doctrine of Vergerio, who was obliged to fly, for 
ſafety, from the approaching ſtorm. If he had been in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, under the immediate dominion of the 
Pope, probably he had not ſo eſcaped. He firſt retired to 
Mantua, and ſought the protection of cardinal Hercules 
Gonzaga, who had been his intimate friend. But he ſoon 
found, that no man of the world will protect from perſe- 
cution on account of the goſpel ; for — urged by 


letters from Rome, and by Jobn Caſcthe pope's legate at 
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Venice, ſoon — it expedient to let Vergeria know, that 
his company could be diſpenſed with. In this ſituation; 
he thought it was proper to go to Trent, where the general 
council was convened, in order to explain his caſe to the 
fathers, among whom he had a right to fit, But the pope, 
though he wiſhed to have had him priſoner, yet finding it 
nece to remove all ſuſpicion (eſpecially in Germany) 
, cernlly the freedom of the council; wrote to his 
Ac, who preſided there, to get him proſcribed from 
appearing among them. Being in conſequence expelled, 
he went to Venice; where Caſe the pope's legate, adviſed 
him to go by all means to Rome, and reconcile himſelf. 
Whether Caſo was ſincere or not, Yergerio knew better 
than to truſt himſelf in the lion's den, and therefore went 

to Padua, where he remained for ſome time. 

During Vergerio's abode at Padua, there occurred in 
Citadella, near that city, a circumſtance, which has been 
much talked of all over the Chriſtian world, and which 
it may not be thought tedious or impertinent to relate, — 
In Citadella lived Francis Spira, a lawyer of great abilities 
and practice at the bar. This man had embraced the re- 
formed religion with remarkable zeal and earneſtneſs, and, 
as he made proficiency in it, freely expreſſed his opinion 
of the ſeveral points of the controverted doctrine, both to 
his friends and to every body. A conduct of this fort 
could not long be concealed in Itah, but was at length 
noticed to John . archbiſhop of Benevento, and the 
pope's legate at Venice. When Spira was informed of 
this, he was very ſenſible of his danger; and therefore, 
after revolving the matter in his thoughts, he followed 
eaſy counſels, and went to the legate, who had ſent for 
him. Before the legate, he recanted his errors (as he 
termed them), begged his abſolution, and promiſed obe- 
dience for the future. Though the legate was glad of his 
voluntary confeſſion ; yet, for the ſake of example, he en- 
Joined him, by way of penance, to return home, and make 

5 a public recantation of the proteſtant doctrines. All this 
he promiſed to do, againſt the impreflions of his mind, 
and the clear conviction of his conſcience, which re- 
proached, and reproached him again, for his ſhameful de- 
ſertion and denial. When he came home, the ſolicitations 
of his friends, (who urged, that the welfare of himſelf, 


This being (for one would ſcarce honor him with the name of 

man) wrote an execrable book in celebration of an unnatural vice, 

which he had the impudence to call a divine work, and to profeſs that 

he followed it. This book was written in verſe, to render his abomi- 

nable laſciviouſneſs thgymore pleafing, | 
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of 


of his wife, children, eſtate, and all, depended upon it) 


prevailed; and he made his formal recantation. Soon 
afterwards his ſoul was ſtruck with horror at what he had 
done; and he fell into the moſt dreadful deſpair of God's 
mercy. Growing worſe and worſe, and exprefling him- 
ſelf in language almoſt too dreadful to repeat, concerning 
his crime, and his aſſured damnation from God; he was 
removed by his friends from Citadella to Padua, that þ 
might both have better advice of phyſicians, and the cal 
ſtant conference of learned men. His phyſicians ſoon 
confeſſed his malady beyond their art, and preſcribed for 
him, as the beſt and only remedy, good advice and ſpiri- 
tual conſolation. Accordingly, many of the clergy and 
others conſtantly attended him, and labored to heal his 
mind by ſuch portions of ſcripture, as exhibit the riches 
and extent of the mercy of God to repenting ſinners. He 
allowed the truth of thoſe paſſages, and of all they could 
ſay reſpecting the love of God in Chrit; but ſtill inſiſted, 
that he was particularly excluded to be an inſtance of the 
divine vengeance, and that the promiſes did not belong to 
him, who muſt juſtly be damned to everlaſting torments, 
| becauſe he had abjured the truths of God, knowing them 

to be ſo, and againſt the repeated admonitions of his con- 
ſcience. He id, in language as dreadful as ever was 
heard, that he felt the pains of damnation, even then, in 
his ſoul; that he wanted to be at the worſt, which hell 
could inflict upon him, as the expectation of more tor- 
ments increaſed thoſe he already ſuſtained; and that, 
_ he ſaw all glory and excellency in God, yet he 
was ſo far from loving him on that account, that he moſt 
horribly hated him the more. In this condition he con- 
tinued for ſome time, refuſing all ſuſtenance, and ſpitting 
it out again, when forced upon him, Fergerio frequent! 
viſited him, and ſet before him the freedom and fullneſs 
of the divine grace, urging the inſtances of Peter and 
others, who had fallen from God, but were received into 
mercy again; but all his exhortations were in vain. What- 
ever could be ſaid, was thrown away upon poor Spira; 
and his malady increaſed more and more. In ſhort, he 
languiſhed, and ſunk, and died, in all the agonizing tor- 
tures of the moſt miſerable deſpair *. 

Vergeria, as an eye-witneſs of God's wrath for the denial 
of his truth, was deeply ſtruck with this dreadful example, 
and in conſequence was the more confirmed by it in his 

The account of Spira is delivered by ſeveral creditable authors, 
who were eye-witneſles of his melancholy end; viz. Matthew Gri- 
baldo, a lawyer of Padua, by Sigiſmund Gelon, Henry Scot, and Vergeria. 
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attachment to the proteſtant doctrine, Till his period, 
he had evidently heſitated, and wiſhed to keep himſelf as 
ſafe as he could, without entirely making ſhipwreck of 
conſcience. But this awful Inſtance determined him. He, 
therefore, fully reſolved to,abandon his native country 
and all he had, and to bechme, in a double ſenſe, * er 
and pilgrim upon earth. Every true Chriſtian mu be this 
in his ſpirit; but every one is not called to be ſo both in 
body and mind, as Yergerio undoubtedly was. He under- 
went this voluntary baniſhment, that he might live where 
he might freely profeſs the doctrine of Chrift He quitted 
the fine country of Bergamo for the bleak barren hills of 
the Griſons : he Griſons became a ſpiritual Eden, far 
more delightful than the Italian plains, through the ſweet 
manifeſtation of the goſpel. If Chrift and a dungeon 
have been preferred by many martyrs to a palace without 
him; ſurely Chrift and the Gr:i/ons muſt be far more wel- 
come than all the buſy ſcenes of life, where inward peace 
is a ſtranger, and where outward felicity flies off in a 
3 2 eris counted the coſt, and had made a wiſe 
eſtimate of the honors, the riches, and the pleaſures, of a 
iddy world, He was certainly able to do fo, in .the 
rength of grace; for he had ſeen and known them all in 
their higheſt ſplendor and magnificence : And, with Solo- 
mon, he could write upon them all ; —vanity and vexation of 
irit. 
* Vergerio preached the goſpel partly amongſt the Griſent, 
and partly in the Valteline, for ſeveral years. At length, 
he was invited to Tubingen, in Swabia, by the duke of 
Murtemburg, where he paſſed the remainder of his days. 
Vergerio's brother, Fohn Baptift Vergerio, biſhop of Pale 
who was converted to the truth at the ſame time (as we 
we have mentioned) died before he left [taly; and it is 
ſuſpected, that he was poiſoned by thoſe deſperate and im- 
placable papiſts, who hunted likewiſe for Vergerio's blood, 
While Yergerio was among the Griſons, the emperor and 
pope had endeavored to draw the Swiſs to the council of 
Trent: But the French king, having oppoſite views, in- 
ſtructed La Morliere, his — or envoy to the Cane 
tons, to diſſuade them from it. La Morliere, finding it a 
work of difficulty, prevailed upon Vergerio, who was ex- 
pert in negotiation and buſineſs, to come to him from 
among the Griſons. Vergerio ſupplied him with arguments, 
and, ſoon afterwards, publiſhed a book againſt repairing 
to the council. By«theſe means, Switzerland and the 
Griſons were preſerved from that corrupt leaven, and from 
being enſnared by the policy of Rome. ' 
i, In 
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Invthisbok Verggriogxhibitghthe pride, pomp, luxury, 
— WiberyFandaifſolute manners of the court of 
Rome, which he declareg well knew, andifrom his heart 
deteſted : That the counci rent was not called by the 
pope, to eſtabliſh "they ba of Chrift, but thoſe human 


* 


inventions which they had becught in contrary ' the 
word of God; not to purge God's fold, but to diſſemi- 
nate their inveterate errors; not to reſtore Chriſtian liberty 
but to introduce a miſerable, bondage and oppreſſion un 
the ſouls of men: That this appeared, from there being 
none 21 and abbots, had taken an oath pre- 
ſeribed by the Roman ceremonial, allowed to ſit there: 
That the inferior clergy and ſecular princes had only a 
right to come, without the leaſt power of deliberating or 
voting ; 1o that eyery concluſion muſt be ex parte; as all, 
who differed from Rome, were without influence: And. 
that, in ſhort, no good thing would be done, nor any cor- 
ruption complained of remedied, though to remedy cor- 
ruptions was the expreſs end for which the council way, 
pretended to be called. 
The event proved the truth of Vergerio's aſſertion; as 
we may more fully learn from the celebrated hiſtory of 
that council, written by the excellent F. Paulo of Venice. 
This man Vergeris finiſhed his labors and his life 
at Tubingen on the fourth of October, in the year 1566. 
His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. James Andreas 
on 1 Tim. i. 12,13. I thank Chriſt Jelus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into 
the miniſtry, who was before a blaſphemer, and a perſecutor, 
and injurious: But I obtained mercy, _ I did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief. Upon this text he drew, and might 
draw, no very diſtant parallel between thoſe two perſe- 
cuting converts, the apoſtle Paul and biſhop Vergerio. 
- Pexzelius ſays, that of a wolf God made Vergerio one of 
© his fold, and a paſtor of his flock;* and Trithemius ſpeaks 
of him, that © he was a man, diligent in ſearching the 
© holy ſcriptures, and very learned in human ſcience, 
© celebrated as a philoſopher and a rhetorician, and per- 
© fectly ſkilled in the Greek and Latin tongues.” Thuanus 
mentions him likewiſe in very handſome terms, and per- 
haps as handſome as he dared : But Vergeris has a much 
better commendation than all theſe, the applauſe of his 
Maſter Well done, good and faithful ſervant ; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord. wn — | 
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